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The Year 1890. 


[QuarrerLy Srarement, January, 1891.1] 


THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Died 


On THE 257TH Dacemser, 1890, 


(ee ARCHBISHORFOFReYORK: 
President of the Society. 


THE YEAR 1890. 


1. The chief event of the year has been the work of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie at Tell el Hesy. A firman having been granted for excavation within 
an area of ten kilometres at Khitirbet ‘Ajlén, Mr. Petrie went up from 
Kgypt in February, and commenced the operations which have been so 
surprisingly successful. Tell el Hesy was the spot chosen for the excavations, 
and here the wall of the ancient Amorite city of. Lachish was discovered, 
as well as later constructions believed to belong to the times of Rehoboam 
Asa, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Jotham, and Manasseh. The discoveries of 
pottery are of great importance. Mr. Petrie states that “we now know for 
certain the characteristics of Amorite pottery, of earlier Jewish, and of 
later Jewish, influenced by Greek trade.” 

2. Herr Schick’s untiring and intelligent work at Jerusalem has pro- 
duced many interesting and valuable results. He has reported further 
discoveries north of Damascus Gate, including a Greek inscription ; 
several more rock-hewn chapels and rooms at Silwan ; a very remarkable 
passage, with shafts, leading to the spring of Gibeon ; further excava- 
tions on the eastern brow of Zion which revealed the existence of an 
extensive series of rock-cut chambers apparently designed for dwellings ; 
a remarkable and elaborate tomb near Bethany ; and excavations on 
Olivet, and at Siloah in connection with the (so-called) “ second” 
aqueduct. 

3. To Herr Schumacher the Fund has been indebted for notes on sub- 
jects of interests from Galilee, and for a description and photographs of 
the curious human figures cut in the rocks near Kana. 

4, Dr, Post of Beirit has contributed the first part of an essay on the 
sects and nationalities of Palestine, and Mr. Frederick J. Bliss, also o 
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Beirftit, has furnished an elaborate report on Ma’lula and its dialect, 
derived from personal investigations on the spot. 

5. Many minor observations and discoveries have been reported. 
Professor Hayter Lewis has sent a photograph of a squeeze of an 
Assyrian tablet found at Jerusalem; the Rev. J. E. Hanauer has 
described another visit to the curious cave at Saris; Mr. Gray Hill and 
Mr. W. Simpson have’ reported’ observations on a remarkable system of 
irrigation by underground canals, and the Rev. James Neil has communi- 
cated a paper on the same subject in connection with the pits at Nimrin ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill has supplied an account of “birds and animals new to 
Palestine” ; and Dr. Chaplin has reported the discovery of an inscribed 
Hebrew weight, believed to-belong to the period of 800 B.c., and of a stone 
mask from Er Ram. 

6. Apart from actual.diseoveries, valuable literary contributions to the 
Quarterly Statement have been made by Major Conder, R.E., the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Rev. W. F. Birch, the Rev. H. Brass, the Rev. 
J. H. Cardew, Mr. George St. Clair, Mrs. Finn, and others. 

7. A manuscript of a journey to Tadmor in 1691 having been placed in 
the hands of the Executive Committee, they thought it well to print it. 
It contains copies of many inscriptions in Greek and in the Palmyrene 
character, 

8, The publication of the meteorological observations taken under the 
auspices of the Fund at Sarona and Jerusalem, has been continued by 
Mr. James Glaisher, the indefatigable Chairman of the Fund. 

9. The new publications of the year (besides the Quarterly Statements,) 
have been— 

“Palestine Under the Moslems,” by Guy le Strange. 
“ Ajlin Within the Decapolis,” by G. Schumacher. 
The New Map of Palestine. 


‘NOTES AND NEWS. 


Everyone interested in the Archeology of Palestine will regret to learn that 
the famous “Siloam inscription” has been cut out of its place in the rock 
tunnel and carried away, It was broken ‘in removal, and the fragments are 
reported to have been: sold to a Greek of Jerusalem. On receiving this intelli- 
gence the Executive Committee forwarded to Hamdi Bey a resolution expressing 


their regret, and’ the hope that immediate steps will be taken to secure the 
fragments. 


Fortunately’ an accurate: copy of this inscription has been made and pub- 
lished by the Fund. "The occurrence shows how valuable the work done by the 
Fand has been in preserving records of monuments which are in daily danger of 
being destroyed. The Rev. W. Ewing, of Tiberias, reports that the gateway 


of the small synagogue at Kefr Birim has disappeared, but that the stone 
bearing an inscription has been preserved. lig 


NOTES AND \NEWS. 3 


The manufacture of “Antiques” in ‘Palestine seems: to be going on with 
renewed energy. Another “ Siloam inscription” has been:produced, and copies 
of it sent to several persons in England. It is:a clumsy forgery in seven lines 
of Phoenician characters, which appear to have been transliterated from an 
original in square Hebrew. 


- 


Herr Schick reports a find of shekels at»Hebron, which were purchased by 
a resident at Jerusalem; but adds, ‘a good many false ones are in circulation.” 


The Committee have engaged the-services of Mr. Fréderick Jones Bliss, B.A., 
son of the President of the.American ‘College, Beirtit, to continue the excava- 
tions at Tell el Hesy (Lachish), begun by Mr. Flinders Petrie last spring. 
The Sublime Porte have renewed the Firman. Subscriptions for this object 
are urgently needed. 


Excavations in search: of waterrare being made in and-around Jerusalem 
under government auspices. Herr Schick states that the people employed for 
this work “have a man, a Greek, who understands where water is to be found. 
“ He puts his ear to the ground in order to hear the gurgling. First they dug 
“outside the Damascus Gate, then in the neighbourhood :of the Tombs of the 
“ Kings, and then at two places inside the Damascus Gate, but-without success.” 
Herr Schick’s latest note on the subject will-be found on page. 20. 


It may be well to mention that pians: and -photegraphs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all .be published, but all are 
preserved inthe oflices.of the Fund, where-they may be seen by subscribers. 


An account of the excavations at*Tell ‘el! Hesy (Lachish) and places visited 
in Palestine by Mr. Flinders Petrie: will be ready ina few days. It contains 
10 plates and other drawings illustrating the articles found. Price to Subscribers 
to the Fund, 6s. 6d., in paper covers. 


The first volume of the “Survey.of Eastern Palestine,’ by Major Conder 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes; 
subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the volumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
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copies be subscribed under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
acribers is directed to the announcement after Maps and before Contents of 
this number. 


Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
‘Arabah ” is almost ready, and will be sent out to subscribers in a few days. All 
the Illustrations for M. Ganneau’s volume are ready, and it is hoped they will 
be issued with the letterpress before the end of the year. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretaries : 
Rev. John Howell, for Mountain Ash. 
W. B.S. McGregor, for India. 
Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., for Briton Ferry. 
Joseph Hall, Esq., for Swansea. 
Rev. J. H. Skewes, for Liverpoul. 
J.B. Davies, Esq., Hafod y Coed, for Llanfairfechan. 
Rev. W. Vaughan Jones, for Wrexham. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund, viz. :— 


From Capt. Hankey, R.N., “The Antiquities of Pylmyra,’”’ (1696). 
From the Author, ‘‘ Wine and Oil from Emmanuels Land,” by Rey. 
James Ormiston. 


From the Author, “ With the Beduins,”’ by Gray Hill. 


The Committee have added to their list of publications the new edition 
of the “ History of Jerusalem,” by Walter Besant and E. H. Palmer (Bentley & 
Son). It can be obtained by subscribers, carriage paid, for 5s. 6d., by appli- 
cation to the Head Office only. The “ History of Jerusalem,” which was 
originally published in 1871, and has long been completely out of print, covers 
a period and is compiled from materials not included in any other work, though 
some of the contents have been plundered by later works on the same subject. 
It begins with the siege by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, includ- 
ing the Early Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the Medieval pilgrims, 
the Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victorious 


career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other little-known 
episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 


of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 


which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 


no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
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with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set can be obtained by application to 
Mr. George Armstrong, for'£2, carriage, paid. to any, part. in the United 
Kingdom only) :— 


() 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


(8) 


By Major Conder, Ri E.— % 


“Tent Work in Palestine.’”—A popular account: of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs ofthe people, the Biblical 
‘associations of the- sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 


“ Heth and Moab.”-—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as “Tent.Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey .of Eastern Palestine. How. the party began by:a flying visit 
to North Syria, in -order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 


Major Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lore.”—This volume, the least’ known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 


Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.’—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change lis 
views since the publication of the-work. 


Professor Hull’s “Mount Seir.’—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition. conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Eund. The, part which .deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely new. and interesting. 


Herr Schumacher’s “ Across the Jordan.”’ 


Herr Schumacher’s “ Jauldn.”—These two books must be taken in continua- 
tion of Major Conder’s works issued as instalments of the unpublished 
“Survey of Eastern Palestine.”’ They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs. 


“The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a popular 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
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especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 


(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahii.” The ancient: Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, with 
their modern identifications, with reference to Josephus,-the Memoirs, and 
Quarterly Statements. 


(11) Besant and Palmer’s “ History of Jerusalem,” already described. 
(12)' Northern ’Ajltin “ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 


To the above must now be added Mr. Henry A..Haurper’s “The Bible and 
Modern Discoveries,’ a cheap edition of- which is~in the press—price to the 
public, 7s...6d.; : to subscribers to the Fund, 5s. Mr..Guy le Strange’s 
important work “ Palestine under the Moslems,” price to the public, 12s. 6d. ; 
to subscribers to the Fund, 8s. 6d.; and Mr. Flinders -Petrie’s account of his 
excavations at Tell el Hesy (Lachish), priceto the public 10s. ; to subscribers to 
the Fund, 6s. 6d. . 


The work of Mr. Guy. leStrauge:on ‘Palestine under the Moslems” was 
published in April, 1890. 

For a long time it had been desired by the Committee to present to the 
world some of the great hoards of information about Palestine which lie buried 
in the Arabic texts of the.Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle 
Ages. Some few of the works, or parts of the works, have been already trans- 
luted imto Latin, French, and German.. Hardly anything has been done with 
them in English, and no attempt has ever Leen made. to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the:Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The work 
is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and Damascus, the 
provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends related by the writers 
consulted. These writers begin with the: ninth: century and continue until the 
fifteenth. The volume contains maps and illustrations required for the elucida- 
tion of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so useful 
to students of medizeval history, and to all those interested in the continuous 
story of the Holy Land—will meet with’ the suceess which its learned author 
deserves. The price to subscribers to the: Fund is 8s. 6d.; to the public, 
12s. 6d. 


The new map of Palestine, so long in hand, is now ready. It embraces 
both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh 
Barnea in the south. All the modern names are in black; over these are 
printed in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The New Testament, 
Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted 
in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to date. Itis the most compre- 
hensive map that has been published, and will be invaluable to universities, 
colleges, schools, &e. 
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It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s., to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
will be extra (see Maps). 


The third edition of Mr. Henry A. Harper’s book, on “The Bible and 
Modern Discoveries,” is already sold out, and a new and cheap edition will be 
ready in February. The work is an endeavour to present in a-simple but yet 
connected form the Biblical results of, twenty-two years’ work.of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made 
by the American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as well as 
discoveries of interest made by independent travellers. The Bible story, from the 
eall of Abraham to the Captivity, is taken, and details given of the light thrown 
by modern research on the sacred annals. Eastern customs and modes of 
thought are explained whenever the «writer thought they illustrated the 
text. To the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, as well as to all those who 
love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. He is personally 
acquainted with the land, and nearly all the.places spoken of he has visited, 
and most of them he has moreover sketched or painted. The work is illustrated 
with many plates, and a map showing the route of the Israelites and the sites of 
the principal places mentioned in the sacred narratives. It should be noted.that 
the book is admirably adapted for the school or. village library. . 


Branch Associations of the .Bible Society, aJl Sunday School unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 
purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from September 22nd to December 19th inclusive, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£426 3s.0d.; from donations for excavations, £29 12s, 6d.; from all sources, 
£589 19s. 7d. The expenditure during the same period was £642 11s. 7d, 
On December 19th, the balance in the Bank was £785 17s. Od. 


Subscribers are begged to note that the following can he.had by application . 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 


. Index to the Quarterly. Statement, 1869-1880. . 


Cases for Herr Schumachevr’s ‘‘Faulan.”. 


. Cases for the Quarterly Statement, in green or checolate. 


nN 


. Cases for “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin®’ invone, volume. - 
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Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rave. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 

No. II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. III, 1871; January and April, 
1872; January, 1888, and January, 1886. 


It having again been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents-of the Society, the Committee have to 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 


While desiring to:give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by-officers of the Fund:and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly. understood that by 
publishing them in*the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who'do not receive the Quarterly Statement-regularly.are asked 
‘to send a note to the Secretary.- Great care is taken to forward eacii number 
to all who are entitled to receive it,*but changes of address and other causes 
give rise octasionally to omissions. 


The only authorised lecturers forthe Society are— 


‘(1) The Rev. Henry Geary, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Portman Square. His 


lectures are on the following subjects, and all illustrated by original 


“§ 


photographs shown as “ dissolying views ’’ :— 


The Survey of Western Palestine, as illustrating Bible History. 
- Palestine Kast of the Jordan. 
The Jerusalem. Hucavations. 


A Restoration of Ancient Jerusalem. 


(2) The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, 38, Melrose Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 
His subjects areas follows — 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(3) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(3) The Rev. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage, Llandilo :— 


Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands. 
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CHRISTIAN ToMBS 1N JERUSALEM. 


IxsrsE the town, east of the new gate of Jerusalem, the Franciscan 
Convent is again clearing a place for new buildings. On removing the 
earth, two large tombstones were found, of which I enclose drawings. 
They were not im situ, but lying without order in the earth or rubbish. 
One has a prismatic form, is 5 feet 2 inches long and 1 foot 6 inches high ; 
on the base is a border 2 inches high, so that each of the sloping sides 
measures 1 foot 8 inches. On these sloping sides are crosses (one on each 
side) near the same end. They are not exactly of the same form, so I 
give the picture of both. They are in slight relief, indicating probably 
the order of the knight buried underneath. 

The other stone has a square or cubic form. It is 5 feet 11 inches 
long, 1 foot 7 inches wide, and 1 foot 2 inches high. On the top face, the 
edges round about have a slant of 34 inches. On this upper surface there 
is a plain cross in slight relief. I found no writing nor any other marks 
on these two stones, they are worked nicely, and are soft mezzeh. They 
were found south of the pieces of old wall discovered some time ago. 


II 


AxcIENT BATH AND CISTERN NEAR BETHANY. 


A fellah of the Village of Silwan came and told me that he had made 
Some excavations in his vineyard, and found remarkable remains of brick 
masonry. So I went with him, and he took me towards Bethany ; but 
on the height between Jebel el Tur and Baten el Hawa, where the 
Bethany road bends eastwards, we went straight on (see Ordnance Survey 
Plan of Jerusalem, scale =535;5), and on the east slope of the Mount of 
Offence, downwards, for the most part, in a southerly direction, as far as 
the Contour 2,129, where, a little more to the south and further down, 
I observed a pool hewn in the rock, which is shown on the map but the 
word “pool” omitted. Further down, at the Contour 2,019, we came to 
the vineyard of the man. Near the cistern there he had his hut, lodging 
in it during the summer months; and on the side of it, towards a 
declivity, he had made some excavations in search of hewn stones, which 
are found everywhere about in the soil. There are on the top or brow of 
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the present declivity the remains of a former wall made of hewn stones ; 
west of this an empty space or path, about 2 feet wide ; and west of the 
latter some curious masonry made of bricks, &c., of which I enclose 
plan. These brick walls are 2 feet 6 inches high, the bricks are of 
rather small size, hard—not brittle—and without any mark. Before the 
bricks were used there was some masonry of hewn limestone, and every- 
where the stones, which are of rather small size, were cased with bricks. 
This seems to indicate that the fabric was intended for fire and was 
probably meant for a bath—the fire to be made in the most spacious 
part, the fuel being put in by the door, the round hole regulating the 
draught. The whole was covered with flagging stones, which had become 
burned by the fire just as the hot Turkish baths do to-day in this 
country. But it puzzled me to find an indication that ever fire was used. 
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The brick masonry looks rather new and unused. On the north side 
there is a large hewn stone, no more zm situ, but lying there where the 
brickwork was done, not blackened in the least. In the centre point 
they found a piece of a slender marble pillar, 4 inches in diameter and 
1 foot long, without any base. This place and the vineyards round about 
is called Deir Hssenna, which may perhaps be translated Convent of the 
Year ; but this implies no meaning, so I rather think it has to be trans- 
lated—the “ Convent (or lodging place) of the Essenes,” the Jewish sect 
of which Josephus speaks, “ Bello,” 2, 8, 2-13. My guide (the proprietor 
of the ground) told me there was formerly here a village, perhaps as_ 
large as Silwdn at this day, but there came a plague amongst its inhabi- 
tants, so that they all died out, and this ground was then allotted to the 
people of Silwan. During my examinations and measurings another 
fellah came from the neighbouring vineyard, telling me the same thing, 
and stating that wherever they dig they find masonry or hewn stones. 
He led me a few minutes eastwards, where on the Ordnance Survey Plan 
stands the word “ Cave,” and here I found a remarkable cistern. The 
external opening looks like that of one of the caves of which there are 
so many in this district; but if one goes in he passes downwards from 
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one to another, and finally reaches a very large cistern, of which I give 
plan and section. It is entirely hewn into the rock, but for keeping 
water and holding the cement laid out round about with masonry of a 
few feet thick, as shown in the plan and section. 

This wall casing or lining does not go up to the rock roof, but only to 
some height about 10 feet lower than the rock ceiling, so that a man can 
walk on the top of the wall round about. In the roof are two mouths 
cut in the rock, but on the top, covered up, and not observable in the 
vineyard. The size and form of the cistern is rectangular, 73 feet long, 
49 feet wide. “The height I could not exactly ascertain, as there is on 
the bottom a great accumulation of stones, earth, and dung. The cistern 
is very often the resort of cattle, sheep, andigoat herds, and this accumu- 
lation is certainly 8 or 10 feet thick, so that the entire height would be 
about 55 feet, taking 45 feet of water, if restored again. In the southern 
wall there is a breach, by which men.and .animals .can go down to the 
bottom of the cistern. In the masonry of the east and north walls are 
several holes broken, on a level with the present bottom of the cistern, 
so that one may see the rock behind. These seem to have Leen made 
and used as fire-places, as they are. so blackened by smoke, and the man 
said : the shepherds also put sick animals there, in order that they may 
not be molested by the others; even the shepherd himself does so scme- 
times. 

This cistern is called ‘‘ Boberich,” which may be translated “large” or 
“grand.” If the Essenes hved round about here they had water enough 
for their many washings. 


ITI. 


More Discoveries Av SILWAN. 


When watching the excavation work at the so-called “ second ” aqueduct 
people told me there was discovered on the ground of the Russians some 
interesting writing, so | went there. 

It is on the Scarped Rocks, at the north end of the village, on the spot 
where Sir Charles Wilson’s map of Jerusalem, 5,5. mentions ancient 
tombs. Where the letter C stands the rock is projecting. This project- 
ing part is of considerable height, and at the upper part a room is 
excavated in it, having a window on the north side. This window served 
also as the door, and to get up to it a ladder is required. Below, near 
‘the surface of the ground, is a passage of about a man’s height, formed 
by two recesses, one from the east side and one from the north side, 
meeting inside. They are hewn in rock, only the corner being left for 
support. In the floor of this short passage is the mouth of a small 
cistern, 

Opposite this rock projection, 20 feet distant, is another, not so high. 
The space between has a rock flooring, which apparently once formed a 
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room or chapel. The north wall, which was of masonry, has now dis- 
appeared ; the three other sides are rock scarps, in which are small holes, 
for the poles of the roofing.. In the south-eastern corner there still stands 
a piece of masonry, which once supported the roof. 

Some months ago the ground in front of this rock was bought by the 
Russian Archimandrite, who erected a boundary wall, and then made 
some excavations, especially between the two projecting parts. On the 
east wall of the room or chapel described three recesses were found. One 
is small and of no importance ; another, which is opposite, is a semi- 
circular excavation in the rock, like a Moslem ‘‘ Mihrab,” and the one in 
the middle is square in form, 2 feet 8 inches high, 1 foot 3 inches wide, 
and about 10 inches deep. At the middle of the height are grooves on 
each side, as if for a shelf. This wall had been painted over in “fresco.” 
Between the centre recess and the semi-circular one the painting represents 
a square frame in deep red, the space enclosed is dark blue, and on it are 
seven lines of fine writing, done in white paint. The lines are not in a hori- 
zontal but a vertical position, the greater part no longer legible, but some 
are still clear, and of these I made.a copy, which I now forward. The letters 
resemble Hebrew, although the whole arrangement seems to be Christian. 

South of the centre recess, and in the same line with the inscrip- 
tion frame, that frame is continued. It is red, and on the enclosed 
surface, which is green, figures are painted in brown, one of which I 
copied. I could not find any cross here, but high up on the rock, 


on the west side of the above-mentioned window or door, a plain cross 
of two strokes, without any ornamentation, about 8 inches high, is hewn 
into the rock. I could find no opening of a tomb, but there may be such 


in the middle of the flooring where a heap of earth is lying. 
* 
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2. When leaving this place I was taken to a house in the upper part 
of the village, and shown an inscription engraved slightly in the stone 
on the side of a window. They 
had before brought mea squeeze 
Beil tietth Stperge | Na VY \ ! 


a of this, very imperfectly done, 
oust tw vlog ae \ as it seemed to me, and I now 
N & yA kK compared the squeeze with the 

stone, going on letter by letter, 

H [| and made it distinct and cor- 
N r O} rected it with a brush in black 


water-paint. It was too high 


K lA] to make a better squeeze, as I 
a [] Y had no ladder, and there was 
CH nobody on the spot. Also 

I supposed it probable that 


V 1 | 
qs th u N a ‘a Monsieur Ganneau may have 
| Sars ; i long ago copied the inscription, 
~ ) Pali Fy and that hence it is not neces- 
sary to take much pains about 
it. However, I enclose here 
the squeeze-copy, such as it is, and’ hope it will be good enough for 
judging whether Mons. Gauneau has copied it already or not, and also 
whether it is of any value or not. To me it seemed to have been once a 

tombstone. 


JAWS 
Tue “Sgconp” Sitoau AQUEDUCT. 


September 29th, 1890. In April and May last, I made three shafts 
in search of the second aqueduct with comparatively negative results, 
which I fully reported in the first week of June (see Quarterly Statement, 
1890, p. 257). Since then I have made three more shafts with better 
results. 

In order to go on more safely, I first opened again the shaft C, which 
was made four years ago (see Quarterly Statement, 1886, p. 197). This 
shaft was then marked “©.” In the accompanying plan and section I 
now mark it “ 4,” as it is the fourth made this year. 

When coming down again to the rock-cut aqueduct (the “second ”), 
my intention was to clear it out northwards (towards the Virgin’s Spring) 
and follow wherever it may go. As it had no covering stones the earth 
was so hard that the workmen could clear it out without frames. When 
it was cleared for a length of 23 feet it became difficult to go on further, 
and so I made another shaft (the fifth) marked 5 on the plan, and on 


1 This appears to be the writing I described in 1872 which is written in 
vertical lines and seems to be 6th century Syriac.—C. R. C. 
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coming down into the rock-cut channel it was found that there was a 
door, and that the channel was covered with ruck, z.e., from this point it 
was seen to be a rock-cut tunnel 63 feet-high (in parts even more), at the 
bottom only from 8 inches to 15 inches wide, at or near the top always 
about 2 feet wide, in several parts more, so that the sides are slanting. 
The direction is rather in a crooked line, as the adjoining plan will show. 

When cleared out for 17 feet a rock ledge was met, 2 feet high and 
7 inches thick, standing across the channel, in order, apparently, to enable 
the water to be stored when necessary. There is a round hole in the 
ledge near the bottom, and when this was opened the water would run 
out. A few feet further north there is, on the east side, a door-like 
opening, and rock-cut steps lead down. to the channel, or the water. 
About 20 feet further north is a similar door and steps, also on the 
eastern side. As it was:difficult to go further on with the clearing, we 
opened another shaft over thesé last steps, marked in plan “6” (being the 
sixth). As according to the drawing in Sir Charles Wilson’s plan of 
Jerusalem (5355), the present: aqueduct (now in use) must be very near 
to this ‘second ” one. 

I hoped we might come to it, ze. to a masonry wall, which, when 
broken through, would bring us tu the present aqueduct, and my original 
idea was that this “second” one is simply the original continuation of the 
real one, the lower part of which latter was afterwards hewn westward 
through the mountains,and this lower piece abandoned. But it is now clear 
that this was not the case. The level of the “second” is already here a 
few feet higher than the other; and having passed the “bend” without 
meeting the aqueduct, and still going northward, it is evident that the 
“second” is entirely another one! About 25 feet from the last steps 
there appears to be a door in the western side, and over it a kind of 
shaft, shut up with a large stone. “The rock‘having here also some clefts, 
we intended to make a shaft here, but as I: had no time for fixing the 
exact site over it, the workpeople went farther on, and thus found the 
passage ‘shut up by a wall, consisting of square hewn stones laid dry, 
without mortar, so that thisi;being removed it was found that here also 
tle passage has a door, behind which (north) the rock roofing had an end. 
So I resolved to make here .a shaft, being already in the ground of the 
the neighbour who does not make so much difficulty as the proprietor of 
the ground in which we-made the shafts 4,5, 6. By guidance of the 
bearings with the compass in the passage, and then on the surface, I fixed 
the point, and people are now'digging the.shaft. Of the further results 
T will report in due time. 

At shaft 6, over the. lower.steps, there is. laid a.very large covering 
stone on the rock shoulders, as shown.in the section. It is most remark- 
able that two aqueducts were made’so near to one another, running 
parallel, and at no great difference of levels. Both cannot have been 
made at one and the same time, and the question may be asked which is 
the older one? To me it seems the so-called “second ” one is the oldest, 
which brought the water only to the lower or large pool, the present 
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“Birket Hamra”—“ Old Pool” on Sir Charles Wilson’s map. It is 
remarkable that the present one comes so much eastward out from the 
mountains, running parallel with the “second” in this region and then 
going again westwards through the mountain. What may have been the 
reason? These (seemingly) unnecessary bendings made the aqueduct 
225 feet longer, and hence caused much more labour and expense, so it 
must have had a reason. Further, the decline of the “second” one is 
rather large, whereas the present one is- nearly level, with a very slight 
descent, so that if the decline should be’ found further on, as it has been 
found in the part already excavated, it will come out only a few feet 
below the present surface, round the entrance to the Virgin’s Spring, at 
a level of about 2,116, whereas the: bed of the spring is 29 feet below.! 

From the translation of the inscription found near its lower end it is 
always believed that two parties of workmen have done the present 
aqueduct, beginning at the same time at both ends, and meeting in the 
middle. If this was so, then during that time the water must have had 
another outflow, and been brought up probably by wallings to a higher 
level, for running off; otherwise ‘the water would have followed the 
workpeople and drowned them. 

I may also notice that the part of this “second” aqueduct, now 
excavated, is very similar to that*near Bir Eyfb, excavated by Sir 
Charles Warren. 

On the levels mentioned in this report, and entered in the adjoining 
plan and section, I have to remark that only to a certain degree can they 
be depended upon, as at my levellings' I had not a fixed and sure starting- 
point. I wished to take the bench-mark on -one of the lowest houses in 
the village of Silwén as the starting-pomt, but’ unhappily this bench-mark 
is no longer visible, as the wall of anew house has been built in front 
of it. - 

So, as I did not’ know the’ level of the bench-mark, I took as a 
starting-point the inserted level, 2,078, in the road going over from the 
aqueduct side to the village. *But always in winter the surface, even 
in the street or road, becomes altered by the heavy rains, so my starting- 
point with the level, 2,079, is omly approximate, I think in future to 
take the bed of the Virgin’s Spring’ as the starting-point, and, if neces- 
sary, correct the others accordingly. “Finally, I have to remark that the 
part of the present or “famous” aqueduct, running parallel with the 
part of the “second” now excavated, is given in Lieutenant Conder’s 
drawing quite straight, as I have entered itin my plan ; but in Sir Charles 
Warren’s Map of Jerusalem the lines form a slight bow; as I have shown 
by dotted lines in my plan. It is now qutite clear that the water of the 


1 This aqueduct ap, ears already to have. been traced to a level which 
precludes the idea that it came from the Virgin’s Spring. I expect it was 
connected with the surface channels on Ophel which I described in 1872, but 
which were afterwards quarried away. Possibly it was a drain. It is, however, 
interesting to follow out. I see no’ reason why it should be older than the 
Siloam aqueduct to the Virgin’s Pool.—C. R. C. 
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spring came out originally on a higher level, so that the “second’ 
aqueduct could carry it off, and that when the present aqueduct was 
made it was found necessary, in order that it might be hidden, to lay 
it lower, and hence the necessity for a new canal. But the whole was 
shut and filled up so that no enemy could see or find either spring or 
aqueduct. 

November 18th, 1890.—At the end of September I reported on the 
excavations at the “second” Siloah aqueduct, done by oider of the 
Committee. To-day I have the honour to report on the further progress 
of this work, illustrating it by the accompanying complete plan and 
section. The drawings sent with the first report only show the state of 
things so far as known at that time, and hence are incomplete. Those I 
send now represent the whole work done during this year, and the result 
thereof. 

Explanation :—The shafts which: were made I numbered 1 to 10 
according as they were made one after the other. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were 
made in April, as I fully reported at the time. Then 4, 5, and 6 were 
made successively, and reported in my last, with what had been found up 
to that time—z.z., that the aqueduct was already cleared to the end of the 
piece of ground, and shaft 7 had to be opened in order that we might be 
enabled to go on with the work. This shaft was made beyond the boundary 
wall, being already on the ground of the neighbour, who had no objection if 
six or eight francs backsheesh were paid for each. The shaft 7 was 
29 feet deep, coming only a little on the side (as the plan shows). The 
aqueduct has here a kind of door, and runs more and more awayefrom the 
present or acting one; so all hope that it afterwards enters it has faded. 
Also the door towards west, of which I spoke in my last, proved to be no 
arm or branch of a tunnel, but simply a recess like the one opposite. 
When the passage was cleared northwards for about 20 feet from the 
middle of the shaft on the eastern side, a hole was found, which led down- 
wards to a sort of cave with a good deal of earth in it. It was cleared to 
some depth, when seeing a cleft like a channel running from it south- 
wards (see drawings), we discontinued the work in it. This cave is partly 
natural and partly artificial. From its lower position it can never have 
been a tributary to the aqueduct, but rather have been a ventilator or 
water distributor, when there was a great stream. As the opening to it is 
several inches above the bottom of the aqueduct, when the stream of 
water was low none would go through it (see section). Here the aqueduct 
makes a bend, taking a direct northerly course, its previous direction 
being north-easterly. At 46 feet from the last shaft (7) another shaft or 
hole in the rock on the top of the aqueduct appeared, and I resolved to 
open it, in order that the work might go on better, as when bringing all 
débris and stones out by shaft 7 the advance was very slow. Not being 
quite well, I was not inclined to take the risk of going down, so my sub- 
stitute took the bearing and fixed the point on the surface where the 
shaft had to be made. It proved afterwards to come some feet too much 
east, which had, however, some advantage, namely, to enable the Steps 
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going down from the surface of the rock to be cleared, and anything 
falling down the shaft would not fall on the heads of the workers below. 
Also, the height of the rock could be measured ; it is here 104 feet from 
the floor of the aqueduct, and up to the surface is 303 feet. A little north of 
it stands a fine pomegranate tree, and I thought the tunnel would go just 
under it, but it proved to be a few feet more west. A little further, and 
the tunnel was filled with stones rather than with earth as hitherto ; 
sometimes large ones, so that they had to be broken in pieces before they 
could be brought in the baskets up through the shaft No. 8 to the surface. 
Thus the advance in a day was not great. At 35 feet from shaft No. 8 
the tunnel became suddenly much wider, viz.,2 feet 8 inches instead of 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet ; and also much higher, namely, 7 feet instead of 
53 or 6 feet (as the height is varying—in the so-called door only 4 feet or 
a little more). The top or ceiling of this wider and higher part for a dis- 
tance of 6 feet was not rock, but six stones, rough and unhewn, each on an 
average 1 foot broad and 4 feet long, were put across. I now pointed out 
the place where a new shaft (No. 9) had to be made, a little more north, so 
that the shaft may come partly on the top of the rock, and thus the men 
be enabled to remove one or two of the covering stones. It turned out 
that when one was removed there was opening enough to go on with the 
work. This latter shaft is 37 feet deep ; it ig situated on the contour line 
2,129 feet above the Mediterranean ; the floor of the aqueduct is there- 
fore 2,092 feet, or 5 feet above the floor of the Virgin’s Wel!. It is clear 
that when this second aqueduct was abolished, the hitherto oblong or 
squared opening (or shaft) was shut up by putting the six stones across 
it, after a good many stones and earth were cast down, which we had now 
removed again. East of it I had opened the shafts Nos, I, 2, and 3, in 
April, without result. 

From shaft No. 9 the aqueduct was cleared for 38 feet further north. At 
27 feet the rock has a cleft on the top, and partly also on both sides (see 
plan). North of the cleft the rock is nahry and brittle, whereas till here 
it had been of a harder nature. The thickness of the covering part is 
here less than hitherto, and at the point mentioned, 38 feet from shaft 9 
the cover having been thin, had fallen down. So another shaft can be 
made here. But as the days have now become short, and the rains will 
soon set in, I have resolved to give up the work. If it is wished to 
continue the work, it can any day be taken up again, as I fixed the 
point where the next, or shaft 10, will have to be made. It is on the 
ground of another man, now planted with nice cauliflowers. 

As regards the sinking of the shafts, the soil was for the greater 
part hard-made earth, but in each were also layers of small stones and 
chippings, which rendered necessary some propping and_ scaffolding, 
although not regular casing. I am thankful to God to be able to say 
that no accident happened, either to myself, my men, or the general 
labourers. 

The result of these excavations brings the full and unquestionable 
proofs that there was in ancient time a “ second” Siloah aaueduct. of which 
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I laid bare, several years ago, a length of about 125 feet, and now its 
continuance of 245 feet. The piece between, of about 200 feet, not yet 
excavated, can hardly be a matter of question, as quite the half of its 
length is fully proved. - 

With regard to the level, the excavations prove that the starting 
point at the Virgin’s Well was higher situated than now. In my 
former report I spoke of a calculation to come out nearly on the surface 
there, but as in the portions afterwards cleared out the decline is much 
less, and not everywhere the same, the decline is, on an average, as 
far as I can now reckon, only 1% per cent., and the aqueduct will accord- 
ingly come out at the Virgin’s Well, on the flooring on which the upper 
stair ends, or at the foot of the upper stair, very likely where now the 
Moslem Mihrab is situated. 


VE. 


Tue Heicst or THE SILoAnH AQUEDUCT. 


All explorers who have undertaken the task of going through the 
whole aqueduct hewn in the rock from the Virgin’s Well to the Pool of 
Siloah say that about the middle there is a long piece very /ow—so low, 
that one must creep on the belly, and that if the stream should be strong, 
the explorer might be drowned. (See “Jerusalem Vol.,” page 355, and 
elsewhere. ) 

From the south eud northwards the height goes down from 16 to 44 
feet in a length of 350 feet, for 450 feet further the height on an average 
is 32 feet, and there was a shaft up to the surface, now covered and 
unknown on the surface; from this shaft further northwards in 600 
feet the canal lowers to 24 feet, then becoming still lower, 150 feet further 
it is only 1 foot 10 inches ; but, adding the mud silt of 1 foot 5 inches, 
the whole height is 3 feet 3 inches. 

As the low part is near the surface of the brow of the hill, I had an 
idea that the channel might originally have been open on the top, then 
covered with flagging, which, having since been encrusted with lime by 
the water deposit, can no more be seen, but appears as rock. How could 
men have cut the aqueduct ina height of about 2 feet? It seems im- 
possible, although Captain Conder (page 362) says: “the excavators 
were under the average size of the modern peasantry in Palestine,” 7.e., 
boys. It is remarkable that Sir C. Warren had already spoken of some 
height of “mud silt,” which I learned only now when reading his report, 
and finding in my second tunnel the floor of the channel, not level, but 
sometimes lower, sometimes a little higher, I thought it might be so in 
the other one ; and as this latter is now dry I sent in my men with the 
necessary tools and the order to examine the floor at the place where the 
aqueduct is so low, and to dig down to the bottom, z.e., to the rock; the 
result was—there is first some mud and a crust, and under this a deposit 
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of sand, so that the whole height is there 3 feet 8 inches, a height in 
which a man of ordinary stature might easily work. In the accompany- 
ing drawing I have tried to illustrate this. It is clear that originally 
there was water in all the depressions, that in course of time these 
became filled with sand and other deposit, and that what more came of 
such stuff was floated down to the pool, together with the water, as there 
was no more room for settling down, so that in course of a long time a 
crust was formed, over which the water ran, washing uneven par- 
ticles off. 


VI. 
SEARCHING FOR THE St. Perer’s (on Cock-Crow) CHuRcH on Zion. 


The excavating work by the Augustine Brethren went on during the 
summer months, but only in a small way. Walls of no special interest 
were laid bare, especially masonry made from bricks, which were 
apparently Roman baths. Better materials had been taken away long 
ago, but a water channel was found bringing the water downwards from 
a higher point, very likely from the aqueduct coming from Solomon’s 
Pools. This channel is of poor workmanship, and not ancient. Also 
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MOSAIC FLOORING LAID BARE BY THE AUGUSTINE MONKS ON EAST 
SLOPE OF MOUNT ZION, 1890. 


there was found a Mosaic flooring, perfectly preserved, of which I send 
the pattern. In order to preserve it, the Brethren built a room over it. 
BQ 
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Some of the bricks, especially the larger ones, have stamps, of which also 
I give a pattern. We learn from them that these baths were made in 
midst of the ruins by the Roman soldiers of the 10th Legion. As such 
are found elsewhere also, as I have reported from time to time, it would 
seem that this legion was stationed for-a long time in Jerusalem, and 
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perhaps that their tools for brickmaking may have been used afterwards 
by others, possibly even by the natives. 


WA 


PROCEEDINGS IN SEARCHING FOR WATER. 


As all places hitherto tried had failed, they made a shaft on the north 
side (inside the pool) of the southern wall of the Sultan’s Pool in Wady 
Rahab, in the valley west of the Protestant (Bishop Gobat’s) School, 
and found some water, but no conduit. The water simply came out from 
the moist deposit there, and when they had taken out this water it 
ended ; there was neither spring nor drainage. Some digging in the 
street of Deir Addas, north of the Haram Area, had the same result : 
no spring was found, only a very little water, coming out from an unsound 
cistern. 


NARRATIVE OF A TRIP TO PALMYRA IN APRIL, 1890. 
By Rev. Grorce E. Post, M.A., M.D., F.L.S, Beirfit, Syria. 


We chose Damascus as our starting point, for several reasons—(1) 
its accessibility from Beirdt, a matter of importance, as we bad but a 
fortnight for the journey ; (2) The ease with which we were able to get 
animals and supplies in that city ; (8) The desire to observe the physical 
geography and botany of the spurs of Antilebanon, and the outlying 
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plains at the border of the arable land and the desert between Deir 
‘Atiyeh and Qaryetein. 

At 9 am. of Thursday, April 3, the barometers! read W.. 27°48, 
B 27°63; another aneroid, with which I compared both, read 27:43. 
This would give the height of Damascus above the sea as 2,325 feet. The 
sky was at the time overcast, following a previous day of showers. 

At 1 p.m. we left the city by Bab Tama, and rode for some time along 
the paved Aleppo causeway, until we struck the mountain road to 
Mavarrah. 

Just out of the city we passed fields'of Fenugreek (Arabice Hilbah). 
The seeds have a sweet, Coumarin smell, and are used to give an accept- 
able odour and taste to bread and biscuit. The plant is used as fodder, 
or to mix with other fodder to give it an appetizing smell and flavour. 
Cattle will often eat musty food when flavoured with Fenugreek. The 
milk of cows fed with it acquires a strong taste, which the natives do not 
dishke, but which is unpleasant to many foreigners. 

The chain of Antilebanon begins at Hermon, which resembles a 
gigantic fin-back whale, rising over the plain of Ceele-syria. A first chain, 
composed of a table land, with few marked elevations above the general 
surface, extends from the shoulder of Hermon by Rasheiyah, EK. by N., 
to the latitude of Baalbek, where it joins the main chain of Jebel-esh- 
Shurgqi. The Wadi-el-Harir and Wadi-el-Qarn form a pass through this 
chain, of which advantage was taken in constructing the Damascus Road. 
A second chain diverges somewhat more to the east, and under the name of 
el-Jebel-esh-Shurqi, trends about N.N.E. to the latitude of Hems Lake, 
where it gradually sinks to the plain at the “entering in of Hamath.” 
The highest peaks of the Antilebanon are in this chain, overlooking the 
oval plain of Zebedani, which separates the two chains. The Barada, 
arising in this plain, flows southward, and then turning eastward, breaks 
through the second chain at Suq-Wadi-Barada, and continues an eastward 
course to Damascus. <A third chain diverges from the Jebel-esh-Shurqi, 
north of el-Fiji, and trends in a N.E. direction to near the latitude of 
Hems, where it sinks into the plateau between Deir ’Atiyeh and 
Qaryetein. This is the ridge, on the eastern flank of which Sidnayah is 
situated, and is known by the name of Jebel Qalamin. A fourth chain 
continuous with the ridge of Jebel Qaistin, takes a more easterly direction 
and then sweeps again to the north-east, and at last is merged south of 
Qaryetein in the range of el-Baridi and Jebel-’Ain-el-Wvw’Al, which 
stretches away to Palmyra. In the first part of its course from Damascus 
to Ma’arrah, itis called Jebel Khitmeh. 


1 The aneroids used on this trip were one of Watson’s and one of Brown- 
ing’s make. In the text W will signify the former and B the latter. Prof. 
Robert West, of the Syrian Protestant College has kindly calculated the heights 
indicated by the readings of the barometers, by comparison with those of the 
standard barometer of the Meteorological Department of the Observatory 
under his care. 
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These four chains have been compared to the four fingers of a left 
hand, spread apart, with the palm or surface directed upward. In this 
schematic representation, Hermon constitutes the palm ; the westernmost 
chain corresponds to the forefinger ; the main chain, or Jebel-esh-Shurqi, 
to the middle finger ; the third, or Jebel. Qalamtn, to the ring finger ; 
and the fourth, or Jebel Khitmeh, to the little finger. 

Our road from Damascus to Ma/’arrah lay over the little finger of the 
mountain hand. On the chalky foot hills, glaring in the afternoon sun- 
shine, we met with Astragalus angulosus, Scorzonera lanata, lberis odorata, 
and Androsace maxima. 

We breasted the first spur of this range in the face of a gale, which 
made it difficult for our animals to maintain their footing on the slippery 
rocks. But as we got under the lea of the ridge the wind ceased to blow 
in our faces, and we were able to enjoy the magnificent panorama of the 
Ghantah, Haurén, and Gilead, with the mountains of Galilee for a frame 
on the right, and Jebel-el-Baridi in the far distance on the left. The top 
of Jebel Khitmeh is saw-toothed and jagged in the extreme, and a steep 
talus of débris forbids the ascent along most of its eastern flank. We 
wound up gradually to a break in the crest, and just before reaching it 
passed through a natural cleft, where we collected fine specimens of 
Lloydia rubroviridis, Bellevalia flexuosa, and Ornithogalum montanum 

As soon as we had surmounted the crest, we began to pass over the 
rolling table land of Ma’arrah, which lies between the little and ring- 
fingers of the mountain system. Just before reaching the village we 
passed a series of shafts, many of them not more than eighteen inches 
across—some of them in the very path, where an incautious man or 
animal might easily fall in. They lead down to the village aqueduct, 
which is about fifteen feet below the surface of the ground. They are 
used to enable a man to go down into the aqueduct and clean it out. The 
villagers told me that every now and then an animal, or a part of him, 
falls into one of these pits, and once a child fell into one, and was rescued 
with some difficulty. Similar shafts are found in the neighbourhood of 
Qaryetein and Palmyra, and will be described in their place in this 
narrative. This system of water supply is widely known throughout 
Asia, and has been treated at length by Mr. Simpson in the Quarterly 
Statement for January, 1890. 

Ma/’arrah is five and a-half hours, mule time, from Damascus. At 
7 p.m. the barometers were W. 25:7, B. 25°85; height by W., 4,200 feet 
above the sea. The sky was clear, and the air bracing and cool. We 
obtained two good rooms in the Syrian priest’s house, and after a hearty 
supper, were not loath to compose ourselves to rest. 

Friday, April 4, Ma@arrah.—Barometers, 7 a.m., W. 25.7, B. 25°85, as 
ast evening. 

The village and convent fortress of SidnAyah are picturesquely situated 
on the eastern flank of the ring-finger range. A fine view of both is obtained 
about twenty minutes after leaving Ma/arrah. High above Sidndyah, 
near the crest of the ridge, is the flat-topped and unpicturesque convent 
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of Mar Tima. The road to Ma’lflah lay along the base of the mountain 
range of Qalamtin, gradually rising all the way. MHalf-an-hour before 
arriving at Ma’lilah, the direct road to Yebrfd, breaks through the 
range by a gorge, down which a rill of fresh cool water was running. In 
the clefts of the rocks by this rill we found Aubrietia Libanotica, a 
beautiful purple-flowered crucifer, hitherto not seen in Antilebanon. 
Mr. Bliss has described the Qalamfin range graphically in his article on 
Ma'ltlah in the Quarterly Statement for April, 1890. He has also given 
an exhaustive description of the village, its caves, inscriptions, and 
interesting dialect, leaving little for me to add. We found the rough 
ladder leading to the principal cave on the southern cliff still more ruinous 
than it was at the time of his visit. 

At the village fountain we saw women washing. They sprinkled over 
the clothes a powder which we ascertained to be the Ushndn. It 
consists of the pulverised stalks and roots of Salicornia fruticosa, L., the 
Soda plant, which is also called Hashishat-el-Qali. This plant is reduced 
to an ash, from which soda is extracted by lixiviation, and used in the 
manufacture of hard soap. Our English word alkali consists of the 
Arabic definite article a/, aud the name of this plant Qalc. The fathers 
of modern chemistry Latinised Walt to Kaliwm, and applied it to Potassa 
instead of to Soda. The people of Jarrdd, in whose neighbourhood the 
Salicornia grows abundantly, prepare the dried plant itself as a washing 
powder, by pounding it in a stone mortar. 

We attempted to cross the range behind the town by the canon. I 
succeeded in leading my horse through the cleft, which is at places only 
a yard wide, and reminds one, on a small scale, of the Gorges du Trient 
at Vernayaz. The horse of another of us fell in the water at the throat 
of the pass, and had to be pulled out backward. The third could not be 
induced even to attempt the passage. These two were led around the 
pass by a circuitous path up the rocks, near the convent of Mar Taqla, 
and we re-united our forces at the upper end of the gorge. 

Barometer at top of pass, 2 p.m., W. 26°5, which gives height, 5,500 
feet. Ma’lflah is six hours, mule time, from Ma/arrah. 

Our road from Ma’lilah to Yebrfid lay over the rolling table land at 
the top of the ring-finger of the mountain system. This land is bounded 
toward the west by the Jebel-esh-Shurqi, the middle finger of the 
series. Yebriid is four hours farther on. We passed numerous wild 
almond trees on our way, and in a field by the roadside met with the 
pigmy, cream-coloured Viola ebracteolata, the smallest of the genus in 
Syria. 

Just before entering Yebriid through the pass which separates the 
plateau over which we had come from that of Nebk and Deir ’Attyeh, we 
saw nutherous rock-hewn tombs, none of them, however, of any special 
interest in this land of sepulchres. A copious stream of limpid, cold, 
mountain water arises at the gateway of the pass, and flows through the 
village and out among the extensive gardens to the north. 

We spent the night at the hospitable home of — 


We arrived 
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just in time to escape a drizzling rain. There was, however, little 
wind. Barometer, 6.30 p.m., W. 25°35, B. 25°45. 

Saturday, April 5.—6 a.m., Yebraid. Barometer, W., 25°25, B., 25-4. 
Height above sea, W., 4,550 feet. 

A little incident, illustrating Oriental customs, occurred in parting. 
M., being a stranger, felt that he had no claim for lodging and the items 
of commissariat which he had received, and on giving his hand to the 
host at parting pressed a medjeedie into his palm. The good man 
refused, warmly protesting in broken English that it would be a disgrace 
toa Syrian to receive money from a guest, and folded M.’s hand around 
the silver :piece. M. said that it would be equally a disgrace for an 
American not to pay something. The host insisted, and the guest per- 
sisted in plying arguments, until the weight of proof and the subtle 
influence of the concealed coin gradually caused the host’s hand to relax, 
when by a dexterous movement M. slid the coin out of his into the other’s 
palm, and they bade good-bye to their mutual satisfaction. 

On leaving Yebrfid, while still passing through the irrigated gardens, 
the village of en-Nebk loomed up imposingly an hour and a half to the 
northward. Being the last postal and telegraph station, we wished to send 
letters and:a despatch to our friends, but we were told that, although it 
was already nearly 8 o'clock, the office would not be open for at least 
two heurs. 

Another hour and a half over the rolling prairie brought us to Deir- 
*Atiyeh, where we rested for an hour in the hospitable house of Mr. 
Rahil, the teacher of the Protestant school. We availed ourselves of the 
interval ‘before the arrival of our train to write a letter to be sent by 
the teacher to Damascus. Barometer at 10 a.m., W. 25°7; B., 25°82 ; 
Height, ‘W., 4,000 feet. 

On leaving Deir-Atiyeh we entered the broad plain which merges 
on the left into the “ entering in of Hamath,” and on the other into the 
Syrian Desert. During the first hours of our way we met with large 
fields of Chorispora Syriaca, a pretty, pink-flowered crucifer, strongly 
resembling in general effect Silene <Atocion, which is so abundant in 
the maritime plains, and the western water-shed of Lebanon and Pales- 
tine. 

The range of Qalamtin, over which we had passed in coming from 
Ma’lilah to Yebrad, now bore away to the right, while the main chain 
of the Jebel-esh-Shurqi trended to the left, and gradually descended toward 
the plain of Hems. On a chalky hill-side we met with Mathiola Damas- 
cena, not heretofore seen so far north. A little further on Jris Sari, so 
common in Moab, and also found far out in the Syrian Desert. Also the 
white-flowered Tulipa bifora, then a blue-flowered variety of Jris 
Palestina. Little by little the ground began to assume the character- 
istics of desert, probably more from want of cultivation than from 
absolute sterility. As we rode farther to the northward, the peculiar 
conformation of the Hems Plain, which gave it the name of the “ entering 
in of Hamath,” began to unfold itself. Soon we passed the northernmost 
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spur of Antilebanon, and began to see Lebanon and the valley of Ccele- 
syria. To the north of Lebanon, separated from it by a broad plain, we 
could see the Nusairy range, while to the north of Antilebanon, and 
separated from it by the plain eastward of Hems, loomed up the range 
of hills which shuts in the Orontes Valley to the east. Hems is 
situated at the junction of the four arms of a cross, formed by the 
continuous valley of Coele-syria and Hamath, running south and north, 
and the east and west valleys, which bisects both mountain chains, crossing 
the other at a right angle. 

At 5 pm. we reached the Mnhammedan village of el-Mahin. 
Having to wait for our train before pressing on to Qaryetein, we called 
for some bread and lebben. The bread was dark-coloured, and by no 
means Clean, and the lebben was full of dust and goat’s hairs. Never- 
theless, we ate with the keen appetites of travellers, and, at 5.30 p.m., 
mounted and faced eastward towards the desert. Notwithstanding the 
brigandish look of our hosts they refused backshish for the provisions 
furnished, and bade us God-speed on our way. 

We had been gradually descending all the way from Yebrfd, and still 
our path lay downward by a gentle grade over a rolling plain to 
Qaryetein, three hours from el-Mahin. We left the last ploughed fields 
on turning our backs on this village, and passed no more arable land or 
water until we reached Qaryetein. Half an hour from el-Mahin I 
collected quantities of Svlene conifloru, characterised by its pink-purple 
flowers and the prominent white crown at the throat of the corolla. 
The moon rose full over the range of mountains to our right. By its 
brilliant light we saw a carriage track, which we followed all the way to 
Qaryetein. 

The streets of Qaryetein were turned into a putrid marsh by late 
rains. We passed through the silent town, and at 9 o’clock p.m. knocked 
at the outer gate of the teacher’s house. There was no response, and the 
gate being locked, we had no resource but to wait until one of the 
muleteers hunted up the proprietor, and brought him from the other 
end of the town. When he returned, however, he gave us a most 
hospitable reception. His wife immediately cleared out two of the three 
rooms of which the house is composed, and placed them at our service 
The room which we occupied was large and clean, and contributed not a 
little to our comfort for the two nights and the day which we spent there. 

Qaryetein owes its importance to the fact that it is the border town 
of the desert proper, and a necessary stopping place for all who go from 
Damascus to Palmyra. There are two sources of water in the town, one 
the wells which are found in the open court of each house, and the 
other the fountain at some distance from the walls. A supply of water 
for irrigation has been obtained by extensive trenches about twenty 
minutes east of the town, and a more meagre one at Mar Lian by similar 
means. The trench of Mar Lian runs back to an underground aqueduct, 
which is tapped every few yards by shafts similar to those noted at 
Mavarrah. 
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Qaryetein is governed by Fayyad Agha, the chief of a family, which 
has ruled this district in a feudal way for many generations. He has the 
reputation of being an arbitrary governor. We, however, experienced 
nothing but politeness at his hands. He called on us, and gave us all 
the information we desired in regard to the desert, among other things 
giving us an itinerary which made it unnecessary for us to carry water, 
as is usual on this journey. When we returned his call he showed us a 
number of interesting pieces of sculpture, with Palmyrene inscriptions 
on them. He told us that he proposed to form a small museum of such 
objects. He called the Palmyrene character Serankili, by which he 
probably meant Lstrangelo. 

Sunday, April6.—9 am. Barometer, W., 27:18, B., 27:4; height, 
W., 2,660, B., 2,600; mean, 2,630 feet. We held divine service in the 
house of Mr. Yusuf Shahin, the teacher, and after that a clinique for the 
sick folk of the village who chose to come for treatment. 

During our stay in Qaryetein a pretty piece of sculpture was brought 
to us, and offered for sale. It consisted of a slab of argillaceous lime- 
stone, 24 inches long, and 18 broad. Most of the Palmyrene busts are 
cut out of this stone. The accompanying sketch will give an idea of the 
style of the sculpture, which was far superior to any others which I saw. 
The drapery is graceful, the tiara and jewellery are carved with care, and 
the attitude is easy and natural. The face of the original must have been 
one of rare beauty (p. 27). 

The accompanying copies of squeezes taken from the inscriptions 
show the kind of legend which is found on all the busts and statues of 
Palmyra. 

On my second journey to Palmyra, in July of this year, I was 
fortunate enough to obtain the bust itself. There are manifest faults in 
the sculpture, but the general effect is pleasing. 

Monday, April 6.—6 am. We started im the cool of the morning for 
the desert. Our road lay at first through the walled gardens, and then 
through open irrigated fields. In these fields I found Astragalus con- 
duplicatus, Salvia controversa, and S. Verbenaca, L. var. vernalis; all new 
for this region. Twenty minutes from the town we came to the series 
of trenches above alluded to, about 15 feet’ deep, and at the bottom there 
was a small stream of water. The labour with which these deep 
trenches are excavated shows the value attached to even small quantities 
of water in this thirsty land. 

The part of the Syrian Desert on which we were entering consists of a 
series of mountain chains, trending nearly east and west, and separated 
by broad, almost level plains. The mountain masses are composed of 
the Lebanon cretaceous limestone, and the plains of mud and clay, with 
here and there an island of sand. The whole district seems to be under- 
laid by a layer of asphaltic shale. The well at ’Ain-el-Bieda is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. The surface spring at el-Jebah is also 
sulphurous. The fountains at Palmyra are very strongly so. 

The highest peaks of the mountain chains are not less than fifteen 
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hundred feet above the surface of the plains. The chains begin at the 
longitude of Qaryetein, and end at that of Palmyra. Their length is 
therefore about 50 miles. The southernmost is wholly denuded of trees, 
and, with the exception of a few scattered specimens of Rhamnus 
Palestina, I found no shrubs growing in the crevices of the rocks. The 
plains, notwithstanding their level appearance, fall gradually to the east- 


ward. By one of our barometers Palmyra is 1,300 feet and by the other 
1,180 feet lower than Qaryetein. The water which falls on them, and 
flows into them from the adjacent mountains, sinks into their surface. 
Not a single torrent flows out of them, even during the heaviest rains. 

The soil is a greyish marl, with occasional out-croppings of glaring 
white chalk. Flint chips and nodules abound in many places over its 
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surface. There are, however, many levels, where for miles there is not a 
pebble on the ground. 

In comparing these plains with those of the maritime districts of Sinai 
and the plateau of et-Tih, I was struck with the absence of the broad 
and deep torrent beds which characterise the southern deserts. While 
crossing the space between Palmyra and the military post of ’Ain-el- 
Beida, a violent thunderstorm broke over the line of our march, about 
an hour ahead of us. When we arrived there an hour later we found 
an area of ten miles square, over which we had passed dryshod two nights 
before, a vast morass, in the mud of which our horses’ hoofs sank to the 
fetlock joint at every step. The Wadi-el-Baridi, which we crossed during 
our first day’s journey, and in which we encamped, was the deepest 
water-bed that we encountered. It was only a few feet below the level 
of the plain. 

The vegetation of these plains differs widely from that of the Sinaitic 
valleys and of the plateau of the Tih. I met with only one species of 
Tamarix, T. tetragyna, and that, not growing as in Sinai and the Tih to 
the height of a small tree, but forming little clumps of shrubs scarcely a 
yard high on low sandy hummocks. On similar hummocks grows also 
Lycium Barbarum, but does not rise above two or three feet. Not an 
Acacia diversifies the landscape ; not a Retem offers even its light shade 
to the sunburnt traveller. Only one Zygophyllum, Z. eurypterum, reminds 
one of the numerous species of that genus in the southern deserts. There 
is not a solitary Caper, nor any other of the numerous shrubs and trees 
which give so decided and peculiar a character to the landscape of the 
Sinaitic valleys and the Tih. Only in the Wadi-el-Baridi did I see 
anything approaching a tree. Near our camp in that wadi were a few 
stunted trees of Pistacia mutica, a tree which we afterwards found in 
great abundance in the mountains of Jebel-el-Abiad and Bil’ 4s. There 
is every reason to believe that these mountains would support forests of 
Quercus cocctfera, or other of the trees that flourish in regions equally dry, 
but if they formerly existed they have disappeared. There is not even 
a tall herbaceous vegetation on the plains. The low desert grass, Pow 
bulbosa (and its congener or variety P. Stnratca), forms, for miles together, 
almost the sole vegetation, and when it has dried up in summer, it leaves 
those portions of the desert dreary indeed. 

At the season when we travelled there was much grass and a con- 
siderable number of flowers, some of them beautiful. Zris Sari is abundant 
on the western half of the plain, between Qaryetein and el-Beida. On 
the slope of Jebel-’Ain-el-Ww'Al, I found a new variety, var. amblyophylla, 
of Tulipa montana. The divisions of the perianth are obovate-oblong, 
obtuse. A pretty Hrysimum, with purple flowers half an inch broad, is 
found everywhere, appressed to the ground. It is the species named by 
Boissier, in his “ Supplement to the Flora Orientalis,” Z. Blancheanwm. 
It had been named by Blanche himself ‘£. hamoswm, on account of its 
hooked pods. I have seen his type specimens in his herbarium at Beir(t. 
But I am satisfied, by an exhaustive study of the species in the Anti- 
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lebanon plateaus, throughout which it abounds, and in the whole desert 
region through which we passed, where it is one of the most characteristic 
plants, that it is a variety of the polymorphic £. purpurewm. I propose 
for it the name var. Blancheanum, of the above species, iu memory of the 
lamented M. Blanche, to whom M. Boissier dedicated the new, but 
indefensible species. 

Among the showy flowers of the desert at this season are Ornithogalum 
montanum, var. platyphyllum, a fine species, with inch-and-a-half broad 
flowers. Sisymbriwm grandiflorum, Post, is a species with orange-coloured 
to pale yellow flowers, as large as the.common Stock. This plant is 
general through the western part of the plain. I have it also from 
Aintaéb. Brassica deflexa, also an orange-flowered crucifer, is found 
sparingly in rocky places near the western limits of the plain. 

Where the desert grass, Poa bulbosa, and P. Sinaica, grows in 
quantity, it gives large tracts of the plain the appearance of greenness 
and fertility. Tufts of Artemisia Herba-alba cover also large tracts, and 
give an olive-green tint to the surface. 

Characteristic of the region, although less abundant and showy, are 
Alyssum aureum <A, meniocoides, Valerianella Kotschyi, Malcolmia crenu- 
lata, M. torulosa, Peganum Harmala, the latter not yet in flower when 
we passed. Everywhere we saw young plants of Merula Blanchet, Boiss., 
which is also met with ketween en-Nebk and el-Mahin. 

Of great botanical interest are certain plants with a limited range. 
For example, in the green meadows surrounding the wells of Abul- 
Fawaris, half an hour west of Palmyra, was a great abundance of 
Hutchinsia petrea, a new plant for Syria. In the swampy district, a 
hundred square miles of territory were covered with Spinacia tetrandra. 
In the same swamps were found Cynomorium coecineum, and Phelipea 
lutea. In the middle region of glaring white clay I found the new and 
showy Muscari albicaule, Post. 

It is my conviction that artesian wells would convert the whole of the 
plain into a fruitful field. Many portions of it need only to be ploughed 
and sown to produce fair harvests, even with the scanty rainfall there 
enjoyed. 

The Fauna of the desert is limited. The fox, jackal, hyzena, hare, 
jerboa, and a few species of snakes and lizards, were all the animals we saw, 
The birds are mostly clad in sober grey, like the soil. Except vultures 
and hawks, and the hubarab, we met with no birds of any size during 
this journey. We afterwards found abundance of partridges and other 
game birds in the Bil-’4s chain. 

To return to our journey. As soon as we had passed the trenches east 
of Qaryetein we struck at once the dry plain, and bade good-bye to 
cultivation until we reached the irrigated gardens and fields of Palmyra. 
We carried no water with us, as we were to encamp by the Arabs at 
el-Baridi the first night, and at ’Ain-el-Beida the second. Usually, the 
first night is spent at el-Qasr, where there is no well, and water must be 
carried for man and beast. 
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Presently, after leaving the trenches, we crossed a shallow wadi, in 
which a considerable stream must flow during the rains, and rode about 
east across the plain. In this wadi we found Mthionema cristatum. On 
the plain Ornithogalum tenuifolium. After a couple of hours we crossed 
a low ridge, and came into another broad plain between it and the main 
chain of Jebel-el-Baridi. In this plain we met with a new species of 
Borraginacee, yet unnamed. We also found Allium Rothii, which is 
general throughout the desert. 

At 3 p.m. we arrived at the Wadi-el-Baridi. In numerous basins of 
white chalk along its bed we found water, which was drinkable, though 
warm. Along the sides of this wadi was a considerable number of Arab 
encampments, and their black tents dotted the base of the mountains of 
Jebel’ Ain-el-Ww’fll for several miles to the eastward. We pitched our 
tents by that of Sheikh Ramadan, the chief of the Fawa-~irah, a tribe of 
tributary Arabs. 

As soon as our train began to unload R. and myself rode southward 
for an hour and a half to the mountain range. The ground became more 
and more broken by wadies as we approached its foot. On a rocky hillside 
we collected Zygophyllum eurypterum, a species thus far found only in. 
the Syrian desert. Just before commencing the ascent of the mountain 
we passed a second encampment of the Faw4/irah. Our guide Khalid 
remained with these Arabs while we rode up the hill. Halfway up we 
encountered the var. amblyophylla of Tulipa montana, with a most 
brilliant crimson perianth. At the top, in crevices of the rocks, Umbi- 
licus Libanoticus, and everywhere Erysimum purpurewm, var. Blancheanum. 
A few bushes of Rhamnus Palestina were scattered over the hillside. The 
soil was still quite moist from the recent showers. I believe that it 
would ripen a crop of wheat or barley. 

The part of the ridge which we ascended is 200 or 300 feet lower than 
the highest peaks. The barometers stood W. 26:23, B. 26°42, giving the 
height by W. 3,650 and B. 3,600 feet above the sea. The difference 
of level between our camp in the plain and the top of the ridge at the 
point where we took our observations was by W. 910 feet. 

The view from this mountain top was very grand. Wave after wave 
of mountain ridges rolled away over the desert plain, which at this 
season still appeared green. The plain in which our camp lay is not less 
than 30 miles broad at its western end, and gradually narrows to the 
throat of the gorge at the entrance to the street of tombs at Palmyra. 
From our position we could make out quite clearly the castle on the hill 
west of Palmyra. El-Qasr loomed up in sharp outlines in the middle of 
the plain, two hours north of our encampment. 

On the slope of this mountain, a little north of our line of ascent, is 
the perennial fountain of ’Ain-el-Ww(l. The marauding parties of 
Arabs avail themselves of it during the whole year. 

After enjoying, as long as our time: would allow, the extensive 
prospect and the cool breeze, we descended to the plain. While leading 
my horse down the steepest part of the hill, my overcoat slipped off the 
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saddle. I offered a reward for its return, but either the Arabs did not 
find it, or thought the coat worth more than the reward, and I never saw 
it again. Such a loss is no trifling one in a journey where there is no 
way of replacing the lost article. Fortunately, however, our journey 
was not in the season of the bitter cold winds which often sweep over 
these deserts, and no ill consequences followed the loss. 

We galloped over the plain, and just before sunset reached our tent. 
The barometers read as follows :— 


7 p.m., W. 27°12; next morning, at 6 a.m., 27°2. 
B. 27°72. an i OR: 
Height, W. 2,740; B. 2,300. 


IT am unable to offer an explanation of the discrepancy between the 
relative readings at the top and on the plain, nor in fact for the idiosyn- 
cracies of aneroids in general. 

Tuesday, April 8.—At 6 a.m., we started across the plain in an 
oblique direction toward ’Ain-el-Beida. The roll of the plain is very 
gentle, and yet very decided. The soil is for the most part white, free 
from stones, and barren. Nevertheless, during the day we found 
Zizyphora tennior, Lallemantia Royleana, Wall (quite new for this 
region), Arnebia cornuta, and Muscari albicaule, Post, a new species, 
notable for its white stems and long peduncles. Seven hours of this 
prairie brought us to ’Ain-el-Beida. 

This military post was established by the Turkish Government a few 
years since for the protection of the road from Qaryetein to Palmyra, a 
road travelled by large caravans of merchants and travellers. The well 
seems ancient. It is over 80 feet in depth, and the curb and lining 
stones are deeply grooved by the ropes used to let down the leathern 
buckets. These buckets are composed of the untanned skins of cattle and 
goats. They are of the shape of an ordinary fleshpot, the mouth being 
a loop of wood or iron, around which the skin is rolled and sewed. The 
thong by which the bucket is held is of raw hide. The advantage of 
such a bucket over one of wood is made clear to anyone who watches 
how it sways to and fro, and strikes the uneven side of the well on its 
way up and down. A wooden bucket would soon be broken to pieces by 
such usage. The skin bucket, moreover, can be packed away in a very 
small space, and carried conveniently on a mule or ass. The water of 
this well is brackish, but seems wholesome. It is quite cool. 

The building, which serves as a barracks for the small garrison of 
soldiers, consists of a lower storey about 50 feet square, and a single, 
small room upstairs. The gateway is on the south side, opposite the 
well. There open into the central court, several vaulted chambers, 
which are used as stables and storerooms, A rude stairway leads to 
the roof. Over the doorway is the small upper room above-mentioned. 
It is occupied by the soldiers as a sleeping room, and a watch-tower 
from which to observe the adjacent desert. There is a wall breast high 
around the roof, loopholed for musketry. 
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The five men of the garrison, by virtue of the authority which they 
represent, rather than the impregnability of their position, constitute a 
guard sufficiently strong to overawe the hordes which occasionally, sweep 
through this plain on their lawless raids. I took down their names ; they 
are as follows : ’Abd-el-’ Assaf (Servant of .the Autocrat) ; Hamod-es-Salih 
(Praise of the Righteous One); ’Abd-el-Aghla (Servant of the Most 
Precious) ; Sdlib-el’ Ali (Righteous of the Lofty); ’Abd-Mahmfid (Com- 
mended Servant). One of these was a negro, but there seemed to be no 
race prejudice among them. Another was a Bedawi, and from him I 
obtained much valuable information, which I hope to lay before the 
readers of the Quarterly hereafter. 

At Qaryetein we had made the acquaintance of an assistant of the 
Attorney-General of Bagdad, who had been in Damascus, and was 
travelling overland to Bagdad in a palanquin, borne by two mules. It 
was so arranged that he could lie stretched out at full length on the bed, 
or sit up and look out of the windows on all sides. It was painted with 
scarlet, and formed a very conspicuous object in passing along the plain. 
This official had started at the same time as ourselves from Qaryetein, 
but had gone by way of el-Qasr, where he rested during the afternoon 
and evening hours, and then came on by night to el-Beida This mode 
of travelling is adopted for the double purpose of safety from the Bedawin 
and escape from the fervid heat of the day. We found him at the station 
on our arrival at 1 p.m. We arranged to join forces at sunset, and make 
a night march to Palmyra. Our two caravans made the imposing array 
of sixteen animals and fourteen men. To encourage our muleteers and 
attendants to undertake this night march we gave them a bowl of strong 
tea all around, and promised them a lamb the next day at Palmyra, 
Accordingly, after resting through the afternoon, we formed in close order 
of march, and started at dusk. As yet the moon had not risen, and even 
the stars were obscured by clouds. Our only guide was the dark outlines 
of the converging ranges of mountains to the right and left. Palmyra 
lies at their meeting point. By keeping our faces toward the castle, 
which looms up over the Palmyra notch, we were able to hold our way 
over the level plain. Not infrequently our horses recoiled from the edge 
of some little pool of water, often not over a yard broad, and a few inches 
deep, which had been left by some recent shower. On our return over 
the same route by day, we saw many such pools, and large districts wholly 
under water, but a few inches however in depth. 

As we approached the throat of the valley of tombs the tall towers 
of the dead loomed up on either side of the way. The moon, which had 
risen at half-past eight o’clock, now guided us over the rocky road, and 
caused the sepulchral monuments to stand out in bold relief. Presently 
we turned a corner in the path, and the wonderful panorama of Palmyra 
unrolled itself before us in the misty moonlight. It was one o’clock in 
the morning when we reached the street of columns. Silentiy as we 
had ridden in, the Sheikh was soon with us, and invited us to lodge with 
him, We preferred our freedom, and pitched our tent just within the 
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eastern gateway of the street of columns, and by half-past two we were 
sound asleep. 

Wednesday, April 9, Palmyra.—Barometer, 7 a.m., W. 28°2 B. 28°6 
giving the height by W. 1,680, and by B. 1,300 feet above the sea. The 
morning was bright, and our first thought was naturally the survey of 
the ruins. Although less massive than those of Baalbek, the general 
effect is more striking and impressive. No street of columns like this 
exists elsewhere, not even in Gerash, and the effect when the row was 
unbroken, and the monumental building at the western end was perfect, 
must have been extremely imposing, from whatever point seen. Not 
less so was the grand Temple of the Sun, which for general impression 
well rivals that of Baalbek. 

The most striking view of the ruins is that obtained from the castle 
on the hill west of the city. The castle itself is a most picturesque ruin, 
and is visible to a distance of twelve to fifteen hours on the western plain, 
and as far as the eye can reach on the eastern. The ascent to the castle is 
from the south, along the old road. A horse can easily go up from this side. 

In the foreground of the view from the castle is a line of pits, from 
which have been dug out many sculptures and other antiques. Beyond 
these are the remains of the several buildings, with well-preserved pillars, 
then the great double row of columns, beginning with the edifice usually 
considered as a tomb, and ending at the beautiful gateway where our tent 
was pitched. Branching from the main street near its centre is the side 
street of columns, the so-called market-place. Beyond the street of 
columns is the majestic Temple of the Sun, and far away behind it the 
glittering waters of the Sebkha (the salt lake of Palmyra), and behind 
that the boundless plain of the Syrian desert. 

On either side of the street of columns are the ruins of the numerous 
temples and mausoleums of the city. Around the whole may be traced 
the remains of the wall of Justinian. Tothe southward, along the flanks 
of the hills, and in the valley of tombs are the sepulchral towers, which 
are so peculiar in this land of wonders. No ruined city in Syria and 
Palestine, except Jerusalem, has such a point of view from which to take 
in a complete idea of its grandeur. 

‘The immediate site of Palmyra is sandy. Many of the fallen columns 
are embedded in white sand, and the Flora of the ruins takes its character 
from this circumstance. I collected among the fallen columns Leptalewm 
filifolium, Silene coniflora, Holosteum wmbellatum, Spergularia diandra, 
Malva parvifiora, Erodium laciniatum, E. glaucophyllum, Medicago tribu- 
loides Trigonella azurea, T. filipes, T. Arabica, Astragalus cruciatus, 
var. brachylobus, Post (a variety with tubercled hairs on the short pods), 
A, callichroiis, A. Forskahlei, Aizoon Hispanicum, Matricara aurea, Car- 
duus pycnocephalus, Kalpinia linearis, Statice spicata, Anchusa Millert (?), 
Lithospernum tenuiflorum, L. arvense, Linaria Ascalonica, var brachyloba, 
Post L. albifrons, Plantago albicans, Muscart racemosum, Belle valiaflexuosa, 
Gasea foliosa, Vulpia pectinella, Scleropoa Memphitica, Nardurus tenwi- 


florus, Bromus Matritensis, Aegilops crassa. 
Co) 
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At an early hour in the morning Sheikh Asaad came to pay us a visit, 
and bring me a lamb as a thankoffering. Eleven years ago he was shot 
by a Palmyrene, during an armed contest over the election of the present 
Sheikh of Palmyra, Mohammed Abdallah. The ball passed through 
the pleura and injured one of his ribs. When he arrived at the Johanniter 
Hospital at Beirfit he wasin a pitiable condition. A native quack had intro- 
duced into the wound bits of rags as tents for drainage. These had slipped 
one by one into the chest, and, by their increasing fetor, had brought 
about an irritative cough and fever, which had nearly worn out his 
strength. When the wound was laid open to remove these, the fissure 
between the lobes of the lung could be seen back to the roots of the lung, 
and the mechanism of expansion and contraction of the organ clearly 
made out. He was entirely cured at the hospital, and returned with a 
profound sense of gratitude to the friends whom he had found so far 
away. He showed his gratitude, not only by bringing the lamb, but by 
remaining as a guard of honour at our tent during our stay, and by giving 
us much information about the people and the homeward route. 

In the afternoon I took a comprehensive ride about the city, outside 
the cultivated fields. Beside gaining many interesting views of the city, 
I found at the edge of the wheatfields. Malcolmia Bunge, var. glabrescens 
(new for Syria), I. Africana, var. squarrosa, Cleome glaucescens, Helianthe- 
mum Neloticum, Silene Olivier’, Onobrychis Oliviert, Asperugo procumbens, 
Veronica triphyllos, Ixiolirion montanum, Muscari racemosum, Bellevalia 
Jleauosa. 

The fields and orchards are irrigated by water from four different 
aqueducts. The largest stream is that flowing from the great fountain, 
south-west of the ruins. The next is that which runs along the south wall 
of Justinian, and turns northward near the bend in the street of columns, 
and runs beyond the northern limits of the ruins. At two points on this 
aqueduct the owners have constructed staircases leading down to the water 
for the convenience of the villagers, who draw most of their water supply 
from this source. The owners, the Sheikhs Mohammed Abdallah, Abdal- 
lah Salim, and As’ad el-Faris, bought this aqueduct of the government 
for fifty Turkish lirvas, and cleaned it out at an expense of two hundred 
more. Until this was done, two years since, all the village supply of 
water was drawn from the great aqueduct, outside the walls. It is 
interesting to watch the erect carriage of the women as they walk along, 
spinning or swinging their arms, and often turning their necks and heads 
as they chat with one another, while they carry a jar with sixty pounds 
of water on their heads, never so much as touching it with a finger, how- 
ever violent the wind may be. Jasked one of the Arabs how they learned 
to do this. He replied that it is a matter of coquetry with them to carry 
a jar gracefully, and that they practise with much care from childhood to 
acquire a knack which commends them to the favourable notice of 
admirers of the other sex. ; 

There are two other canals which have been cleaned out, and supply 
water for irrigation. The Sheikh of the village assured me that there 
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were several more to the north of these. They are all ancient conduits, 
and indicate a copious water supply for the city. Sheikh Mohammed 
assured me that the wells of Abul-Fawaris, half an hour west of the city, 
are also on the line of another aqueduct, large sections of which are to be 
seen along the valley of tombs. 

To regulate the apportionment of water, a man stands at one of the 
street crossings in the Temple of the Sun, with an hour-glass in his hand, 
and takes the time allotted to each proprietor along the line of the public 
canal. The tidings of the expiration of the time are communicated by a 
call from the roofs of the houses. . 

The large canal, which is public property, is open from the point of its 
emergence from the natural tunnel out of which it flows. The others are 
covered, and lieat a depth of from ten to twenty feet below the surface. 

During the day we bathed in the great spring. It was a strange sen- 
sation to swim away into the darkness and find the water growing deeper 
and deeper the farther we penetrated, until it was far above our heads. 
We did not dare to swim very far into the heart of the mountain, lest the 
sulphurous vapours might cause asphyxia when beyond the reach of help. 

A horde of people pressed about us with copper coins, mostly of the 
Turkish and Cufic mintings, with a few of Greek and Roman date. All 
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were in the state of defacement so often noted in Palmyrene coins, 
attributable to the sitlphurous emanations from the soil. They also 
brought us a few clay scarabei and seals, and many squares of clay, about 
the size of one and two drachm weights. These are supposed to have been 


used as money. The impressions taken from two varieties may serve as 
c 2 
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‘illustrations of the smaller kinds. One of a larger size and different 
shape was brought tome. An imperfect scarabieus, apparently Assyrian, 
was also brought. It has a winged lion with a female head. 
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The Mudir has a small collection of busts of rather inferior workman- 
ship. He had, however, a large stone in front of the school-house, which 
he ordered to be turned face upward for our benefit (p. 35). It seems 
to be the father and mother of a family of three children. I took 
squeezes of the inscriptions, which are between the heads of the 
figures, copies of which ara given above. The photograph was 
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obtained at a subsequent visit. The stone is about 5 feet long by 3 broad. 
The mother is represented smaller than the boys, following the con- 
ventional ideas of Oriental artists. 

I secured a head in a sufficiently good state of preservation to show 
the headdress and coiffure, and the Palmyrene type of features, as also the 


\ oioade 
earrings and necklace, as seen in the accompanying cut taken from a 
photograph. 
T also sketched a male bust, which gives the characteristic cut of the 
hair, and the arrangement of the drapery, as found in all the male 


figures I saw. ‘The characters of the inscription differ by their sim~ 
plicity from those of the other tablets. 
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The workmanship is coarse, and the stone soft, and unsuitable for 
statuary. The greatest misfortune of Palmyrene architecture and art 
was the want of a suitable stone, in which to express the ideas of their 
time. The building stone is a limestone, full of veins and cleavages, so 
that it was almost impossible to carve a perfect Corinthian capital out of 
it, and the influence of the wind and sun and rain is seen in the deface- 
ment and almost destruction of a large number of elaborate details, 
which were undertaken in spite of the discouraging material. The 
statuary is chiselled out of a soft argillaceous limestone, easily cut, but 
as easily defaced, and incapable, like marble, of taking the finer expres- 
sion which Greek and Italian marbles are so well adapted to receive and 
retain. 

In the middle of the afternoon the clouds rolled up heavily from the 
west, and a few drops of rain fell. It, however, cleared up enough to 
enable me to complete my study of the environs of the city. At night 
we piled our collections in the middle of the tent, and covered them with 
all our available sacks and the tent carpet. It was well that we did so, 
as we had a series of smart showers in the night, and the rain sifted in 
more or less through the tent. None of our plants were injured, thanks 
to the precautions taken. 

The chains of Jebel ’Ain-el-Ww’fl, and Jebel-’Antar, and the other 
mountain ranges parallel to them, or forming angles with them, termi- 
nate, at the longitude of Palmyra, in a somewhat continuous chain, 
trending somewhat east of north. From the foot of this chain the great 
plain of the Euphrates stretches away to the east, with scarcely a knoll to 
break the vast expanse. An hour’s distance from Palmyra is the Sebsha, 
which we explored during our subsequent visit. At the time of the 
present visit it was a lake several miles in length and breadth. 

Thursday, April 10, Palmyra.—After a rainy night, the clouds rolled 
off, and the sun came out at about 10 a.m., with promise of a fair day. 
We immediately broke camp and started on our westward journey at 
llam. We took in the picturesque Turkish castle on the hill, and the 
tombs in the valley on our way. The view from the edge of the moat 
over the city is very fine. Doubtless that from the top of the castle is 
finer, but we did not think it worth the trouble of clambering up the 
rocks to the foot of the wall to obtain it. 

After lunching in the shadow of the aqueduct near the western end 
of the valley of tombs, we visited the wells of Abul-Fawaris, half an 
hour west of the town. We found the water sweet and cool. It flows 
from one well to another by an aqueduct, about twenty feet below the 
surface. Although we did not take the level by barometer, there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of Sheikh Mohammed’s opinion, that this 
aqueduct was continuous with that in the street of tombs. As before 
mentioned, it is intended to re-establish the connection with the part of 
the aqueduct in the street of tombs, and lead the water again to the town. 
The ground about these wells was moist, and bore at the time an 
abundant crop of green forage, on which a herd of cows was feeding as 


a 
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we passed. Among the plants growing in this meadow were Hutchinsia 
petrea (new for our district), Onobrychis Olivieri, Tetradiclis Salsa, and a 
species of Astragalus allied to A. bombycinus, perhaps a variety of it. 

Three-quarters of an hour farther on we passed a hill fifteen minutes 
north of the road, on which we saw ruins. I rode up the hill and found 
the pedestal and capital of a column, but no shaft anywhere in sight. 
There were no other ruins. It is interesting to speculate whether the 
shaft was ever brought to the spot. It could not be easily hidden on a 
conspicuous hill like that on which the base is erected. There would be 
no motive to remove a shaft elsewhere. -Unfinished monuments are very 
common in the East. There was no inscription to give any hint as to the 
date or purpose of these remains. 

Immediately after passing this hill, we saw a heavy, black cloud 
gather an hour ahead on our path, and the play of lightning and rolling of 
thunder made us sure that there must be almost a waterspout at the theatre 
of the storm. The cloud, however, soon rolled away over the range of Jebel- 
*Ain-el-Wuw'fil, and two hours later we were wading in a suddenly-formed 
swamp, in water in some places 3 inches deep, where two days before we 
had passed over a desert baked and cracked by the fierce sunshine. This 
great salt marsh, covering about a hundred square miles, was overgrown 
with Spinacea tetranda (not before noted in Syria), with here and there 
mounds, on which grew clumps of Yamarixtetragyna and Lyciwm 
Larbarum. Tn the most swampy places we met with the curious spike of 
Cynomorium coceineum and Phelipea lutea. 

In the middle of the swamp we met with three bases of columns, or 
altars. Two were entire, the third had only the sub-base. Ata distance of 
a hundred yards to the west was a portion of a pillar, half buried in the 
soil. As we photographed these bases at a subsequent visit, and copied 
the inscriptions, I will reserve further comment on them for the narrative 
of that journey. 

We arrived at el-Beida at 6 p.m., after a ride of five hours from the 
street of tombs at Palmyra. 

Friday, April 11th, ’Ain-el-Becda.—At our previous visit, three days 
before, our barometers had read W. 27°8, B. 28°2. They now read 
W. 27°87, B. 28°45. The mean will give by W.1,970 and by B. 1,700 feet 
above the sea. 


Heights above Mediterranean Sea. 


Watson. Browning. 

Damascus __.... ves ae 2,325 i: 2,325 
Maarca at re oe 4,200 “ 4,200 

Ps at ia oat 4,200 ee 4,200 
Ridge ab. Ma’lula _.... oe 5,500 au = 
Yebriid = oe ie 4,550 ae 4,600 

% At a me 4,525 ae 4,525 
Deir Atiyah .... ir Ab 4,000 at 4,025 


Qaryetcinamawtln:.< 004.8 108,660 Ak > 2,600 
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Heights above Mediterranean Sea—cont. 


Watson. Browning. 

?Ain el-Ww'.... wie ae 2,740 a8 2,300 
Top of Mount near Wv’al ... 3,650 ae 3,600 
’Ain-el-Beida ae _ 1,940 nee 1,800 

i 2 SU Spahr - =e peO 
Palmyra 2S res =: 1,480 aa 1,300 
migesae “A + Oa Reco Mees 
Abu Dali nay ne Be 2,070 = 2,170 
Hems .... ax ee ne 1,625 ae 1,770 
Hadidah ee st ea 1,500 a 1,525 


These are given without any allowance for temperature, and on the 
assumption that the instrumental error of each was constant. 

A cold and dense fog covered the plain when we arose. We could not 
see a hundred feet away. Nevertheless, our guides decided that we 
could march, and we made an early start. For two hours the mist 
continued without a sign of breaking but by 10 a.m. it had rolled 
entirely away. At 11 we began to see figures moving along the 
south-western edge of the plain. At first our guides were uneasy, 
suspecting that it might be a marauding party, but it soon became 
evident that it was a large tribe in motion, with all its flocks and herds, 
migrating in the direction of Hems and Hamath. A little before noon 
our line of march crossed theirs, and we had some conversation with 
those whom we met. This tribe migrates in this direction every spring, 
to pasture the broad fields of the Orontes Plain after the harvest is over. 

During the middle of the day the most characteristic plant which we 
found was Ferula Blanchet, a low species of that genus, about 18 inches 
high, called by the natives Abu-et-Tayyib. At the time of our journey 
the stalks were just coming into flower, and were quite tender and 
succulent. Our muleteers and guides stripped them of leaves, and ate 
freely of them. We tasted them, and found them not unlike celery. 
Doubtless they would make a very good salad, and also be palatable 
boiled, and served with a sauce, like asparagus. We also collected 
Scorzonera lanata, Hyoscyamus nvuticus, Asphodeline brevicaulis, beside 
other plants before mentioned. 

For several hours in the middle of the day we were in sight of el-Qasr, 
which we passed a little after noon, two hours to the south of our route. 

At about sunset we passed a small salt pool, among rugged hills, and 
at 7.30 p.m. reached el-Jebah, where there isa perennial stream a foot or so 
in width, and 2 or 3 inches in depth. We had been told that there was a 
ariver at Jebaih. There is, in point of fact, a torrent bed by the hamlet, 
but it only runs during heavy showers. Great is the value of the tiniest 
rill in this parched land. It was quite dark before we had our tent 
pitched and our supper eaten, and we lay down to a rest earned by 
thirteen and a-half hours of hard work. 

Saturday, April 12th, Hl-Jebdh.—6 a.m. Barometers, W. 27°3, B. 27°72; 


ie 
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height, W. 2,550, B. 2,285 feet—a little lower than Qaryetein, a fact 
verified subsequently. 

Arriving as we had done the night before, at dusk, we obtained the 
impression of a village, an impression not borne out by the three or four 
miserable ruins of huts which we saw in the morning. We found, 
however, a field of wheat, of about 2 acres in extent, which is irrigated by 
the rill beside which we were encamped. Three old men live here to sow, 
tend, and reap this little Eden. And out of it they not only get their 
own support, but give half of the produce to Fayyad Agha of Qaryetein, 
who is the owner. We could not have had a more forcible commentary 
on the small value of human labour here than was furnished by this fact. 
In July, when we passed another night at el-Jebah, we found these three 
old men threshing out the produce of the field, and irrigating some 
summer crops which they had planted. 

The water at el-Jeb&h has a decided odour and taste of sulphur, but 
much less pronounced than that of el-Beida and Palmyra. 


At an early hour we broke camp, and rode for two hours to 
el-Ghundhur, a wretched village at the edge of the desert. A ruin 
of Roman or more ancient times exists here. Only the lower courses of 
stone, however, are in place. The other material seems to have been 
pretty well broken up to build the village. Two copious springs of good 
water serve not only for drinking places, but to irrigate a considerable 
area of cultivated ground. 

As we had now cleared the desert, we dismissed Khalid and 
Mohammed, our guards and guides through the wilderness. They 
returned to Qaryetein, three hours away, while we pursued our journey 
to es-Sait, six hours to the north-east of el-Ghundhur. Our path lay 
over rolling, barren hills, which were not at that time utilised even for 
grazing. We passed a number of dolmens by the way, but all of rude 
construction and apparently modern. 

At es-Sait we came upon the first traces of grain growing without any 
irrigation, a fact which indicated that we had come within the sphere of 
regular and reliable rains. On our way from el-Ghundhur we had 
occasional floral evidence that we were vassing from the desert to the 
fertile regions. Allium Orientale, Astragalus Mitchell Post (a new 
species with pretty violet flowers, growing in great abundance), 
and Camelina lasiocarpus introduced us, and after passing es-Sait we 
rapidly came one by one to the familiar plants of Coele-syria and 
the Hems tableland; Onobrychis Sativa, L. var Montana, Alkanna 
strigosa, Veronica Orientalis, Salvia acetabulosa, and, above all, Asphodelus 
aucrocarpa, the universal plant of the upland prairies as well as of the 
coast. 

From es-Sait to Abu-Dali we passed for three hours over a rolling 
park-like country, more and more cultivated with broad and fertile 
wheat fields. We reached Abu Dali at 9 p.m., after a fourteen hours’ ride, 
and were glad to look forward to the rest of the coming Sabbath, and the 
end of our desert journey. 
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On Monday we passed through Hems, and on Tuesday afternoon 
reached Tripoli, whence we returned by steamer to Beirft. 

The following is a list of the plants collected during this journey. 
The italicised words are the names of plants new to this region. Those 
in small capitals of new species :— 


I.— RANUNCULACEA. 


1. Adonis dentata, Del. Syrian desert, common. 

2. Ranunculus Damascenus, Boiss. et Gaill. Damascus, 

3. Ceratocephalus falcatus, Pers., var. vulgaris, Boiss. Common on the 
Damascus plateau and in the desert. 

4, 5 var. exscapus, Boiss. Damascus plateau. 


IT.—PAPAVERACEZ. 


se 


Glaucium Arabicum, Fres. Qaryetem to Wadi el Baridi. 
Reemeria hybrida, Sih. Desert. 
7. Hypecoum grandifiorum, Boiss. Common in the desert. 


> 


II1.—FuMARIACER. 


8. Fumaria micrantha, Lag. Damascus. 


TV.—CRUvUCIFER2. 


9. Matthiola Damascena, Boiss. Yebrtd to el-Mahin. 

10. Arabis albida, Stev. var. umbrosa, Boiss. Ma’arrah to Yebrtid 
11. Aubrietia Inbanotica, Boiss. Rocks near Yebriid. 

12. Alyssum montanum, L. Yebriad. 


13. e campestre, L. Common everywhere. 

14. 5 calycinum, L. Jebel Qalamtin. 

15. rr dasycarpum, Steph. Nebk to Qaryetein. Desert. 

16. + aureum, Fenzl. Qaryetein to el-Baridi. 

We mentoc ae Boiss. Nebk to Qaryetein. Desert, common. 


18. Chhrysochamela RC, D.C. Desert. 
19. Hrophila minima, C. A. M. Yebrtd. Desert. 


20. re preecox, Stev. Desert. 
21. Maleoluia Bunge, Boiss. var. glabrescens, Boiss. Palmyra. 
22. He Africana, L., type. Palmyra to ’Ain el Beida. 
23. = re var. squarrosa, Post. Palmyra. 
24, x torulosa, Desf., var. contortuplicata, Boiss. Desert. 
25. erenulata, D, C. Antilebanon and Desert. Common. 
26. Susy ie um pumilum, Steph. Yebrtid. 
de 9 Sophia, L. Common throughout. 
28. 4 runcinatum, Lag. Wadi el Baridi. 
29. r GRANDIFLORUM, Post, Sp. nov. Syrian desert. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 


54, 
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Erysimum purpureum, Auch, var. Blancheanum, Post (E. Blanche- 
anum, Boiss.). Plateau of Antilebanon and Syrian Desert. 
Leptaleum filifolium, D.C. Syrian Desert. Palmyra 
Camelina lasiocarpa, Boiss et Bl. Es-Sait. 
Brassica Tournefortii, Gowan. En-Nebk to el-Mahin. 
x defleca, Boiss. Qaryetein to el-Baridi. 
Diplotaxis erucoides, L. Damascus. 
Lepidium perfoliatum, L. Damascus. 
Thlaspi perfoliatum, L. Yebrdd plateau. 
Iberis odorata, L. Damascus plain: 
Aithionema cristatum, D. C. Qaryetein to el-Baridi. 
Hutchinsia petrea, L. Wells of Abul-FawAris, Palmyra. 
Clypeola jonthlaspi, L. Qaryetein to el-Baridi. 
Tsatis Aleppica, Scop. Qaryetein to el-Baridi. 
Texiera glastifolia, D. C. En-Nebk to el-Mahin. 
Chorispora Syriaca, Boiss. Damascus to el Mahin. 


V.—CAPPARIDE. 


Oleome glaucescens, D.C. Palmyra. 


VI.—CisTacez. 


Helianthomum Niloticum, L. Palmyra. Desert everywhere. 


55 vesicaritum, Boiss. Qaryetein to el-Baridi. 


VII.— VIoLARIE®, 


Viola ebracteolata, Fenzl. Near Yebrid. 


VIII.—SILENEz. 


Silene coniflora, Otth. Common throughout plateaux. 


»  Otpartita, Desf. var. Oliviert. Palmyra. 


IX.—ALSINEZ. 


Holosteum umbellatum, L. Damascus. Desert. Palmyra. 
Alsine picta, 8 et S. Damascus to Palmyra. 
Spergularia diandra, Guss. Palmyra. 


X.—TAMARISCINEA, 


Tamariatetragyna, Ehr, Ain-el-Beida to Palmyra. 
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55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 


66. 
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XI.—MALVACE. 
Malva Aigyptia, L. Desert. 
» parviflora, L. Palmyra. 
XII.—Zye@orHYLLE. 


Zygophyllum eurypterum, Boiss et Buhse. Wadi-el-B4ridi. 
Tetraciclis salsa, Stev. Palmyra to ’Ain-el-Beida. 


XITI.—GERANIACEZ. 


. Erodium cicutarium, L. Qaryetein. 


5 cichonium, L. Desert. 
FS laciniatum, Cav. Palmyra. 
a malacoides, I. Palmyra. 


55 glaucophyllum, Ait. Palmyva. 
FB Gaillardoti, Boiss. Yebrid to Qaryetein. 


XIV.—RHAMNACEA, 


5. Rhamnus Palestina, Boiss. Jebel’ Ain-el- Ww. 


XV.—ANACARDIACEA, 


Pistacia mutica, F.and M. Wadi-el-Baridi. 


XVI—LEGuMINosé. 


67. Medicago tribuloides, Dess. Palmyra, 

68. Trigonella micrantha, C. A. M. Damascus. 

69. 55 azurea, C. A. M. Palmyra. 

70. a filipes, Boiss. Palmyra. 

le “ Arabica, Del. Palmyra. 

72. Astragalus cruciatus, Link VAR BRACHYLOBUS, Post. Palmyra. 
73. es callichrotis, Boiss. Palmyra. 

74, 7 conduplicatus, Bertol. Desert. 

75. * tuberculosus, D. C. Borders of desert. 

76. 5 Patmyrensis, Post. Near Wells of Abul-Fawaris.! 
Tie x cretaceus, Boiss. et Ky. Borders of desert. 

78. Se mollis, M. B. En-Nebk to el-Mahin. 

79. 3 Aleppicus Boiss. Damascus plain. 

80. 5 Forskahlei, Boiss. Desert.” Palmyra. 


1 Perhaps a variety of A. bombycinus, Boiss. 


81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 


99: 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
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Astragalus MitcnEuu, Post. Sp. nov. El-Jebah to el-Ghundhur ; 


Es-Sait. 
4 ancistrocarpus, Boiss et Haussk. Desert. 
"5 angulosus, D. C. Chalk hills north of Damascus. 
5 Trachoniticus, Post. Syrian Desert. 
Onobrychis sativa, L. var. montana, Boiss. Border of desert. 
5 Olivieri, Boiss. Palmyra. 


Vicia Noéana, Reut. Hems to Hadidah. 


XVII.—Rosacea, 


Cerasus microcarpa, C. A. M. Wadi-el-Harir. 

»  UMBELLATA, Post. Sp. nov. Wadi-el-Harir. 
Prunus wrsint, Ky. Ma’arrah to Yebrfid. 

»  monticola, C. Koch Wadi-el-Harir. 
Amygdalus communis, L. Antilebanon. Ma/arrah plateau. 
Rosa canina, L. Yebritd. 


XVIII.—CRASSULACE. 


Umbilicus Libanoticus, Boiss. Jebel-’Ain-el-Wu'Al. 


XTX.—MESEMBRYANTHEMACE. 


Aizoon Hispanicum, L. Palmyra. 


X X.—UMBELLIFER A, 


Ferula Blanchei, Boiss. Desert. 


XXI.— 


Valerianella truncata, Rchb. Qaryetein. 
Kotschyi, Boiss. Desert. 


” 


xX XII.—Conysosit. 


Bellis pereunis, L. Ma’arrah to Yebrad. 

Chamemelum grandifiorum, Boiss et Haussk, Ma’arah to Yebriid. 
5 auriculatum, Boiss. El-Beida to el-Jebah. 

Matricaria aurea, L. Palmyra. 

Achillzea » var. discoidea, Boiss. Damascus. 

Artemisia Herba-alba, L. Desert and contiguous regions. 

Senecio coronopifolius, Desr. Desert. 

Carduus pycnocephalus, Jacq. Palmyra. 

Centaurea, sp. Palmyra, 
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108. 
109. 
110. 
Telit 
112. 


113. 
114. 


115. 


116. 
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Keelpinia linearis, Pall. Palmyra. 

Lagoseris bifida, Vis. Desert. 

Taraxacum officinale, L. Ma’arrah to Yebrfid. 

Zollikoferia, sp. Desert. 

Tragopogon buphtalmoides, Boiss. var. . stenophyllum, Boiss. Qarye- 
tein to ’Ain-el-Beida. 


Scorzonera lanata, M. B. Table lands. Desert. 


” 


papposa, D. C. Desert. 


XXITI.—PrIMyLAcEz, 


Androsace maxima, L. Damascus plain 


X XIV.—PLUMBAGINACEA. 


Statice spicata, Willd. Palmyra. 


XX V.—APOCYNACER, 


Vinca Libanotica, Zuce. Yebriid. 


XX VI.—BoRAGINES. 


. Asperugo procumbens, L. Palmyra. 
. An undetermined species of Boraginea, genus uncertain Western 


half of desert. 


” 


. Anchusa Milleri, Willd ? Desert. Palmyra. 
. Lithospermum tenuiflorum, L. Palmyra. 


arvense, L. Palmyra. 


. Arnebia cornuta, Ledeb. Palmyra. Desert. 
. Alkanna strigosa, Boiss. Hs-Sait to Abu-Dali. 


XX VII.—SoLANACE. 


125. Lycium Barbarum, L. Clamps in desert. 


” 


” 


” 


3. Hyoscyamus reticulatus, L. Qaryetein. 


muticus, L. El-Beida to el-Jebah. 


XX VIITI.—ScropHuLarrtacEm. 


. Verbascum Galileum, Boiss. Hems to Tripoli. 


Damascenum, Boiss? Palmyra. 


. Linaria Ascalonica, Botss., var, BRACHYLOBA, Post. 
131. 


albifrons, S. and S. Palmyra. 


Palmyra. 


132. 
133. 


134. 
135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 
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Scrophularia zanthoglossa, Boiss. Hems to Tel-Kelakh. 
e variegata, M. B., var. Libanotica, Boiss. Damascus to 
Ma/varrah. 
Veronica Orientalis, Mill. Es-Sait to Abu Dali. 
4 triphyllos, L. Palmyra. Nebk to Qaryetein. 


XXI1IX.—ORoBANCHACES. 


Phelipea lutea, Desf. Desert in salt marshes. 


OX ee 


Salvia acetabulosa, Vabl. Es-Sait to Abu-Da4li. 

»  verbascifolia, M. B. En-Nebk to el Mahin. 

»  controversa, Ten. aryetein. 

»  Verbenaca, L., var. vernalis, Boiss. Qaryetein. 
Nepeta cryptantha, Boiss. et Haussk. Hems to Tel Kelakh. 
Lallemantia Royleana, Wall. El-Baridi to ’Ain-el-Beida 
Zizyphora tenuior, L. Desert. 

Stachys Arabica, Horn. Hems to el-Hadidah. 


XX X7.—PLANTAGINEZ. 


Plantago albicans, L. Palmyra. 


XXX I[I.—CHENOPODIACE®. 


Spinacia tetrandra, Stev. Palmyra to ’Ain-el-Beida. 


XX XIIL—SansoLace. 


Kochia sp. Desert. 
Atriple Paleestinum, Boiss. Palmyra. 
Chenolea Arabica, Boiss. Desert. 


XX XITV.—MyYROBALANACES. 


Cynomorium coccineum, L. Palmyra to ’Ain-el-Beida. 


XXX V.—EUPHORBIACEA. 


Euphorbia Apios, L. Desert. 


XXX VI.—ORCHIDACER. 


Orchis incarnata, L. Hems. 
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153, 
154. 
155. 
156. 


157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
7s 
172. 


173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 


177. 


178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
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XXXVI 


Tris Germanica, L. Hems to 
Sari, Baker. Desert. 
Palestina, Baker var. Cx 


” 


>) 


T.—IRIDACEA. 
Tripoli. 


RULEA, Post. 


Lxiolirion montanum, Lab. Palmyra. 


XXX VITI.—LILIAcES. 
Es-Sait to Abu-Daéli 


Asphodelus microcarpa, Viv. 

Asphodeline lutea, L. ems. 
FS brevicaulis, Bert. 

Allium Rothit, Zucc. Desert. 


” 


MUSCARI ALBICAULE, Post, Sp. nov. 
racemosum L. Palmyra. 


” 


R neglectum, Guss. 


Jlecuosa, Boiss. A 


” 


” 


Desert. 


El-Beida to el-Jebah. 


Orientale, Boiss. El-Ghundhur to Es-Sait 
El-Baridi to Ain-el-Beida. 
Table lands 


En-Nebk to El Mahin 
Bellevalia ciliata, Cyr. Desert. 
ntilebanon. Palmyra 


densiflora, Boiss var. LoneipEs, Post 


Ornithogalum lanceolatum, Lab. Yebrid. 


” 
” ” 


”» 


montanum, Cyr. 


Jebel Qalamtin. 
var. platyphyllum, Boiss 
tenuifolium, Guss. Desert. 


Tulipa montana, Lindl. var, AMBLYOPHYLLA Post. 


Wwal. 


” 


biflora, L. En-Nebk to Qaryetein. 


Gagea reticulata, Pall. Jebel Qalamtn. 


” 


Lloydia rubro-viridis, Baker. 


XXXIX. 


Carex stenophylla, Vahl. Ma’arrah to Zebrid Desert 


foliosa, Presl. Yebrad. Palmyra. 


Jebel Qalamitin. 


—CYPERACER. 


XL.—GRAMINES. 


Sphenopus divaricatus, Rehb. 


Desert. 


Poa bulbosa, L. Everywhere in the desert. 
»» Sinaica, Boiss. En-Nebk to Qaryetein, 
», Limoleontis, Held. El-Beida to el-Jebah. 

Vulpia pectinella, D.C. Paluyra. 


Festuca inops, Del. Wadi el 


Baridi. 


Sclerochloa dura, Beauv. Qaryetein. 


Scleropoa Menophitica, Spr. 


Palmyra 


Desert 


Hems. 


Deser 


Jebe 


Ain-el- 
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186. Nardurus tenwifloras, Boiss. Palmyra. 


187. Orientalis, Boiss. Qaryetein to el Baridi. 
188. Bromus matritensis, L. Palmyra. 

189. Aegilops crassa, Boiss. Palmyra. 

190. Rhizocephalus Orientalis, Boiss. Desert. 


XLI.—NatlADACEA. 


191. Potamogeton crispus, L. Canal ; Damascus. 


X LIT.—CHaraces, 


192. Chara, sp. Great fountain ; Palmyra. 


XLIITI.—Licuenrs. 


193. Lecanora lentigera, Web. Incrustation in salty ground. 


COMPARISON OF THE ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE IN 
PALESTINE AND IN ENGLAND IN THE TEN 
YEARS ENDING 1889. 


By James GuaIsHER, F.R.S. 


In the quarterly reports of the Palestine Exploration Fund, beginning 
July, 1888, and ending October, 1890, the results of observations taken 
at Sarona in the ten years ending 1889 have been published. 

The observations at Sarona were taken a little north of the great 
orange groves of Jaffa, at a place one mile and a half from tie sea shore, 
and about 50 feet above the sea level, in lat. 32° 4’ N. and long. 34° 34’ E., 
by Herr J. Dreher. 

The observations at Blackheath were taken during the same ten years, 
at about 150 feet above the sea level, in lat. 51° 29’ and long. 0° 1’ E., 
by myself. 

The observations at Sarona have been reduced to 32° Fah., and those 
at Blackheath have been corrected for the difference of elevation of 100 
feet and reduced to 32° Fah. 
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In this table, the fact of the reading of the barometer in the six 
months from May to October so seldom reaching 30 inches is the first to 
notice. The reading exceeds 30 inches in every January, February, 
March, November, and December ; in seven Aprils out of the ten; in 
three Mays, in two Septembers; in four Octobers; and there is no 
instance in the months of June, July, and August of a reading so high 
as 30 inches. 


The maximum for the year has occurred in— 


The maximum was 


eae. 4 times, viz., in 1880, 1881, 1884, Ins. 


and 1887 .... Se a soe me 30286) in S87, 
February, once . em O24 Oe alS82 
December, 5 Pat in 1883, 1885, 1886, 1888, 

BEUsOOOn set, ase oe ee ea oh ea oee 


The lowest of the monthly maximum veadings has occurred five times 
in July and five times in August, viz. :-— 


The lowest was 
Ins. 


July, in 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1885 ... 29°771 in 1883 
August, in 1884, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 29°754 ,, 1886 


The numbers at the foot of the columns give the mean of each year ; 
the largest, 30°04, was in 1882 and 1884,and the smallest, 29°969, in 
1883. 

Tn the last column is shown the mean of the ten highest readings in 
each month. The highest, 30188 is in January; the next in order is 
30°168 in December. The lowest is 29°805 in August ; the next in order 
is 29°823 in July. 

The mean of all is 30°017 inches. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. ays 


A very marked difference is shown in this table from the corresponding 
one at Sarona, the reading being above 30 inches in every month. 
The maximum for the year has occurred in— 


: , The highest was 
January, 4 times, in 1880, 1882, 1888, and Ins. 


1889 eos wo GORD in, lel 
February, 3 times, in 1883, 1886, ad 1887. 30°765 ,, 1886 
March, once .... aes “oe Sone 0 OO lem SSo 
May, once a on Be, ane are 301092, 7, 2 L88T 
October, once .... ee ee SOO DO4 ccs: 


Thus a very marked difference, athena in the case of January, is 
shown from the times of maximum pressure at Sarona. 
The lowest maximums for the year has occurred in— 


The lowest was 


January, once .... ee < ee ...  30°064 in 1880 
February, once .... ee ae Je oe LOU TLIOME LOS 
April, once ate rs Aen ee)  SUL0S I ee LSs4 
May, twice, in 1885 atl 1889 ie op COMI 5 NEY 


July, 3 times, in 1880, 1883 and 1888 see 30,0298 Loss 
November, twice, in 1882 and 1887 .... xo | | OKOGS ales 


The numbers at the foot of the columns give the mean of each year ; 
the largest, 30°454 inches, in 1887, and the smallest, 30°298 inches, in 1888. 

The number in the last column shows the mean of the ten readings. 

The highest, 30°552, is in January ; and the next in order, 30°465, in. 
December. The lowest is 30°231 in July, and the next in order is 30°233 
in August. These months are in agreement with those at Sarona, and 
thus, though at Blackheath there was no absolute maximum in December, 
yet its general high pressure has the second place on the mean as at 
Sarona. The mean of all is 30°368 inches. 

If we compare the numbers in Tables I and II together month by 
month, we shall see that at Blackheath the maximum atmospheric pressure 
has been greater in every month but two, viz., in November, 1882, and in 
January, 1887, when the pressure at Sarona rose higher by 0°007 inch 
and 0:064 inch respectively than at Blackheath. Again, in November, 
1888, the difference was only 0°001 inch. In every other month the 
atmospheric pressure at Sarona was less than at Blackheath, and in some 
months by as much as six-tenths of an inch, viz., in May, 1881; January 
and July in 1882; February, March, and May, 1883; and April, 1887. 
By taking the difference between the number in the last column of the 
two preceding tables, the mean excess of maximum atmospheric pressure 
at Blackheath over that at Sarona is :— 


‘ In. In. In. 

January ... 0°364 May ROL September.... 0°371 
February ..... 0°325 June ee io sO October .... 0°384 
March wee 0°38 44 July «-. 0°408 November.... 0°283 


April a OM August .... 0°428 December .... 0°297 
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The numbers in this table show very small differences from each other, 
and there is not one reading so small as 29°4 inches, differing in this respect 
very much from our experience in England. 


The minimum at Sarona for the year has occurred in— 


The lowest was 
Ins. 


January, twice, in 1883 and 1887 _.... wx =.29°442 in 1887 
February, twice, in 1881] and 1888 _.... .. 29°524 ,, 1881 
April, 4 times, in 1880, 1884, 1885, and 1886 29°482 ,, 1885 
July, twice, in 1882 ae 1889 es ... 29°494 ,, 1889 


The highest minimum for the year bas occurred in— 


The highest was 


Ins. 
January, twice, in 1880 and 1882 .... ...  29°873 in 1880 
October, 4 times, in 1881, 1883, 1887, and 
1888 seek 29°860 ,, 1887 
November, 3 times, in 1885, 1886, Ne 1889 29°822 ,, 1885 
December, onee.... ae a its 297846 2 el 83d: 


The numbers at the foot of the columns give the mean for each year 
the largest was 29°681 in 1882 and the smallest 29°614 in 1888. 

The numbers in the last column show the mean of the ten readings. 
The lowest is in April, 29°543 inches, and the next in order is 
July, 29°553 inches. The highest, 29°779 inches, is in October, and the 
next in order, 29°752 inches, isin November. The mean of all is 29°662 
inches. 
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Very remarkable indeed are the numbers in this table as compared 
with those in the corresponding table at Sarona. In every year the 
atmospheric pressure has been less than 29 inches, and with few excep- 
tions the readings have been lower than those at Sarona, and in some 
months by an inch or more, viz., October and November, 1880; October, 
1882; January and December, 1884; October, 1886; with numerous 
instances of 0O°7 inch, 0°8 inch, and 0°9 inch. There are, however, 
a few instances in which the minimum at Sarona was lower than at 
Blackheath, viz., January, 1880; April, 1881; June, 1883; July and 
August, 1885 ; June, 1886 ; and July, 1887; that in July, 1885 by the 
large amount of 0°286 inch. 

The minimum at Blackeath for the year has occurred in— 


The lowest was 


January, 4 times, in 1881, 1884, 1885, and Ins. 


1887 a aes a eae a e2S460 sine es 
March, twice, in 1888 and 1889 =e .. 28646 ,, 1888 
September, once or ao ee «. 28748 ,, 1883 
October, once .... ar a wae an SASTRY 5, IGS: 
November, once — ae 5 oe eo Gol 1880 
December, once.... sdee tare Pte .». 28254 ,, 1886 


The highest minimum for the year has occurred in—- 
The highest was 
Ins. 


January, once .... nie one nes ...  29°874 in 1880 
February, once.... nee ect ae 29 GOS elteSin 
April, once obi aise woes nt ee 293604" 5 1881 
June, 4 times, in 1882, 1883, 1886,and 1889 29691 ,, 1883 
July, once wave Si me Re oe Ope ee LoSD 
September, once ae oe ers mae 297005) L888 
November, once a a ae =.  29'685 5, 1884 


The numbers at the foot of the columns give the mean for each year ; 
the largest was 29°286 inches, in 1888, and the smallest 29:076 inches, 
in 1882. 

The numbers in last column show the mean of the ten minimum 
readings :—The lowest, 29°007 inches, in October, and the next in order, 
29°035 inches, in December. The highest, 29°521 inches, in June, and 
the next in order, 29°486 inches, in July. 

By taking the difference between the number in the last column of 
Tables III. and IV. the average lower barometer readings in England 
below those in Palestine will be shown, viz. :— 


In. In. In. 
January ... 0634 May ws 07328 September.... 0°366 
February .... 0°467 June ee Olen October. .... 0°72 
March we 0540 July ey OO 72 November.... 0°690 
April on WANE August ... Q176 December .... 0688 


The mean of all is 0°438 inch. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 59 
The greatest ranges appear in the winter and spring months, and the 
smallest in the summer and autumn months. 


The greatest monthly range in the year has occurred in— 


The largest was 


Ins. 
January, 3 times, in 1883, 1884 and 1887... 0°843 in 1887 
February, once .... aes Re ODA S 4.8 OL SS2, 
March, twice, in 1881 si 1886 a pe WEEDON} ets! 
April, once ey ne Ba ies ame 102062) ahs) EELSSO) 
September, once . ae pee Og LO ME el SS.o 
December, ee in 1888 ae 1889 Lm wa O172b 4 1888 


The least monthly range in the year has occurred in— 


The smallest was 
Ins. 


June, once «we O7139 Im 1883 
August, 4 dittes, in n 1882, 1886, ‘1888, ad 1889 0132 ,, 1886 
October, 5 times, in 1880, 1881, 1884, 1885, 

ING! USS rey ar are cans en Ono Sa ee oo 


These small ranges are remarkable. 


The mean monthly range in each year is shown at the foot of each 
column. The largest is 0°405 inch, in 1888, and the smallest, 0°337 
inch in 1886. The mean monthly range is 0°362 inch. 

The numbers in the last column show the mean range in each month. 
The largest, 0511 inch, is in March, and the next in order, 0°503 inch 
is in February. The smallest, 0-201 inch, is in August, and the next 
in order, 0°248 inch, is in October, 
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These ranges differ very greatly from those in the preceding table, as at 
Sarona the greatest appear in the months of Winter and Spring, and 
frequently exceeding an inch, and in two instances, viz., in January, 
1885, and December, 1886, exceeding 2 inches. The smallest appear in 
June, July, and August. 

The largest monthly range in the year has occurred in— 


The largest was 


January, 4 times, in 1881, 1884, 1885, and mms. 


1887 oats oie Be an ... 2°108 ins. in 1884 
February, twice, in 1882 and 1883 ©... eS Ine eloss 
March; twice, in 1888 and 1889 a ap OVO, ey ulishsts) 
November, once RAS ces es net els 74505: wae LSS0 
December, once.... aes Ree es an, CPAs oy TUES 


Agreeing generally in the months with those at Sarona. 
The smallest monthly range at Blackheath in the year has occurred 
in— 
The smallest was 
Ins. 


April, once siee 06 wise me Ee ODoo in 8st 
May, once oh se a ee ..  OD54 , 1889 
June, 3 times, in 1880, 1882 and 1886 pe ODO eel oS6: 
July, 4 times, in 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1887... 0586 ,, 1885 
August, once... ree ae ar 20) 10,6868) 4) 1888 


Differing generally in the months with those at Sarona. 

The mean monthly range in each year is shown at the foot of each 
column. The largest, 1°351 inch, in 1882, and the smallest, 1:075 inch, 
in 1889. The mean monthly range is 1158 inch. 

The numbers in the last column show the mean range in each month. 
The largest, 1°498 inch, in January, the next in order, 1’409 inch, is in 
November. The smallest, 0°746 inch, in July, and the next in order, 
0°757 inch, in June. 

By comparing the numbers in the Tables V. and VI. it will be seen 
that the range in every month was larger at Blackheath that at Sarona ; 
the least difference was about a quarter of an inch in the months of June, 
1880 and April, 1884; there are many instances exceeding | inch, and 
three exceeding 14 inches in the months of January, 1884, and October 
and December, 1886. 

By taking the difference between the numbers in the last column of 
Tables V. and VL., the greater range of atmospheric pressure in England 
over that in Palestine is shown in every month, and are— 
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In. 
January ... 1°008 May 
February .... 0°846 June 
March _....._ 0'884 July 
April fo RO Gon August 


In. 
0°705 September... 
0°500 October vs 
0°480 November.... 
0'°623 December .... 


In. 
0°757 
1126 
1074 
0°884 


By dividing the mean range in each month at Blackheath by the mean 


range at Sarona, it will be found that the range at Blackheath in— 


April cans tne 

February, March and July 
January, June and December 
May A 

September 

November 

October 


The mean annual range was at— 


Blackheath 
Sarona 


The highest reading during the 10 years, at 


Blackheath 
Sarona 


” 


23 ” > 
3 » ” 
3h ” 33 
33 ” ” 
4g ; , 
53 cb) ” 
In. 
1:985 
O711 


Was 
Ins. January 


30°890 in 1882 
30285 , 1887 


The lowest reading during the 10 years, at— 
to} oD ? 


Blackheath 
Sarona 


The extreme range was at— 


Blackheath 
Sarona 


Was 
Ins. January 


98954 in 1886 
29-442 =, «1887 


2°436 ins. 
0'843 in, 


so that the range at Sarona was about 4 of that in England. 


is about 24 times larger than at Sarona. 
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The mean monthly readings are highest in the winter months, but 
very seldom so high as 30 inches ; the lowest are in the summer months, 
but none so low as 29°6 inches, so that the mean monthly atmospheric 
pressure is very uniform. 

The highest monthly mean reading of the barometer at Sarona, in the 
year, has occurred in— 


The highest was 
January, 4 times, in 1880, 1881, 1882, and Ins, 


1884 hake coe ... 980°060 in 1882 
February, twice in 1883 and 1887 eee pee 29795 8ae Som 
November, once es 29967 else 


December, 3 times, in 1885, 1886, mie 1888 29:979 ,, 1886 


so that the months of highest mean pressure are January, February, 
November, and December. 

The lowest monthly mean reading of the barometer at Sarona in the 
year has occurred in— 


The lowest was 


July, 6 times, in 1880, 1882, 1883, 1886, 1888, Ins. 
and 1889 .... xr ea .. 29648 in 1889 
August, 4 times, In 1881, 1884, “985, and 1887 29°653 ,, 1887 


so that the months of lowest mean atmospheric pressure are July and 
August. 

The numbers at the foot of each column show the mean yearly 
pressure ; the highest, 29°859, was in 1884, and the lowest, 29°818, was in 
1883. 

The numbers in the last column show the mean of the ten monthly 
mean readings. The highest, 29°962 inches, is in January, and the next 
in order, 29°958 inches, is in December. The lowest, 29°683 inches, is in 
July, and the next in order, 29°686, is in August. The general mean 
pressure is 29°849 inches. 
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The mean monthly readings are highest in the winter months, 
as at Sarona, the readings often exceeding 30 inches, excepting in 
the months of April and August, in which months, in none of the years, 
the reading reached 30 inches, The lowest reading was in January, 
1886. 

The highest monthly Agile of the Tecoaictes at Blackheath, in the 
year, has occurred iIn— 


The highest wus 


Ins. 
January, 3 times, in 1880, 1882 and 1888 ... 30°309 in 1880 
February, twice, 1886 and 1887 ee moos UR fetta 
May, once Ses me SUSI LSS 
November, twice, in 1884 and 1 1889 ie OU; L3O I eeOSo 
December, twice, in 1883 and 1885 .... = . oa {6 1885 


The months agreeing, with the exception of the one instance in May, 
with those at Sarona. 

The lowest monthly mean reading of the barometer at Blackheath, in 
the year, has occurred in— 


The lowest was 


Ins. 
January, once .... st ...  29°584 im 1886 
February, twice, in 1880 and 1881 ae am LOFTS TG 4) ood 
March, once .... ae Ae oe nce 29'D301 5; S88 
April, once tise oa ive 2ORTDO" Less: 
October, twice, in 1885 od 1889 sat eee 29627 | see SSD) 
November, twice, in 1883 and 1887 .... we | 29S, | S87 
December, once ae Fo wi on 20 OU Lae we LeSe 


These months differ entirely from those at Sarona. The numbers at 
the foot of each column show the mean yearly pressure, the greatest as 
29:948 in 1887, and the least 29°816 in 1881. 

The numbers in the last column shew the mean of the ten monthly 
mean readings. The highest, 29990 inches, is in January, and the next 
in order is 29°928 inches, in June. The lowest, 29°805 inches, is in April, 
and the next in order, 29°842 inches, in Getober. 

The average pressure of the ten years is 29°891 inches, whilst that at 
Sarona is 29°849 inches, so that the air over the two places is nearly the 
same in volume. 

By comparing the results in Tables VII. and VIII. together we find - 
that with the exception of three months, June, July and August, the 
mean pressure of the atmosphere at Blackheath has been in some years 
above, and in others below, that at Sarona; for instance the mean 
pressure at Blackheath was greater than at Sarona in— 
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In. Tn. 
January, 1880 .... by 0-263 and smallerin 1886 by 0:362 
February, 1887 ..  ,, 0°290 45 1885 4, 0°282 
March, 1880... ,, 0°152 & 1888 ,, 0°348 
April, 1883... ,,-«O"159 . 1889 ,, 0°198 
October, 1889 » 0266 E 1885 ,, 0-272 
November, 1889... ,, 0°168 . 1882 ,, 0°381 
December, 1885... ,, 07194 - 1886 ,, 0344 


In the months of May and September there was only one instance 
in each of these months, in the 10 years, of the pressure being less at 
Blackheath than at Sarona. It was greater than at Sarona in— 


In. In. 
May, 1880 .. by 0237 and smallerin 1885 ,, 0:082 
September, 1888... ,, 272 + 1882 ,, 0:007 


and in the remaining months the pressure at Blackheath was always 
greater. The excess varied in— 


In. In. 
June .... ...from 0°046 in 1882 to 0383 in 1887 
itive. PY POs Tees oe ore etioss 
August rea) OL (aes LL CCOmm EEO ome mLOo 


By taking the differences between the numbers in the last column of 
Tables VII and VIII, we find that the mean reading of the barometer 
at Blackheath was higher than at Sarona, in— 


In In. In. 
January by 0°028 May by 0:098 August by 0°208 
March » 0001 June ,, 0.155 September ,, 07113 
April gp ROM July ,, 0194 
and lower in the months of— 
In. In. In. 
February by 0°004 October by 0:032 November by 0094 


December ,, 0:070 


EQ 


CHRONOLOGY OF POTTERY. 
By W. M. Fuiypers Perris. 


I am sorry to see an assertion in the last Quarterly Statement (p. 329) 
that “deductions from pottery” “are apt to mislead.” This is a serious 
thing to say, as a knowledge of pottery is really the essential key to all 
archeeological research. 

I have never found it mislead ; and I think no person has tested and 
tried it more completely. Whenever digging is going on I look at every 
scrap of pottery that is found, for each man has orders to heap up for 
my inspection every sherd he finds in his work. Then I recognise 
the style of each piece, and consider if it accords or disagrees with 
the conclusions that I have already formed as to the age of the 
deposits, 

Last spring I estimated that the marks of potters and owners, found 
on potsherds, occurred on one piece in 5,000 to 10,000, both in Egypt and 
Syria; this estimate was made by the number of baskets of potsherds 
searched, or the number of sherds looked at on the ground in a minute, 
before a marked piece is found. Thus the number of marks found serves 
as a rough tally of the whole number of pieces seen. At Lachish 
I must have looked over about 50,000 or more pieces. In Egypt in 
the last two years about 3,000,000 pieces have been clearly looked at 
by me. 

If after such searching during the last nine years I have never yet 
seen any distinctive pottery of any age which [ could mistake for that of 
any other known period, though I was always searching and looking for 
exceptions—or anything which disagreed with the conclusions which I 
was forming—I think it is justifiable to say that deductions from pottery 
are not misleading. 

Of course, the subject needs to be learned before it can be used, like 
any other study. But no excavations can yield their proper fruits with- 
out using this main key to understanding them. 

I may say that eight periods can already be distinguished as entirely 
different in their pottery in Palestine ; and more detailed research, with 
the aid of dated monuments, would greatly subdivide this chronological 
scale. 


25th October, 1890. 
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ale 
CHRONOLOGY oF PoTTERY. 


Tuat the chronology of pottery is more likely to give good results in the 
hands of Mr. Petrie than of most antiquarians, I feel convinced, on 
account of his experience. The distinctions between early pottery, and 
that of Byzantine or Roman times, is also well marked; but, as Mr. 
Petrie has himself noted, the old black pottery is still made in Palestine. 

The question is, whether the results as to date agree with those which 
may be deduced, with greater certainty, from other data. No scholar 
acquainted with the history of letters can doubt that the Lachish text, 
found by Mr. Petrie, dates about 7-800 B,c., and I think the date of the 
capital is also fairly certain. Yet Mr. Petrie has suggested much earlier 
dates for Lachish ruins, being guided I understand by the pottery. I do 
not know that any data exist whereby to judge of the age of ‘“ Amorite” 
pottery, or how it is known to be “ Amorite,” especially as the Amorites 
lived in the Hebron mountains, and not in the Philistine plains. 

I had seven years’ experience of pottery of every age in Palestine, and 
always examined that found at the ruins. But I consider that the 
character of lettering on texts, the character of the tombs found at a 
ruin, and of the masonry and architecture, form together much safer data 
for determining date than can be ever expected to result from study of 
the uninscribed pottery. 


106, 
Tue HEBREW WEIGHTS. 


THE weights published in the last Quarterly Statement weigh 80 grains 
and represent the quarter of a weight of 320 grains—that is to say, a 
quarter of ashekel. As my father, the late F. R. Conder, M. Inst. C.E., 
pointed out more than ten years ago, the old Hebrew shekel had this 
weight (see “Conder’s Handbook to the Bible,” p. 63). Maimonides 
(“‘Constit de Siclis,” 1-2) says that, under the Hebrew Kings, the shekel 
weighed 320 grains of barley, and this would weigh close upon 320 
grains Troy. Moreover (p. 64), this determination my father checked by 
the Assyrian weights from Nineveh, and got the same result. . In a later 
time (see p. 63) the values were changed, but the old Hebrew shekel was 
worth 3s. 4d. of our money. 
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This being, therefore, so fully confirmed by the recent discovery, the 
reading of by» should be regarded as a contraction from bow, shekel, 
and it has nothing to do with Israel. The word }¥) probably comes 
from 9x, ‘‘to establish,” as Dr. Neubauer has suggested, and would 
mean “standard.” There is no known notice of a weight so called, as far as 
my reading goes, nor is it necessary to drag in the “ Hittites,” concerning 
whose weights we know nothing. It appears that in the Greek town of 
Naucratis the same standard of weight was used, that was cummon to 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Hebrews. 


nie 
Tue LacuisaH Inscriprion.! 


Tuis may, I think, very clearly be read pn, and the forms of the 
letters resemble those in use about 700 B.c., as shown opposite, the second 
column being from certain gems of that date. 


L 


UN 


A 

| 
a] 
Y 


The translation is in this case very clear. In Aramaic we find the 


root NOP, “profit,” “health,” “wholesomeness,” and in Arabic, is 
has the same meaning. When a guest drinks water at dinner, his host 
says Henean, as I well remember, and as Lane remarks (“Modern 
Kgyptians,” 1, p. 183), the meaning of which is, “ may it profit you,” or 
‘““may you digest.” Here we find, on the old water pot made about 709 
B.c., the same wish expressed, “to your digestion,” or “health,” but it is 
remarkable that I cannot find the root in Hebrew, but in Buxtooff’s 
Chaldee Dictionary. This indicates an Aramaic rather than a Hebrew 
population in Lachish, and we must remember that in 700 B.c. the first 
transportation of Aramaic tribes into Palestine took place, with the fall 
of Samaria. ; 


* Quarterly Statement p. 230, 1890. 
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IV. 
Tue LacutsH PIuuar. 


AFTER inspecting the cast of this pillar it becomes more possible to obtain 
some idea of its date. The dressing is compared by Mr. Petrie to that 
of the masonry of Herod’s Temple. Professor Hayter Lewis has noticed 
the same dressing on Carthaginian monuments, which are equally of late 
date, and it has recently been pointed out that the Greek sculptors used 
the same sort of tool, in finishing the less polished parts of their statues. 
As far, therefore, as the dressing is an indication, the pillar should belong 
to the Greek period in Palestine. ‘ 

Mr. Petrie also compares this pillar to that found by Sir C. Warren 
west of Herod’s Temple enclosure. The site where it was found is that 
where the Jews of the second century B.c. erected the Xystus, in 
imitation of Greek custom. The general style of the Palace of Hyrcanus, 
built in the same century east of Jordan, agrees also with this 
attribution. 

Capitals have also been found in Cyprus, at Athieno, which present a 
close resemblance, in general idea, to that discovered by Mr. Petrie ; and 
this Cypriote style is accompanied, in at least one instance, by a text in 
Greek language and character. 

These various considerations lead me to suppose that the Lachish 
capital is not older than 300 B.c., and belongs to the time when a rude 
art grew up in Syria and in Gyprus, based on Greek influence—an 
influence which was so strong as to lead to the revolt of Judas 
Maccabzeus in whose time Greek manners, architecture, and even Greek 
rites, were adopted by the Jews. The text on the pot and the capital 
together, seem to indicate that at Lachish we have to deal with ruins 
extending from 700 to 200 B.c., and perhaps later. When the site is 
more fully explored we may discover yet older remains ; but alphabetic 
texts older than about 1,000 B.c. are hardly to be expected. 


Mis 
QUOTATIONS OF PSALMS. 


Ly reply to the question asked in the last Quarterly Statement, it may be 
noted that quotations from Psalms were very commonly placed on the 
walls of houses in Palestine in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. Many 
are known in the Hauran and in Northern Syria. I discovered one in 
Southern Palestine. They are many centuries older than the earliest 
known MS. of the LXX. (see “Scottish Review,” July, 1890). 
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Wl 


Tue Kuasiri orn ABIRI. 


Proressor SAyceE informs me that German scholars were inclined at first 
to suppose that the Khabiri or Abiri were Hebrews, but abandoned the 
idea because the sign in Assyrian does not represent ’a, but only the 


letters which in Arabic are — and a 


This objection does not, however, seem to be a strong one. As men- 
tioned before, the name of Gaza py is spelt Ahazati in the same letter. 


The distinction of ¢ and ¢ is not found in the early Semetic alphabets, 


both letters being represented by the same sign }, although the same 
alphabets carefully distinguish Y from 6 and yp, as also 9 from 5, and 
wy from 7. We do not, perhaps, know the exact sound of the Hebrew 
name, which the Greeks rendered by ‘E8paios; but we know it was 
written with the letter yy, whatever may have been the exact sound given 
to that letter, and that it was therefore written with the same letter used 
in the name of Gaza. 

In this connection it is to be observed that the Fellahin still confuse, 


in their dialect, the gutturals ce and 2 ; and it is very remarkable 


that the Phoenicians should not distinguish the ¢ and ¢, even as late 
CG 
as 200 B.C. 

Tt appears, therefore, that the objection is hypercritical, especially in 
dealing with a period as early as 1450 3.c. It has been suggested that 
the Khabiri were “ Hittite” allied tribes, but this would conflict both 
with Biblical and also with monumental history. There were Hittites in 
Hebron in Abraham’s time, according to Genesis; but their power was 
much shaken by Thothmes ITI] in 1600 B.c., and in 1350 B.c. we only read 
of them in the north of Syria, where also they appear in the Tell 
Amarua texts. The conditions which prevailed in Palestine in 2000 B.c, 
did not, apparently, prevail 500 years later, after the first Egyptian 
conquest. 


Welle. 
Tue ScutprureD Toms aT SHEFA ’AmR. 


Tus tomb I measured in 1875. <A view of the fagade is given in 
“Tent Work” (Frontispiece, Vol. II), and an account in the “ Memoirs” 
(I p. 340), where, however, I have only ventured to give those letters of 
the inscription which appear clearest. Herr Schumacher gives an imper- 
fect sketch of the same (Quarterly Statement, October, 1889, p. 189), but 
does not mention the inscription. In the “ Memoirs” it is described as 
a Christian tomb. 


NOTES BY MAJOR CONDER, D.C.L., R.E. gs’ 


I think there is little doubt that Mr. J. P. Van Kasteren (“ Geboorte- 
plaatz der Boanerges,” Amsterdam, 1890), has correctly restored the text 
which agrees with my MS. copy, and is as follows :— 


o.e> DEAE 
aes ry Beeb k dhe 

(KAl) TEKN(ON) 
LEFT OF DOOR. RIGHT OF DOOR. 


K(upeje Xp(to7)e Bonde) Zar... Edenoov pe (Kar) texvov. 


“Lord Christ, help Sal... .. Have mercy on me and on my 
offspring.” 

This agrees with the ascription of the tomb to Christian times, being 
the family tomb of a certain Sal... . (Saleh or Salmon), whose name 


is evidently that of a native of Palestine. 


VEE 


Nores on THE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P. 220. ’Amarin.—Mr. Flinders Petrie connects this name (as did Pro- 
fessor Palmer) with the Amorites. But it is written with the Guttural 


while the Hebrew word is written with jy. It only means, apparently, 
“Omar's tribe.” } 

P. 221. Modern Pottery.—The fact (mentioned in the “ Memoirs”) of 
the black pottery being still made at Gaza shows—as do many others— 
how difficult it is to date pottery, as the old methods continue to survive 
even now. 

P. 232. Horns of the Altar.—The account given by Maimonides should 
not be ignored. It does not agree with the new theory. 

P. 242.There seems no reason for regarding the Beit el Khulil 
masonry as Pre-Herodian. I have inspected the dressing several times, 
and it is much the same used by the Romans, 2nd to 6th century, A.D. 
The place, as described in the “Memoirs,” was a market-place in the 
Christian age. The seats are still visible, and the remains of a chapel. 
This agrees with the date of the inscription, which I sought in vain, and 
which Mr. Flinders Petrie has at length found and attributed to 3rd 
century, A.D. 

P. 245.—-The tinkers whom he saw near Jaffa were no doubt gypsies. 
The Palestine gypsies are mentioned in “Tent Work in Palestine.” 

P. 332.—The reason why the Malula words resembie Hindi is clear. 
Hindi is a very mixed language, and contains a nuraber of Arabic and 
Aramaic words which came into it through the Persian. Persia itself 
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is full of such words, as is also modern Turkish. But every word com- 
pared is a true Semitic word, and it would be vain to attempt to build a 
theory on this basis as to Hindi, which is a degraded mixture of several 
languages on an Aryan basis. The sounds of the Malula vowels are 
probably indefinite, like those of Fellah dialects, and to apply to them 
the rules of book Arabie would be hypercritical. 


NOTES BY DR. SELAH MERRILL. 


Pits In THE SuHiTrim PLAIN. 


As public attention has recently been called anew to these singular 
remains, I will quote my original description of them from the “ Fourth 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Society,” 1877, pp. 97-99 (see also 
“ Kast of the Jordan,” pp. 225-227). 

“About one hour north of Wady Nimrin, there is a series of pits 
running in a straight line across the plain from east to west. This series 
meets another running from north-east to south-west, the line of which is 
not exactly straight. The pit where these two lines intersect is larger 
than any of the others, At the extreme eastern end of the longest line, 
and just behind the end pit, there is a single pit which is very curious 
on account of its position. Each pit is 30 feet in diameter and perfectly 
round ; while at present the depth of the pits varies from 3 to 6 feet. 
The distance from one pit to another is in general about equal to the 
diameter, although in exceptional cases it is increased to 50 or 60 feet. 
There are 31 pits in the longest line, and 20 in the other. The line 
probably extended somewhat further towards the Jordan, but the pits 
in that direction have been obliterated in some way. . . . Further 
south, and near what is now the bank of Wady Nimrin, there are the 
remains of another series of pits of which I counted about a dozen.” 

In the Quarterly Statement for April, 1890, p. 180, Mr. Neil describes 
these pits “as three rows of basin-like circular mounds, about 5 or 6 feet 
high and some 30 feet in diameter. . . In the longest row there are 
no less than 31 of these hollow basins. They are generally 30 feet-apart, 
but in some instances 50 to 60 feet.” 

I have read Mr. Neil’s “Palestine Re-peopled” and “Palestine 
Explored,” the only works of his accessible to me, and I find no mention 
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of these pits. He states that he “was on a journey to the highlands of 
Moab in 1873,” and to have visited these pits must have gone far out of 
his way. It is remarkable that he should have carried in his memory for 
seventeen years details of these pits, which tally almost word for word 
with my own measurements. 

Mr. Neil says, that within the edge or rim “ the actual pits themselves 
once yawned deep and wide.” Can this be true? If the basins are 
4 feet in depth (for an average) and the edge is still perfect, where did 
the material come from that has tilled them, for a considerable amount of 
earth would be required? Dust, rain, and the winter grass are the only 
means by which the pits could have been filled. Had the edges of the 
pits been washed for the required filling material, they would not be 
perfect in shape as they now are. Again, had there been piles of earth 
about the pits and this earth been washed in, the rims would not be 
in perfect shape. No, friend Niel, these pits never “yawned deep 
and wide.” I doubt if they were ever much deeper than they are at 
present. 

Were they used for irrigation, or were they connected in anyway with 
a water supply? This I doubt. They are 30 feet apart ; while those on 
the Damascus Plain are said to be (p. 131) “50 or 60 yards apart.” 
Moreover, they are close to Wady Nimrin, a large living stream. Canals 
to-day carry water south of the stream, and were water ever wanted 
north of it why would it not be carried thither in the same way? ‘The 
cost of leading water by means of canals from this stream to the region 
where the pits are found, would be trifling compared with that of digging 
a large number of pits that “yawned deep and wide,” to say nothing of 
the underground connecting tunnels. 

At the time of my examination, my impression was that these pits 
were used for military purposes, and since then I have learned that 
similar pits are sometimes used in such a way. 


CastLE AND Rock-cuT CHANNEL AT Kuan MINIEH. 


On p. 178, Quarterly Statement, July, 1890, Mr. Brass speaks of “ ex- 
ploring” near the Sea of Galilee, and the inference is that what he 
mentions immediately, z.e., “the remains of a fortification,” is wa new dis- 
covery. But these remains have been familiar to Palestinian scholars for 
many years past, for upwards of thirty years at least. 


Visits To M’Suita. 


The reference by Mr. Hill, on p. 174, is probably to the exploration of 
the Dead Sea by Lieutenant Lynch. Asa matter of history, I will state 
that we visited M’Shita twice (1875, 1876), and both times under the 
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escort of the Adwan. On the first of these visits we took several fine 
photographs, and on the second I brought away specimens of bricks, of 
which I noticed three different sizes. 


Was Caosrozs II EVER IN PALESTINE? 


Many English writers refer to Chosroes (meaning Chosroes IT) in such 
a way as to lead one to think that he was in Palestine. Such references 
are not of infrequent occurrence, and there are two in the July Quarterly 
Statement, pp. 173, 179. I shall be grateful to anyone who will indicate 
the work which contains the evidence that Chosroes II was ever in the 
Holy Land. My impression has been that he was never in that country, 
and that the Persian army was there but a very few years. To me it is 
very doubtful if Chosroes II, Shahr Barz, his greatest General, or any 
other Persian of that period had anything to do with the building of the 
M’Shita Palace. 


Naturau Briper, Hor Sprrine, and Roman Roap at PELLA. 


On p. 182, Conder states that “the Hot Bath of Pella” mentioned in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, “is evidently the springs at Tell Hamma.” It is 
not clear what place he means by “Tell Hamma.” Tell el Hammam is on 
the Shittim Plain. El Hamma is the name of the hot springs at Gadara 
on the Menadireh (Yarmuk). Thirty-five minutes from Tubakhat Fah’l 
(Pella) I discovered a fine natural bridge, and beside it a hot spring. 
This is on Wady Hammet Abu Dhableh, and is the spring to which I 
suppose reference to be made in the Jerusalem Talmud. In “ East of 
the Jordan” (Bentleys, London), p. 183, e¢ seg., will be found a sketch of 
both the bridge and hot spring. 

The Roman road leading from Pella to Gerasa past J abesh Gilead, I 
traced and made a sketch oP the ground. 


INHABITANTS OF BASHAN. 


On p. 188, Conder says that the inscriptions from the Hauran, “show 
that as late as the time of Agrippa I the inhabitants of Bashan were 
living in underground caves, and had not begun to build houses.” This 
statement, nearly identical with that of Waddington, Inscriptions No. 
2,329, appears to me to rest on a very slight basis. Of this Inscription 
(No. 2,322), De Vogiié has given a translation found in his Essay on the 
Hauran in the “ Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 324. I will reproduce this 
translation, placing in brackets the parts which he has supplied :— 

“(King Agrippa, friend of Czesar, [and friend of the Romans, says 

of a life like that of wild beasts. . . Iam ignorant how, up 
to the present time, [in many] parts of the [coun]try dwelling in caves 
» - + hor altogether.” 
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In my judgment there is nothing here on which to base any statement 
respecting the inhabitants of that country, and I would not be so rash as 
to attempt to read history into these fragments of sentences. To me it is 
much more likely that the inscription refers to robbers. It is well known 
that Bashan has had its full share of periods of prosperity. Fourteen and 
a half centuries B.c. a single section of this country had “threescore 
cities, all of which were fenced with high walls, gates, and bars; besides 
unwalled towns a great many” (Deut. iii, 4, 5), Eight and a half 
centuries B.c., Shalmanezar II invaded Bashan and “pulled down 
their houses without number.” Would a great Assyrian King with 
a powerful army have gone into this region to hunt out people who 
lived in caves? We have also the Nabathean and the Roman 
periods. My view has been that the Bashan country has from 
the remotest times been occupied by strong and wealthy people, that 
the building material was always of stone, and that in the case of 
Shalmanezar II puliing down houses implied stone houses. The state- 
ment quoted from Conder I regard as without historical foundation, and 
furthermore, as actually contrary to history. 


PHCENICIANS IN DEVONSHIRE. 
By oH. BS. WW. 


THE occurrence in various parts of Palestine of clusters of Dolmens, or 
Cromlechs, and the survival of a few examples of these erections in Devon 
and Cornwall, leads to the enquiry as to the identity of the race by which 
these stones were erected in such far distant places. 

There has recently, however, been published in the “ Western Morning 
News” an article entitled “ Phoenicians in Dart Vale,” a copy of which I 
append, which, as it appeals to the experience of the Palestine Exploration 
Committee, should, I think, be laid before readers of the Quarterly State- 
ment. 

I should certainly like to know whether such scholars as Professor 
Sayce, Dr. Ginsburg, Herr Khitrovo, Major Conder, &c., have really 
accepted the statements respecting the Ballhatchet of Ipplepen? 

That the name is not confined to that locality Iam quite certain; there 
ig now, and has been for many years past, a family of that name resident 
in Plymouth. 

What connection there may have been with those residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Dart in former times of course I do not know, but 
I never heard of the Plymouth family being noticeable for any peculiarity 
of their physiognomy :— 
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“ PH@NICIANS IN Dart VALE. 
“ (SPECIAL). 


“Much interest, not only local but world-wide, was aroused a few 
months back by the announcement of a Phoenician survival at Ipplepen, 
in the person of Mr. Thomas Ballhatchet, descendant of the priest of the 
Sun Temple there, and until lately owner of the plot of land called Baal 
ford, under Baal Tor, a priestly patrimony, which had come down to him 
through some 18 or 20 centuries, together with his name, and his marked 
Levantine features and characteristics. 

“Such survivals are not infrequent among Orientals, as, for instance, 
the Cohens, Aaron’s family, the Bengal Brahmins, the Rechabites, &c. 
Ballhatchet’s sole peculiarity is his holding on to the land, in which, how- 
ever, he is kept in countenance in England by the Purkises, who drew the 
body of Rufus to its grave in Winchester Cathedral on 2nd August, 1,100 
and the Chertsey Wapshots, who had held their land, father to son, from 
the days of King Alfred, both families existing until within 40 years. 
Widely spread as was the announcement, no Semitic scholar, of whatever 
rank, either challenged or contradicted it. Many, indeed, accepted it 
frankly, while others considered it as ‘fairly tenable.’ 

‘Further quiet research makes it clear beyond all manner of doubt 
that the Phcenician tin colony, domiciled at Totnes, and whose sun temple 
was located on their eastern sky-line at Ippelepen, have left extensive 
traces of their presence all the way down the Dart in the identical and 
unaltered names of places, a test of which the Palestine Exploration 
Committee record the priceless value. To give but one instance :—The 
beautiful light-refracting diadem which makes Belliver the most striking 
of all her sister tors, received from the Semite its consecration as ‘ Baal- 
livyah, Baal, crown of beauty or glory. The word itself occurs in 
Proverbs 1-9 and 4-9, and as both Septuagint and Vulgate so render it, 
it must have borne that meaning in the third century B.c. and in the third 
century A.D., and, of course, in the interval. There are many other 
instances quite as close, and any student of the new and fascinating 
science of Assyriology will continually add to them. A portrait of Ball- 
hatchet, with some notes by an eminent and well-known Semitic scholar, 
may probably appear in the ‘Graphic’; in the meantime it may be 
pointed out that his name is typically Babylonian. Not only is there at 
Pantellaria the gravestone of one Baal-yachi (Baal’s beloved), but no less 
than three clay tablets from the Sun Temple of Sippara (the Bible Sep- 
harvaim) bear the names of Baal-achi-iddin, Baal-achi-utsur, and Baal- 
achi-irriba. This last, which bears date 22 Sivan (in the 11th year of 
Nabonidus, B.c. 540), just two years before the catastrophe which followed 
on Belshazzar’s feast, is in the possession of Mr. W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A. It 
is in beautiful condition, and records a loan by one Dinkiya to Baal-achi- 
irriba (Baal will protect his brother), on the security of some slaves.” 


ACOUSTICS AT MOUNTS EBAL AND GERIZIM. 


From Wu. C. Wiystow, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Vice-President for the 
United States of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Tue recent cablegram to a Boston (U.S.A.), daily journal of “A 
Singular Experiment” that a party at Mounts Gerizim and Ebal 
in Palestine had successfully tested the ability to hear the blessings and 
curses proclaimed at that spot or site (see Deut. xxvii, and Josh. viii), is 
interesting as another bit of essential confirmation of the narratives of the 
Penteteuch and other biblical history ; but the experiment is not a “sin- 
gular” one, having been previously made, I am certain, and at all events 
by myself, in 1880, while engaged in scientific and archeological work 
in the Holy Land. On a perfectly clear and windless day in spring (like 
our late May) I stationed two persons on Mount Ebal, myself and an 
attendant on Mount Gerizim, and several persons in the valley between 
the mountains. We who read were some 700 feet above our little 
audience. We had arranged visual signals to indicate when one party 
was to begin and end in reading, lest the other party should not know 
when to “take up the tale,” or even the audience when to say the amens. 
But no signal was needed. Not only did the audience hear our words 
distinctly and we their amens, but each speaker heard the words of 
the other speaker shot across a distance of nearly half a mile. We 
pronounced the blessings and the curses with Websterian deliberation, 
on, however, a high key, and not with a Phillips Brooks-like rapidity 
of utterance. 

In all probability Joshua delivered the sentences midway between the 
two mountains, and the Levites re-echoed them for some distance up and 
down the valley, so that from the mountain sides on either hand the 
million or two of hearers intelligently replied with their amens. Jotham, 
we remember, used Gerizim as a pulpit from which to speak his parable to 
the Shechemites. With the hills for a sounding-board the spot is 
wonderfully acoustic. The sense of hearing in Joshua’s day was particu- 
larly acute, as the Israelites were accustomed to listen to out-door services 
and sermons. Nor does the record state literally that every man, 
woman, and child heard the words, but that Joshua read the words 
before them. 


Boston, Vovember 2, 1890. 
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GIHON. 


By Rey. W. F. Bircu. 


Dr. CHariin’s two papers in Quarterly Statement, 1890 (pp. 124, 331) 
touch on five points that require notice. 

1. He is inclined to attribute “the short side tunnel and Warren’s 
shaft ” (ie. my gutter) to Hezekiah, and refers 2 Chron. xxxii, 30, to this 
work. 

2. While he is disposed to attribute the Siloam tunnel also to Heze- 
kiah, he objects to its having been made “in haste.” 

3. He would derive the name Gihon from the word “gahan, to bow 
down,” implying the crouching or grovelling position of one passing 
through the low passage of the Siloam tunnel. 

4. He takes the mention of Gihon in 1 Kings i, 33-45, to be a 
prolepsis such as is repeatedly met with in the Old Testament. 

I am always glad to see objections urged against my “gutter and 
Araunah” theory, though love for the truth brings me the trouble of 
exposing their hollowness. 

1. Dr. Chaplin’s first point, if true, would entirely sweep away my theory, 
for if Hezekiah made my so-called gutter, Joab could not have got up 
through it 300 years previously. Captain Warren (1885-64) considered 
that the short tunnel was older than that to Siloam; while Dr. Chaplin 
practically admits in (1) that the hill (Ophel) above Gihon (Virgin’s 
Fount) was the site of the city of David. Now we have been repeatedly 
assured (1885, 107; 1887, 106) that this Ophel site is naturally so weak 
that it never could have been occupied by the stronghold of Zion. Yet 
the hard fact remains (as I have often shown) that it was actually so 
occupied. Accordingly, once again I ask, without any expectation of an 
answer, “ What in the world ever led the Jebusites to make their fortress 
on Ophel, but the insuperable fact that by means of the gutter they would 
have an inexhaustible supply of water”? This obviously was the only 
secret of their 400 years’ successful resistance, without chariots, and in the 
mountains. More fortunate than Zion, my theory need not fear any 
treacherous Araurah. 

2. The fact that the tunnel was made from both ends at once, and the 
unfinished state at the point of junction seems to me to show that it was 
made “in haste,” though I do not say in a short time. 

Major Conder (1882, 128) says: “The two narrowest parts of the 
tunnel occur, one on either side of the point of junction. In fact, the 
excavators must be accused of scamping their work with the object of 
showing a greater total length than their rivals, and for this purpose they 
reduced the size of the excavation to a minimum in which it seems almost 
impossible that a man could have worked.” 

Of course it is possible that. the excavators at the head of the tunnel 
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all along made it of the least width practicable, and that it was widened 
by others working in the rear. The above, however, is evidence enough 
of “haste.” 

3. Let it be assumed that Gihon is derived from gahan. Then, until 
the depth of the silt at the lowest parts of the Siloam tunnel has been 
ascertained, there is nothing to show that “bowing down ” was originally 
more required in the Siloam tunnel than in “my gutter.” As, therefore, 
the latter existed in David’s time, so equally might the name of Gihon ; 
and a prolepsis would be utterly unnecessary. 

4. But let it be further assumed that no “bowing down” was 
required in my westward gutter, althongh Sir C. Warren stated 
(letters 25) that in clearing out the passage the men seldom had “much 
more than their heads above water.” then I must expose the error 
in (4) above. 

I stated (1890, 200) that “it would be most unsatisfactory to have to 
take 1 Kings i, 33, 45, as speaking proleptically, when Gihon is named 
by David and Jonathan.” In reply to Dr. Chaplin (p. 331) let me point 
out that his examples (Bethel and Ebenezer) do not meet the case. Gihon 
is mentioned thrice in 1 Kingsi. Now, if I had quoted v. 38, where the 
historian simply records an action, these examples would clearly have 
proved that I was wrong ; for it is certain that the Bible narrative often 
anticipates the name by which places were called, ¢.g., Dan is mentioned 
in Gen. and Deut., before Israel crossed the Jordan, though the name 
was given after the crossing (Josh. xix, 47). 

Accordingly, I did not refer to v. 38, but cited only 33, 45, where 
David and Jonathan speak, and not the historian. This alters the whole 
ease. I shall be obliged to any one who will produce satisfactory instances 
from the Old Testament in which o/d speakers are really made to speak 
in new terms. The Bible contains many explanatory additions, but I 
cannot find an instance (that will bear investigation) of the substitution 
of one word for another, such as would support Dr. Chaplin’s (331) treat- 
ment of Gihon as proleptical. 

The following, no doubt, satisfy some, but not me :— 

(a) Gen. xl,15. “TI was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews.” 
A writer in the Guardian, p. 721, asks: “ How could Joseph be made to 
speak of the land of the Hebrews by any author before that settlement ?” 
Patrick explained the difficulty 200 years ago. The patriarchs, though 
living in tents, overcame kings, made treaties, dug wells, and gained 
fame. Nomads still give their names to the districts they frequent, and 
did so of old. ‘The land of the Hebrews meant the land frequented by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

(b) 1 Kings xiii, 32. “The saying shall surely come to pass against 
all the houses of the high places which are in Samaria.” These are 
apparently the words of the old prophet uttered years before Samaria 
was built. This, I admit, seems a strong instance, and the Bible Com- 
ment. observes: “The writer of Kings has substituted for the term 
used by him that whereby the country was known in his own day.” 

F 
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It seems vain for me to object to this explanation without producing 
a better. The reader, after noting that in v.2 the expression is simply 
“high places,” may suspend judgment until a third instance has been 
examined. 

(c) Judg. xxi, 19, R.V. “A feast of the Lord from year to year in 
Shiloh, which is on the north of Bethel, on the east side of the highway 
that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem and on the south of Lebonah.” 
These, again, are apparently the words of the elders to the Benjamites. 
Now, the land of Benjamin reached to within ten miles of Shiloh. It 
would, therefore, be superfluous to describe so minutely to the latter the 
position of Shiloh. The difficulty is met in the A. V. by the imsertion 
of the words in a place before which. This, however, is inadmissible. 
Obviously the details about the position of Shiloh are an explanatory 
addition appended when the glory of Shiloh was over and its very site 
in danger of being forgotten. The words, “ which is on,’ &c., were not 
spoken by the elders, and similarly im (6) the words, “which are in 
Samaria,” are a later explanatory addition, and were not actually spoken 
by the old prophet at all, so that (6) is not an instance of substitution. 
If any critic, by producing sound instances, can drive me from this 
position, let him do so. I shall cheerfully retire on the one point in 
question—“ that it is most wnsatisfactory to have to take 1 Kings i, 33, 45 
as speaking proleptically when Gibon is named by David and 
Jonathan.” I state this deliberately, because, curiously enough, in 
41, 45, Joab and Jonathan apply to Jerusalem (or rather, I believe, to a 
particular part of it, z.e., the city of David) the “almost solely poetical ” 
term Kiriah, whilst this term is never elsewhere in the historical books 
so applied, except by the Samaritans and in the Persian decree in 
Ezra iv. 

In Ps, xlviii, 2, Kirzah is used of the city of the great King, z.e., the 
city of David (1888, 44), and in Is. xxix, 1, of “Ariel, the city where 
David encamped.” 

If, therefore, the prose writer has substituted Gihon for the actual 
name used by David and Jonathan, why has he not also substituted the 
ordinary word Jr or Ar (city) for the unusual word Kiriah used by Joaly 
and Jonathan in the same passage ? 

Probably this question needs no answer, since it seems to me most 
likely that the short tunnel is quite as low as the Siloam one, 
and, therefore, on the assumption that Gihon came from gahan, the 
name may have been in use in David’s time quite as easily as in 
Hezekiah’s. 


November 6th, 1890. 
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THe Drab SEA VISIBLE FROM JERUSALEM. 


Durine the last four years of our residence in Jerusalem we lived in the 
Consulate house, at the north- west corner of Jerusalem, at the highest point 
by the “Goliath Tower,” El Jalad. From the upper windows we had a 
fine view of the Dead Sea, backed by the Moab Mountains, on the west 
of which the walls and towers of Kerek were distinctly visible. In 
certain lights the sky was reflected from the Dead Sea, as from a looking 
glass. At other times the reflection of the Moab cliffs in the water was 
so perfect that it was difficult to make out the water. Josephus probably 
refers to the Dead Sea as visible from Psephinus—at this same north-west 
side of Jerusalem. I also have seen the Dead Sea from the roof of Christ 
Church. 


ne 
ARAUNAH THE J EBUSITE. 


THE quotation from 2 Sam. xxiv, 23, on p. 198 of the July Quarterly 
should read—“ All these did Araunah the king son (not a king) give 
unto the king.” Araunah was “ the king.” 

The word “ Tyropean ” on the same and other pages should, of course, 
be Tyropceon. 


ON THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Henry Gitimay, Esq, U.S. Consul, Jerusalem. 


I HAVE seen, from time to time, lately, statements to the effect that 
all recent discoveries have tended to establish the accuracy of the tradi- 
tional site of the Holy Sepulchre. Nothing can be more contrary to the 
truth. The recently discovered Roman pavements, in connection with 
those uncovered two years ago or more, establish the position of Damascus 
gate as occupying an ancient site ; and the discoveries in general all point 
to outside the gate as the place of crucifixion. 


84. BIBLIOTHECA GEOGRAPHICA. 


STONE MASK FROM ER-RAM. 


Dr. Cuapuin’s stone mask from Er-Rém is curious. 1 have seen several 
of somewhat similar make, but of pottery, found near Um-rit, in 
Northern Syria, one, I think, representing a bearded head, is in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. I have been disposed to regard 
these objects as Graco-Phceenician, and as being, perhaps, of votive 
character. 

GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 


BIBLIOTHECA GEOGRAPHICA PALAISTIN &. 


By Prorsessor Dr. RetnHoLp RoéurRicutT. 1890. 


Every student of the geography of Palestine must feel grateful to 
Prof. Réhricht for undertaking the very laborious task of compiling 
a bibliography and cartography of Palestine; and to the Berlin 
teographical Society and Russian Palestine Society for enabling him to 
publish the result of his labours. 

The Bibliography contains a reference to all works of any value on 
the geography and topography of Palestine from the fourth century to 
the present day ; and to important articles in periodicals on the same 
subject. There are no less than 3,515 entries, representing as many 
different travellers or authors; and the catalogue of the MSS., transla- 
tions, and printed editions of their works, and of the articles connected 
with them, occupies 597 closely printed pages. 

It is interesting to notice the extraordinary growth of Palestine 
literature during the present century, and especially since Dr. Robinson 
first commenced a systematic examination of the geography of the Holy 
Land. Thus, for the 16th century there are 321 entries; for the 17th, 
101; for the 18th, 318; for the 19th, 1,920, of which 1,629 are later 
than Dr. Robinson’s first visit to Palestine in 1838. 

The system adopted by Prof. Réhricht is to give in each case (1) a 
reference to al] known MSS. of the work; (2) the titles of all printed 
editions ; (8) a reference to translations ; and (4) references to articles 
in magazines and newspapers which relate to the author or his subject. 

The Bibliography has been prepared with great care ; but, as is only 
natural in a work of such magnitude, there are many typographical 
errors. These are more numerous in the English references than in those 
in other languages, and it is much to be regretted that Prof. Réhricht did 
not get some Englishman acquainted with Palestine literature to revise 
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his proofs. These are, however, minor blemishes, and do not detract 
from the great value of the work as a whole. 

The Cartography is the first real attempt that has been made to pre- 
pare a list of the maps and plans of Palestine, and, as such, though it is 
far from complete, it is of great interest and value. 

Prof. Rohricht’s book is not one for the general reader, but every one 
who wishes to study the geography and topography of the Holy Land, 
and to consult the original authorities, will find it invaluable as a work of 
reference. 

It is very important that the bibliography of Palestine should be kept 
up to date. Articles of great interest appear from time to time in the 
monthly magazines, in the “ Athenzeum,” in the “ Academy,” and in the 
daily papers, which, after the lapse of a few years, become difficult to 
trace when reference is necessary or desirable. I hope that, in future, it 
may be found possible to devote a page of each Quarterly Statement to 
the Palestine literature of the preceding Quarter. This should give the 
full titles of all published works, and references to all articles, published 
correspondence, &c., that have appeared in magazines or newspapers. 
The labour would not be great if subscribers sent a note of articles they 
have seen to the Secretary once a quarter, This Quarterly Bibliography 
would in time become extremely valuable, and it would greatly help 
Prof. Rohricht should he ever bring out a second edition of his great 
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THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Fund has sustained a great loss in ‘the death of the late Archbishop of 
York. His Grace always took keen personal interest in the conduct of the 
Society, and for twenty-four years had been its President. His knowledge of 
Palestine subjects was extensive, as shown in his articles in Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of the Bible,” and in the work which he edited, called “ Aids to Faith.” During 
the years 1869 and 1870 he attended the meetings of the Committee, and 
advised upon important matters in the beginning of the Society’s operations in 
the Holy Land. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has kindly consented to become the new 
President of the Fund. His Grace has written the following letter to the 


Chairman :— 
“Lambertian Panacs, S.E. 


“My dear Sir,—I am greatly honoured by the request of yourself and the 
Committee that I should accept the Presidency of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

“Tt gives me very much pleasure to accept the position. I have always felt 
the greatest interest in the work of the Society, which has, with a steady 
progress, become sv extensive and has so deepened our intelligence of the Bible 
History. 

“T thank you much for the monograph on Lachish. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ (Signed) E. W. Cantuar. 


“JamEs GLAISHER, EsqQ.”’ 


88 NOTES AND NEWS. ‘ 


We regret to announce the death of the Rev. Henry Geary, Vicar of St. 
Thomas’s, Portman Square, who was for more than twenty years one of the 
lecturers for the Fund. Mr. Walter Besant writes respecting him :— 


“J have known Henry Geary for many years, ever since we were students 
- together in the same year at- King’s College, London. He was the classical 
scholar, I believe, of his year. He went to Cambridge the year after me, and I 
saw him little, but still occasionally, and always with the old camaraderie that 
exists between fellow-students. 

“ He was always intended for Holy Orders, and he always, from the first, 
concentrated his whole work and attention upon such branches as would prove 
most useful in after life. For instance, he saw that Greek and Latin would be 
more useful to him as a clergyman than science, and he chose Greek and Latin. 
Also, he very early understood what many, or most, clergymen fail to under- 
stand, that he who has the gift of speech and cultivates it, doubles and trebles 
his powers of usefulness as a clergyman. Therefore, with the object of 
developing his own gift of speech, which was very considerable, he spoke often 
at the Debating Society of King’s and at the University, Cambridge. 

‘‘He began his life’s work, I believe, at St. James’ Piccadilly. From that 
church he went to Herne Bay, where he held a living for many years, being 
transferred about ten years ago to the church of Portman Square. 
had he lived, further advancement would have been given to him. 

“His connection with the Fund sprung entirely out of his interest in the 
work. For some years he lectured a great deal for the Society, and he never 
ceased his interest in the work and his belief in the great importance of its 
results and discoveries. The Society has lost in Geary a true and tried friend. 


OWaBe’ 


Perhaps, 


The premises at 1, Adam Street, being now too small for the purposes of the 
Fund, the Committee, after long and careful enquiry and consideration, have 
taken rooms at 24, Hanover Square, W., which will afford space not only for 
the ordinary work of the office, but also for the exhibition of the most interesting 


of the objects which have been collected from time to time by the officers of the 
Fund. 


After spending a month in Egypt with Mr. Petrie, Mr. F. G. Bliss proceeded 
to Jaffa and Jerusalem, where he has been engaged in making preparations for 
the exploration work at Tell el Hesy. Mr. Petrie has advised that the first 
month should be spent in working over the low west town, which is Amorite, 
and must be explored and turned over before the hill is touched, so that earth 
can be then thrown down upon it from the hill. Mr. Bliss has arranged with 
the Governor of Jerusalem for the services of the Effendi who was with Mr. 
Petrie last year. The weather has been very severe, and this caused some 
delay. A Russian ship has been driven ashore at Jaffa, but all the passengers 
and erew, except two or three, were saved. Mr. Bliss is now at Tell el Hesy. 
His first reports will be found in the present number. 


We have received from the Foreign Office a copy of a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Kayat, reporting that, owing to his endeavours, the Siloam Inscription has been 
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recovered and handed over to the Turkish authorities. The Greek, in whose 
possession it was found (see Quarterly Statement, January, 1891, page 2) 
stated that he bought it for thirty-five napoleons, from a Fellah, whose name 
he could not remember. Untortunately, the stone bearing the Inscription has 
been broken iu removal. 


Mr. Henry Gillman, of Jerusalem, writes :— 


“You will be interested in knowing that both the Siloam Inscriptions! 
have been recovered, and are now in the possession of the local Turkish 
authorities. I saw them recently in the salon of the Governor of Jerusalem 
in the wooden case in which they are to be shipped to the Museum at Con- 
stantimople, by order of the Government.” 


In examining the interior of the vaults known as ‘‘Solomon’s Stables,’ in 
the Haram Area at Jerusalem, which have been partially cleared out by the 
Moslems, Mr. G. R. Lees has discovered the spring of an ancient arch similar to 
“ Robinson’s Arch.” It is situated about 57 feet from the inside of the southern 
wall and about 175 feet from the inside of the eastern wall of the enclosure. 
Close to this spring of an arch a subterranean passage was found by the Rev. 
J. E. Hanauer running in a south-easterly direction. These discoveries having 
been reported by Mr. Lees and Mr. Hanauer to Herr Schick, he has made a plan 
and section showing them, which will be published in the next Quarterly State- 
ment, together with a photograph by Mr. Lees, and an article on the subject by 
Thomas Wrightson, Esq., M.I.C.E. 


Mr. G. R. Lees reports that some tombs situated 350 yards north of the 
Damascus Gate having been opened, a number of ossuaires were discovered, 
some ornamented, some plain, and two bearing inscriptions. Squeezes of these 
inscriptions have reached us as we are going to press, but too late for reproduc- 
tion in the present number. 


A Committee which has been formed to consider how Jerusalem may be 
provided with a plentiful supply of water, met on March 4th, at the house of 
Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., M.P. A subscription was opened for defray- 
ment of preliminary expenses, and a Sub-Committee chosen for carrying out 
the object in view. An important feature of this movement {is that several 
leading members of the London Jewish Community have joined the Com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Post’s second essay on ‘“ The Sects and Nationalities of Palestine,” is 
published in the present number. The first of this important series of papers 
appeared in the Quarterly Statement for April, 1890. 


! One of these appears to be the forgery alluded to in the Quarterly 
Statement for January, 1891, page 3. A copy of it is in the office of the Fund. 
—[Ep.] 

G2 
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Mr. ¥. J. Bliss has furnished an elaborate paper on “ The Maronites,’ which 
will shortly be published. ; 


Mr. W. H. Kayat, who was Acting British Consul at Jerusalem at the time 
Mr. Flinders Petrie was robbed (see Quarterly Statement, 1890, page 237) has 
written to say that he made a strong representation to the Governor of 
Jerusalem on the subject, and also communicated with the Kaimakam of 
Hebron, who caused three Sheikhs from Dawaimeh to be imprisoned for six 
weeks, but with no result, so. far as the detection of the robbers was 
concerned. The guide engaged by Mr. Petrie from Dawaimeh was also 
imprisoned, but refused to disclose the names of the offenders. Mr. Petrie 
writes (from Hgypt) that he has no doubt “ Mr.’ Kayat acted with the best good 
will in his representations,” and that the want of success “was not due to lack 
of action en his part.” 


The returns of the meteorological ‘observations made by Dr. Torrance at 
Tiberias during the past two years have been received. These will be of quite 
exceptional interest, owing to the position of ‘that place, 682 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 


Last year some meteorological instruments were entrusted by the Fund to Mr. 
Lethaby, the missionary of Kerak. Unfortunately the maximum and minimum 
thermometers having become damaged have been sent back to be repaired. 
The rain gauge and dry and wet bulb thermometers are, however, in working 
order, and in spite of all the difficulties of his position, Mr. Lethaby “ hopes for 
success at last” in securing a reliable series of observations. Those who have 
read Mr. Gray Hill’s recent. experiences at Kerak:will appreciate Mr. Lethaby’s 
courage and determination. 


Tt may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of ‘the Fund, where they may'be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three yolumes; 
subscribers to the “‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the volumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
copies be subscribed under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
seribers is directed to the announcement after Maps and before Contents of 
{:is number, 
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Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra,and the WAdy 
*Arabah”’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 


The following ladies and gentlemen have: kindly consented to act as 
Honorary Local Secretaries : 

Miss Mary Adelaide Lewis, The Deanery, Bangor, 

Miss Garnons Williams, Abercamlais, Brecon. 

Rey. Maurice Day, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 

Rev. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., St. Hilda’s Church, Hartlepool. 

Benjamin Holgate, Esq., Regents House, Grosvenor Road, Headingley, 
Leeds, 

Rey. J. Mitchetl, 57, Parkgate Road, Chester. 

Rey. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Editor of the “ Christian. World,’ Dayton, 
Ohio. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks. the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund, viz. :— 
“Les Antiquités Sémitiques,’ by M. Clermont-Ganneau, from the Author. 
“De Bordeaux a Jerusalem,” by Le Frére Meunier, from the Author. 
Reports of the Smithsonian Institute, 1888. 


The Committee have added to their ‘list of:publications the new edition 
of the ‘“‘ History of Jerusalem,” by Walter Besant and E. H. Palmer (Bentley & 
Son). It can be obtained by subscribers, carriage paid, for 5s. 6d., by appli- 
cation to the Head Office only. The ‘History of Jerusalem,” which was 
originally published in 1871, and has long been completely out of print, covers 
a period and is compiled from materials not included in any other work, though 
some of the contents have been plundered by later works on the same subject. 
It begins with the siege by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, includ- 
ing the Harly Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the Medizval pilgrims, 
the Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victorious 
career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other little-known 
episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can coinpete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set can be obtained by application to 
Mr. George Armstrong, for £2, carriage paid to any part in the United 
Kingdom only) :— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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By Major Conder, R.E.— 


“Tent Work in Palestine.’—A popular account of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs of the people, the Biblical 
associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 


“ Heth and Moab.”—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as ‘Tent Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey of Eastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 


Major Conder’s ‘Syrian Stone Lore.”—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 


Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.”—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his 
views since the publication of the work. 


Professor Hull’s “ Mount Seir.’”—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted ‘by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely newand interesting. 


Herr Schumacher’s ‘‘‘Across’*the Jordan.”’ 


Herr Schumacher’s ““Jaulin.’—These two books must be taken in continua- 
tion of Major Conder’s works issued:as instalments of the unpublished 
“Survey of Eastern Palestine.’ "They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs, 


“The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a populer 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 


Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.”’ The ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, with 


their modern identifications, with reference to Josephus, the Memoirs, and 
Quarterly Statements. 
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(11) Besant and Palmer's “ History of Jerusalem,” already described. 
(12) Northern ’Ajlin “Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 


To the above must now be added Mr. Henry A. Harper’s “The Bible and 
Modern Discoveries,” a cheap edition of which has recently been issued— 
price to the public, 7s. 6d.; to subscribers to the Fund, 5s. Mr. Guy le 
Strange’s important work “ Palestine under the Moslems,” price to the public, 
12s. 6d.; to subscribers to the Fund, 8s. 6d.; and Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
account of his excavations at Tell el Hesy (Lachish), price to the public 10s. ; 
to subscribers to the Fund, 6s. 6d. 


The work of Mr. Guy le Strauge on ‘ Palestine under the Moslems” was 
published in April, 1890. 

For a long time it had been desired by the Committee to present to the 
world some of the great hoards of information about Palestine which lie buried 
in the Arabic texts of the Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle 
Ages. Some few of the works, or parts of the works, have been already trans- 
lated into Latin, French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with 
them in English, and no attempt has ever veen made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The work 
is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and Damascus, the 
provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends related by the writers 
consulted. These writers begin with the ninth century and continue until the 
fifteenth. The volume contains maps and illustrations required for the elucida- 
tion of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so useful 
to students of medieval history, and to all those interested in the continuous 
story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success which its learned author 
deserves. The price to subscribers to the Fund is 8s. 6d.; to the public, 
12s. 6d. 


The new map of Palestine, so long in hand, is now ready. It embraces 
both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Bealbek in the north to Kadesh 
Barnea in the south. All the modern names are in black. over these are 
printed in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The New Testament, 
Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted 
in colours, giving clearly all\the identifications up to date. Itis the most compre- 
hensive map that has been published, and will be invaluable to universities, 
colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s., to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
will be extra (see Maps). 


The third edition of Mr. Henry A. Harper’s book, on “The Bible and 
Modern Discoveries,” having been sold out, a new and cheap edition was 
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issued in February. The work is an endeavour to present in a simple but yet 
connected form the Biblical results of twenty-two years’ work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made 
by the American Expeditions. and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as well as 
discoveries of interest made by independent travellers. The Bible story, from the 
call of Abraham to the Captivity, is taken, and details given of the light thrown 
by modern research on the sacred annals. Eastern customs and modes of 
thought are explained whenever the writer thought they illustrated the 
text. To the Clergy andl Sunday School Teachers, as well as to all those who 
love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. He is personally 
acquainted with the land, and nearly all the places spoken of he has visited, 
and most of them he has moreover sketched or painted. The work is illustrated 
with many plates, and’a map showing the route of the Israelites and the sites of 
the principal places mentioned in the sacred narratives. It should be noted that 
the book is admirably adapted for the school or village library. 


—— 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 
purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from December 19th to March 21st, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £704 17s. 8d. ; 
from all sources, £1,254 Os. 8d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £1,277 15s. Od. On March 21st, the balance in the Bank was 
£754 4s. 2d. 


Subscribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 


1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 
2. Cases for Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulin.” 


3. Cases for the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 
4, Cases for “ Abila,’”’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 


No, II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. III, 1871; January and April, 
1872; January, 1883, and January. 1886. 
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It having again been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have to 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


(1) The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.8., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Address: Rey. Thomas Harrison, 38, Melrose 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. His subjects areas follows — 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(3) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(4) Hastern Palestine. 

(5) The Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 


(2). The Rev. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage, Llandilo :— 


Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 1, Adam 
Street, or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3lst DECEMBER, 1890. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

AGG. Che Fo Sinatls 

To Balance in Bank, 31st By Exploration. . se ADA Xe 
December, 1889 .. 375 6 5 Printing and Binding, 
Donations and Sub- : including Quarterly 

scriptions .. .. 2,674 18 1 Statement . ome OORLOmLO 
Proceeds of Lectures .. 26 14 8 Maps, Lithographs, 
Sales of Memoirs of Photographs, Ilus- 
Western and Eastern trations, &c., in- 
Surveys, and Books cluding those for 
published by the the Quarterly State- 

Society ee se 619) 27 4 ment +. 6588-7 9 
Sale of Maps .. a6 fey Mo NC Management, includ- 
Saie of Photographs .. 250 97 ing Rent, Salaries, 


Wages, Advertising, 
Insurance, Station- 
CLY uC. as DOL em Ome 
Postage and Carriage 
of Quarterly State- 
ment, Books and 


Maps : Je AZZ OLO 
Liabilities paid Off) en DOD ILO O 
Balance in Bank, 31st 
December, 1890.. 811 7 7 
£4,001 2 11 £4,001 2 11 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT. 


In the absence of Mr. Morrison, it becomes my duty to make the following 
remarks on the balance sheet. The subscriptions and donations show a large 
increase on those of the year 1889. This is due to an appeal for funds for 
carrying on the excavations in Palestine, which brought in about £1,000. 

The expenditure amounts to £3,189 15s. 4d. ‘This sum is made up as 
follows :— 


£ $s. d. 
Exploration .. ae of a ae Sc 550 17 6 
Publications .. a0 is Pe i ee | 8748 2387 
Management .. ae 587 6 5 
Postage of Books, fans, anit ules ae Sictenent 142 7 10 
Liabilities paid off .. ae 38 45 5385 0 0 


The Society is this day (March 17th) pe uci out of debt. There is a 
sum of about £350 due to the printers. This, however, is a liability which 
varies considerably from time to time. The apparent discrepancy between the 
amount received from the sale of publications and that expended upon them, is 
mainly due to the fact that the Quarterly Statement is given to all subscribers— 
an arrangement which gives stability to the Society, but costs between £300 and 
£400 a year. When allowance is made for this, it will be found that the differ- 
ence is very slight ; and indeed it disappears if the stock of maps and books in 
the hands of the Society be taken into account. 

(Signed) JAMES GLAISHER, 
Chairman of the Executive Commnvittee. 
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REPORTS FROM MR. F. J. BLISS. 


JAFFA, 
February 20th, 1891. 


I ARRIVED here on Monday 16th, and began at once the tedious labour 
of arranging a tram to facilitate the removal of earth from the 
excavations. The matter took me five days in Cairo. The Govern- 
ment people—Colonel Ross, Sir Colin Moncrieff, Mr. Perry, and others 
—were very kind, and I made thorough inquiries but found that 
though I could buy second-hand tram stuff, it would be very expensive. 
For example, I was offered a complete tram-line four or five times the 
needed length, with ten wagons, for 1607. This would then have to be 
transported from Suez. They would not divide the plant and sell me 
part. The people at the Barrage asked 20/. a truck to contain a cubic 
metre of earth. Finally I was directed to a foundry where I purcbased 
16 pairs of iron wheels (second-hand) with axles, and was advised to 
bring them to Jaffa and have trucks made here and also wooden rails 
with an iron cap. 

I have spent a wearisome five days trying to get estimates from the 
German carpenter and wagon-builder here. The contract is at last 
signed, and he has agreed to make the hard wood rails with iron cap 
for a line of 60 metres, with ties, and to construct 8 trucks of wood 
and iron (to tip earth either side) upon the wheels and axles which are 
to come from Cairo, for the sum of 511. 

This, after two weeks’ work, is the cheapest that I can do, though it 
seems a large price, for the iron bought in Cairo cost somewhat over 8/., 
making the whole about 60/. 

I have had to advance the wagon-builder 20/., which he agrees 
in the contract to refund in case he does not keep to the terms. If the 
iron arrives in a fortnight he agrees to furnish the rails and trucks in 
six weeks from this time. 

Mr. Petrie thinks that the first month should be spent in working 
over the low west town, which is Amorite, and must be explored and 
turned over before the hill is touched, so that earth can be then thrown 
down upon it from the hill. He Fane that this low west town may be 
as valuable a place to dig as anywhere else, and must be done and done 
first. 

I had a profitable month in Egypt with Mr. Petrie. I came from 
Port Said by the Austrian steamer, but had fully intended taking the 
Russian a day later. She now lies a wreck off the shore here, and 
yesterday morning I saw the most thrilling sights. It is supposed that 
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all but two or three were saved. One of the directors of the French 
Railway Company has been very kind with advice, and I have had 
advice from others. 


Tell-el-Hesy, March 9th, 1891. 


At last I write from this address. The Effendi and I left Jerusalem 
on Thursday the 5th, and the next day had a long day’s ride from 
Ramleh. 

Some of the ditches were quite bad, but the mules got over them ail 
without serious accident. The country is simply charming, with its 
rolling greenness of grass and wheat and sweet scented beans. My own 
horse, brought from Beirfit by my man Yusif, is delighted to graze all 
day near the tent. The Effendi is happy because no Arabs are near and 
the tribes are at peace. By the way the Effendi is really a very nice 
fellow ; he boasts rightfully of his descent from the great Khalid, and 
his family is much honoured. He is very intelligent, kindly and 
accommodating. 

Of course these first two or three days T have employed no work- 
men, but spent my time in tracing Petrie’s work very carefully. On the 
whole, the heavy rains have rendered it easier to trace the brickwork, as 
the moisture brings out differences of earth colouring. Some of Petrie’s 
points I cannot yet determine, but in general the brickwork is more 
clearly traceable than I expected. What astonishes me is that he did such 
an amount of work in so short atime. But then one must add to his 
six weeks actually spent here, the years of acquaintance with brick in 
Egypt. 

The stone steps and guard-house at the south-east of the town have 
been removed by the villagers. My man Yusif will be a great help, as 
he has a keen scent for brick in its various stages of decay. Unfortu- 
nately the west town, where Petrie strongly advises me to begin work, 
is covered with crops as is the Tel. Buying these out will necessitate 
some outlay of cash. I am very sorry Major Watson was prevented 
from visiting me here. 


ESSAYS ON THE SECTS AND NATIONALITIES OF 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


Essay 2, IntTRopucTion. 


By Rev. Gzorce E. Post, M.A., M.D., F.L.S. 
Land Tenure, Agriculture, Physical, Mental, and Moral Characteristics. 


I.—Lanp TENURE. 


THERE exist in Syria and Palestine nearly all the forms of land tenure 
which prevail now, or have prevailed, in the world. 


1. Mulk. 


This corresponds accurately to freehold property. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this kind of property is to be obtained from the 
translation of the deed of the writer’s own premises at Ras Beirfit, next to 
the Syrian Protestant College. 

It must be premised that, at the time the purchase was made, 
foreigners were not entitled by Turkish law to acquire or hold real 
property within the limits of the Empire. But long usage had established 
a mode of obtaining such property, which was respected by the Govern- 
ment, and quite safe before the Protocol by which foreigners were 
allowed to become proprietors of real estate. A native of the country 
appeared in court, and bought the property, as if for himself, and with 
his own money. He then went to the Consulate of the real purchaser, 
and executed a deed in which he declared that he had bought the property 
with the money, and for the behoof of the real purchaser, and that he, 
the ostensible buyer, had no right or claim whatever in the aforesaid 
transaction. The following is a translation of the original deed :— 


[Name and seal of the Administrators. ] 


“Praise be to God Almighty. 

“Tn the Court of the Honourable Law, and the Assembly of the 
noble Government, in the city of Beirfit, in the presence of its ruler, our 
master, the Legal, Hanajite! Administrator, who has placed his able 


1 Panafite refers to Abu-Hanifah, whose name was en-Nu’man, Ibn Thabit, 
Tbn-en-Nu’man, Ibn-Marzaban, the Persian, leader of the Hanafite sect, which 
is that of the Ottoman Sultans. 
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name and seal above, may his advantage last, and his exaltation increase, 
there presented himself Wdsir-ed-din, the son of Hassan, the son of 
Muhammed of Shuweifat, and sold what he possessed, and was his by 
freehold right and usufruct, and what had become his by legal purchase 
and improvement, and was confirmed to him by a legal deed in his 
possession, to the one who has now drawn up this legal agreement, 
Khawajah Michail, [bn-Yunus-el-Gharzdze, who has bought with his own 
money, for himself, the property [here follows the minute description of 
the boundaries of the property], with all the rights appertaining thereto, 
and its roads and belongings, and that by which it is known and legally 
specialized, from all sides and directions, a true and legal, confirmed and 
permanent sale and purchase, by the consent and acceptance and mutual 
agreement of both parties, free from all conditions of deceit, and from all 
reconsideration and reservation, and with a complete legal surrender. 
The foregoing sale was made in two parts, each as an independent act by 
itself, the first being three out of twenty-four qirats,’ for two hundred 


1 Tt is the custom of ali Oriental lands to measure everything by a standard 
of twenty-four carats (Arabic Qérat). The qirdt literally means an inch, or 
the twenty-fourth part of the dra’, or Arabic Ell. Our English expression, 
eighteen-carats fine, for gold, is a survival of this usage. It signifies that the 
metal contains eighteen parts of gold in twenty-four of the alloy. Everything 
here is supposed to be made-up of twenty-four carats, and its half of twelve 
carats, and the fourth of six carats, and so on. Thus a patient or his friends 
will ask a physician how many qirdts of hope there are in his case. A man will 
say that there are twenty-three carats of probability that such an occurrence 
will take place. A company divides its shares by carats. In this case the 
property was divided into twenty-four carats not in the sense that certain 
parts of it were set off from the other parts, but that a twenty-fourth part 
of the whole property was contained in each carat. Three carats were then 
sold for two hundred Turkish pounds. That is, one-eighth of the whole 
property, distributed through the whole, is sold for nearly half the total price, 
and this sale was completed before the other twenty-one carats were sold for a 
little more than:the-half of the total price. The object of this form of sale is 
to evade the prior rights of a neighbour or a partner to purchase the property 
over the head of an outside bidder at the price named. The law of Shuf’ah, 
which confers the above-mentioned right, is as follows :— 

Shuf’ah consists of three kinds— (1) When the claimant is a partner in the 
ownership of the property to be sold. In that case his claim is per caput, not 
according to the value of his share. (2) When the claimant is a partner in 
certain rights in the property to be sold, such as the use of water privileges or 
right of way. (3) When the claimant is a neighbour, whose property is in 
immediate contact with that to be sold. If a sale is affected to a person not 
entitled to the claim of Shuf’ah, and any of those in either of the above three 
categories asserts his claim, he may compel the buyer to surrender the property 
at the price at which he bought it. If the claimant does not assert his claim 
until the transaction is completed he forfeits his rights, and the sale is valid and 
inalienable by Shuf’ah. If, however, the claimant, or any one of the claimants 
(for they may be numerous), be absent at the time of the sale, he may at any 
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Turkish pounds, and the second part of twenty-one qirats of the whole 
for two hundred and thirty-five Turkish pounds, and both of the 
aforesaid sums from the money of the above-mentioned buyer were paid 
into the hand of the aforesaid seller exactly as “confessed by the latter in 
the court, and all this after previous informatiou-and consideration, and 
legal agreement between the two contracting parties; according to the 
Pooenlced method, by mutual consent and choice, without force or 
compulsion on either each having put aside corrupt deceit’ and’ double- 
dealing toward the other, could such a thing be supposed of him; > Also 
the obligation of restitution belongs legally to the before- mentioned seller? 


Then Cie appeared Haj Muhamonad;? Ibn-Haj-Muhammad-el-’Alaiii, aS . 


time on his return, assert and obtain his claim, provided he do so immediately 
on his arrival. So important is it deemed in law that this claim should be 
pressed at once or not at all, that it is expressly provided that if, on arriving, 
the claimant goes first to a mosque or church to offer prayer before he has 
asserted his claim of Shuf’ah, he has forfeited his right. He may not even go 
to the bath, nor change his raiment, hewever travel-stained it may be, but must 
proceed at once to the government offices and lodge his claim without delay. 

The danger of an unexpected claimant appearing and snatching away a 
property when it has been in the possession of a purchaser for years has led to 
the custom of selling in two parts, the first a small fraction of the property, 
distributed through the whole, for a proportion of the total sales price so large 
that a claimant would be unwilling to assert his claim. By the purchase of the 
second part after the first'the purchaser is sure of that portion, as the neighbour 
or partner is only entitled to claim that which is, so to speak, contiguous to his 
pre-existing rights. Slould he assert his claim to the first part, and take it 
away from the purchaser, his act, being subsequent to both sales, does not 
vitiate the right of Shuf’ah which the purchaser acquired over the second part 
by his temporary possession of the first. Furthermore, as bis right to the 
second part is now confirmed, he thereby acquires a Shuf’ah of partnership 
with the owner of the first part, which will prevent him from selling to anyone 
but himself. So effectual is this subterfnge-of the law that it has been adopted 
into all deeds. 

1 It is repugnant to Oriental ideas of courtesy and refinement to attribute 
to anyone ill conduct or unworthy motives, consequently the legal terms in 
which the possibility of deception and fraud are admitted, also provide for tie 
exoneration of both parties from such an injurious suspicion. 

2 This clause refers to a custom, once in force, of exacting from the seller of 
a bond, that, in case there should be any flaw in the title, or for any cause 
the buyer should not get possession of his property, the seller should be 
obliged to repay the price of the purchase. This bond being no longer exacted, 
the clause here inserted is supposed to secure to the buyer the safety of his 
payment. 

3 The person who appeared here was a mortgagee of the property. He 
appears in Court and declares that his mortgage is satisfied, and that he has no 
further claim on the property. This is also a fiction of the law, as the seller 
usually has no money to pay until the sale is concluded, and the buyer will not 
pay the money until he has his deed. But the Court will not grant the deed 
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and witnessed the sale of the property, with its belongings, legal witness, 
by means of his plain utterance ‘that the sale was genuine and legal, and 
that he had no property, or rigot, or case of any kind, and that although 
the property had beew. mortgaged to him for a certain sum, he had 
received the said sum ‘entire from the seller, and that he had no right 
over him at ali,,and’ granted his permission to have his testimony to the 
above given fréély and willingly. 

“Written on the nine and twentieth of Jamfda the Second, in the 
yedr One and ninety and two hundred and a thousand.! 

-. “T Witnesses names. ]” 

Such a deed as the above is a sample of the more elaborate of the 
deeds of city property. It would seem, on the face of it, to give over for 
ever the rights of the real purchaser to the supposititious one. To correct 
this the ostensible purchaser gave the following declaration in the 
Consulate of the real owner. 

“The reason for this declaration. 

“On the date mentioned at the foot, there personally appeared in this 
Consulate, Michail-Ibn-Yunus-el-Ghurztzi, a resident of Beirfit, and 
declared in the presence of the witnesses mentioned below, that the piece 
of ground and buildings which he had purchased of Nasir-ed-din Ibn- 
Hassan, Ibn-Muhammed-esh Shuweifati [here follows the description of 
the property as in the original deed] was not his property, and that 
he had no right of property in it, but that it was the property of 
Dr. George Post, the American, and his own possession, and that the 
price had been paid out of the money of the latter, and Mr. Michail 
Ghurz(izi further declared that his name in the before-mentioned deed 
was introduced only as a borrowed name, and a legal fiction, and to make 
the same clear, he wrote this deed, signed at the foot by the aforesaid 
witnesses, and caused it to be registered in the Consulate of the United 
States of North America in Beirut, on the twenty-first of August, 1874. 

“| Witnesses. |” 

Soon after the above property was acquired and transferred as above, 
the Protocol, which granted to foreigners the right to hold property, was 
signed, and a new deed of sale was made out in conformity with this 
Protocol, in which Mr. Ghurzizi figured as the seller, and Dr. Post was 
the purchaser. The latter remains the permanent deed of the property. 

In interior towns and country districts, deeds are somewhat simpler 
in their wording, but of similar import. The Government claimed, and 
perhaps with justice, that corrupt practices had crept in. In some cases 
persons had introduced a stranger, and two witnesses had sworn to his 
identity with the owner of the property, and then the court proceeded to 
give a deed in the name of the bogus owner, and this deed was after- 
wards recognised as genuine in the court, and so the owner was defrauded 
of his rights. To correct this abuse the Government devised the Tabu 


until all the parties concerned admit the payment and receipt of the several 
sums due from them or to them. 
1 The order of the numerals is the usual one in all Mohammedan writings. 
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system, in which all old deeds are required to be replaced by new papers, 
called Aurdg-et-Tatwib (i.e, papers of the Tabu). Such papers can only 

obtained on application to the Governor-General of the province, who 
refers them to the several departments in which the registers of property 
are kept, and only after a thorough search into the particulars detailed 
are the papers issued. The advantage of this system is claimed by the 
Government to be on the side of the property holders, though it is 
generally believed by the latter to be in the interest of the Exchequer, 
which thus realises a heavy tax from all holders of real estate for another 
deed, which seems to them no better than the old. The following are the 


details of a Tabu paper :— 


Turkish Original. 
Liva .... 


Quda.... : 
Qasabah or Qura 
Mahallah wa Mauq’a 


Roqm-abwab waYakhid-tahrir  .... 


Amla&k-numerosi 
Nau ’Musqafat wa maghrisat 


Neuer 
Hudtid-arba’ah 
Muqdar dhird’ 
Dunem 


MugqAta’ah-sanawiyah 
Jehat-i’ta sanad 


Malik wa Malikah .... 
Tamallak Abdan 
Bara 

Intiqal 


Mahlal Sarf .... 


Thaman tee ie 
Qimat mukhammanat 
Kharj So 

Kaghid biha.... ; 
Badal muzdyadah .... 


Translation. 

Province (the Governor, a Muta- 
sarrif). 

County (the Governor, a Qaimaqém). 

City or village. 

The quarter of the town or county 
in which the property lies. 

The number on the door of the 
house. 

The number in the Domesday 
Book. 

The kind of property, whether 
houses or land. 

Whether improved or unimproved. 

Boundaries of property. 

Number of ells. 

Number of Dunems. The Dunem 
is 1,600 dhira’s. 

Yearly income. 

The place where the Tabu paper 
was issued. 

Names of male and female owners. 

Names of buyers. 

Names of sellers. 

Whether the property is from 
inheritance. 

If the property be Crown land, by 
what authority was it sold. 

Price of sale. 

Appraised value. 

Tax. 

Price of paper. 

Auction price. 


There follows a sentence of which the ensuing is a free translation :— 
The Imperial Bureau of Real Estate gives for the aforesaid property 
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this certificate of possession, in order that the aforesaid person may have 
a certificate of possession recognised by the Imperial Government. This 


provisional paper has been given on the day of 
year ‘ 
Hakim (Ruler). Muhasibji (Accountant). Deftar 
Khagqfni (Imperial Register). sandaq Amini (Treasurer.) 


The two classes of deeds above illustrated exhibit the present state of 
Turkish law, and the tendency of the Turkish mind in the direction of 
making real estate a freehold property, with exact legal definitions. Still 
further to strengthen the rights of freeholders, a provision of the Tabu 
law allows a proprietor to send his Tabu deed to Constantinople to be 
registered, and returned to him with the seals of the Imperial bureaux 
attached. 

On properties of this class a tax called Wirku is collected annually. 
If the property is of the dwelling-house kind +5; of its appraised value 
are taken. If a house for rental, or a garden producing fruit, or a shop, 
or other property yielding income, 1 per cent. is taken. Beside this tax 
on garden or orchard property for the benefit of the Imperial revenue a 
heavy octroi tax is collected for municipal purposes. 


2. Farming Property, or Broad Acres. 


The gardens and orchards in the neighbourhood of the cities are held 
on the freehold principle, but often let to peasant tenants, on condition of 
a share in the produce. The lands of Lebanon are also to a large extent 
possessed, in small holdings, by the resident peasant population. The 
convents own large tracts of real estate, and work them on the partnership 
plan. A village or villages in the district plough, sow seed furnished by 
the convent, reap, thresh, and winnow, on condition of a share of the 
produce, which varies from a fourth to a half. These metayers, although 
they have no legal claim to the ground so cultivated, continue to cultivate 
it as a moditied kind of serfs, and transmit the inheritance of the privilege 
to their descendants. Great secular landlords usually cultivate their lands 
on the same principle. The legal titles to all these lands are by deeds of 
Mulk, or by Tabu papers, or both. The latter supersede the former. 

In the Buga’, and about Hems, Hama, Damascus, Haurdn, and the 
other great plains, the property is partly owned by the freeholders of the 
villages, but more usually by large capitalists, who let the land to the culti- 
vators of the villages on the metairial principle. Although the metayers 
are nominally engaged only by the season, and might be legally ejected at 
its end, in point of fact this is hardly ever done, and the villagers look 
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upon the lands they thus occupy as a permanent resource for themselves 
and their descendants. Of course they cannot give any legal transfer of 
their immunities, but they can share them with their children and 
relatives. 

The peasant cultivators are a shiftless class, and seldom lay by any- 
thing in good seasons, and so are almost toa man in debt. Capitalists in 
the cities are always ready to lend their money at extravagant rates of 
interest, such as 2 to 3 per cent. a month. Such loans encumber the 
patrimony of the farmer with hopeless mortgages, and in the end the 
owner is forced to yield up his title, and become a Shertk-el- Hawa’ (Partner 
of the Wind), where he and his ancestors were once proprietors. In this 
way, as individual capitalists favour certain villages, they gradually absorb 
all the property of the peasants, and the villagers become their metayers 
(in Arabic, muzdri tn), and enjoy for their work a variable proportion of 
the produce. If the seed is furnished by the proprietor, the peasant 
usually gets but a fourth of the net yield. 

In some parts of the country, as, for example, in Southern Palestine, 
and in a few other districts, the land is held in common by all the inhab- 
itants of a village, and apportioned at stated times to the individual 
cultivators according to their ability to cultivate, their standard being the 
number and power of the cattle used for ploughing. Such lands are 
known as, mushd’ah. The principles on which the arable soil is appor- 
tioned by lot are minutely set forth by James Neil, M.A., in a paper read 
January 20, 1890, before the Victoria Institute in London. They are in 
substance as follows:—the persons proposing to work the ground divide 
into groups, and the chief of each group draws a section of the land pro- 
portioned to the number of persons in his group. Each section is composed 
of lands of various fertility and qualities. These sections are again sub- 
divided by measurement with an ox-goad, or a line called habaleh, the 
counterpart of the measuring line of Scripture. The farmers, in such 
regions as possess this custom, prefer this method of communistic division 
to holding in fee simple. 

Until 1277 of the Mohammedan era, 28 years ago, all the lands 
outside cities and their environs, and Mount Lebanon, were held on the 
communal principle, and apportioned to the cultivators as above. At that 
date the Government introduced the ¢atwib, and has steadily pressed 
upon the peasants the necessity of dividing the lands, and taking out 
tdbu deeds for them in severalty. In the Buqa’, and around Damascus, 
and in many other parts of the country, there are no more lands held in 
common, and each proprietor holds his own real estate. But in Haurdn, 
and in many of the outlying, and only partially organised districts, the 
land is still held in the old way by the communes. The Government, 
however, has recently laid its hand on the forest lands, and takes a tax 
of twenty paras the load on all wood cut for sale, but allows the peasants 

1 The Sherik-el-Hawa is a tenant at will. Yet such is the tendency of 
things to go on as they have begun, that such tenants usvally remain in the 
ancestral house, and work the ancestral acres as if they were their own. 

H 
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and proprietors to cut wood free for their own use. In the Buga’ this. 
high-handed measure was adopted only three years since. In many of 

these districts the pasture lands are still held in common by the 

villagers. 

The Shekdrah is either a small portion of land in a garden or orchard, 
which the gardener cultivates for his own benefit, or the silkworms which 
a baker or other public servant rears from the mulberry trees of those 
who avail themselves of their services, or the portion of laud set apart for 
the religious teacher, the carpenter, or the blacksmith and farrier. 

Forest lands are often held in common, as also the bare goat pastures 
at the summits of the mountains, and in the neighbourhood of the villages, 
The fact that the higher mountains are pastures for goats, and that even 
the Government has not the right to replant them with forests, is a very 
serious one in its bearing on the rainfall and fertility of the country. The 
enlightened late Governor-General of Lebanon, Rustem Pacha, told the 
writer that, in the existing state of the Turkish law, it is quite impossible 
to prevent the herdsmen from pasturing their flocks on the higher moun- 
tains above the altitude of cultivation, and as the goats destroy all seed- 
lings it is impossible to attempt to replant these districts with trees. 


3.—Crown Lands. 


There are large tracts of excellent arable soil, especially in the 
interior, which belong to the Government. Parts of these lands are 
settled, and in some cases the farmers are muziari’in, or tenants of the 
Government, not liable to eviction, and competent to sell their tenant 
privileges, yet not owners in fee-simple of the land. Other tracts 
are not settled, but may be hired of the Government for farming purposes 
for a limited time, at a rental agreed upon by the authorities and the 
lessee. The general policy of the Government, however, is to sell these 
unoccupied Jands as freeholds, or, in certain cases, like those of the 
Circassian immigrants, to give them as homesteads to such persons as the 
authorities may wish to provide for. 

From all the produce of the farming lands of the empire a tithe is 
taken in kind. As, however, it would be a complicated and difficult 
process for the Government to collect these taxes directly, they are 
accustomed to let them out to tax-farmers (multazamin), for a sum agreed 
upon by both parties. These multazamin (who correspond to the publicans 
of the New Testament) having to indemnify themselves for their risk, 
resort to every form of intimidation and oppression to wrest from the 
poor producer much more than the tithe. As the Government supplies 
them with soldiers to assist them in the collection of the taxes, they are 
able to exercise a most effective and odious form of tyranny. As the 
crops cannot be measured until threshed out and winnowed in heaps on 
the threshing floors, the farmers are forced to leave their harvests exposed 
to the attacks of birds and insects, of rats and other vermin, and the 
depredation of thieves, and the damage of occasional showers, until the 
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multazim chooses to come and measure out the grain. Then he has the 
power (not legal, but none the less veal) to quarter his horsemen and other 
animals without compensation on the poor villagers, who are glad to buy 
him off and get rid of him by paying two tenths or more. 

In addition to the tithe there is a land-tax of from 20 to 60 paras the 
dunem (Turkish acre), according to the fertility of the soil. 


4.—Awqdf, or Endowment Property. 


Land given to endow benevolent and educational institutions is free of 
Government tax. But buildings, on which rental is collected, even if on 
ground that is free from taxation, pay the usual wirku, as in the cases of 
non-waqf property. Buildings used for convents, schools, and churches 
or mosques, may be exempted frow the wirku. The produce of endow- 
ment lands, however, is tithed as that of other lands. 

Waaf-land is inalienable by sale. But it may be exchanged for other 
real property which is considered by the Court to be more advantageous 
to the institution. In this way the borders of a plot of waqf-ground may 
be rectified. Under certain circumstances portions of the public roads may 
be exchanged for private property. Here again the method of procedure 
may be illustrated by a deed of property belonging to the writer. This 
property is at the junction of the villages of ’Aleih and ’Ain-er-Rumméani 
in Lebanon. Adjoining it is a small plot of ground, in which grows an 
oak tree, held in great reverence by the Druzes. It is waqf-property 
belonging to the ’Aleih commune. The tree is called Umm-esh-Sheratit 
(the mother of rags), because the people are in the habit of tying bits of 
rags to its lower branches on the occasion of the recovery of the sick, or 
the attainment of any special object. At the time of the acquisition of 
the property by the side of this tree, which may be two hundred years 
old, and is a fine feature of the landscape, there was an old road, a mere 
rocky bridle-path, which led up from the village of ’Ain-er-Rummani to 
the tree, and past it to’Aleih. This bridle-path cut off a corner of the 
property of the writer. As this path had ceased to be used as a road, 
owing to the making of a good carriage road a few feet away, and as it 
cut the property of the writer in two, he offered to the Government to 
make a good, well-graded path to the tree, in place of the portion of the 
old 10oad which passed through his ground. The offer was accepted, and 
the exchange ratified in the following paragraphs endorsed on the deed. 
The first is a communication from the then Governor-General, Rustem 
Pacha, now Ottoman Ambassador to the Court of St. James :— 


“To the Qaimaq4m of the district of Esh-Shdf. 


“ Honourable Governor,— Within is a petition from Dr. Post, in which 
he states that he has bought a plot of uncultivated ground from Ibrahim 
Haddad and Ibrahim-el-Barfdi, for which he has a deed registered in the 
court of the district of esh-Shff, and that there passes through it a portion 
of the old road, now impassable, owing to the construction of the new 
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carriage-road, which has destroyed the terminus of the old road. By our 
authority he has included this section of the old road within his wall, and 
has made at his own expense, from his own property, a road leading to 
the oak tree which belongs to the community, and he now asks that his 
exchange be endorsed on the. deed of purchase, and inasmuch as it seemed 
proper that this should be done, and inasmuch as the transaction is a 
public benefit, owing to the useless state of the old road, and the useful- 
ness of the new road which he has made at his own expense and in his 
own property, it was necessary to inform you, and to send the deed, in 
order that you might instruct the court to declare this exchange, and to 
legalise it in a proper way, that will prevent all complaint or lawsuit 
hereafter, and to return it to us. This was written on 17 Ramadan, 1293 
(23 Aildl, 1292).” 
The note appeuded by the court is as follows :— 


“ Praise be to God Almighty ! 


“We have been honoured by reading your noble vizierial order, the 
copy of which is written above, and the purport of its contents has been 
duly attended to, and inasmuch as the right of dealing with the public 
highway is an appanage of the Imam, who is our August and Mighty 
Master, the Sultan-Ibn-es-Sultan, the Puissant and Potent Sultan ’A bd-el- 
Hamid-Khan, the throne of whose lofty power may God Almighty pre- 
serve for ever, and of his honoured wakils, such as our Governor Rustem 
Pacha, the noble Mutasarrif of Mt. Lebanon, and inasmuch as the order 
of the above-mentioned has been given that the public road which is 
included in the property of Dr. George Post, the American, as defined and 
registered within, a road leading to the oak tree, popularly known as 
Umm-esh-Sheratit, a tree belonging to the waqf-property of the village of 
’Aleih, be transferred to Dr. Post, and inasmuch as the aforesaid doctor 
has made a good road to the oak tree at his own expense, between the 
carriage-road and the circle around the afore-mentioned oak tree, as a 
compensation for the other road, and all is actually accomplished, and it 
has been found that the new road made at the expense and cost of the 
aforesaid doctor is better than the other, and easier for those passing over 
it, and that thus a public benefit has been conferred, therefore the 
transfer of the above-mentioned road is right in Jaw, and regular, and no 
one has a right of way in the ground of the afore-mentioned doctor, 
which is described within, on account of this exchange of a road to lead 
to the oak tree belunging to the commune. For the above reason this 
document was issued by the Court of the district of esh-Shdf, and 
registered in accordance with the most honourable order above referred 
to, and with approved principles. Given on the 21 Ramadan, 1293 
(27 Aildl, 1292). 


“ Judge of the "President of the 
District of esh-Shifif. District of esh-Shif.” 
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5. Forms of Rental of Land. 


Allusion has already been made to some of these, but it is convenient 
to group them all for the sake of comparison. 

(1) A rental for a fixed sum, irrespective of the yield.—This never takes 
place in the case of farm lands, and seldom in that of orchards or gardens. 
It is almost wholly confined to house and shop property. 

(2) Partnerships in farm lands.—The owner in some cases furnishes 
the seed, but if so he debits it in some form against the cultivator. The 
peasant ploughs, sows, reaps, threshes, winnows, and after the payment of 
the tithe takes from half to two-thirds or three-fourths of the net. pro- 
duce, according to the terms of the agreement, which again are conditional 
on the richness of the soil and the ease of cultivation. 

In all cases the miéreh or ground-tax is paid by the proprietor. The 
houses of the peasants are owned by the proprietor, but occupied by the 
cultivator rent free. 

(3) Partnership in vineyards, olive, fig, or mulberry orchards.—This is 
of two kinds. 

(a) Partnership by work.—This is where the peasant undertakes to do 
all the work necessary in an established and producing orchard or fruit 
farm, for the fourth part of the net produce, the manure being furnished 
by the owner or hirer as agreed. In the case of mulberry orchards the 
peasant often undertakes to raise the silk-worms, cvtting the leaves from 
the trees to feed them, and gathering the cocoons when they are finished, 
but not attending to the mulberry orchard. For this service he receives 
a fourth-of the price of the cocoons. He is called Sherik-el-Hawa. 

(6) Partnership by paying the estimated price of the produce (Sharakat-el- 
Musdgéh).—In this form of partnership a mulberry or olive orchard is 
appraised as to the probable yield of leaves or olives, and the cultivator 
pays the owner in advance a certain agreed sum on each load of leaves or 
measure of olives. When the crop is realised, there is a second appraise- 
ment of the actual yield, and if it prove greater than was expected, the 
tenant pays in proportion to the increase. If, on the other hand, the 
yield is less than was paid for the proprietor refunds the difference. In 
this form of partnership the cultivator is obliged to do the work, and to 
pay half the price of the manure used. 


IT.—AGRICULTURE. 


1. Measures of Land. 


There are few more perplexing topics of conversation with Arabs than 
those which relate to weights and measures. This arises from the diver- 
sity of standards in different places. The unit of measures of length, the 
Dhira, the analogue of our ell, differs from two feet three inches to two 
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feet five and a half. The Qasabah, the analogue of our rod, perch, or pole 
is reckoned in Damascus, and those places which derive their usages from 
that capital, at seven and a half dhiras. In Egypt it was until recently 
twenty-four gabdahs, the qabdah being the measure of a man’s fist with 
the thumb erect, making about six and a quarter inches. According to 
this standard the gasabuh was about twelve and a half feet. According 
to some it was ten cubits, the cubit itself differing in length. The 
qasabah is said by some to be forty dhiras. 

The Fedddn is, roughly speaking, the amount of land which a yoke 
of oxen will plough ina day. The term feddan originally signified the 
bull, or the yoke of cattle, with which one ploughs, and corresponds to 
the jugerum and acre. But there is a great diversity of statement in 
regard to the extent of this measure. A Damascene informed the writer 
that it was 260 square gasabehs. Some even say 260 qasabehs square, 
which would amount to from five to six square miles, a statement palpably 
preposterous. Others say 3333 square qasabahs ; others still 400 square 
qasabahs. 


2. Agricultural Implements. 


These are the pick (ma’wal), the hoe (majrafeh), the spade (refsh), the 
rake (shaukah), an implement seldom used by the Arabs, the hatchet (fas), 
the axe (farr@ah), the pruning hook, (manjal), the knife (sikkin), the 
plough (mihrath), the threshing-drag (nauraj, in popular use mawray), the 
winnowing-fork (midhradyeh), the basket (sabirtyeh), the large basket (zen- 
bileh), the sledge (mihaddah), the crowbar (mukhl), the wedge (isfin). 

The pick is a mattock with one short blade, six to eight inches long, 
and about two inches broad at the tip, which is somewhat sharp, so that 
the farmer can cut up roots and small shrubs with it. The other blade 
is longer and stouter, and about three quarters of an inch broad at tip, 
and usually furnished with two slightly prominent teeth. This blade is 
used to pick the soil, pry out stones, and even to break friable stones and 
rocks. The handle of the pick is usually about two feet six inches long. 


SIDE VIEW OF THB PICK. (Shaeell) END VIEW. 


Both blades are bent at an angle to the handle, suited to the habits of the 
Orientals, but seeming inconvenient to the Occidental. 

The hoe is triangular in shape, with rounded angles at the base, and 
a rectangular truncate tip: the handle is inserted near the base, in a 
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projection with a hammer-like tip. Sometimes the tip of the hoe is 
rounded. 


The spade is rather a shovel, triangular in shape like the hoe, but with 
sharp basal angles, and a somewhat tapering truncate tip. The handle 
varies. Sometimes it is made with a crossbar at the upper end. Some- 
times*it is, as in the figure,a simple cylindrical stick, with a crossbar 
(madrabeh) at the bottom to facilitate pressure with the foot in digging. 


When soil is to be removed or turned over with this shovel, a rope is 
usually fastened to the lower end of the handle, and a labourer on each 
side takes hold of one end of the rope, and they pull the clod of earth 
to the desired position. Thus a shovel requires three labourers : one to 
thrust the blade into the soil, and two to pull theclod. It is impossible 
to convince the people of this country that this is not the most economical 
and easy way to do the work required. 

The rake is rather a European innovation, and little used by the 
natives, except where they are in Frank employ. 

The hatchet is a poor and clumsy blade, oblong in shape, and badly 
tempered. 


- Oe, 


Jha 
THE AXE. (él ,2!\) 


The are is a larger form of the same, with an oblong blade, usually 
of iron or untempered steel, the edge of which turns in using, and is 
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quite incapable of doing woodman’s work according to western ideas. 
The helve of both axe and hatchet is usually straight. 

The pruning hook is an iron instrument, with a blade of a semilunar 
shape, about ten inches long, and, like all iron implements in the East, 


Tue Pruning Hook. 
(Ata!) 
poorly if at all tempered. The handle is made hollow, to allow of a 
wooden helve if necessary. 
The knife has two forms. One is a clasp knife of the rudest construc- 


tion, faleate in shape, with a wooden or bone handle. The other isa 
sheath knife, usually about eight inches long, linear-lance shaped, and 


THe SHEATH KNIFE AND SHEATH. 
uy 
(AS) wall) 
with one cutting edge. It is carried in a wooden sheath, stuck in the 
belt. 

The plough is an exceedingly primitive implement. It consists of the 
following parts : (1) The share (sikkah), a conical, very acuminate shoe of 
iron, with no flaring portion as in our ploughshares, made hollow to 
receive the point of the (2) shank (dhakr), which is a piece of tough wood, 
usually oak, about two feet six inches long, bent forward below its middle, 
and sharpened to go into the sikkah. (3) The handle (Adbdsah), a crossbar 
of the same tough wood, into which the shank is morticed, and fastened 
by a wooden pin. This handle is of a convenient height, to be held by 
the hand of the driver below his waist. (4) The pole (birk), which is a 
hump-backed piece of the same tough wood, morticed at its joint with 
the shank. To lengthen this out in the proper shape there is attached 
by a cord to its free extremity (5) the (wast), which is a pot-bellied pole, 
with a blunt end deflexed about six inches from the tip at an angle of 
about 130 degrees, to get it out of the way of the muzzles of the oxen. 
From two to three inches behind this angle is morticed into the wasl, at 
an angle of about 75 degrees (6) a pin (gotrib), about six inches long, to 
receive the ring of the yoke and prevent it from slipping. 

(7) The yoke (né) is composed of a horizontal bar of wood, with 
knobbed extremities, but with no hollowed-out portion to receive the 
nape of the neck of the ox. In place of the bow, two pins (8) (isbaldn) 
are let into holes in the nir, at angle of about 30 degrees to each other, 
their upper extremities being about 3 inches apart, to receive the nape of 
the neck. When adjusted, these are fastened by a leather thong, or a 
chain (9) (jenzir). (10) The ring (halagah) is a tough branch bent in a 
rude elliptical form. It is tied to the nfr by (11) a leather thong (sher’), 
between (12) two pintles (sifrdyah), which keeps it in place. 
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The goad (missds, or minsds, 13) is a rod of stiff wood, about 7 to 8 feet 
long, with a sharp point (nagézah, 14) at one end, with which to prod the 
cattle, and a small shovel-shaped shoe (sabbdat, 15) at the other, with which 
to clean the share of its clods. 

Cows, steers, or bulls are most commonly used for ploughing. . Some- 
times an ox and an ass are yoked together ; occasionally an ass and a 
camel are yoked fellows. In that case the disparity in strength and 
height is corrected by a difference in the length of the two sides of the 
yoke. Buffaloes, mules, and horses are occasionally used in ploughing. 

The nauraj, or threshing drag (corrupted in common speech into 
mauraj), is of the shape of our ordinary stone-drag, the lower surface 
being beset with flints or chips of basalt, which are Jet into holes in the 
wvod, and cut the straw into bits while threshing out the grain. The 
driver stands on the drag, or sometimes lies out on it at full length, and 
is often seen asleep, while the horse or cow lazily pull the drag round and 
round the central heap. The cattle are sometimes muzzled, but often 
allowed to help themselves as they pursue their weary task. The Mosaic 
i1aw forbade the use of the muzzle. 

In northern Syria, in place of the xauraj, the hildn is the implement 
used in threshing, It consists of a stout oaken frame, into the sides of 
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A threshing floor, with a heap of wheat straw in the centre. A part of this 
has been spread out on the threshing floor and is being cut up and threshed out 
by the hilan. The driver sits on the rude chair, to add his weight to that of the 
implement. In the distance are other heaps of straw on their threshing floors. 
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which are let two axles, on which are fastened circular plates of iron, 
which are so arranged on each axle as to enter the inter-spaces of those 
on the opposite axle, and so cut the straw into bits about an inch or two 
in length, A rude chair is fastened to the frame, and the driver sits on 
this while threshing. This implement seems to foreigners more efficient 
and rational than the nauraj, yet those whose ancestors have used the 
latter do not abandon it for the former. 

The harness consists of a collar (kidduntyah) and traces (jarrdrdt). 

The winnowing-fork (midhrdyah) consists of a handle (asdyah) of 
wood, with two or more uatural prongs, to which two or three more are 
tied by leather thongs. 


Nal 


WINNOWING FORK (FAN). 4) | 


The sheaves of grain are piled in the centre of the threshing floor in 
such a way as to leave a circular path about 8 feet wide around the heap. 
A number of the sheaves are undone and tossed loosely around on this 
clear space, and the drag driven around until all the grain is shelled out, 
and the straw (gosh) cut to the requisite fineness, when it is called ¢bn. 
The mixed grain, chaff and tibn are then thrown on one side, and a new 
supply of sheaves spread out. When all the sheaves have been threshed, 
the winnowing commences ; the winnower stands with his side to wind- 
aS and tosses a fork full of the mixed grain and straw high into the 

; the chaff is carried to a distance of 10 or 15 feet or more ; the tibn 
is Bes eal to a shorter distance and falls by itself, while the heavy grain 
and the joints of the stems (gasal) falls near the point from which it was 
thrown into the air. By continued repetition of this process the three 
sorts of produce of the threshing floor are well sorted, the grain and tibn 
for use ; the finer “ chaff, the wind driveth away.” 

Much earth and many small pebbles are found among the grain ; these 
are afterwards separated in the following way :—A wooden tray, about 
2 feet 6 inches broad, with a rim about an inch and a-half high around 
three-quarters of its circumference, is held in the two hands of the 
operator, a pile of grain, with its impurities, is placed on the tray, which 
is then worked up and down by the operator with a jerking motion, so 
as to toss the grain a few inches each time into the air, while giving it at 
the same time a little forward impulse away from his body toward the 
free border of the tray. The wheat being lighter than the pebbles and 
the earth, gradually separates from them and falls in driblets over the 
edge of the tray, while the stones gravitate toward the rim of the tray, 
and are then thrown aside; the process, which involves much skill and 
experience, is a very eects one. 

These threshing floors, with their varied and picturesque industries 
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form a very prominent feature of the landscape in the neighbourhood of 
the villages. 

There are many plains of great fertility and of considerable extent, as 
those of Ccelesyria, Philistia, Jericho, Esdraélon, ’Akkar, Hems, and 
Hauran ; but a large part of the country is mountainous, and the soil 
must be laboriously worked over with the mattock and the hoe, and the 
stones picked out, before it is ready for the plough. This process is called 
nagb. It consists in turning over the soil, prying out the rocks, and 
removing the stones from the loam, then building terrace walls of rubble, 
and levelling off the terrace (jedi). Such terraces are from a few feet to 
many yards in width; the narrower ones are adapted to trees, the wider 
to grain. 

It is not customary to manure soil for grain crops ; but fertilizers are 
freely used for trees, especially the mulberry, orange, lemon, and other 
fruit trees. 

The time for ploughing varies according to the situation and the crop. 
On the sub-Alpine slopes of Lebanon the ground is irrigated by the snow- 
water, which pours down in numerous rills from the great drifts on the 
higher peaks ; these fields, from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level, 
are ploughed in September and October, and sown with wheat and barley. 
The grain sprouts, and the plants, after attaining a certain height, are 
overlaid with snow, as with winter wheat in colder climates. When the 
snow melts in the later spring, the plants start up with a vigorous growth 
and soon mature their grain. 

On the lower levels, where snow seldom or never falls, the ground is 
ploughed after the first rains of autunim, and the grain grows steadily 
until the harvest, which varies in time from March and April in the 
Jordan Valley, to May, June, and July on the uplands. For the 
summer crops, as sorghuns, sesame, and tobacco, the ground is ploughed in 
spring. ; 

The mulberry, fig, and olive orchards are ploughed in the spring, when 
the leaves are starting, and sometimes again when the first crop of leaves 
has been stripped off and the second is sprouting, then again in the 
autumn after the first rains. At the time of the latter ploughing the 
manure is usually worked into the soil. 

The vineyards are ploughed in the latter days of winter, and early 
spring, before the leaves sprout, while the dry stalks of the vines lie along 
the ground to all appearance dead. 

The grain fields of the mountains are ploughed and sown every year, 
and seldom is any attention paid to the rotation of the crops. In the 
great grain fields of Ceelesyria, Damascus, Hauran, and other parts of the 
country, a portion of the land lies fallow alternate years, or the crops are 
rotated. 

The ground is usually seeded before being broken by the plough, and 
the seed ploughed in. If the ground be fallow it is broken by the plough, 
then seeded, and the seed ploughed in. 

In Southern Palestine a kind of funnel is attached to the handle of 
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the plough, and seed placed in this funnel is dropped into the furrow as 
the plough moves along. 

So far as the writer’s knowledge extends, the people have no religious 
ceremonies connected with ploughing, sowing, or reaping. 

Irrigation is practised in various ways. In the gardens and orchards 
bordering large rivers, the water is often raised by immense wheels, 
turned by the current of the river. These are called Va’drahs. The 
Shadaf of Egypt is not, so far as the observation of the writer has 
extended, used in Syria and Palestine. Aqueducts, usually open, convey 
river water to the gardens and fields, where it is distributed by ditches 
and furrows, the latter being opened or closed by the hoe or the foot. 
Where water is: brought in pipes, which are usually made of clay, it is 
raised to a head by means of upright shafts, which act on the inverted 
syphon principle, and give force enough for fountain jets of considerable 
height. 

The rice fields in the neighbourhood of Marash are flooded with water, 
as are also some of the vegetable gardens, where aquatic plants like the 
Colocasia esculenta (golgds) are cultivated. 

Irrigation wells are found in many parts of the country, the water 
being raised by means of a bucket-wheel (na@’dérak), turned by a horse, 
mule, or horned cattle. The water is usually conveyed to the different 
parts of the garden by conduits raised on high stone walls, or colonnades 
and arches. 

Subsoil drainage is not understood, and indeed is seldom called for. 
Recently, however, a large tract of land has been reclaimed from the 
Haleh by the Sultan, who owns it as a private property, and cultivates it 
by means of muzar’in. There are considerable marshy tracts in various 
parts of the land, which await the sleeping enterprise of the country to 
become fruitful fields and orchards. Such are the marshes of the Kishon, 
of Coelesyria, of Antioch, Damascus, Alexandretta and others. 

Gleaning is no longer a recognised industry. The cultivators strip 
the fields and trees, and leave not enough fora barnyard fowl ora sparrow 
to glean. They pull off the branches of the very shade trees by their own 
houses to feed the leaves to their cattle. There is, however, one usage 
which somewhat resembles gleaning. It grows out of the habit of the 
fig-tree. The fig harvest commences in July or August, and the figs 
ripen sucessively during two or three months. It is customary to have 
the trees watched by a WVatér during the period of fruit-bearing. But 
after the Feast of the Cross, which occurs in September, the Natfr is 
drawn off, and passers-by may thereafter pluck the fruit with impunity. 
If there be fruit on the trees, as generally happens, the owner will not 
fail to visit them, and glean them himself to the very last fig, but he is 
not suprised to find himself anticipated by other gleaners, who cannot, 
however, take all the fruit at once, as it only ripens a few figs at a time, 
from day to day. 

The principal Forage Plants of the country, beside the numerous 
native grasses and leguminous herbs, are :— 
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Lucerne or Purple Medick. (Qutdt, Duhraijeh) Medicago sativa, L. 

Vetch. (Bdqgiyah) Vicia sativa, L. 

Vetch. (Kirsenneh) Vicia Ervilia, L. 

Alexandrian Clover. (Bersim) Trifolium Alexandrinum, L. 

Sainfoin. Onobrychis sativa, L. 

Barley. (When cultivated as a forage plant, gosileh) Hordeum 
vulgare, L. 


The principal cultivated Seeds and Grains used as food are :— 
Fitches. (Habbat-el-barakah, El-habbat-es-saudd) Nigella sativa, L. 
Lupine. (Ztérmiis) Lupinus Termis, Forsk. 

Fenugreek. (Hilbah) Trigonella Fenum-Grecum, L. 

Chick Pea. (Htimmiis) Cicer arietinum, L. 

Horse Bean. (F%#l) Vicia Faba, L., or Faba vulgaris, L. 

Lentiles. (Adis) Ervum Lens, L. 

Peas. (Bizellah; Bishieh) Pisum sativum, L. 

Mash. A variety of Vigna Nilotica, L. A seed of an olive-green 
colour, a little larger than a hempseed. 

String Bean. (Lubiyah-belediyeh) Vigna sinensis, L. 

Kidney Bean. (Lubiyah-ifranjiyah) Phaseolus vulgaris, L. 

5 (Lubiyah-qusas) Perhaps a yariety of Phaseolus 
multiflorus, 

Carob. St. John’s Bread. (Kharrib) Ceratonia Siliqua, L. The 
parenchyma of the pods is the part used as food. It is principally made 
into dibs, a sort of inspissated syrup. 

Sesame. (Simstim) Sesamum Indicum, L. 

Barley. (Shvir) Hordeum distichum, L., and H. vulgare, L. 

Oats. (Sheifin, Shufin) Avena sativa, L. Sparingly cultivated in 
northern districts. 

Wheat. (Qomh Hintah) Triticum vulgare, L. 

Sorghum. (Durrah beida) Sorghum annuum, Pers. 

Maize. Durrah sofra) Zea Mays, L. 

Millet. (Dukhn) Panicum miliaceum, L. 

Rice. (Ariz, Riz) Oryza sativa, L. 


The principal Vegetables are :— 

Pepperwort. (Reshdd) Lepidium sativum, L. 

Cresses. (Jerjdr, Qurrah, Reshdd) Nasturtium officinale, L. 
Cabbage. (M]el/af) Brassica oleracea, L. 

Cauliflower. (Qunnabit, Qarnabid) Brassica oleracea, L. 
Turnip. (Lift, Suljuim) Brassica rapa, L. 

Radish. (/%jl) Raphanus vulgaris, L. 

Caper. (Kabar) Capparis spinosa, L. 

Purslane. (Bogl) Portulaca oleracea, L. 

String Bean. (Lubiyah) Vigna sinensis, L. 

Kidney Bean, (Lubiyah-ifranjiyah) Phaseolus vulgaris, L. 
Kidney Bean (variety). (Lubiyat-qusds) BP. multifiorus. 
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Horse Bean. (Fal) Faba vulgaris, L. 

Peas. (Brzellah, Bishleh) Pisum sativum, L. 

Cucumbers. (K. Khiyar) Cucumis sativus, L. 

Muqti. (JMugti) Cucumis Chate, L 

Squash. (Ad@sa) Cucurbita Pepo, L. 

Pumpkins. (Jelint) _,, maxima, Duch. 

Parsley. (Buqdaunis) Petroselinum sativum, L. 

Carrots. (Jezar) Daucus carota, L. 

Lettuce. (hus) Lactuca sativa, L. 

Turmeric. (Zwfardn) Carthamus tinctorius, L. Used for tinging 
rice in cooking. : 

Tomatoes. (Banadora) Lycopersicum vulgare, L. 

Potato. (Batata) Solanum tuberosum, L. 

Egg-plant. (Beitinjdn or Badhinjdn) Solanum melongena, L. 

Spinach. (Sbdnikh) Spinacea oleracea, L. 

Beets. (Shemandiér) Beta vulgaris, L. 

Colocasia. (Qolgds) Colocasia esculenta, Schott. 

Onions. (Basal) Allium cepa, L. 

Garlic. (Zéim) Allium sativum, L. 

Asparagus. (Halyin) Asparagus acutifolius, L. 


The Fruits are :— 

Sweet Sop (Shajarat el Qashta.) Anona squamosa, L., is sparingly 
cultivated. 

Grapes. (mab) Vitis vinifera, L. There are very numerous 
varieties—from the Zante Currant to berries as large and as firm as a 
Lady Apple. They are of all colours from light green to black. 

Oranges. (Burdigdn, Bartughdl) Citrus aurantium, L. 

Bitter Orange—Seville Orange. (Naring,Kubbeid, Abu-Sufew) C. 
Bigarada, L. 

Mandarin Orange. (Yusuf Effendi) C. Madarensis, L. 

Lemon. (Leimin Hamid, Leimin Malih, Leimin Mardkabi) C. 
Limonun, Risso. 

Sweet Lemon. (Leimén Helu) C. Limonum, var dulcis. 

Citron. (Avbbdd) C. medica, Risso. 

Jujube Berries. (enndb) Zizyphus vulgaris, L. 

Nabq. Christ-Thorn. (Wabg, Sidr) Z. Spina Christi, L 

Cherry. (Karaz) Cerasus avium, L. Cultivated from Hems north- 
ward. 

Plum. (cthaukh) Prunus domestica, L. Many fine varieties are 
cultivated in Syria. 

Cerasia. (Qardsiah) Prunus Cerasia, Bl. A variety similar to 
the damson plum of our orchards. 

Jenerik or Jarink. (Jendrik or Jarink) A plum, in shape like a 
cherry, as large as a walnut, but with a plum stone. 

Blackberry. (ullecqg) Rubus cesius, L., R. tomentosus, Borckh, Bid 
R. discolor, Nees. 
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Strawberry. (Kubdsh) Fragaria vesca, L. 

Pear. (/jjds, vulgo Najds) Pyrus communis, L. The wild Syrian 
pear, P. Syriaca, Boiss, produces small, acerb, almost inedible fruits. 

Apple. (7ifdh) Malus communis, Desf., is barely found in the 
north of Syria, but many poor varieties are in cultivation. 

Quince. (Sepherjel) Cydonia vulgaris, Pers. Several excellent varie- 
ties are cultivated. 

Apricots. (Mishmish) Armeniaca vulgaris, L, Several fine varieties 
are cultivated, among them the Lauzi, the Kulezbi, and the Fdris?. 

Peaches. (Derragn) Persica vulgaris, L. The peaches of Syria are 
inferior. 

Nectarines are cultivated in Damascus. 

Service Berries. (Makhlis, Mahris) Sorbus trilobata, Labill. 

Medlar. Mespilus Germanica, L. Cultivated in Northern Syria. 

Hawthorn Berries. (Zarér) Crateegus Azarolus, L. Of this there 
are red- and yellow-fruited varieties. The fruit is as large as a small 
crab-apple. 

Japanese Medlars. (Hnchidinia) Photinia Japonica, are sparingly 
cultivated. 

Wild Gooseberry. Ribes Orientale, Poir, grows wild in Higher 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 

Indian Fig. (Subbeir) Opuntia Ficus-Indica, Haw. 

Myrtle Berries. (Hab-el-Ads, Hanbelds) Myrtus communis, L. 

Pomegranates. (ummdn) Punica granatum, L. 

Cornels. Cornus Mas, L. In the woods of Northern Syria. 

Persimmons of a large size are cultivated in Northern Syria. 

White Mulberries. (Zt) Morus alba, L. Cultivated for silk 
worms. 

Purple Mulberries (ut Shdmi) Morus nigra, L. A delicious 
fruit, 

Figs. (Zin) Ficus carica, L. Of the fig numerous varieties are 
cultivated. 

Sycomore Figs. (/ummaizi) Ficus Sycomorus, L. <A poor fruit. 

Olives. (Zettdn) Olzea Europzea, L. 

Bananas. (JMauz) Musa sapientium. 

Dates. (Belh, Tamar) Phenix dactylifera, L. Several varieties are 
cultivated. The pressed, dried fruit is called Qutah. 


The Nuts are :— 

Pistachio. (/%stug) Pistacia vera, L. 
Almonds. (ZLauz) Amygdalus communis, L. 
Walnuts. (Jawz) Juglans regia, L. 

Filberts. (Bindug) Corylus avellana, L. 
Beechnuts. Fagus sylvatica, L. In Amanus. 


The Melons are :— 
' Water Melon. (Batttkh akhdar ; Jebas)’ Cucumis sativus, L. 
Musk Melon. (Battikh asfar) Cucumis citrullus, L. 
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The Medicinal Plants are :— 

Poppy. (Khishkhdsh)  Papaver somniferum, L. It is cultivated in 
Syria for its heads, out of which a sedative decoction is made. Opium is 
not produced in Syria and Palestine. 

Mustard. (Ahardal) Sinapis alba, L. = Ahardal abiad. Sinapis 
arvensis, L. = Ahardal barri. 

Marsh Mallow. (Ahitmiyeh) Althcea officinalis, L. 

Round-leaved Mallow. (Ahubbaizi) Malva rotundifolia, L. 

Violet. (Benefse;) Viola odorata, L. 

Liquorice. (Urg-es-Sés) Glycyrrhiza glabra, L. 

Senna. (Send-mekk?) Cassia obovata, Collad. 

(Send-swidi) C. lanceolata, Forsk. 

Colocynth. (Hondol) Citrullus Colocynthis, L. 

Elaterium. (Qiththd-el-Himdr) Ecballium Elaterium, L. 

Scammony. (Sogmuniyeh, Mahmudiyeh) Convolvulus Scammonia, L. 

Henbane, Hyoscyamus. (Benj) Hyoscyamus aureus. 

Stramonium. (Barsh) Datura Stramovium, L. 

Tobacco. (Tebagh, Tittéin) Nicotiana Tabacum, L. 

Castor Oil Plant. (Aharwa’) Ricinus communis, L. 

Hemp. (Qinnab) Cannabis sativa, L. The extract Cannabis Indica 
is known under the name of Hashish. 

Nutgalls. (Ofs) Galls from various oaks, 

Squills. (Basl el Far.) Urginea Scilla. 


The Aromatics are :— 

Rose. (Ward) Rosa Dimascena, L. Attar of Rose is distilled from it. 

Cummin. (Kammin) Cuminum Cyminnum, L. 

Caraway. (Kardwiyah) Carum carui, L. 

Dill. (Shibith) Anethum graveolens, L. 

Fennel. (Shumdr, Shumr) Foenieulum piperitum, DC. 

Origanum. (Zatar) Origanum Maru, L. This may well be the 
Hyssop of Scripture. 

Mint. (Nana) Mentha sativa, L. 

Thyme. (Zavtar) Thymus Syriacus, Boiss. 

Summer Savory. (Za@tar) Satureia hortensis, L. 

S. cuneifolia, Ten. 


The chief Zndustrial Plants are :—- 

Soapwort. (Shersh-Haldwt) Saponaria officinalis, L. 

Cotton. (Quin) Gossypium herbaceum, L. 

Flax. (Avttdn) Linum usitatissimum, L. 

Persian Seeds. Rhammus petiolaris, Boiss. Used as a dye. 

Butm Seeds. Pistacia mutica, F. and M. The seeds are used in 

tanning. 

Sumach. (Simmdq) Rhus Coriaria, L. 

Indigo. (Wil, Sabdgh) Indigofera argentea, L. 

Madder. (/Muwweh) Rubia tinctoria, L. 

Soda Plant. (Ushndn, Hashishat-el-Qali) Salicornia fruticosa, L. 
I 
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Hemp. (@innab) Cannabis sativa, L. 
Valonia Oak. Quercus Aigilops, L. 
Sugar Cane. (Qosab mus) Saccharum officinarum, L. 


The principal Z'rees and Shrubs used as timber and fuel are :— 

Smoke Plant. Rhus Cotinus, L. wel. 

Tanner's Sumach. (Simmdg) Rh. Coriaria, L. Seeds for tanning. 

Wood for fuel. 
Rh. oxyacanthoides, Dun, Fuel. 

Terebinth. BLED) Pistacia Terebinthus, L., and its variety Palees- 
tina. uel. 

Muticous Terebinth. (Butm) P. mutica, F.et M. The typical tree 
of the Syrian desert. The Arabs gather the small nuts and sell them 
for tanning purposes. Wood used as fuel. 

Mastich. (dfastit) PP. lentiscus, L. The inspissated sap used as 
a chewing gum, the wood as fuel. 

Ban. (Bdn) Moringa aptera, Gertn. wel. 

Maple. (Qaiqgdb) Acer Hyrcanum, F.et M. Fuel. 

. 3 A. Monspessulanum, L. Fel. 
s * A. Syriacum, Boiss. vel. 

Bladder Nut. Staphylea pinnata, L. Fel. 

Zaqqam. (Zaggdm) Balanites Agyptiaca, Del. Fuel. A kind of 
balsam is prepared from the fruit, and sold at Jericho as Balm of 
Gilead. 

Pride of India. (Zinzilukht) Melia Azedarach, L. The favourite 
shade-tree of Syria. Used for house-timbers and fuel. 

Jujube. (Hnndb) Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam. The berries are eaten, 
and the wood is used as fwel. 

Christ-Thorn, (Nabq, Sidr) Zizyphus Spina-Christi, L. wel. The 
fruit is edible, but astringent. 

Lotus. (WVabq) Zizyphus Lotus, L. Fel. 

Buckthorn, (Zifrin) Rhamnus alaternus, L. Fwel. Also an orna- 
mental shrub. 

Carob. (Kharnib, Kharrib) Ceratonia Siliqua, L. <A fine shade-tree. 
Also cultivated for its pods (St. John’s Bread, “the husks that the swine 
did eat”), out of which a sort of syrup is made. Also used for budlding 
purposes, and fuel. 

Red Bud. Judas Tree. (Zemzariqg) Cercis Siliquastrum, L. Fuel. 

Shittim. (Sent) Acacia Nilotica, Del. A durable wood, used for 
building purposes, and fuel. 

Shittim. (Anbar) A. Farnesiana, Willd. Fwel. The sweet-scented 
flowers are greatly prized by the Arabs. 

Seyal. (Seyydl) A. tortilis, Hayne, and A. Seyyal, Del. Largely 
used as fuel, and in making charcoal, which is sold in Egypt. 

Almond. (Lauz) Amyedalus spartioides, Spach, Fuel 

3 A. communis, L. Used in buzlding, aud for fuel. 
The green almonds (Qur awn el-lauz) are prized by the uatives asa delicacy, 
and the ripe ones are a considerable product. 
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Almond. (Zauwz) <A. Orientalis, Ait., and A. Lycioides Spach., are 
used only as fuel. 

Cherry. (Karaz) Cerasus avium, L. The fruit is sparingly used in 
Northern Syria. The wood is valued for the arts, and as fuel. 

Cherry. (Karaz) C. microcarpa, C.A. Mey. wel. 

i (Mahleb) C. Mahaleb, L. Jvel. 
Plum. (Ahawkh) Prunus spinosa, L. uel. 
5 P. monticola, C. Koch. Fuel. 
by (haath ed-dibb ; Braqrag) P. ursina, Ky. The sour fruit is 
nevertheless eatable. The wood makes good fuel. 

Plum. (Qardsia) P. Cerasia, Bl. The fruit is a delicious sort of 
Damson Plum. The wood is good fuel. 

Plum. (Ahauwkh) P. domestica, L. Many varieties are cultivated 
for fruit. All make good fuel and timber. 

Pear. ([jjds; Najds) Pyrus Syriaca, Boiss. wel. 

Es RP Boveana, Dec. Fuel. 

Apple. (Tifah) Malus communis, Delf. Cultivated for fruit. Its 
wood is good fuel. 

Service Tree. (Makhlis ; Mahris) Sorbus trilobata, Labill. The 
small fruit is eaten. The wood is good fuel. 

Service Tree. (Makhlis; Mahris) S. Aria, Crantz. Fuel. 

re 5 S. torminalis, L. wel. 

Medlar. Mespilus Germanicus, L. The fruit is edible, and the wood 
good fuel. 

Hawthorn. (Zaréir) Crategus Orientalis, Pall. Fel. 

C. Azarolus, L. |The fruits are edible, and 
make a delicious jelly. The wood is excel- 
lent fuel. 

C. Sinaica, Boiss. vel. 

C. monogyna, Willd. <A tree with beautiful 
crimson inedible fruits, as large as a pea. 
The wood is good fuel. 

Cotoneaster, Cotoneaster pyracantha, L. A tree with beautiful crim- 

son inedible fruits, resembling those of the 
American mountain ash (Pyrus Ameri- 
cana). Wood makes good /uel. 

C. nummularia, F. et M. uel. 

Strawberry Tree. (Qoflib) Arbutus Unedo, L. The berries are 
edible. The wood is a poor fuel. 

Arbutus. (@otlb) Arbutus Andrachne, L. A curious tree or shrub 
with a red trunk and branches, the outer bark scaling off and leaving the 
wood hare. Fuel. 

Bird Lime Tree. (Dibg; Bumbdr) Cordia Myxa,L. Bird Lime is 
made from the juice of the berries. The wood is a poor fuel. 

Storax. (Hauz, Abhar; Libnah) Styrax officinale, L. Fuel. The 
resin is the officinal Storax. 

Olive. (Zeitidn) Olea Europea, L. The berries are one of the chief 

12 
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products of Syria and Palestine. The wood is extensively used for 
articles of vertu, and is excellent fuel. 

Phillyrea. Phillyrea media, L. Fuel. 

Fontanesia Fontanesia phillyreoides, Lab. wel. 

Ash. (Dardér) Fraxinus Ornus, L. <A fine timber tree; also highly 

valued for fuel. 
F. oxyphylla, M. B. Building purposes and fuel. 

Silver Berry Tree. Eleagnus Hortensis, M. B.. wel. Hedges. 

Laurel. (GAdr) Laurus nobilis, L. Fuel. 

Castor Oil. (harwa’) Ricinus communis, L. The seeds furnish an 
oil which is used for lighting purposes, as well as a cathartic. The wood 
makes poor fuel. 

Box. Buxus longifolia, Boiss. Wood used zn the arts; also as fuel. 

Fig. (Zin) Ficus Carica, L. The fruit is a main reliance of the 
people. The leaves are fodder for cattle. The wood is a poor fuel. 

Sycamore. (Jummazz) Ficus Sycomorus, L. <A timber tree. Wood 
makes good fuel. Fruit edible but poor. 

False Sycamore. (Handd) F. pseudosycamorus, Dec. Fuel. 

Hackberry. (Jats) Celtis Australis, L. A shade tree somewhat 
resembling the elm. The wood is good témber and fuel. 

Walnut. (Jauz) Juglans regia, L. A magnificent shade tree, usually 
near fountains. The wood is much used in furniture making. 

Mulberry. (7Z'%ét) Morus alba, L. The leaves are the food of the 
silkworm, and fodder for cattle. The wood is much used in the arts, and 
as fuel. 

Black Mulberry. (Zdt Shdmi) M. nigra, L. The berries are a 
luscious fruit. The wood is valuable as timber and fuel. 

Plane Tree. (Dib) Platanus Orientalis, L. A fine timber tree, 
growing along the river bottoms. Also good fuel. 

Evergreen Oak. (Stndidn) Quercus coccifera, L. Shade tree, especi- 
ally about tombs. Gives good témber and fuel 

Portuguese Oak. (Jellal) Q. Lusitanica, Lam. Timber and fuel. 
A fine shade tree, but with leaves deciduous in autumn. 

Scrub Oak. Q. Ilex, L. Fuel. 

- - Q. Cerris, L. Timber and fuel. 

Ehrenberg’s Oak. Q. Ehrenbergii, Ky. Z%mber and fuel. 

Valonia Oak. Q. Aigilops, L. The cwpules are used extensively in 
tanning. ‘The wood makes excellent timber and fuel. 

Valonia Oak. (Liq) Q. Look, Ky. Fuel. 

Lebanon Oak. (Sindidn) Q. Libani, Oliv. Timber and Fuel. 

Beech. Fagus sylvatica, L. The nuts are eaten. The wood makes 
eood timber and fuel. ; 

; x ilberts. Hazel-Nuts. (Binditg) Corylus Avellana, L. Timber and 
“el. 

Iron Wood. Carpinus Duinensis, Scop. A hard timber tree. Wood 
excellent fuel. 

Hop Hornbeam. Ostrya carpinifolia, Scop. Fuel. 
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Alder. (Waght) Alnus Orientalis, Dec. <A shade tree growing along 
streams. Furnishes good timber and fuwel. 

Willow. (Sifsaf) Salix Safsaf, Forsk. Tember and fuel. 

Brittle Willow. (Sifsaf) S., fragilis, L. Fuel. 

White Willow. (Szfsaf) S. alba, L. Fuel. The twigs are used for 
basket work and making hedges. 

Weeping Willow. (S7f/saf) 8. Babylonica, L. A fine shade tree. 

Caprea Willow. (Sifsat) S. Caprea, L. Fel. 

Pedicelled Willow. (Szfsaf) S. pedicellata, Desf. uel and baskets. 

Black Willow. (Szfsaf) S. nigricans, Fries. Twigs used in basket 
work. Wood used as timber and fuel. 

White Poplar. (aur) Populus alba, L. A tree with a tall, strarght 
trunk, much used for roofing timbers; also for house carpentry in the 
interior. It is extensively cultivated throughout the eountry, in the 
neighbourhood of watercourses. 

Euphrates Poplar. (Hawr) P. Euphratica, Oliv. Timber and fuel. 

Black Poplar. (Hauwr) P. nigra, L. Timber and fwel. 

Pyramidal Poplar. (/Zaur) P. pyramidalis, Roy. Z%mber and fuel. 

Stone Pine (Snibar) Pinus Pinea, L. <A fine tree with a spherical 
head, but usually trimmed into a palm-like shape. Furnishes very heavy 
beams and good fuel. It is not often used in house carpentry, except 
for roofing. The trunks support the heavy earthen roofs of the flat- 
topped houses. 

Aleppo Pine. (A7z) P. Halepensis, Mill. Timber and fuel. 

Bruttian Pine. (Snibar) P. Bruttia, Ten. Timber and fuel. 

Cedar of Lebanon. (Arz, /bAuéil) Cedrus Libani, Barr. Timber 
and fuel. 

Cilician Fir or Spruce. Abies Ciliciea, Ant. and Ky. Timber and fuel. 

Cypress (Sart) Cupressus sempervirens, L. A shade tree, especially 
used in cemeteries. 

Large-fruited Juniper. (Difrdn. Arditsh) Juniperus drupacea, Labill. 
Timber and fuel. 

Large-fruited Juniper (Difrdn. Arditsh) J. macrocarpa, L. Timber 
and fuel. 

Tall Juniper. (Sherbin) J. exeelsa, M.B. Timber and fuel. 

Phenician Juniper. (Sherbin) J. Pheenicea, L. Timber and fuel. 

Yew. (ileden) Taxus baccata, L. Fuel. 

Besides the above-mentioned trees, there are used as fuel almost all 
the shrubby and thorny plants of the country. Some—as Billdn (Poterium 
spinosum, L.), several species of Genista, Spartium, Salvia, Calycotomo-- 
are used even in burning lime and heating ovens, as well as in cooking. 


III.—PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The people of Syria and Palestine are, as a rule, shorter of stature 
than those of northern Europe. It is uncommon to see a man over 
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5 feet 6 inches in height. Women are proportionally smaller than those 
of Europe. In a large assembly of natives, with a few Franks inter- 
spersed, the Franks generally overtop all about them by 2 or 3 inches or 
more. Nevertheless, tall men are occasionally seen, and a few tall 
women, 

The inactive habits of citizens, and their free use of fatty articles 
‘of diet, cause a tendency toorpulency, which is especially noteworthy in 
the women. Most of them-are emboxpoint, and many, even quite young © 
girls, are unpleasantly obese. 

The features of the people are in general good, but differ much by 
reason of sect and habits; as a general rule, Christian women are better- 
looking than non-Christian. This results from their greater freedom, 
which allows them more ‘exercise, and from their greater intelligence, 
which adds an indefinable charm to female features. Heredity strengthens 
these qualities. Brunettes are more common among the non-Christians 
than among the Christians, although many of the Christian women are 
quite dark complexioned. Many, however, ave exceedingly fair. A fair 
complexion is always considered more beautiful than a brunette. The 
young men of the Mohammedans have little-or no advantage in point of 
personal appearance over the Christians, but in later life the influence of 
belonging to the ruling class tells on the development of the countenance, 
and elderly Mohammedan men are in general finer looking than elderly 
Christian men. 

The Mohammedan type of countenance is a long oval, with regular 
features, often but not always Semitic in cast, with dark hair, dark eyes, 
straight or slightly aquiline nose, a good mouth, a fair facial angle, usually 
rather ugly ears, and a good, average chin. The young girls even are 
rarely pretty. The old women are exceedingly haggish. "This results less 
from natural defect of conformation than from the unbridled temper in 
which they constantly indulge from childhood. The voice-of Mohammedan 
women is shrill, spiteful, and passionate. The lives of unrestrained passion 
are soon deeply sculptured into their countenances, and ‘spoil what may 
have been there of naturall beauty. 

The Christian type of countenance is a little more rotund, the features 
of the women are in general decidedly more comely, and the complexion 
fairer. Many of the young women are beautiful. The forehead is broad 
and low, the hair usually dark, sometimes a light brown, very rarely red. 
The eyes are usually dark hazel, sometimes blue, generally fine. The 
Maronites are of a darker complexion than the Greeks and Greek Catholics. 
The Armenians are darker than either, in fact, always brunettes. In 
general, it may be said that the faces of the Christians, men and women, 
are regular, pleasing, and, as a whole, there are less ugly persons in a 
thousand than would be the case in most countries of Europe. 

The Druze type strongly resembles the city Arab type of Arabia. 
The men are for the most part euro, but the women are seldom 
beautiful. 


The figure of the native woman is originally good. The young girls 
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have full busts, and, but for the disproportionate development. of the 
abdomen from gross feeding and inordinate drinking of water, would: be 
graceful. Those women who go to the fountains, and carry water jars 
and other burdens on their heads, acquire a very erect port, and move 
with precision and grace. But the slatternly dress, and some peculiarities 
in the mode of lactation, soon spoil female figures here, and, after twenty- 
tive years of age, one rarely sees a woman who, by the greatest stretch of 
politeness, could be called graceful. 

The mountaineers, and inhabitants of the interior table-lands, have 
great powers of endurance, as is shown by the long journeys which they 
take, and the fatigue and exposure which they bear, and the long con- 
tinuance of labours which might be expected to wear out their vitality. 
For example, muleteers will start at daybreak, having fed and groomed 
their animals before light, and walk after them all day long, and then lie 
down in their ’abayeh to sleep on the hard ground. Their food during 
this long period will perhaps have been bread with olives or cheese, and 
may be an onion or a few bunches of grapes. 

The porters of the cities carry immense weights on their backs. This 
very morning the writer saw one carrying five dressed sheep on his back, 
with the thermometer at 95° F. in the shade. 

No doubt the endurance of the fatigues and exposure to which many 
of the peasantry are subjected is largely attributable to the absence of 
alcoholism in the system. To the same cause is to be attributed the 
excellent results of surgery among this people. Blood-poisoning is far 
more rare than among the alcchol-sodden people of Europe. 

But although the peasantry are a fairly hardy race, great physical 
strength is not a characteristic of the people. Their meagre diet forbids 
this. Eating flesh but seldom, and living mainly on bread, milk and its 
derivatives, and vegetables and fruit, the muscular system is not com- 
monly highly developed. Trades, that should cultivate muscle, are pur- 
sued here in a sitting posture, and with so little outlay of force that they 
do not contribute largely to the growth of the muscles. The result of 
this want of vigour is seen in the fact that, to achieve a given amount of 
lubour many more men are required here than in our own lands. When 
labourers are called upon to lift a heavy beam, or roll a large block of 
stone, four times as many as we should deem necessary take hold, and 
make up by shouting for sturdy outlay of strength. 

Exercises, as such, are rather distasteful, even to boys and men, and 
altogether so to girls and women. Children, of course, have sports, but 
they are not so active as those of colder lands. Baseball, cricket, tennis, 
boating, running, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and the numerous other 
active sports of young Englishmen have no existence and no counterpart 
here. The ideal of enjoyment is either a mad gallop on horseback or 
sitting by running water in the shade, playing cards, telling stories, or 
smoking and chatting. At weddings, however, the young men throw off 
their lethargy, and dance, sometimes with great expenditure of physical 
energy, and fence with sword and shield, and piroutte on their mettlesome 
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horses. The national game of jertd, which consists of throwing a stick 
while at a full gallop, and catching it on the rebound, is athletic enough, 
but is little played. 


IV.—MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The intellects of Orientals are characterised by keenness of the per- 
ceptive faculties, good memory, and versatility. They are less remarkable 
for logical power, judgment, and originality. 

The strength of the perceptive faculties makes it easy for children to 
learn what is laid down in a book and for young men in college to commit 
to memory the matter of a lecture, if the manuscript is given to them. 
The want of the logical faculty makes it impossible for the student to 
take notes from a lecture. He cannot select the salient points and 
pregnant words of a discourse and note them down. Hence teaching 
by lecture has not been found a good system for the people of this land. 

As a corollary to the strength of the perceptive faculties, curiosity is a 
marked trait of Syrian character. If two persons are walking together 
and talking, some boy will be sure to walk as near to them as he can get 
to pick up scraps of their conversation. If one stops in the street to 
write a memorandum in his pocket note-book, a passing porter, with two 
hundred pounds on his back, poises his load on his hips and waits to see 
why. His curiosity excites that of a woman with a sixty pound water 
jar balanced on her head, and she stops. A little boy with a bunch of 
grapes in his hand must see what it all means, while indemnifying hin- 
self for loss of time by eating his grapes. A donkey driver lets his 
animals forge lazily on, while he peers over the shoulders of the boy with 
the grapes. The driver of an empty carriage arrests his course, and 
xtands upon his box to see why a donkey boy looks over the shoulders of 
a grape-eating boy, a woman with a jar, and a porter with a heavy load, 
at a stranger with a note-book and pencil in his hand. In an incredibly 
short space of time a crowd has been collected. When the man quietly 
puts the pencil in the note-book and the note-book in his pocket, the 
porter resumes his weary plodding, the woman with the water jar swings 
away to her house, the boy who has just finished his grapes goes off with 
a whoop and a hoot, the donkey boy races after his loitering beasts and 
stirs them up with a few curses and blows of his cudgel, the driver cracks 
his whip and starts his team, the crowd dissolves, and the man with the 
note-book quietly goes his way. 

This curiosity enters into the life of the people, and influences all 
that they undertake. Everybody’s business is that of everybody elses. 
They do not hesitate to ask for information on whatever is going on, no 
matter how private its nature may be. 

The good memory of Orientals makes the acquisition of languages 
easy, and it is quite common to see a person here who can speak and write 
well in several tongues. On the other hand, the deficiency of the logical 
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faculty makes it hard for them to excel in the Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences. 

The strength of their perceptive faculties, coupled with the weakness 
of the reasoning power, causes argument to move on analogical rather 
than logical lines. A point is better carried by an illustration than by a 
syllogism. 

The versatility of their mind stands in the way of stability and cumu- 
lative attainment. Many individuals have attained general culture, few 
have become profound scholars. Superficiality is the characteristic of 
educated mind here. 

It results from these peculiarities that originality of thought is rare. 
Men investigate nothing. They do not study Mature and her laws. 
They do not cultivate philosophy, except with a view to hair-splitting 
argument, of which they are fond. There is no literature in our sense 
of the term. The stories which stand in the place of a literature are 
obscene. Poetry, of which the people are passionately fond, is conven- 
tional and limited in its range. Love, war, personal adulation, and a 
mystical philosophy are its themes. There is no proper epic in the Arabic. 
There is no poetic hterature of the home, of Nature, of national life 
and patriotism, of history, or of religious life. When the missionaries 
wished to prepare a hymn-book, they could not call out the poetic gifts 
of the people in hymnology. The hymns are almost all translations from 
the English. Yet the Arabs love poetry to a degree which seems to 
strangers almost absurd. Boys in college versify algebra and anatomy. 
Everybody with any pretence to education makes verses. In a speech 
the poetical passages are applauded, whether understood or not. Indeed, 
poetry is valued rather in proportion to the involution of the thought and 
the obsoleteness of the words. But it is none the less valued, and is a 
power of no little importance. 

When, through successive generations of education, the more solid 
qualities of the mind shall have become hereditary, the sparkle and 
brilliancy of the Syrians will lend a charm to their culture, which, 
even now, half blinds one to their superficiality and overweening self- 
confidence. 

Meantime, the quality of self-confidence carries them far toward the 
realisation of the advantages of solid acquirements. A boy who has 
studied English but six months will stand up before an audience that 
would put an English boy, speaking in his own tongue, quite out of 
countenance, and debate, extemporaneously in English, a question of history 
and philosophy. He seems quite insensible of his deficiency, and only 
awake to his knowledge. Even failure does not seem to confuse and 
embarrass him. Diffidence is a quality almost unknown. Consequently 
an Arab always appears at his best. Whatever he knows he can use at 
call, and use skilfully and well. 

In matters of taste the Syrian is undeveloped, but none the less 
strongly pronounced. He likes contrasts of colowr, but does not under- 
stand harmony of tints. The poor, dirty women of Palmyra go to the 
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fountains in costumes of red, white, blue, and yellow. The Mutawéli 
women come into Beirfit with bundles of grass to sell, wrapped in their 
crimson or scarlet veil, and when they have sold them march off with as 
much pride in the colour of their dirty garments as any European belle 
in her magnificent costumes. The houses are painted with the most bril- 
liant hues of green, blue, yellow, and red. In some places the artisans 
have learned something of the harmony of colours, but often green and 
blue stare at you, side by side, on the same wall. They are constantly 
associated in their textile fabrics of wool and silk. 

The Syrians love musve, but it is usually either a dull monotone, in a 
minor key, or a series of wild sounds, which seem more like the inarticu- 
late notes of a midnight forest than the regulated expression of the 
harmony of the soul. Yet such as it is, although hardly amenable to the 
laws of western notation, it has a power over the minds of the people 
apparently greater than that exercised by the more artistic harmony of 
Europe and America. Muleteers sing to while away the weary hours 
while they tramp behind their animals. Sailors sing to the plash of the 
oar and the pulling of the ropes. Quite young children sing most 
vociferously, and their voices are quite fascinating to their own people. 
In entertainments in the Frank schools the native music is far more 
appreciated than the foreign. There is singing at weddings, chanting at 
funerals, and intoning everywhere in divine worship. Music is more or 
less obedient to law in the Oriental mind, albeit the intervals and har- 
monies differ very widely from western ideals. It has even been com- 
mitted to paper, and, in a modified form, expressed by western notation. 
Of this more anon, 

The Syrians are not remarkable for the development of the idea of 
form. Few draw, and fewer paint. The ecclesiastical pictures are rude 
daubs, of the most conventional type. There are no sculptors, except the 
few who have learned a little of the art of making figures of men and 
other natural forms to meet a foreign demand. There are very clever 
stone-cutters, who can design and execute vases, pillars, ecclesiastical 
ornaments, balustrades, and elaborate patterns for walls and pavements, 
in marble, limestone, sandstone, and slate. Many of the arabesque 
carvings and complicated wall figures and pavements in Damascus and 
Beirfit are masterpieces of this sort of art. But it is a conventional 
art, not an imitation of the free, graceful outlines of nature. Even in 
this the Oriental has degenerated from his ancestors, who carved the 
beautiful doorways, niches, and arches which adorn so many Saracenic 
ruins. 

Architecture is almost a lost art. The standard idea of a dwelling 
house is a cubical box, with partitions and apertures. The staircase, if 
there be a second storey, is usually outside the building. Most of the 
roofs are flat. The only graceful feature of a truly Oriental town is the 
slender minarets, and the arcades which are built in front of the cube, to 
afford an outdoors for enjoying “ keif,” the “dolce far niente” so dear 
to this people. In some cities, as Jerusalem, the want of wood has led to 
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the development of the dome, not as an ornament, but as a matter of 
necessity. The effect is one of solidity and architectural beauty. 

The Syrian taste for location is pronounced and correct. Although 
villages are necessarily built where water is accessible, the people take 
the greatest pains to build their houses on the most airy sites, overlooking 
the most extensive view. One of the villages near Beirft, which has a 
matchless variety of views over the greer plain, the dunes, and the blue 
Mediterranean, is named Shuweifdt (The Little Views), and not a spur of 
rock, or a knoll commanding the ravines which intersect the town, and 
divide it into three distinct villages, has been neglected in the choice of 
building sites. The women are contented to toil up 200 feet of steep 
hillside, with a heavy jar of water on their shoulders, rather than have 
their houses in the ravine, at the level of the fountain. Doubtless the 
choice of these fine sites is determined in large part by the fresh breezes 
which sweep over the more prominent features of the surface ; neverthe- 
less the proprietor speaks in glowing terms of the grand sweep of the 
view. The convents ef the country are almost all placed in the most 
picturesque locations, often at the expense of great inconvenience in 
the matter of water and other supplies. For a similar reason towns 
themselves are usually picturesque, especially in rolling and mountain 
regions. 

The taste for physical beauty and ornament is intense. The descrip- 
tions of types and instances of female beauty in Arabic poetry are fervid 
and infinitely varied. Nothing escapes the vivid word painting of the 
silky tresses, “black as the raven’s plume,” the snowy brow, “pure as 
the Alpine drift,” the arched lids, the long, dreamy lashes, the gazelle- 
like eyes, the chiselled nose, the ruby lips, the pearly teeth, the dimpled 
chin, the rosy cheek, the graceful weck, the queenly form, the god-like 
gait, the lily hand, the slender fingers, the enamelled nails, which are all 
described with a variety of expression which the literary ingenuity of the 
poets and the marvellous flexibility of the Arabic language, have alike 
rendered possible. 

The horse, the camel, the lion, the perfect warrior are types of beauty 
and nobility, which furnish inexhaustible themes for the taste and 
descriptive power of the poets. Hundreds of names exist for each of 
these ideals, most of them expressive of phases of excellence and 
beauty. 

The love of ornament is a passion amongst this people. The poorest of 
the women wear gay colours, even if the material is fringed into rags and 
tatters of blue, and green, and scarlet, and yellow. They wear bracelets, 
evenif they cannot afford anything better than brass, or glass, or pottery. 
They stain their fingers and nails and feet with henna. They tattoo 
their arms, breasts, chins, cheeks, and foreheads with blue and scarlet, 
and the Bedawin women, and some of the peasants, tattoo their lips with | 
a lead-coloured stain. They wear ear-rings, nose-rings, brooches, tiaras of 
jewelry, velvet, silk, or lace, hair-pins with jewelled heads, necklaces, 
armlets, anklets, rings. The women, in many places, wear their dowry in 
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strings of gold and silver coins around their faces, or their heads, or 
hanging down their backs, braided with their hair. They love striking 
contrasts rather than harmonies in the colour of their dresses. 

The taste for odours and perfumes is also almost a passion. Some of 
their standards are not agreeable to Occidentals. For example, Habbaq 
(Ocimum Basilicum) is one of their favourites. My patients constantly 
bring it to my clinics, It is rather too strong for most Europeans and 
Americans. Henna is also a great favourite. To many Western nostrils 
it is mawkish and offensive. On the other hand, the natives are equally 
fond of perfumes of undoubted excellence. They love to surround their 
dwellings with jessamine, violets, mignonettes, roses, tuberoses, and 
carnations. No more delicate compliment can be offered here than 
to present a bunch of sweet-smelling flowers. My clinical table is often 
fragrant with these floral tributes from those too poor to show in any 
other material form their gratitude for services rendered. In the houses 
of the poorest people you will often see a bright-flowered, sweet-smelling 
carnation or rose, in a fragment of a water-jar or an old petroleum tin. 

The feelings of Syrians are characterised by intensity rather than 
constancy. They pass quickly from grave to gay. They are sensitive to 
the point of touchiness, especially in that which relates to their country, 
their sect, their family, or their religion. A man who will take reproof 
or repoach directed at his own personality will at once resent a slighting 
allusion to his family, and will become furious at an innuendo against his 
religion and his sect. To curse a man is so common that no one thinks 
much of it. But to curse a man’s religion is an actionable offence. 
Foreigners who indulge in such bad taste as to speak disparingly to 
Syrians of their people in general take the surest way of making them- 
selves hated. The people constantly speak thus of each other, and of 
their people collectively, but it is the best policy for a foreigner who 
hears such a remark to receive it with discreet silence. 

The intensity of the feelings of Arabs is shown by the vast number of 
phrases capable of a double meaning which are idiomatic in their 
language. To defend themselves against the supposition of intending 
a double meaning, it is customary for the Arabs to say bela ma na (without 
meaning) whenever they use a word susceptible of such interpretation, or 
they will say ajellak Allah (may God exalt your natere), that is, above any 
such low and injurious construction of what I have said. 

The will of the Arabs is rather irresolute. They do not lack wilfulness, 
but a steady, resolute, self-determined, self-reliant will is a rare quality. 
This undoubtedly arises from the breaking of their wills by ages of mis- 
rule and oppression. Meantime, the loss of a self-poised will explains in 
part the depression of all industries and the stagnation of enterprise, 
which none see more clearly than the people themselves. 
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V.—Morau CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tt is a difficult and delicate task for a foreigner to judge impartially 
of any of the characteristics of the people among whom he travels or lives. 
But in nothing is this difficulty so great as in point of morals and religion. 
The standards of different countries and peoples differ so widely in this 
regard that the largest charity must be exercised, and the most favourable 
construction given to all doubtful instances.. In what may be said on 
this topic the writer will endeavour to give a calm, dispassionate, and just 
presentation of facts, accumulated during a long experience, and make 
only fair inferences and generalizations, and avoid, as far as possible, 
comparisons with other peoples. 

Truthfulness.—There is an Arabic proverb, “ Lying is the excellence of 
men; the disgrace is to him who tells the truth.” 'This saying, however, like 
all proverbial expressions, is only a sententious generalization, and can by 
no means be applied to all persons and all transactions. Many Svrians 
tell the truth at times, many generally tell the truth, a few nearly 
always. But it is so generally admitted that no native will tell the truth 
at once and simply, when it is disagreeable to the listener, that everyone 
expects a man to suppress a part at least of such truth, to cover it up bya 
partial lie, or to tell an out-and-out lie, which will prevent the person 
from suspecting the truth. Thus, if a father has died, the one who 
possesses the information may say to his son that his father is indisposed, 
or that he has been ill but is now well, or that he sends his regards and 
hopes soon to return. In either case, such is apt to be the son’s conviction 
that the friend is not telling the truth that he usually breaks out at once 
into frantic grief, and adjures the informant to tell him the facts. If the 
informant thinks that the shock will be too great, he may now flatly 
deny the death. Otherwise, he may make a succession of admissions, 
each nearer to the catastrophe, and each an actual or virtual lie, until the 
truth bursts in its overwhelming force on the mind of the son. 

I am daily asked by friends of my patients to tell the sick man that 
there is nothing serious, that he will soon be well, that he does not need 
any operation, and the like. As I cannot tell these falsehoods, the 
friends take it upon themselves to tell them for me, and appeal to me in 
the presence of the sick man to confirm them. It requires the utmost 
tact in many cases to avoid offending the sensibilities of the friends on 
one side, and frightening the patient to death on the other. 

This class of falsehoods is looked upon by natives as right and 
necessary, and is dictated by a kindly though perverted feeling. Thus 
the writer was called to a distant part of the country to see a man 
in a desperate case of illness. When near the village, his conductor 
begged him to say to the sick man that he was by accident in a 
neighbouring town, and hearing of his illness called to see how he fared. 
On representing to my conductor how useless and shallow such a falsehood 
would be in deceiving the sick man, he suggested that I should tell him 
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that I was very much provoked at being called so far to see one who had 
no need of my services. I then asked him whether, having had confidence 
enough in me to call me, he had not enough to trust that I would use tact 
in my intercourse with the patient. He replied, “Of course he had, 
but——’ and suggested other modes of meeting the case. 

This class of falsehoods, while most foolish and ineffective, is the least 
sinful of the many phases of untruthfulness ; but it is well-nigh universal 
in the Last. 

The people are, as a class, unreliable about keeping promises and 
agreements. Thus a carpenter engages to begin work for you on a 
certain day. When the day arrives it is quite likely that he will not 
come. ‘To oblige you he will promise, when he knows that another job, 
previously undertaken, will prevent him from meeting bis appointment 
with you. He does not reflect that you will be more provoked at his 
failure to come when he promises than his refusal to promise when he 
knew he could not come. Everyone who has any experience in building 
liere knows how many weary days and weeks are wasted by the untruth- 
fulness of the artisans on whom he relies. Boatmen and muleteers are 
especially untruthful, and often delay a journey by their failure to keep 
their word. In consequence of the universal distrust of promises of this 
sort, it is customary to exact of boatinen, livery stablemen, muleteers, and 
others with whom one makes an agreement, a pledge, which will be 
forfeited if the agreement is broken. 

In general, Syrians put little faith in each other. The speaker is so 
conscious of the fact that the hearer does not believe him that he con- 
stantly fortifies his assertions with oaths :—‘ by my conscience,” “by my 
virtue,” “by my religion,” “ by the life of God,” “by your life,” “ by the 
life of your son,” “ by the mercy shown to your father,” These are some 
of the “ oaths for confirmation” which are daily heard, but which do not 
end strife, because their value is well known. As the persons arguing a 
point both use the same oaths on opposite sides, it may be supposed that 
one set of asseverations neutralises the other. Perjury before the Courts 
is of daily occurrence. The Life Assurance Companies of Europe decline 
to take policies on Oriental lives, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable testimony on the points insisted on in the preliminary enquiry 
and the certixicate of death. 

So general is the habit of lying that it calls for an explanation. To 
the writer it has seemed to arise primarily from a sense of weakness and 
oppression, which has put the people on their guard against committing 
themselves. This explanation covers the innumerable number of false- 
hoods which seem to be uttered without any adequate motive, and which 
certainly do the person who utters them no good. A person who has 
told the truth has nothing more to say ; he has no other card to play. 
One who has told a lie still has the truth to fall back on, and may claim 
some merit in coming out with a frank, avowal. In point of fact, we 
every day meet with instances in which a person has fenced and parried 
with untruths, and then at some opportune moment says, ‘‘ Well ! I witl 
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tell you the truth,” so-and-so. The conversations of Samson and Delilah 
on the source of his strength illustrate this habit. 

Once the habit of lying is established, it is easy to see how it should 
become the rule of conversation, in all cases where one wishes to be 
guarded. Instead of discreet silence, or skilful evasion of a compromising 
question, the more effective method of a deliberate falsehood is calmly 
resorted to, and justified on the plea of necessity. “What can we do!” 
is every aay in every mouth. 

It must not be supposed, however, that any one here maintains false- 
hood in thesi. The complimentary prevarications, the reservations, 
verbal and mental, in which they indulge to spare the feelings of others, 
the positive untruths which they tell with the same motive, are excused 
and condoned as necessary. But a reputation for truthfulness is as 
valuable in this land as in any other, perhaps more so. 

Honesty.—This quality is truthfulness in act. It goes with truthful- 
ness in word. An exact equivalent for the word honesty does not exist 
in the Arabic. The nearest to it is amaneh, which rather means trust- 
worthiness. 

It is customary for the steward of any institution or individual to 
take from the dealers a percentage on his purchases. This is justified by 
the idea that the dealer gives it out of his profits. Stewards often serve 
fur very low salaries, expecting to imdemnify themselves out of the 
perquisites of their position. 

Government officers receive low salaries, and it is taken as a matter 
of course that they will supplement them by stealing and extortion. 
Although household servants seldom betray their employers to thieves, 
they do not regard petty pilfermg of stores as very bad, especially if 
they have families to support. Household stores are kept under lock 
and key, and the perfect woman “giveth a portion to her maidens.” 

The closeness of the family bond causes relatives to lend each other 
far more money, with or without any written acknowledgment, than is 
usual in Europe or America. Such loans are very often unpaid, and 
many bitter family disputes arise from this source. 

The vineyards, fig orchards, and melon patches are watched by an 
armed man, and no one would expect to get any fruit unless his property 
were so guarded. 

Joint-stock companies are almost unknown in the country except as 
controlled by foreigners. There are two exceptions, that of the Tripoli 
Tramway, and tbat of the Tripoli, Hems, and Hamath carriage road. 
Their success thus far affords a hopeful augury of the growth of capacity 
and trustworthiness in the community. 

Business firms are most frequently family combinations. There are, 
however, many upright and high-toned merchants and bankers, and 
their number is increasing every year. The number of business failures 
in Beirfit is rarely over five per cent. of the total number of firms engaged 
in business; they are less common among Mohammedans than among 
Christians. 
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In official circles bribery is well nigh universal. The course of justice 
is so perverted by this habit that no one goes into court with any idea 
that the issue depends on the equity or legality of his case. Judges 
receive such inadequate salaries that they cannot maintain their families 
without bribes. 

Trustworthiness may be considered as a branch of honesty. The work 
of labourers and mechanics requires much supervision. If it is day 
labour, the overseer must keep his eye quite constantly on the workmen, 
or the work fiags. If it be contract work he must watch with greatest 
care lest inferior materials be furnished, and the work be done in a 
careless and slovenly manner. 

If a contractor find that he cannot make good his contract, as to 
quality of material and workmanship, he is sure to default, and the 
Courts will sustain him, on the ground that he is not able to meet his 
agreement without loss.) Much embarrassment arises from this cause, 
and great difficulty is experienced in getting either materials or work up 
to the standard, even where the terms are favourable to the contractor. 
Foreigners usually prefer day work, which, however, costs from 20 to 50 
per cent. more according to the exactness of the job. 

A person stationed at a given point, and told to watch until you 
return, or sent to a given point to await you, will probably soon leave his 
post, and come back to find why you did not come. Cassabiancas are 
not common here. : 

Many apparent instances of untrustworthiness are due to a want of 
cae on the part of the employé in ascertaining exactly what is wanted. 
Other instances occur from a rooted habit of interpreting the directions, 
or improving upon them, according to a subjective standard of his own. 
It is quite common for an employed person to tell you that he thought 
it would be better to do so and so. One employer replied, “I do not 
hire you to think, but to do what I say.” 

Chastity.—The Arabic language is full of obscenity. Most of the 
commonest words have also secondary, obscene meanings. The speaker 
defends himself by a bela ma’na, or ajellak-Allah, from the imputation 
of intending such a meaning. But the defence is a condemnation. It 
shows that at least such a thought is connected with the word used. In 
moments of anger these meanings are asserted openly, and language 
becomes ribald and crass. The obscenity, even of very small children, is 
very shocking to those trained in another school. 

The literature of the Arabic language is full of the grossest thoughts 
and descriptions. The original “ Arabian Nights” is a book which no 
modest person would care to read. 

Masturbation and sodomy are extremely common among boys, and 
constitute serious difficulties in conducting a boarding school. Night 
watchmen have to patrol the dormitories and halls to keep these vices in 
check. 

The penalty attached to fornication of girls is so severe that the 
offence is comparatively rare. Among the Mohammedan and Druze 
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sects a father or brother will kill an unchaste daughter or sister. Among 
Christians the death penalty is unusual, and seduction is more common. 
Tn all sects girls are married very early, often at 12, sometimes at 9 or 10. 
This is undoubtedly a protection against unchastity in unmarried females. 
It is also true that attempts at seduction of girls are frowned down by 
Orientals as inexcusable and cruel. 

Chastity in married women differs in different localities. The fact 
hat nearly all the houses are in villages or towns, and that there is no 
privacy in any house except in the large cities, tends to check adultery. 
In point of fact it is relatively uncommon. In the jealously-guarded 
Mobammedan harems, it is almost impossible. Among the poor, where 
the whole family lives in a single room, it is difficult. Among the 
peasant population the sentiment is strongly against it. 

Harlotry is a trade in the cities, yet it is far less open and shameless 
than in the great capitals of Europe and America. 

Undoubtedly, iu the present state of education, the reserve enforced 
in the intercourse between the young of the two sexes tends to preserve 
chastity. Among the Mohammedans in the cities, it amounts to almost com- 
plete non-intercourse. To a Mohammedan young man of Damascus for 
example, all the female sex, except his near relatives, is a sheeted mystery. 
But in villages and in the desert the young men and women have more 
or less freedom of intercourse, which is rarely abused. Nowhere, and 
among no sect however, do the sexes mingle in social gatherings, or in 
places of worship, saving where European manners have done away with 
those of the natives. 

Profanity is very common. It must be remembered, however, that a 
familiar use of the divine name and attributes, which grates upon western 
ears, is idiomatic in Oriental speech, and conveys no more impression than 
good bye in English, or adiew in French. Every salutation contains or 
implies the name of God. Allah, used with the rising accent, means 
“what?” Yallah, said to a troublesome child, means “ go away” ; or to 
a person whom one wishes to do something, means “begin” ; or to a 
donkey, means “get wp.” If a person say, “I rang the bell yallah, yallah, 
yallah,” he means I rang it over, and over, and over. If one yawns, he 
will probably end off with an ennuyed yallah. If a man stumble the 
bystanders will ejaculate Allah. It is the survival of a short prayer that 
no harm may come of the accident. Where a man would say eh as a sort 
of catch in conversation while thinking of a word, a man here would say 
Allah-kheir, God is good. It cannot be denied that this familiarity in 
the use of the name of God tends to lower the value of that great name, 
and to diminish its significance as used in devotion. It is a true taking 
of it in vain. 

Cursing is extremely common, and often as ridiculous as it is wicked. 
A man will curse the father and grandfather of another, his harem, his 
religion, his donkey, his donkey’s father, the devil. The writer heard a 
person the other day curse the religion of the devil. A woman was 
undergoing an operation for the repair of her ear, which had been slit by 
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a heavy ear-ring. Maddened by the pain of the operation she repeatedly 
cursed the religion of the ear-ring that caused her misery. Children who 
can hardly talk curse each other and their parents. Parents curse their 
children and the pareuts of their children. 

Family affection —It is delightful to turn from some of the weak 
points of Oriental character to those in which they show forth goodness of 
heart and lovely virtues. Family affection is one of the most character- 
istic of all the qualities of this land.. The patriarchal idea has never been 
lost. In western lands we are strangers to our second and third cousins. 
In the east, even poor relations of the most distant degrees, are acknow- 
ledged. Some families, as the Shehdbs, Blemmas, Khazins, and others, 
trace back their family history for generations and centuries, some of them 
for one or two millenniums. 

Love of children is one of the most winning traits of the Arabs. The 
devotion of mothers to nursing their own children, caring for them in 
sickness, and mourning for them when taken away, is most touching. A 
mother will sit for hours at a time in a most irksome position in the bed 
to allow her child or husband to lean against her bosom, while she soothes 
his pains and lulls him to sleep by her endearing tones and loving minis- 
trations. Kor days she will hardly taste food, and refuses to take a 
moment’s sleep while watching a case of sickness. She will strip the 
coins off her head-dress, sell her jewels, or even her clothing and bedding 
to provide food and medicine for her sick child. I know of many parents 
who serve in menial capacities and deny themselves every luxury, to 
educate a son and make a gentleman of him. The phrensy of parents 
when they lose a child is sometimes almost fatal to themselves. 

Love to parents is also a beautiful trait in the Orientals. There are 
few Gonerils and Regans and many Cordelias in the Levant. A father, 
not more than fifty years old, recently remarked to me that it had long 
been his day dream that he should arrive at the age when he could sit in 
his own house, while his son took the management of his affairs. Every- 
where the aged grandfather and grandmother may be seen, honoured and 
beloved, in the houses of their offspring of two generations. The opinion 
of the elders is looked for with filial respect by their descendants, and 
their decision in matters of general family interest is usually final. 

The liberality of members of a family io each other is very striking 
and beautiful. Children earning wages often put all, not required for 
their clothing, into their parents’ hands. Parents continue to help their 
children long after maturity. Brothers and sisters help one another, 
sometimes by loan, very often by gift. It is great disgrace to a family 
for even distant members to die by starvation. Hence such deaths are 
very rare. A man in straits in Syria can usually realise the means of 
relieving his difficulties far more readily than one in similar circumstances 
in the west. He goes to some cousin, perhaps of the fifth or tenth 
degree, and obtains the needed accommodation, sometimes as a loan at 
high interest, but often as a gift or a loan with little or no interest. 

Hospitality —This virtue is also one of the most characteristic 
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of the qualities of the people of this land, and shelsa most attractive 
light over their vocial life. Its most typical form and extreme applica- 
tion is seen in the case of the Bedawin. A stranger coming to a Bedawin 
encampment at once becomes their guest. Even if he be an enemy, he it 
entitled, by the law of hospitality, to shelter, food, and protection, and 
may stay as long as he pleases, quite unmolested. When he has left, and 
is fairly outside the limits of the camp, his late hosts may plunder and 
kif! him. 

In Qaryetein, a watchman of the vineyards.once shot a Bedawin who 
was trespassing. Dreading the inexorable law of revenge, he resolved to 
flee to a Bedawin tent, and throw himself on the protection of his host. 
It chanced that he fled to the tent of the mother of his victim, who at 
once gave him the usual welcome and entertainment. Presently the 
avengers of blood traced him to the tent, and were about to enter and 
put him to death. ‘The mother of the slain man, however, seized a club, 
and brandished it in the faces of the assailants. They told her that they 
had come in her behalf to kill the murderer of her son. She said she 
knew who he was, but that no one should dishonour the hospitality of her 
tent by injuring even such a guest. She continued to protect him until 
the town authorities redeemed him by paying the bloud-money, which, 
when received, constitutes a complete quit claim. 

If anyone, however poor, is eating, and a friend comes by, he at once 
says “ tafaddal,” 7.e., “ prefer yourself,” meaning by that phrase to invite 
him to partake. As soon as a stranger arrives in a village, he may ask 
for the menzoul, which is a room, often the best in the place, reserved for 
the entertainment of strangers. This is often inthe sheikh’s house. The 
guest is asked what he wishes, or he is entitled to ask to be furnished 
with eggs, milk, fruit, bread, and other articles which he needs. Theore- 
tically, he is not obliged to pay anything for these, being considered the 
guest of the village. Practically, all right-thinking guests do pay a 
reasonable compensation im some way, either by items, or by a lump sum 
given as a present. 

Tt is very common for anyone who wishes a favour of another to say 
ana dakhilak, that is, “Iam your guest,” or “dakhl Allah wa dakhlak,” 
that is, “I am God’s guest and yours.” 

Two incidents, occurring on the same day, during a recent journey 
of the writer in the Nusairy Mountains, will illustrate the method and 
sweetness of Syrian hospitality better than a generalisation. 

The first took place at El-Bireh, a Nusairy village in the lonely high- 
lands, where for four months the people are more or less shut in by the 
snow-drifts. An attendant had failed to keep up with us, and we found 
ourselves at mid-day without our lunch. The sheikh had invited us to 
the booth occupied by the Government inspectors of the harvest, and 
presently it was filled with men who came in from the threshing floors to 
welcome us. As soon as we let it be known that we needed food, the 
sheikh sent for what they had. A large tinned copper pan was brought, 
filled with a stew of squash and cracked wheat in Lebben. We were so 
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hungry that we ate deeply into this coarse dish, and suffered from 
indigestion for several days after. Just as we were leaving the sheikh 
gave usa loaf of bread a-piece. He would not take any compensation, 
and apologized most earnestly for the poor entertainment. 

That very afternoon we arrived at the Christian village of el-Meshta, 
the seat of a wealthy family named el-Helu. We rode through the 
gardens, and at the turn of a steep pathway came suddenly on an open 
space, over-shadowed by a noble plane-tree, with a cool jet of water 
plashing into a basin, around which were arranged divans. On these 
divans the elder members of the family were sitting or reclining, smoking 
their narghilehs, and chatting together—a most attractive picture of a 
patriarchal household. The younger men were lounging about in the 
shade. The boys were taking a plunge among the ducks in the tank 
which received the overflow of the basin, and enlivening the quiet con- 
versation of their seniors by their shouts and laughter. A few black 
eyed, shy girls were peering out of doors and windows, and wondering 
no doubt, who the three horsemen with Frank clothes and pith hats 
might be. 

The moment we were seen the chief of the family stepped forward to 
bid us welcome, a dozen youths seized our bridles and stirrups to help us 
dismount, busy hands spread cushions for us in the breeziest part of the 
shady plaza, and we were made “at home.” Our horses were tied up by 
friendly hands, our saddle-bags taken into the house, and presently 
sherbet and coffee were served, and narghilehs offered. After we had 
chatted for some time, the host offered to give me the use of a room for 
a bath which I desired, and even proposed that his son should serve me 
as bath-tender, an offer which was modestly declined. When dinner- 
time came, an ample repast was served under the piane-tree, to the 
cooling sound of the fountain. The best room in the house was given to 
us for our beds, and we were made thoroughly welcome for the period of 
our stay, which, unfortunately for us, was only one day. They entreated 
us to stay at least a week. 

One feature of the entertainment was that the host and his family 
themselves did a large part of the serving, not because they lacked 
attendants, for the great house was full of them, but as an assurance of 
their pleasure at our visit, and their devotion to our welfare. This 
feature of Oriental hospitality is so marked that the Marthas who serve 
are more than the Marys who give their attendance on the conversation 
of the guest. 

As a corollary of the hospitality shown to the guest, he becomes 
immediately acquainted with the family, and on easy terms with them. 
There is no stiffness and reserve to be overcome. 

Nor must it be supposed that this hospitality is shown only to 
guests who may be supposed to confer honour by their presence, or from 
whom a return in kind may be hoped. While we were at el-Meshta, a 
man from another village brought his ‘little boy to be operated on for a 
stone. Our host at once offered, if I would do the operation, to let him 
have a room and entertainment in his house for the period which I 
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might deem necessary. It would have been at least two weeks. Had 
I consented to operate there the father would have consented as a matter 
of course. 

Convents entertain any guests who may come without charge. Guests 
usually leave an acknowledgment of the courtesy. To every Bishop’s 
establishment there is attached an “ Untush,” or place of entertainment, 
where even the poorest of his visitors may be accommodated. Many 
officials have such places of entertainment. 

Doubtless the simplicity of the mode of life of most Orientals favours 
hospitality, as it is far easier to show it than in the more artificial life of 
the West. But it deserves a place among the virtues of the people 
because it springs from genuine goodness of heart, and a sense of duty 
to the stranger as well as the friend. 

Neighbourliness.—Akin to hospitality is neighbourliness. The Arab 
proverb has it, “the neighbour before the house,” that is, determine whether 
you are going to like your neighbour before you take a house. They have 
high ideas of the duties of neighbours. Our cold manner of not knowing 
one’s next door neighbour is wholly contrary to Oriental ideas. It is 
with them at once a duty and a pleasure to know them. In sickness one 
visits and ministers to a neighbour almost as to a relative. It is expected 
that a doctor should favour neighbours with lower fees or take none. A 
tradesman is expected to deal better with neighbours than with others. 
Your next neighbour has a right to purchase of property prior to that of 
your own brother, a right sustaimed in law. <A person appealing for aid 
and sympathy will say, “7 am your neighbour.” The Scripture is full of 
allusions to neighbours and neighbourliness. It is no strain on friend- 
ship to borrow food and bedding from a neighbour in case of emergency. 
To lend them is only a modified form of hospitality. A woman, who has a 
young child, is always ready to show her friendly feelings by nursing the 
child of a neighbour who may be in need of such an accommodation. In 
fact, it is quite common to exchange courtesies in this line during a visit. 
It is a sort of blood-sisterhood. 

Charity.—Systematic beneficence is not common, but it is everywhere 
esteemed a virtue to feed the poor. It is even meritorious to feed street 
dogs. So general is it to give food to beggars that a large mendicant 
class is supported in this way. The religious beggars, fagirs, have no 
other means of living, and travel where they will are sure of a sufficiency. 
It is not at all necessary to be lame, or blind, or deformed, in order to 
secure alms. There is a Moslem, living in a good house, with a family, 
and who goes about in a fur-lined cloak, and does nothing for a living 
but beg. He is supported from year to year in this way. Some Emirs go 
about on blood mares, with an attendant, and beg their living, as well as 
that of their horse and groom. As a rule the alms given is small in 
amount, but the applicants are numerous, and many make a principle of 
never turning any away without help. 

There are benevolent societies in most of the cities of Syria, and con- 
siderable amounts are raised and distributed among the poor. 
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Temper.—Syrians are ordinarily good-tempered. Like all mercurial 
races they are generally gay and cheerful, and seldom morose and 
crabbed. They are, however, liable to sudden and violent outbursts of 
temper, which transform usually mild and amiable persons into furies. 
During such paroxysms of ungovernable rage the whole frame is wrought 
up into a bysterical state, the eyes start out of their sockets and become 
bloedshot, the face becomes livid and purple, the veins of the neck are 
engorged, the hands and arms are projected forward, and the feet stamp 
in a transport of passion, while the tongue pours out a volume of vitu- 
peration with a voice which can be heard hundreds of feet away. Many 
persons lose their voices temporarily, some permanently, from these 
thundergusts. Many are made ill by them, and some lose their lives as a 
consequence of the strain on heart and lungs and brain. The least conse- 
quence of such an indulgence of hot temper is usually headache and 
lassitude, which often last for many days. So common are such outbreaks 
that one cannot pass any great distance along the streets of a city with- 
out witnessing one. They are especially common around the fountains, 
owing to questions of priority and privilege in the matter of drawing 
water. 

This vehement anger, which is usually unrestrained from childhood, 
leads to most serious brawls, and often ends in fatal assaults with club, 
or knife, or firearms. It is amazing to find on what a small foundation 
some of these desperate affrays rest. A controversy about a few paras, 
the question as to which of two women shall put her jar first under the 
waterspout, an allusion to the family or religion of another, a pleasantry 
susceptible of a double entendre, are sufficient to set a village aflame, and 
to create a blood feud between two families. In such quarrels the par- 
tisan spirit overrules every other consideration. If a brawl is going on 
in a village or a quarter of a town, residents, attracted by the noise, rush 
to the scene and array themselves on the side of their clan or religion, 
usually without reference to the merits of the controversy. 

Revenge.—It is generally considered that a hasty temper is soon sated 
with rage and ready to forgive. Unfortunately the idea of revenge is a 
national trait of the Arabs. The law of revenge is best exemplified in 
the Bedawin character and usages, where it underlies the whole mode of 
existence. It will, therefore, be treated of at length in the essay on the 
Bedawin. But the influence of their principles and practices is felt 
among all the people of Syria and Palestine. Injuries are cherished and 
nursed, and the time for revenge awaited with a patience and persistence 
seemingly at variance with the natioual character. Many a stab in the 
back delivered, in a dark lane at night, into the chest of a person un- 
known to the assailant, revenges an injury committed by a member of 
the family of the injured man on the assailant or one of his family. 
This second assault can only be atoned for by the blood of the assailant 
or of one of his family or religion. The Druzes practise the lea tal/onis 
more than any other of the Orientals except the Bedawin But the 
Christians far too often vie with them, and in consequence a long series 
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of bloody civil wars, ending in the terrible massacres of 1860, devastated 
Lebanon and rendered it oue of the most unstable provinces in Turkey. 
Happily, under the wise system of government inaugurated by the great 
powers of Europe, these feuds have died out, and peace and_ prosperity 
bless that beautiful range. Private revenge, however, still keeps alive 
hatreds and personal feuds of a most serious character. 

Peace-making. It might be thought that with their explosive tempers, 
and the principle of revenge recognised and approved, the people could 
never arrive at the equilibrium of goodwill and kindly feeling after a 
quarrel. But here comes in a good trait. The Orientals are great peace- 
makers. In a street brawl some one or several people rush in, tear the 
combatants apart, and often at serious risk to their own safety hold them 
off from each other while they and others remonstrate, and use their 
neutrality to bring about a reconciliation.. They do not esteem any 
amount of time or effort too great to effect this end. So when a family 
quarrel occurs, disinterested parties busy themselves in bringing about a 
rapprochement, and obliterating the traces of the controversy. And this 
is done, not with the reluctance springing from a half-unwilling sense of 
duty, but with the unmistakable enthusiasm and zeal of those who 
desire peace. Men will give up their business, and sacrifice much time, 
and exhaust the ingenuity of friendship to allay passions, soothe wounded 
hearts, and heal the breach. The same kindly impulse which leads the 
the peacemaker to give himself to the task of reconciliation, leads both 
parties to recognise in him a sort of authority, which entitles him to 
impose conditions on both. Wonderful is the ingenuity with which he 
persuades both that they have gained everything and lost nothing by the 
adjustment. Untirimg is the patience with which he smooths down the 
ruffled feelings, quenches each spark of passion as it flickers up again 
into a tiny flame, and finally brings the late combatants together in a 
brotherly embrace and kiss. Among the ingenious methods by which 
susceptibilities are allayed is the custom, instead of asking forgiveness of 
one another, for the two combatants to ask forgiveness of God, a method 
sound in religion as well as philosophy. It is not surprising that the 
Arabs should be peacemakers, as they all feel the necessity for the office. 
Tn an hour the peacemaker may become a party to a quarrel, in which he 
will need and obtain the pacificatory services of the parties whom he so 
lately reconciled. 

Temperance. The Mohammedans are on principle total abstainers. 
Many Christians follow them in this matter. Although living in a wine- 
producing country the people are, as a class, non-users of wine and other 
alcoholic beverages, and of those who do use them few are drunkards, 
and most only drink at comparatively rare intervals. Except where 
European influences prevail it is rare to see wine on the table. 

Cruelty and Mercy. These opposite traits are also characteristics of 
the Arabs. Their cruelty arises rather from thoughtlessness than from 
ferocity. Children are not taught that it is cruel to tie a string toa 
bird’s leg and let it fly for a short distance, and then jerk it back, and 
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repeat this until the poor creature dies of exhaustion and grief. They 
are not taught that it is cruel to catch birds with limed twigs, and then to 
tie their wings together over their backs, and string them on a stick, and 
carry them in this agonising attitude for hours before they are killed. 
No parent ever remonstrates with a child for pulling the wings and legs 
off insects. It is no wonder then that men come to load animals, the 
backs of which are all raw, and continue to drive spavined and foundered 
animals until they drop under their loads. It is not wonderful that they 
beat their beasts most barbarously. All these cruel habits are found in 
every land where children are not esrly trained to be kind to dumb 
beasts, and where public sentiment and law have not come in to restrain 
barbarity. 

Cruelty to animals is for the most part confined to those which are 
hunted, or loaded, or driven. On the other hand, herdsmen are usually 
merciful to their flocks and herds. They do nct overdrive their charge. 
They are diligent in watering them, and finding suitable pasture for them. 
They direct them by words and ejaculations, but seldom beat them or 
stone them. Few sights are more interesting than the care which a 
shepherd takes to coax his sheep and goats to drink their till at the 
water-troughs, by banging on a copper kettle, callimg to his wards in 
sheep and goat phrases, and mixing a little tar with their water to give 
it an agreeable smack. Even the muleteers, although they will load their 
galled animals, yet when they come into camp take much pains in dressing 
the sore spots, and adjusting pads to relieve pressure. And, no matter 
how tired the muleteer may be, he will not neglect to curry and rub 
down his more tired beasts. The click of the currycomb often awakens 
the camp an hour or more before dawn. 

Worn-out animals are turned out to graze. It is not considered 
merciful to put an end to them. The writer has seen a horse, with his 
hoof torn off, left to eke out his existence on the public common. It is 
a perverted sense of kindness which spares him. It is considered a merit 
to feed street-dogs and stray cats. 

Children are in more danger from over-indulgence than from cruel 
treatment. Only in the silk mills is there anything like the systematic 
over-work of children so common in the manufacturing countries of 
Europe. Employers are seldom cruel to their workmen, and pnblic senti- 
ment is always against them if they are. 

There is a kindly regard for the blind, the maimed, lepers and insane. 
Blind men feel their way about with perfect contidence by means of their 
staff. ‘They are never allowed to die of starvation. The maimed are 
sure of a living, and often of that of a sound companion who does the 
soliciting, and waits upon the injured person for a share in the proceeds. 
The insane go about the streets unmolested, and are seldom violent. 
Kindly offices to the sick and unfortunate are general. 

Envy is not a conspicuous trait of the people. On the contrary, they 
are, as arule, contented. Believing, as a large part of them do, in the 
absolute decrees of God, and the inevitable appointment of their lot, 
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they are inclined to accept it even too willingly, and to regard it as fixed. 
Children usually adopt the guild or employment of their parents. The 
restless, feverish desire to better their condition, so characteristic of the 
overcrowded states of Europe, has only begun to ferment in the body 
politic of Syria. Its principal manifestation thus far is in the vast 
numbers who have emigrated to North and South America and Australia, 
to seek their fortunes. 

Jealousy is necessarily a part of the Mohammedan system. It is in 
striking contrast with the confidence shown by Christian communities in 
the same localities. There is no doubt that under the system of polygamy 
nothing else than this supreme jealousy would prevent universal scandal 
and vice. 

Tt will be seen from this review of the moral characteristics of the 
people that many of their traits are such as belong to an undeveloped 
child-like stage, and that the good qualities may be further cultivated, 
while many of the bad may be expected to disappear with advancing 
culture and civilization. 


VI.—RELIGIouS CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE 


In a country where there are so many religions as in Syria and 
Palestine, and so sharply defined, it might seem difficult to find any 
features in common which would characterise the whole. Yet there are 
such features. 

(1) Religion ts universal._The whole population is enrolled by the 
Government according to religious divisions. The first question asked of 
a man in court is “ What is your religion?” To say that a man has no 
religion ig equivalent in public opinion and law to cursing his religion, 
and declaring it to be of no account, as it is held to be impossible for 
anyone to be without religion. 

(2) Religion enters into all the Relationships of Life.—A considerable 
part of men’s names is compounded of the names and attributes of God. 
The same forms of salutation, containing the same prayers and ejacula- 
tions, are used by all. A few are special to particular sects, but the 
name of God enters into all. Religion controls labour. Each sect has 
numerous religious holidays, during which its votaries abstain from 
business. The aggregate of these holidays is large, numbering at least 
a hundred days in the year. The hindrance to business is enormous. 
Some of the shops are closed one day for a Maronite feast. Another day 
others are closed for a Greek holy-day. Then follow Jewish and 
Mohammedan non dies. Sometimes all the Christian shops are closed the 
same day, when the calendars happen to correspond. In large building 
operations, where men of several sects are employed, much embarrassment 
is experienced from this cause. 

Religion regulates the social relationships and affinities. Marriages 
betmieah Sohuauied ants and Christians are of course out of the question. 
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Druzes and Christians do not inter-marry. Mutawdlis and Sunnite 
Mohammedans also do not cross their own lines. Jews have no right to 
inter-marry with any other sect. Even Christians of the different sects 
seldom inter-marry. Furthermore there is comparatively little visiting 
or social intercourse between Christians and Mohammedans and Jews. 
Druzes mingle more with the other sects, as there is a special provision 
in their articles of faith for allowing even pretended advocacy of Islam 
and Christianity. 

Sectarian schools are the rule, non-sectarian schools have not proved 
a SUCCESS. 

(3) All the Religions are Ritualistic and Formal.—They lay great stress 
on the externals of conformity, on feasts and fasts, on pilgrimage and 
vows, on stated seasons of prayer, and on the efticacy of priestly media- 
tion. While there isa vast difference between the ritual of the semi- 
idolatrous Christians sects and that of the iconoclastic Mohammedans, 
they touch in the matter of reverence for tombs and sacred sites, aad 
their belief in supernatural agencies at work in human affairs.. They all 
believe in charms, relics, and texts worn about the person, or suspended 
or nailed about the house. A Mohammedan will string about his neck 
a bit of alum, a shark’s tooth, a tin case containing a verse of the Koran 
or an incantation, and a bored pebble. A Christian wears a little picture 
done up in asmall tin box, a bit of the wood of the Cross, a small relic 
of some saint. A Jew has his special necklace of charms. And all these 
are for one common purpose, viz., to ward off the evil eye. So alike is 
their regard for sacred sites that many Christian shrines, as the Convent 
of St. Catherine, at Sinai, and that of St. George, at el-Husn, are in the 
odour of sanctity to Mohammedan nostrils, while many Mohammedan 
and Druze shrines are frequented by Christians. Jerusalem and Hebron 
are alike sacred to Mohammedans, Jews and Christians. If any convent 
or tomb of any sect gains a reputation for miracle-working among the 
votaries of that sect, it will soon attract those of other sects and become 
an object of reverence to all. 

(4) All the Religious Sects Agree in Attaching a Secondary Value to the 
Pious Life.—They swear substantially alike. There is little difference 
in their lying or cheating. If a man is true to the externals of his 
religion he is not debarred from its privileges on account of immoralities. 
Some restraint is exercised by the confessional on the Christians, but it 
is notorious that bandits and libertines, who are liberal to the Church, 
have not much difficulty in securing its sacraments. A Mohammedan 
who was hung for murder in the first degree in Beirfit some years ago, 
and that the murder of a Mohammedan Officer of the Government, was 
cut down and taken by an immense procession of the people of his sect, 
headed by its chief dignitaries, to the principal mosque, washed and 
buried with great pomp, and all the religious privileges accorded to the 
most pious. Though a murderer, he was none the less a believer. 

(5) Holiness is not a Prominent Object of any Religion of the Hast.—Not 
that there are no pious persons in any of the indigenous sects, but that 
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the attainment of holiness is not set before them by their teachers, and 
seldom sought as an end. The Pharisaic spirit is the prevalent one. 

(6) The Sense of Sin is Almost Dead in All.—Men seldom or never 
admit to one another that they have done wrong. They never seem 
distressed because they have sinned, and defiled their own souls. While 
they are as awake as others to the consequences of sin, and as anxious 
to escape them, they do not bewail the sin itself, and abhor its stain in 
the soul. 

(7) They are all Nearly Alike in a Narrow Bigotry and Intolerance. — 
The sectarian spirit has destroyed patriotism, and divided the body 
politic into a number of irreconcilable schisms, which stand more in the 
way of the progress and amelioration of the people than any other cause. 


BAROMETRICAL DETERMINATION OF HEIGHTS IN 
LEBANON AND ANTI-LEBANON. 


By Professor Ropert H. West, M.A. 


TuE following observations at upper stations were taken by myself with 
a mercurial barometer, Casella, 738. The sea level observations are from 
the records of the Observatory of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirfit 
(111 feet above sea level). These readings are from barometer, Browning, 
244. All readings at upper stations are corrected according to certificates 
from Kew. 

The reductions have been made according to the tables prepared 
by Arnold Guyot (Smithsonian Meteorological and Physical Tables, 
1884, pp. 371-386). In cases were there was no reading at Beirfit 
simultaneous with the observation at the upper station, the necessary 
readings have been obtained by interpolation from the tri-daily observa- 
tions ; as the variations of the barometer at Beirfit are very slight and 
regular during the summer months, these interpolations are sufficiently 
accurate. 

In the appended notes, I have referred especially to the determina- 
tions of the late Sir Richard Burton and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake in their 
“Unexplored Syria” (London, Tinsley Brothers, 1872), and the map 
issued by the French Government in 1862, “Carte du Liban.” These 
are the only original sources to which I have had access, and most of the 
heights given in the other maps and books which I have consulted, 
appear to be drawn from one or the other or both of these sources. 
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Notes 


1. French map gives for highest point on Damascus Road 1,542 
metres = 5,059 feet. As my observation was taken some 30 feet below 
the highest point, this is a very close agreement. 

3. Jebel Sunnin. French map, 2,608 metres = 8,557 feet. I was 
unable to ascend to the highest point for lack of time, but my 
reading, plus the estimated remainder, would make the altitude 8,650 
(about). Burton quotes Van du Velde (Scott), 8.554. 

5. ’Aqtrah French map. 1,400 metres = 4,593 feet. A remark may 
be made in respect to this village, which is true with a great majority of 
villages in the mountainous districts of Syria. They are built on hill- 
sides, so that the top of the village may be several hundred feet higher 
than the lower part. This fact of itself will explain many differences in 
the altitudes given by various travellers. | 

7. The Cedars. Burton (I., 257), quotes Van du Velde, who in turn 
takes Major Scott as his authority, 6,315 feet. French map gives 1,925 
metres = 6,316 feet. 

8. Burton (I., 257), 8,351 ; also (I., 76), 7,700. 

9-12. The peaks north of the Cedars are the highest in Lebanon or 
Anti-Lebanon. Burton is the only original authority with which I am 
acquainted which gives names to them all; but, although I am quite 
familiar with them having ascended them three times, I cannot certainly 
identify his peaks, except No. 4 I think my No.1 is his Dhahr-ul- 
Qodib (wrongly transliterated Zahr-ul-Kazib), to which he assigns an 
altitude of 10,018. This was obtained by means of mercurial barometer ; 
all others of his observations are by aneroid. No. 2, Jebel Muskiyah, 
10,131; No. 3, Jebel Makmal, 9,998, and No. 4, Jebel Timarfin, 10,533. 
This last is given by the French map as Dhahr-ul-Qodib, 3,063 metres 
= 10,049 feet (mis-quoted by Burton, 6,063 metres!). None of these 
names have I ever heard from shepherds or others in that region except 
Dhahr-ul-Qodib, a name which they sometimes apply to the whole 
range, and sometimes to the particular peak, No. 4. The names most 
commonly given to the whole range, just north of the Cedars, are Jebel- 
ul-Arz, “the Cedar Mountain,” and Jebel Fam-ul-Mizab. This latter, 
which is also applied to the rounded peak overlooking the Cedars to the 
north, means “the Mountain of the Mouth of the Waterspout,” and is 
given very appropriately from the way in which the water is drained 
from the little depression among the highest peaks. 

14, Zahleh, French map, 945 metres = 3,100 feet. 

16. Damascus. The great difference between the results of the 
morning and afternoon observations is noteworthy. Probably the expla- 
nation lies in a fact I have frequently noticed, that the diurnal variation 
of the barometer is much greater in the interior than it is at Beirtt. 
This, being quite unknown in amount, necessarily introduces an element 
of uncertainty into all barometric determinations in the interior ; but, in 
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general, observations taken in the middle of the day will give higher 
resulting altitudes than those in the morning or evening. Indeed, in this 
part of Syria, where there are high mountains, and plains between which 
become greatly heated during the day, it is evident that unknown and 
unknowable local conditions play an important part,and make barometric 
determinations at best but approximations. These remarks, true for 
mercurial barometers, apply with tenfold force to determinations by 
means of aneroids, which are most erratic in their readings, and which 
need to be compared with a mercurial barometer not only at the begin- 
ning and end of each journey, but every few days during it. Other 
determinations of the altitude of Damascus are as follows :—French 
map, east of city, 697 metres = 2,286. Stiibel’s map, “ Dschebel Hauran,” 
631 metres = 2,070, plainly too low. Map of German Palestine Explora- 
tion, 691 metres= 2,266 feet. New Map of Palestine Exploration Fund, 
2,362, being the figures given by the French map for some distance west 
of the city. Burton gives no results. 

17. Bludéin. The new map of the Palestine Exploration Fund gives 
5,140. 

18. The Peaks above Bludan. Here, as in 9-12, I have been unable 
to certainly identify Burton’s names, although [ summered in Bludan 
and ascended the mountains several times. But the peak called Shayydr 
’Ain-un-Nustir is certainly placed too far north both on Burton’s map 
and on the new map of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; the ‘‘ Fountains 
of the Kagles,” from which it is named, are at the bead of the steep 
valley which runs north-east from Bludfén. An aneroid determination 
of their altitude gives 7,550 feet. The peak whose altitude I have 
here given is immediately to the south, overlooking the little meadow 
in which the fountains are situated. 

19. Abu-ul-Hin. There is no difficulty in identifying this peak. 
Burton gives 8,330. But a re-calculation from his observation, vol. T, 
p- 259, applying the correction there given, and using the mean monthly 
barometer at sea-level, corrected for temperature (29-775), and day tem- 
perature at Beirtt for July and August (85:6), I obtain as a result 8,031 
feet. The same remarks apply to the other observations and results given 
on the same page of his book. 

20. ’Asdl-ul-Ward. Burton, 5,553 ; re-calculated, 5,232. 

22. Halimat Qabd, the northernmost prominent peak of Anti Libanus. 
Burton gives 8,257; re-calculated, 8,000. Burton names the two other 
“Tfalaim,” or peaks immediately south of Halimat Qabd, as Haltmat 
Qav’é and Walimat Kurrays ; but our guide named them Haltmat Qarah 
(so named from the town not far distant, on the plain) and Halimat 
Qavr’d, respectively. 

The other high peak of Anti-Lebanon, called by Burton “ Tala’at 
Musa,” and whose altitude is given by him as 8,721 feet (re-calculated 
8,440), I did not have an opportunity to ascend. 

24. Ma’lala. My observation was taken in the garden of the convent 
of Mar Sarkts, above the village. I should estimate the altitude of the 
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village to be 4,600-4,650. The German “ Palistina” Map gives 1,429 
metres = 4,688 feet. 

15. The aneroid observations at Afqa, and also in No. 9, are corrected 
according to comparisons made with the mercurial barometer within a 
few hours both before and after, and are hence comparable with the other 
determinations in accuracy. 


Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirit, Syria, 
January 5th, 1891. 


PROVERBS AND SAYINGS AMONG THE SPANISH 
JEWS. 


By Rey. J. E. HaAnaver. 


I rorwArp a list of “Ladino” or Judeo-Spanish proverbs. Whether or 
not these come from European sources I am unable to say. With the 
exception of one or two, for instance, “All is not gold that glitters,” they 
were new to me when I collected them, not from books, but as they fell 
from the lips of Spanish Jews in the course of conversation. I noted 
them down, and when I had collected a good number a Judeo-Spanish 
scribe wrote them down on the paper I send, and from my dictation. 
Nos. 38, 39, were added by him, and as T have never heard them used 
in conversation I cannot vouch for them. In my notes I have in several 
cases indicated what seem to me to be their equivalents in English or 
German. 

The transliteration is arbitrary, I have no knowledge of Castilian 
Spanish, and have therefore given the proverbs as they sounded to my 
ears, and were noted down when I first heard them. 


“ppp sp ofp oprbos ob p56-y Ih orp (1) 
1. “Cada. uno trava la brasika para su petika.” “ Everybody draws the 
little embers for his little cake.” Amongst the Arabs and fellahin there 


is a saying exactly similar. 
ee 


das,8 ee) oa dol, os 


- popp ob 16365 07 ppb 96 * cow db 956) hy Do (2) 
2. “Una mano lava la otra, e las dos lavan Ja kara.” ‘One hand 
washes the other, and both wash the face.” 


“pp pb pb pIPIbP wD © pv ovo D-~pbo (3) 


3. “ Mishlikera mata tres, siete maridos in un mes.” “ A meddlesome 
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or tale bearing woman kills three (persons) and (gets) seven husbands in 
one month.” 

Norz.—The three persons killed (metaphorically) are herself, the one 
to whom she has been babbling, and the person slandered. 


“IIS IPP © 19 IPOHY (4) 
4, “Marido yeno, marido bueno.” “ A full, z.e., rich, husband is a good 
husband.” 


pp) 93906 «prt pbb ons ¢ opr OHS 016 OPDAP (5) 
" pPDw 


5. “Chassida, e buena Judea, beza las mezzuzoth, arrova las pitas.” “She 
is a Chassida, and a good Jewess, who kisses the mezzuzoth and steals 
the loaves,” is a striking description of a hypocrite.” 


“»pp % pobp obf - wiporh iby Sp yp (6) 
6. “Quen al cielo ascupe, a la kara le kaye.” “ Whoever spits at the 
sky will have the spittle fall back on to his face.” 


“SIbPEID 95° DTHMpD ob 697 (7) 
7. “Desio la presiada, nieve tostada.” ‘The precious (@.e¢., spoilt) girl 
desired toasted snow.” ‘This is the same as the English saying about a 
spoilt child crying for the moon. 


“php opormp on “or bp (s) 

8. “ Al tenioso una krosta mas.” ‘To the person aftlicted with a scab 
one crust more (or less does not matter).” The real sense seems to me to 
be that folks are too apt to think that it does not matter much if one 
oppresses those who happen to be down in the world. It may also be 
the equivalent of the English saying, “It never rains but it pours.” 


" IpwAn by6 SiH p92 Sh sio96 ob 5p - IPH UP IpyHrup (9) 
9. “A granico, a granico, se le inche, al gayo el papico.” ‘ With one 


little grain after the other the cock fills his little crop,” @e., many mickles 
make a muckle. 


pp SH yp 7999 970999 2D by ap whh wh (10) 
boy ob yop spb spby7 «Sap ob amp uobph ra06yh 


10. “ Alto, alto como il pino, minudo minudo come il commino, amargo 
amargo come la fiel, dulce, dulce come la miel.” “ Tall, tall (7.e., sublime) 


* Note oN %.—I have sometimes heard OTH» “ pregniada,”’ 


substituted for DIPYDI ID in 7. It must be borne in mind that Orientals 
(whether Christians, Jews, or Moslems), even though most respectable, fre- 
quently, as Mr. Neil observes in his works on Palestine, speak freely and 


unreservedly on subjects which are banished from European society as topics 
unfit for conversation. 
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as the pine tree, minute, minute as the cummin seed, bitter, bitter as 
gall, sweet, sweet as honey,” is a riddle descriptive of the art of reading. 


MD yH50p ° i P -IPOPY YHIS phspipp»p yp (11) 
“yh bop 


11. “Siete esclavas, e buen marido, que lo siervan por el oyido.” That 
she may have “seven slaves and a good husband to serve her at her least 
word,” expresses the wishes of a mother for her daughter. 


“99 7D 97 YhPHP.” 7HyIP 96 Ipr7p (12) 
12. “Medico e commadre, camminan de tadre.” A doctor and a nurse 
are out late. 


1» Ww _hID»6 Ib op DOAD “OPH »%» WA 17 9b wW (13) 
OP) 


13. “Te Jo digo atimi eja, para que lo entiendas tu mi nuera.” “T tell 
it thee, my daughter, that thou, my daughter-in-law, shouldest understand 
it,” proves that the art of ‘talking at’ a person is cultivated even by the 
Sephardim. 


popup ob op php - omp ob PP »P Ip sb 956 y0009»9 (14) 
7 rebbp) a) 1b Pp 


14. “Ninguno save lo qui ai en la oya, mas que la cucchara que lo 
menia.” ‘No one can know, better than the spoon that stirs it, what is in 
the pot.” (The heart knoweth his own bitterness, and stranger inter- 
meddleth not with his joy. Proverbs xiv, 10). 


 DAYPH ID TMID % D7 wD oPb ob yp ro7h» db (15) 

15. “La madre con la ija por dar e tomar son amigas.” “In giving 
and taking the mother and daughter are friends.” The sense of this is 
obscure. 


‘bop spp xp 16 > 6p ob ph oph ob (16) 
16. “La itschi en la mar e meizo mal.” ‘I threw it into the sea, and 


it injured me,” seems to point to the wisdom of aman keeping his own 
counsel. 


“pop ob 99593 opborb po «bp opp 99 bh (17) 
17. “Il ve esta hazino, Sheikh Islam bevio la cura.” “The King was 
sick, and the Sheikh ul Islam had to drink the physic,” shows that it 
sometimes happens that subordinates have to act as the scapegoats of 
those above them. 


‘ pAIMD 16 PAYDAY % DDD * DOPEYHY Opry » Ip (18) 
18. “ Poco, mi manca maestra, pijas e mangas, e nezgas.” “ But little 
more is needed, mistress, (only) bands, sleeves, and gussets,” ¢.e., every- 
thing. 
L 
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‘php op orp © 9697 Yh O67 yh 7 (19) 
19. “ Di un dia undia, caza iB tia.” “From one day to the other my 
aunt is on the point of marrying,” ¢.e., procrastination is the thief of time. 


‘sspprh ob 07 > 9p 95 H» (20) 

20. “ Yo lo se, de la schkenbe.” ‘I know all about it, as about the 
tripe,” is said of persons who pretend to knowledge they do not possess. In 
connection with the above the story of a young wife who, though perfectly 
ignorant of cooking, yet always answered, “ Yo lo se”—“ T know all about 
it,” to an old friend who wished to instruct her, is told. The latter, in 
revenge, directed her to place some tripe her husband had brought home, 
on the fire to cook without having first cleaned it. The result, which 
may be imagined, cured her effectually of saying, ‘I know all about it” 
when taught anything. 


“ypopds 9 wep 96 Sh pwd (21) 
21. “ Vites al asino? Ni preto ni blanco.” “ Hast thou seen the ass? 
Neither a black nor a white one,” is the curious answer given to an 
impertinent questioner. 


‘ypprp 17 96 12° bp pp ops (22) 
22. ‘Visita sin sol, no es di corason.” “ A visit without sunlight does 
not come from the heart.” 


* 29 rAN sha 1D 9P * DMPHP WOH %p 99 (23) 
23. “Yo, que este cayente, que se rigan Ja gente.” “As long as Iam 
warm (I care not whether) people laugh,” shows a mo t philosophical (or 
shall I say cynical?) contempt for public opinion. 


ppp * ofabh ob opp IAP ° yhapopp pepe (24) 
67 bp soy 


24, “Shastre haragan, ierens piedre la alguja, quando piedre el 
didal.” “ A worthless tailor at one time loses the needle, at another the 
thimble,” z.e., a bad workman blames his tools. 


DPT HID bi spp 9p * Wp BY>h PIS (25) 
25. ‘Buen ek se conosse el buen dia.” By a ae dawn a good 
day may be known. 


“aphp 36 pvp x9“ OBHIP »M7 9D 99 (26) 
26. “No se dise quatro, si no esta al sacco.” Do not say “ four” till 


they are in the pocket, ze, do not count your chickens before they are 
hatched. 


“p30 ° bhp of wwphy uo (27) 
27. “Muncho gaste e mal shabat.” “Many expenses and yet a bad 
Sabbath,” 
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‘pnp 6b Hrs pro Ab vw 9 pp (28) 
28. “Quen no tiene la ermoza, beza la mokosa.” He who has not 
got the pretty one kisses the ugly one. 


“ypohp rp pods ob +7656) bb 16 oomp36) ob (29) 
29. “Ta Lavandera iso el lavada, la bolisa se kanso.” ‘The laundress 
does the washing ; the mistress of the house is fatigued,” or in other 
words, “those in a high position, as a rule, take the credit which is 
due to those below them for good work done”. 


076 93.97 1996 95D bh 99 Upp ob opobah (30) 

30. “ Alevanta la cavessa de el colevra, e no de Ben Adam.” “ Raise 
the head of a serpent, but not that of a human being,” is the Judeo- 
Spanish equivalent to the German “ Undank ist der Welt Lohn,” ce. 
“The world’s reward is ingratitude.” 

The same sentiment is expressed in the following proverb (31)— 


“97672 > PEM 2K bh yp yw3 oH (31) 
31. “ Azer bien con el malo, ni merged ni grado.” “To do good to the 
evil is a thankless and ungrateful task.” 


pnpph b6 x2 ob amp orb S6 oo bi 99 (2) 
32. ‘De el deziral azir, como la notche al amansir.” “Between ‘saying’ 
and ‘doing’ there is a difference as great as between night and day 
break.” ‘Deeds, not words.” 


- p63. 95 ppp soph ° DAMP OF5 ob p (33) 
33. “Lo que la vieja keria, entre soenios le venia.” ‘That which the 
old woman desired happened to her in a dream,” or, “The wish is father 
of the thought.” 


“IH pr 19 dsb 9p Ib yD (34) 


34. “Todo lo que arelombra no es oro.” “All that glitters is not gold.” 


“ony od pop apbip ob 96 +165. b6 spp spp bp (35) 
35. “El marido arrompe el vaso, é la culpa es la mojer.” “The husband 
breaks the vessel, but it is the wife’s fault.” 


‘ppp Ip mb ooybw ob onbyhs pp (36) 
36. “Quen batial a puerta, oie su ripoesta.” ‘He who knocks at the 
door will hear his answer,” equivalent to the German “ Wie man in den 
Wald hinein schreiet, so hallt es wieder heraus.” “As one shouts into 
the wood so it echoes back.” 


op of pr 9d 3 pb oH 1 993 9 (37) 
37. “Mi vicina me disonero una vez, lio, dos e tres.” “My neigh- 
bour (fem.) insulted me once, I will insult her twice and thrice,” is the 


expression of a spirit thoroughly vindictive. 
L 2 
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SSpvOMDIP Ih OTP “IHID OHH ywDEMDPIP bf op (38) 
ny IPH 


38. “Si el imprestemo era bueno, cada uno enprestava a su mujer.” 
Were it a good thing to lend, everybody would lend to his own wife. 


“wphih %» *IPHH % (39) 
39. “Mi iziko, mi izikito.” ‘‘ My little son, my wee little son,” “ Every 
mother’s goose is a swan ;” or, “Mi iziko, mi atchakitiko.” “ My little 
son, my little excuse.” 


NOTES ON DR. POST’S PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS. 
By Rev. J. E. HANnaAveEr. 


Tne following notes are based upon a comparison of the 40 Palmyrene 
inscriptions, figured, transliterated, and translated, &c., by Prof. Euting, 
in his “Epigraphische Miscellen” (Sitzungs-Berichte der Kceniglich- 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin), 1885, with the 
five inscriptions reproduced on page 36 of the Quarterly Statement for 
January, 1891 :— 


(A.) 
Transliteration. Translation. 
Ist line .... wie Sy HN 1 2 
INC we ere Mes (9) anvia) Moquin (u). 
BUC ae Foy (elabal) smial, Sify Zaydi, daughter of. 
ACh ss ont ome) ?Amhu (his or their ?) (kinsman 


or uncle). 


Tn the first line Tam not able to read more than the one letter y. I 
do not know what letters the two other characters represent. The 
second line contains one word aD, a name that seems to be pretty 
common in Palmyrene texts. It occurs in Prof. Euting’s No. 22, Plate 
VIII, and also in his Nos. 42 and 43, Plate IX. The third line contains 
two words, the first of which, 4}, is a name still used amongst the 
fellahat of Palestine, whilst the next word is the word fy, Hebrew for 
daughter. This form also occurs in Euting’s No. 25, Plate IX, though 
the form more frequently met with seems to be Fy (see Euting’s Nos. 
5, 6, 18, 22, 23). The construct state, whether the word be FAQ or intals 
requires to be followed by a noun. Iam not sure whether y9, the first 
character on the fourth line, is equivalent to 4), as it is in Phoenician and 
Samaritan, Assuming it to be so, then the word w1oy, ’Ambu, is either 
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a name, or identical with the Arabic 4c, which really means “ uncle,” 
though I find it is often used in Jerusalem in the sense of “kinsman.” 
When speaking to me of my own father-in-law, for instance, natives 
constantly use the word CSc, literally, “thy uncle.” I cannot help 
thinking that, as at the end of B, C, D, respectively, we have the word 


AIN'S = TWN, marking their position in the family as “ brother,” so 
in this case \7qD7 FWD shows the lady to have been “an uncle’s daughter” 
= cousin. 


(B.) 
Transliteration. Translation. 
Ist line .... >it abst hale Nebo Zari (Nebo is my prince), 
ohKs! ses’ telphfaf gobi son of Bar Nebo, their brother. 


The word 44) = 435 = Nebo, occurs in Prof. Euting’s inscription 
(No. 4, Plate VII) discovered in the vicinity of the well-preserved temple 
(said to be of Diocletian) at Damascus by Herr Luettecke, Imperial 
German Vice-Consul, in March, 1883. In that inscription WJ forms 
part of the name 14) WY| = Zabd-Nebo. Nebo-Zari (Nebo, or Mer- 
cury, is my prince) suggests my mentioning another name, that of 
AML YY = sy sl = Bel-Suri (or Bel is my wall), in Euting’s 
No. 8, Plate VIII, as analogous in form. wy is clearly 44, that is, 
“Son.” It is found in each one of Euting’s inscriptions numbered 
respectively 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 35, 36. As it is repeated in C, D, and E, I need say no more 
about it. 

The last word, WN UA N= OMWIN, occurs, but without the 
final ©, sign of the 3rd person plural, also in C and D, as well as in 
Prof. Euting’s above-mentioned inscription No. 4 from Damascus, and 
also in his No, 34, Plate IX. We now come to Prof. Post’s Inscrip- 
tion C. 


(C.) 


Transliteration. Translation. 


Ist line ... (992999 795795 Bar Nebo, son of Bar Nebo 
2nd line .... STIS (z.e., grandson of Nebo, his 
or their brother). 


The last word, * 41H & = TIN, occurs in exactly the same form 
in Prof. Euting’s No. 4, and his translation reads “seines Bruders (oder 
seiner Brueder),” his brother’s (or his brethen’s). 

Bar Bar Nebo = the son of the son of Nebo. 
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(D.) 
Transliteration. — Translation. 
Ist line... aia) cairn} >t Bar Hth (H.T.H.), son of Bar 
DA 1X6 Os bb s\: PEP UU = (P -ogiiin pn ba tin bn Nebo (or grandson of Nebo) 


(their ?) brother. 
T have no remark to make on D. 


(E.) 
Transliteration. Translation. 
Ist line... fannie Mbrdt. (M.B.R.D.T.), (possibly a 
2nd lines ee s\=) sa allel name) of Bar Bar Nebo, Bar Bar 
Biol yas Cala! Sal Nebo (son of Bar Nebo, son of 


Bar Nebo, or, son of the son of 
Nebo, son of the son of Nebo). 


mmr», Mbrdt, may, possibly, be a name, though I do not think it 
is. The root is "py, hail, cold, &. The form FAQ is not to be 
found in any lexicon to which I have access. It is certainly not either in 
Gesenius or Buxtorff. In Arabic, however, we have a noun spelt in 


a a 
exactly the same manner, Viz., ¢.y ,., plural lore, and meaning a 
>, : 


refreshing or cooling drink. As Dr. Post’s Inscription E is the legend 
attached to the picture of a man taking his ease, and holding a drinking 
vessel in his left hand, I am very strongly of opinion that the inscription 
simply gives the title or subject of that picture, viz. :—The Refreshment 
of Bar Bar Nebo, &c., or Bar Bar Nebo enjoying himself. I trust the 
above notes may prove interesting to readers of the Quarterly Statement, 
and that the Editor will kindly allow them a place in the next issue. 


JERUSALEM, 
February 4th, 1891. 


THE LACHISH INSCRIPTION.! 


As I stated last summer in the “ Academy,” the inscription on the piece 
of pottery discovered by Mr. Petrie, at Tel el-Hesy, reads qn): le- 
samech, from samak, “to uphold,” and must be translated “belonging to 
Samech. We find the name Semachiah in 1 Chr. xxvi, 7. The shape of 
the letter samech is interesting, as it presents us with the oldest form 
of the letter in the alphabet of Israel hitherto known. 


A. H. Sayrcr. 


Another well-known Semitic scholar writes :— 
The inscription seems to read jon, v.e., dedicated or belonging to 


' Quarterly Statement, 1891, page 70. 
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himk, Whether hmé& is a name of a divinity or of an owner I cannot 
decide. [ do not know of another instance of this name. If you will 
give my transcription in the journal please do not mention my name. 
Anyone could have given you the transcription and there is no merit of 
mine. 


ENTRANCE TO THE HOLY. SEPULCHRE. 
By Wiii1am Simpson, M.R.A.S. 


I am under the impression that no sketch of the Entrance to the Holy 
Sepulchre has appeared in any of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s 
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publications ; so I have copied out a rough one I made in 1869, which 
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is taken from inside the sepulchre. It was M. Clermont Ganneau that 
first called attention to the importance of the fact that the tombs at the 
west of the Holy Sepulchre were Kokim tombs, and from that he pointed 
out that the spot was in all probability an old Jewish place of sepulchre. 
The sketch given with this, shows that the Holy Sepulchre itself was 
also a Kok, for the doorway still retains the foi n of the opening of one 
of these Jewish tombs. As it is only lately that the distinction between 
oculus and Kok has been arrived at, its value as an indication of anti- 
quity was not likely to have occurred since the time of Constantine, 
hence the unlikelihood that anyone at a later date has imitated the older 
form. I have read statements that the original rock of the tomb can 
still be seen in some part of the entrance ; but these affirmations always 
appeared as if they required to be authenticated. Surely some one on 
the spot could do this. The Aokim tombs on the west of the Holy 
Sepulchre have no ledges in them ; this would tend to the suggestion that 
the ledge in the Holy Sepulchre may have been excavated, and perhaps 
this was done to form it into an altar, for Mass was at one time celebrated 
upon it. Some have supposed that there is a trough, under the marble 
slab, which formed the real tomb. 


IRRIGATION AND WATER SUPPLY IN PALESTINE. 
By Wituiam Simpson, M.R.A.S. 


From what I have learned regarding the pits in the Vale of Siddim, 
the conclusion appears to be, that whatever they may have originally 
been, they were no part of a Karaize. From calling attention to 
them some important information has, as a result, been brought 
forward. Mr. Gray Hill’s letter describes what is almost certain to be 
a Karaize at El Beda, near Palmyra, which is also described in his 
book, “With the Beduins,” p. 159; and his account of the newly dis- 
covered source of water in Palmyra is also most probably an aqueduct 
of the same kind. In the Wady By&r, south of Solomon’s Pools, there 
is a rock-cut conduit which is several feet below the surface, and in its 
construction shafts were sunk at a number of places, thus realising the 
exact idea of a Karaize. These shafts are marked on the large map, and 
the description of them will be found in Sir Charles Wilson’s paper on 
“The Water Supply of Jerusalem.” It is seldom that these conduits were 
cut through the rock, but in my former communication I mentioned one 
at Hada, near Jellalabad. My attention has also been called to some 
very ancient conduits at Lake Copais in Beeotia. Operations have been 
going on there for some years back to drain the lake, but it would seem 
that attempts of the same kind had been made before the time of 
Alexander the Great. It is said that there are natural channels under 
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the hills to which the name Katavéthra had been given, but as these 
were not sufficient a number of emdssariz, or tunnels, were made to carry 
off the water, one of which is nearly 4 miles long, and it has about 
20 vertical shafts, which are now choked up, but they are supposed to 
be about 100 or 150 feet deep. Crates attempted to clear out these 
conduits in the time of Alexander the Great, so that they must be of 
considerable antiquity. Perhaps other explorers may be able to supply 
further details, but the data seems already sufficient to establish the 
point, that the Xaraize as a means of water supply has existed from 
a remote period over the wide ‘space from Afghanistan to the 
Mediterranean. 


PITS IN THE SHITTIM PLAIN. 
By Rev. James Nei, M.A. 


For Dr. Selah Merrill’s information, let me say that the journey on which 
I discovered these pits was arranged by a representative of the German 
Consulate at Jerusalem and the German Chaplain, Pastor Weser, to inves- 
tigate the claims of the Shapira pottery, and to carry on excavations for 
this purpose on the highlands of Moab. Pastor Weser begged me, as 
the English Chaplain at Jerusalem, to accompany the expedition to see 
fair play, because the English savans from the first regarded the Shapira 
pottery as spurious. I had, indeed—very fortunately, as I now know— 
to “go far out” of my “way.” The ferry in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho was broken, and we were compelled to ride some 18 miles up the 
west of the Jordan Valley to the ferry opposite Zell Damiech, and the 
same distance down the east of the Valley to Ali Diab’s camp, then in the 
Plain of Shittim, near Tell Keferein. Later on we had to return the 
same way, so that [I rode twice past these lines of pits. On my return 1 
mentioned my discovery to Major Conder and Mr. Drake, and they 
told me that they had just found similar pits in the neighbourhood of 
Ain Fusail, but it now appears that they were rock-cut cisterns, or 
beers. 

I did not take special and accurate measurements of the pits, nor 
have I said that I did. In my descriptions I have very naturally adopted 
those published by the “ American Palestine Exploration Society’s Fourth 
Statement,” January, 1877. Let me again refer the readers of the 
“Quarterly” to my careful treatment of the whole subject in an article on 
“The Site of the Cities of the Plain and the ‘Pits’ of the Vale of 
Siddim,” in the “Theological Monthly,” May, 1890 (Messrs. J. Nisbet 
and Co.), in which I have given Dr. Selah Merrill credit for his very 
interesting and valuable identification of the probable sites of the Cities 
of the Plain, now so remarkably confirmed by my discovery of the 
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“water-pits of earth,” “WOT TMs, of which the valley to the north of 


these five cities was full (Genesis xiv, 10). 


Dr. Selah Merrill says in his original report, “What those pits (the 
slime pits of Genesis xiv, 10) were I do not know, nor do I know the 
object of the pits which at present exist.” In the last “Quarterly” he says, 
“my impression was these pits were used for military purposes.” Now 
these two statements are, no doubt, to be reconciled by the account of 
the legend which the Bedaween told him, and which Sheikh Goblan in 
part told me, as to the adventures of the fabulous Sheikh Zeer, for at its 
close he tells us, “‘ this legend seems to indicate clearly that the pits were 
for military purposes.” But I should like to remind Dr. Selah Merrill of 
what he tells us about this familiar story of their folk lore: “ After a 
while he (Sheikh Zeer) tried to get his dominions back, and made war 
upon his own people for that purpose. They dug these pits expecting 
that he would fall.into them and be killed. He fell in but his nephew 
rescued him,” &e 

Now what meaning would this have, or what shadow of foundation 
in fact, if the pits, as the archeologist of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society would lead us to suppose, were but some 3 to 6 
feet only in depth? But all will see, if they were formerly Aarazze 
pits, or deep wells, how forcible and natural is the allusion to the 
falling in with risk of being killed, and to the need of being rescued from 
without. 

The complete and conclusive answer to Dr. Selah Merrill’s supposed 
difficulties as to whence came the materials by which the pits were fiiled 
up, and as to how the rims of the basin-like mounds around them could 
still remain to the height of a few feet, lies in the fact that the appear- 
ances now presented by these three lines of pits are precisely the same as 
those presented by the ruins of the Aaraize system in the desert beyond 
Damascus, on the way to Palmyra—so much so that I instantly recognised 
them—and that they are like nothing else ! 

Can Dr. Selah Merrill be serious when he says, as a reason why these 
pits were not wanted for irrigation purposes, “Canals to-day carry water 
south of the stream (Wady Nimrin), and were water ever wanted north 
of it why would it not be carried thither in the same way?” Simply 
because the Jordan valley falls to the south and rises towards the north ! 
He says, hypothetically and doubtfully, “were water ever wanted north 
of it.” Why the want of water in that waste wilderness is woeful. It is 
for some 10 miles one of the most arid spots in Palestine, and that is 
saying a good deal. It is, moreover, one of the hottest and most 
rainless regions. I shall never forget how I suffered from thirst on 
the burning day when I traversed it first en route from Tell Damieh 
to Vimrin—a thirst and incipient fever which the Arabs of our escort 
sought vainly to assuage by giving us to chew the stalk and leaves 


of a succulent plant which they scoured the country far and wide to 
secure, 
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Excavations should certainly be made at this spot when the first 
opportunity offers, for if the channel at the bottom proves to be cemented, 
which, however, is very doubtful (see my discussion of this in my article 
in the May, 1890, “ Theological Monthly ”), the matter will be at once set 
ut rest. But in any case we may hope to find evidence of the filling up 
of the Karaize pits, which I have no doubt whatever existed here in 
ucient times, not only in the three rows, of which ruins now remain, but 
ulso in many more crossing one below the other, as we know they do at 
the present day on the plains of Damascus. If I am right, where the 
lines of pits end on the east side near the hills, or where if extended a 
little further they would end, by digging we should come to water, and 
this again would be a certain proof. 

I say solvitur eaplorando ; and now let our Fund get to work at the 
first opportunity. We could engage in few more inexpensive, interesting, 
and important excavations. Think of finding pits zm situ mentioned as 
existing 4,000 years ago ! 


COMPARISON OF THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST TEM- 
PERATURES OF THE AIR, AND RANGE OF 
TEMPERATURE IN PALESTINE AND IN ENG- 
LAND IN THE TEN YEARS ENDING 1889. 


By James GuaisHer, F.R.S. 


Tue observations at Sarona were taken by Herr J. Dreher, the instru- 
ments were made by Negretti and Zambra, and examined by myself. 

The observatious at Blackheath were taken during the same ten 
years, by instruments of a similar construction to those at Sarona, by 
myself. 
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By looking over this table, it will be seen that the temperature of 
the air has reached or exceeded 100° in every year, excepting 1882. The 
highest temperature was— 


In 1880, on May 23rd 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1887- 


1888 
1889 


Thus the maximum temperature of the year has occurred— 


7 
Ss 


” 


Aug. 27th 
Nov. 1st 
Sept. 30th 
Oct. 16th 
May 23rd 
June 15th 
Oct. 29th 
Oct. 19th 
April 20th 


Once in April. 
Twice in May. 
Once in June. 
Once in August. 


Once in September. 
Three times in October. 
Once in November. 


103 
106 

93 
106 
100 
103 
112 
100 
105 
102 


In the year 1880 the temperature on May 22nd was 102°, and on 
September 6th it was 102”. 


In the year— 


1885, 
1886 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 


» June 14th 
5, October 17th 
5, October 18th 
», May 10th 
» June 8th 


? 


” 


” 


” 


on May 10th, the temperature was.... 


102 
103 
102 
104 
100 
100 


Thus in ten years the temperature has been 100°, or more than 100° 
on 17 different days; the highest of all was 112° in 1887, on June 15th. 
The months in which the temperature has always been less than 100° are 
January, February, March, July, November, and December. 


It reached or exceeded 90°, in the year— 


1880 
1831 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


36 days. 


27 

8 
16 
14 
24 
16 
25 
39 
31 


or in 10 years the temperature has reached or exceeded 90° on 236 days. 
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The highest temperature of the air at Blackheath was—- 


In 1880, in September.... 87°5 being 15°5 less than maximum at Sarona. 
1881 ,, July Loe Oe my = 
1SSo Auguste 2. ClO) 1270 ) 5 rs 
1883 ,, July AR SO OT aOTOn ome i é 
18845, Amoust 9 am 91:0 ,, 9°0 5 as 3 
1885 ,, July BaD ee wen Lens . . 
1886 ,, July Tit SGC INNS, MoPE Todor 0 7 
1887 ,, July em 900m) 5, lOO) 4s # ; 
1888 ,,, Auoust « . S60. ,, .19'0 ie + 


1889 ,, August « .. 86:0. ,, «16:0 ss 5 


Thus the maximum temperature at Blackheath has occurred— 


Five times in July. 
Four ,, August. 
Once ,, September. 


In the 10 years the temperature has reached 90° on 3 days only, the 
highest was 94° in July, 1881. The lowest maximum at Sarona was 93° 
in 1882, and the lowest maximum at Blackheath was 81° in the same 
year ; the highest maximum at Sarona was in 1886. 

By comparing the numbers in Tables I. and II. together, month by 
month, it will be found that with the exception of three months, the 
numbers in Table I. are larger than in Table II. The exceptions are 
July, 1881, when the temperature at Blackheath was higher by 5°, than 
at Sarona, August, 1884, and July, 1887, when at Blackheath the tem- 
perature was higher by 1° in both instances. 

At Sarona the maximum temperature in relation to that at Black- 
heath was, in— 


January  8'5 in excess in 1880, varied to 26°5 in excess in 1887 


February 9°5 4 1884 be 36'0 a 1886 
March 10°6 a5 1884 7 42°7 55 1883 
April 175 5 1885 os 369 > 1889 
May Ils: i 1886 os 28'8 5 1887 
June 45 3 1888 - 32°2 <i 1886 
July 5:0 in defect 1881 Fe 18:0 a 1888 
August 1-0 5; 1884 . 21°7 i 1881 
September 3:0 in excess in 1884 * 30°8 a 1883 
October 20°5 if 1886 5 39:0 », 1885-87 
November 19-0 o 1884 _ 38:4 . 1880 
December 18°0 - 1888 br 30°8 ef 1885 


The greatest differences are in the winter months, the largest 42°7° 
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is in March, the next in order are October and November ; the least 
differences are in July and August. 

The mean of the 10 differences in each month, show the mean excess 
over Blackheath maximum temperature in— 


January wine e.: if w. Was 20°8 
February ae ee Es vette 59) MEO 
March .... oe e. oe Tiide a59 OD 
April ..... we ee. we eee ye AOS) 
May _.... ‘ne e 8 ‘anne 90 
JUNC aces aes a ik swascs $5. TREO 
Avy as a Ze ees Siu, 57 OSS 
August... we ae a te oye Re) 
September... a pd ee LO) 
October... fe seks on Are: fap) pSUISE 
November sacs ae sade eA 450 QTC 
December eats #4 es wd 5), 242 


and these numbers are the same as the differences between the numbers 
in the last column of Tables I. and IT. 
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The lowest temperature in the year— 


1880 .... was 32 inJ anuary and February. 


OSes » 39 ,, December. 
LSS2aeee. » 34 ,, January. 
1883 = DO | Nlaxch: 
1884 » 32 5, January. 
1SSomeer yy) oo earch: 
E886" =... » 9387 ,, December. 
SSisi tes » 226 ,, January. 
SSS er. eo re omMuany:. 
WEISS) cere , 388  ,, December. 


Thus the lowest temperature at Sarona has occurred — 
Five times in January. 
Twice in March. 
Three times in December. 

The lowest in the 10 years was 32°, and this occurred five times, viz., 
1880, January 29th and 30th; 1880, February 6th; and 1884, January 
22nd and 24th. 

The temperature was below 40° in the year— 


1LSSOM ee . ies ... on 13 nights. 
(esi SP oe ae Se 
1888 - eh ee , 
[S83 at op el ae 
1s6f42.° Dee eo 
1SS5 ng TO 
18h" sa. cae Dee ae 
LSS mere aK eee ee) Oats, 
1888... a eek Me ee ees 
LSSO ee. as ee) aoe ge. el 


or in 10 years the temperature on 65 nights has been below 40°. 
By taking the difference between the lowest and highest temperature 
in each year, the range was— 


Ing SSOwmee “at ee Sor till 
IMSYSM I ah bees a se, LO 
LSS Dalene on Ry OO 
SS ees ec re rene cell 
US See ae eae OS. 
SS On mane. an nec ye (015) 
1886 __.... “a at ava RAD 
SS ices ma es we OTS 
Welsts} ae as me OS 
NS89" ‘ on san Od 


The largest range, 75°, was, in 1886 ; the next in order was 71° in 1880 
and 1883. The smallest was 59° in 1882, the next in order 64° in 1889. 
The mean annual range of the 10 years was 673° 
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72 METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The lowest temperature of the air at Blackheath — 


In 1880 was January .... 15°0, being 17 lower than at Sarona. 
TUSSleee ed ANUAL ype. lose, eee: ¥ ” 
1882 ,,; December... 240 ,, -10 = A 
18835—" Marche 2a. G24:OR) ee il a4 n 


1884 ,, November 252  ,, 6S 
SSome December. m2! Omun, ame linO - x 
1886: 4, “January a2. 5:09. {7 22:0 os, 


1887 5, January =. 160° fF 165 3 - 
1888 ,, February... 170 ,, 20:0 5s 
Tseey 5, et a, YR IY * 


Thus the minimum temperature at Blackheath has occurred — 


Four times in January. 
Once in February. 
Twice in March. 

Once in November. 
Twice in December. 


In the 10 years the temperature has been as low as 15° on three 
oceasions, all in January ; once the reading was 16° in January, and 
twice 17°, once in February and once in March. 

By comparing the numbers in Tables III. and IV. it will be seen that 
without exception, those at Sarona, Table IIT., are all larger than those at 
Blackheath on Table 1V. The excess in— 


January has varied from 1:0 in 1884 to 28°0 in 1886. 


February $ 8.% ,; 1880%,, 25°0 ,, 1888: 
March ~ 70 ,, 1880 ,, 25:0) 5 1889. 
April - 79 ,, 1880 ,, 22°5 , 1888. 
May : 9-0 ,, 1882 ,, 21°5 ,, 1885. 
June 7 8:08, USS2e, Ure. LSs6: 
July ‘ 115 ,, 1881 ,, 22:0 ,, 1888. 
August y 16-0 ,, 1882 ,, 242 , 1889. 
September 2 45 ,, 1883 ,, 28°5 ,, 1885. 
October o 16°0 ,, 1885 ,, 33°0 ,, 1887. 
Noveinber : 9°8 ,, 1888 ,, 31°8 , 1887. 
December ef PHO) op Isto) A OE, 1esbsiv( 


The greatest difference are in the winter months ; the largest, 33°-0, in 
October, the next in order, 31°8°, in November. 

The mean of the 10 differences show the mean excess in each mouth 
over the minimum at Blackheath are— 
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January .... uk ae 5 ce Ore 
February .... Bs ane sss oo) sy) 
March aie 5383 ee Ay en a: 
April me es coes ass wee BIS 
May ee tote ies ee oe U49 
June = ae ee ate oe 
July or ae a shee Pe GG 
August ae oe ae ee ne OL 
September .... ee Ae. i, yee 2058. 
October _.... a Sa ers rp BRE 
November .... re on = ecOo 
December .... se ao ne non OHS 


These numbers agree with the differences between the numbers in the 
last column of the two preceding tables. 
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These ranges, excepting in the month of June to September are 
generally large, the least and greatest range in each month are as 
follows :— 


The smallest was The largest was 

In January 27 in 1886 455 in 1887. 
February 24 1884 46°0 1880. 
March 3” 1884 62°0 1883. 
April A3 1888 550 1883. 
May 38 1886 53:0 1880, 1887. 
June 30 1883 55:0 1886. 
July 22 1885 30°0 1884. 
August 23 1889 39°0 1881, 
September DE, 1884 480 1883. 
October 35 1881 A7-0 1885, 1888. 
November 30 18387 470 1882. 
December 3G 1887 440 1884, 1886, 


1889. 


The smallest range in the month was 22°in July, 1885, and the largest 
was 62° in Mareb, 1883. 
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the smallest was 


23°5 i 


the largest was 


In January in 1884 and 39°5 in 1880 
February 216",, 1883 hy BISRS) yy Keka) 
March .... 30°3 ,, 1883 » 41°0 ,, 1889 
April 31-0 ,, 1882 » 440 ,, 1885 
May 369 ,, 1887 » 553 ,, 1880 
June 31°5 ,, 1882 HR Go ltstshss 
July 300 ,, 1882 » 485 , 1881 
August... 33°0 ,, 1882 » 45°0 ,, 1884 
September 21-7 ,, 1883 1 40:08, 1880 
October B05, 1884and 1885 » 408 ,, 1888 
November 26:05, 1883 yy 84:8), 1884 
December 24°5 ,, 1888 » 360 , 1886 


These least ranges are all smaller than those at 


-~l1 


Sarona, excepting in 


the months of June to September, when they are larger at Blackheath. 
The largest ranges at Sarona are all greater than at Blackheath, except- 
ing those in May, July, and August. 

By comparing the ranges in Tables V. and VL., it will be seen that 
the ranges at Sarona, in respect to the ranges at Blackheath, were in— 


January, larger, excepting in 1880 and 1886. 


February ,, 5 1884 ,, 1885. 
March eA A 1884. 
April » without exception. 


May » excepting in 1880 and 1886. 
June, smaller, excepting in 1881, 1882, 1884, 1886, and 1889. 
July : without exception. 
August ,, 
September, smaller, Excopine in 1882 and 1883. 
October, larger, without exception. 
November ,, excepting in 1884, and was the same in 1887. 
December ,, without exception. 
By taking the differences between the numbers on the last column 
of Tables V. and VI. the mean difference of range in each month is 
found, and is at Sarona in— 


January, larger than at Blackheath by .... 47 
February ” ” ” ifs 

March 5 3 z 13:9 
April 9 is a 12°9 
May ” ” ” 4:1 
June, smaller ss 2°2 
July 5 > 10°4 
August 6 6 5 12°1 
September ,, sd + 4°3 
October, larger Pe 55 8°4 
November ,, Bs . 75 
December ae 


” » 
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Thus the great ranges of temperature at Sarona in the months of 
March and April are remarkable, as also the small ranges in the months 
of July and August. 


MOUNT HORS. 
By J. Stow, Esa. 


Tue site of Mount Horeb is a question on which a difference of opinion 
exists, and so far there seem to have been no data to go upon by which its 
locality could be fixed with any degree of certainty, and yet, notwith- 
standing the doubt by which the subject is surrounded, it would almost 
appear that its position is indicated ‘by the prophet Ezekiel: for although 
he does not in express terms refer to it, he does mention the Waters of Strife 
(which proceeded out of a rock in Mount Horeb) as forming the southern 
boundary line of a new division of the land among the twelve tribes, 
which has not yet taken place ; and what is very remarkable, he supplies 
the exact measurement.of each division, so that it is possible to ascertain 
the length of the land from north to south, the ;southern boundary .of 
which extends to the Waters of Strife. It is not necessary here to 
enquire into the apparently preposterous idea of locating several tribes in 
a howling wilderness ; it is sufficient for our purpose to take note of the 
measurements supplied. 

In order to make plain what it is wished to demonstrate there are 
several particulars to be considered, viz. :— 

1. The scale of measurement. 

2. The central point from which the measurements .are matle north 
and south respectively. 

3. The boundaries expressed by name. 

4, The divisions of the land. 

5. The way in which the correctness of the measurements may be 
tested. 

First.—The scale of measurement. This we find in Ezek., xl, 5, is 
the reed. 

The reed = 6 cubits. 

The cubit = 1 cubit (18 inches) and a handbreadth (3 inches) or 
21 inches. 

The reed = 6 X 21 = 126 or 10} feet. 

This measurement we find applied from ‘first to last in all the measure- 
ments made. 

Second.—The central point is the Sanctuary, 2.e, the Temple, see 
Ezek. xlv, 1 and 4, and xlviii, 9, 10 (mark particularly last clause of 
verse 10). 

Thus we see the Sanctuary or Temple is the eentral point, and is 
situated in the centre of the most holy portion allotted to the priests, 
which is 10,000 reeds from north to south, and 25,000 from east to west. 
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From this point the measurements of the several divisions of the land 
commence. 

Third.—The boundaries expressed by name are, first, the northern, 
(Ezek. xlvii, 15). Secondly, the southern boundary of the holy portion 
of 25,000 reeds square (Ezek. xl, 19); and lastly the southern boundary 
of the division allotted to the tribe of Gad, which is the southern 
boundary of the land. (Ezek. xlvii, 19, and xlviii, 28.) 

The northern boundary is given Ezek. xlvii, 15, 16,17. From this it 
seems pretty clear the line runs from the sea-coast through Zedad west- 
ward. It will be seen when we come to measure the distance of the 
northern boundary from the temple by the sacred measure, that it agrees 
very nearly with the distance between the latitude of Zedad and that of 
the Temple. 

The second boundary mentioned by name is “Tamar, which is situated 
on the southern boundary line of the holy portion of 25,000 reeds or 
20,000 reeds to the south of the temple (see Ezek. xlvii, 19.) (The expres- 
sion “south side” here, as well as that of “north side,” xlvii, 15, can only 
refer to the relative position of the land to’be divided among the tribes, 
xlvui, 13, 14, in respect to the reserved portions set apart for sacred 
purposes.) 

For it follows, if the southern boundary'line of this holy portion of 
25,000 reeds is situated 20,000 reeds from the Temple, that Tamar, which 
forms the northern boundary of that portion of the land allotted to the 
five tribes to the south ‘(Gn rough sketch) must also'be 20,000 reeds from 
it (¢.e. the Temple), and it will be seen‘when the question of distances 
comes to be considered, that this assumption is not far from being 
correct. 

The last boundary mentioned by name is the -extreme southern 
boundary at the Waters of Strife in Kedesh ; now the Waters of Strife 
are in Mount Horeb (see'Exodus xvii,'6), therefore if it is possible to fix 
the correct distance of one-we arrive at that of the other. Now we have 
given us the extent of the land lying between Zedad or its iminediate 
neighbourhood in the north, and the Waters of Strife in the south, which 
it will be hereafter seen is, according to the measurements laid down, 288 
miles 620 yards. 

Fourth.—The division of the land. There are three principal ones, 


viz. :— 
lst. The holy portion of 25,000 reeds square. 
2nd. A portion to the north of the holy portion divided between 
seven of the tribes. 
3rd. A portion to the south of the hdly portion divided between the 
remaining five tribes. 


First, the holy portion. This is subdivided into three parts, viz. :— 

A portion for the priests (in the eentre of which is the Temple), 
measuring from north to south 10,000 reeds, from east to west 25,000 
reeds, (Ezek. xlviii, 10). 
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A portion for the Levites to the south, of 10,000 by 25,000, 
(Ezek. xlviii, 13). 

A portion for the City (Ezek. xlviii, 15), to the south of the Levites’ 
portion of 5,000 by 25,000 reeds, making a square of 25,000 by 25,000 
(Ezek, xlviii, 20) in the centre of the land reserved for special and holy 
purposes. 

To simplify, a description of which a figure is given. 


N Larivruos 
JUDAH athena” 
PRILKSTS PORTION 
: 
A 3i° 47 - 
acl 
= b 
c 
D . . 
2 10000 x 23000 REEDS A ss 
= W ai st E ° 
o 
n LEVITES PORTION 4 
2 w 
8 e 
2 z 
° = 
2 : re 
= 10000 x 25000 REEDS site 
2 = 
ot fe oh 
ic . : 
5000 ~ 25000 Aha laa 


TAMAR 


BENJAMIN 


S 


N.B.—The distance between the Temple and southern boundary is 
20,000 reeds, which equals 39 miles 1,365 yards, or 39° 42” of Lat. 31° 47’ 
— 39’ 42” = 38° 7’ 18”, which is the latitude of the southern boundary of 
holy portion, and therefore apparently the true latitude of Tamar. 

We now pass on to the next division of the land, extending from the 
northern boundary of the holy portion (Lat. 31° 56’ 56”) to the northern 
boundary of the land in the extreme north running from the sea eastward 
through Zedad (Hzek. xlvii, 15). This division is subdivided into seven 
lots between seven tribes (Ezek. xlviii, 1, 8), viz., Dan, Asher, Napthali, 
Manassah, Ephraim, Ruben, Judah. The lots are equal, and run each 
from the sea coast eastward for a distance of 25,000 reeds, and from north 
to south, a distance of 10,000 reeds—that is to say, there are seven 
subdivisions each measuring 10,000 by 25,000 reeds. This will be found 
to be so by a reference to Ezekiel xlviii, 8,9. Now, in this passage the 
length of the most holy portion is given as 25,000 ; the breadth, the same 
as one of the other portions. But the size of the other portions is not 
given. But, on the other hand, the size of the most holy portion is very 
minutely given (Ezek. xlviii, 10). It is therefore quite plain that if the 
most holy portion is equal to one of the other portions, that they each 
must be equal to it. Now, the most holy portion (ze. the priests) is 
25,000 reeds by 10,000, therefore that must be the size of the other 
portions respectively. The rough figures on the next page will explain 
the relative positions of several lots, as described in Ezek. xlviii, 1-29, 
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WATERS OF STRIFE IN HORESB 29° 27 


It will thus be seen the total length of the land from north to south is 


as follows, viz. :— 
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Reeds. 

Seven tribes to north of priests’ portion, each 10,000 reeds... 70,000 
Holy portion __.... ae iss is ais at .... 25,000 
Five tribes to south of holy portion... ae oe ... 50,000 
Reeds... Be es ... 145,000 


Of 103 feet each equals 288 miles 620 yards. 

Fifthly.— How can the correc’ness of these measurements be tested? 'That 
can only be done by comparing the distances from the central point to 
the several boundary lines named as measured by the sacred measure 
with the true latitude of the places named (unfortunately the writer has 
no means of ascertaining this). Jt can only therefore be shown what the 
latitudes of these boundaries should be according to the sacred measure- 
ment. The distance from the centre of the most holy portion to the 
extreme northern boundary is 75,000 reeds of 6 cubits of 21 inches each 
or 103 feet. If, therefore, 31° 47’ be the correct latitude of the Temple, 
then the northern boundary of the land will be in Lat. 34° 6’ 55”. 
But Zedad is on the northern boundary (Ezek. xlvii, 15; Numbers 
xxxiv, 8), therefore this should approximate very nearly to the latitude 
of Zedad. 

By the same process the distance of the Temple from the southern 
boundary of the holy portion of 25,000 reeds is 20,000. Assuming the 
correctness of this conclusion, 31° 23’ 26”, should be the latitude of 
Tamar. It therefore follows, if the measurement between the Temple and 
Zedad in the north, and the Temple and Tamar in the south, be correct, 
that we may expect, with some degree of confidence, that the measure- 
ments of the extreme southern boundary line, viz., the ‘ Waters of 
Strife,” will be correct also. 

Between the southern boundary line of the holy portion and the 
southern boundary line of Gad’s portion, there are five divisions of 10,000 
reeds each, or 5,000 reeds of 103 feet. Therefore 29° 43’ 59” is apparently 
the latitude of the “ Waters of Strife” in Horeb (Ezek. xlvii, 19; 
xlviii, 28).! 


Rietfontein, Transvaal, 
June 13th, 1890. 


1 There is an error in the plate due toa misealeulation which the author 
has corrected in the text. ‘The true latitude of Sinai is 28° 32’ N. Zedad is 
placed by Robinson 34° 22’, Latitude 29° 44’ is near ’Akabah, and latitude 
31° 23’ near the south end of the Judean chain of mountains. 
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QUOTATIONS OF PSALMS. 
By Masor Conpsr, R.E. 


Ivy answer to correspondents, who desire to know the details as to quota- 
tions of Psalms, and of the New Testament, on the Byzantine monuments 
of Palestine, it may be convenient to give those collected by Waddington, 
to be added to the two already mentioned, in the Memoirs and in the 
Quarterly Statement. 

(1) Waddington, No. 1,960 from Tintin near Bostra ; also from the 
Monastery of Jonn in the Hauran (No. 2,413 a). 

Attn 7 mvAn Tod K(vpio)v Sexaro(e ) euredevoovras ev adr(m). Psalm 
exvill. 20. 

This is the same that I found repeated on a lintel stone in the ruins of 
Kh. Khoreisa (Memoirs vol. iii, p. 356). The ruins of a chapel were 
found to which it appeared to belong. The site is on sheet xxi, not far 
from Hebron. 

(2) Waddington No. 2,068, from Umm el Jemal near Bostra. 

Edyx1) Novpeptavov (kal) lwdvvov "Ex yaorpos pntpos O(€d)s nua(v) ov ef uy 
evkaradurns + 

The Ixx version of Psalm xxi, 11, reads— 

ex KotAlas jL \Tpos pov Oeds pov Ef Gv, pi) aToaTHS dm eudu 

(3) Waddington 2,551 c. The well known text on the old basilica 
entrance to the great mosque at Damascus— 

+ 'H Baowia cov X(pior)é Baoirdia mdvrav rv dover kai 7 Seamoria cov 
éy Taon yevea Kal yeved. 

Yhis is Psalm cxlv, 13 with Xpisré added. 

(4) Waddington 2,650, from El Barah in Northern Syria. 

K(dpto)s mouév(s) pe + Kal dvdey por vorepna(er) + 

This is Psalm xxiii, 1, with poe instead of pe. 

(5) Waddington No. 2,651, from the same ruined town as the last. 

Xpuoro|s det rik + Iiotis eAmis dyamn + Eyiper dd yas mr@yxov Kal and 
Kompias avy Wot mevnra. 

Compare the Ixx of Psalm cxiii, 7. 

6 éyeipov amd yns mrwxov Kal dd Kompias avuYpav TévyTa. 

(6) Waddington No. 2,652, from the same site. 

Tévoiro Kupre 70 €deds sou ep npas + KaOadr (ep nrmioapuev emi ce) Psalm 
XXAIil, 22. 

(7) Waddington No. 2661, from the ruined town El Has in Northern 
Syria. 

Eddoynpevos 6 epxépevos ev dvdpate Kipiov eds Kuptos kal enihavev rpiv. 

This is Psalm ¢xviii, 26-27 with eripavev for emépaver. 

(8) Waddington No. 2,672, from Ruweika gives the exact Ixx text of 
Psalm xci, 1, 2. 

(9) Waddington No. 2,677 from Adana in Syria. 
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Makdpios dvOpwmos bs (édrifer) emi (KU)pioy Ké od pa) amr@(Aetra:). Psalm 
soxnayy HB) 

(10) Waddington 2,654, from El Mujeliyeh in Northern Syria. 

Tov “Yinorov ov xatradvyny cov' ob mpoceheucete Tpd(s) Ge KxKa Kal 
peaoreE ovK eyytt ev TH TKNnVoOpaTi ov. 

This with the changes re for ra, and éeyyt for éyytet is the lxx of 
Psalm xci, 9, 10. 

(11) At Deir Sambil with the date 420 a.p. The first verse of Psalm 
xxiv occurs. (Waddington No. 2,663). 

(12) At El Barah also (Waddington 2,648) Psalm iv, 8 is given in a 
manner differing slightly from the lxx, probably because all the words 
could not be crowded in. The Doxology is also added with a cross. This 
text was copied by De Vogiie as follows :— 

E(Sw)kds pos ed ppoa)iyny ei(s) rnv kapdiav pov. +’ Ano kaprév ctrov kai 
owvou Kal eddéou evenAnobnpev ev ipnvy. 

In this rendering pos isadditional ; ¢Adéov is a bad spelling for édatov, 
which should be followed by atrav: everAjofnwev stands for Ilxx 
erdrnOvvéjoay ; and ipnvy for eipnyy. The diphthongs of the Greek are 
often replaced by single shorter vowels in the Syrian texts. The clause 
is unfinished, and should end emt rd avrd komwnOjocoua. The text is 
written in three lines perhaps injured on the left; the second begins 
+’Amo, and the third Aeov. The Doxology below is as follows :— 

Adéa arpi kai Yd kal ayt@ Ty. 

This is probably a text of about 417 a.p. 

(13) Waddington No. 2,646, from the same important ruined town of 
the 5th century, A.D. 

+ Kip(tos) pudaén tiv troddy cov kal ryv eEo8ov amd rov viv kat fos Tov 
aiavey Apnv. Psalm cxxi, 8. The second word stands for @vAdéet. 

Two passages of the New Testament also occur. 

(14) Waddington No. 2,635. “The Lord hath said to us ‘I am the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our God not of the dead,” which is con- 
tracted from Matt. xxii, 31, 32, and not a textual copy. This is found at 
Salamiyeh in the region of Palmyra. 

(15) Waddington No. 2,647, from El Barah is a fragment + “ glory 
in the highest (to God) and on earth peace” (Luke ii, 14). I think these 
are all the texts of the kind in Waddington’s volume. At Gara has been 
found on a monument of stone the verse ‘The Earth is the Lord’s and: 
the fulness thereof.” 


EARLY AKKADIANS IN LEBANON. 
By Masor Conver, R,E. 


In a recent paper for the Victoria Institute, Mr. T. G. Pinches, 
M.R.A.S., of the British Museum, treats of the Akkadian inscriptions of 
King Gudea, at Tell Loh, dating about 2,500 3.c. The following im- 
portant passage has been translated. 
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“When Gudea was building the temple of his god Ningirsu, Ningirsu 
subjected all things to him, from the upper sea to the lower sea. In 
Amanus, the mountain of cedar, he has cut and caused to be brought 
from the mountain, cedar trees whose Jength was 70 cubits, cedars whose 
length was 50 cubits, box trees whose length was 25 cubits. With this 
wood he made various parts of the temple.” 

Stores were also brought from Phoenicia, and diorite from Makan 
generally supposed to be Sinai. 

This passage indicates an Akkadian invasion of the Lebanon in very 
early times, and if Makan be correctly identified (and Mr. Pinches agrees 
with Lenormant on this point), all Palestine would, even before Abraham’s 
time, have been known to, and probably colonised by the Akkadians. 
The “upper sea” would appear to be the north-east part of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the “lower sea” the Persian Gulf. It will be noted that this 
historic statement agrees with the supposition that an early Akkadian 
population carved the Hittite monuments, while the language of Mitani,' in 
the 15th century B.c., forms a connecting link, Mitani being the northern 
part of Mesopotamia, east of the Euphrates and close to the Hittite 
borders, opposite to their capital of Carchemish. Hitherto this extension 
of Akkadian rule has not been historically demonstrated, and the new 
texts are of great value for the history of Palestine. 


NOTE ON THE LACHISH CORNICE. 
By Masor Conver, R.E. 


Tue cornice shown (pp. 26, 35) in Mr. F. Petrie’s “ Lachish Memoir,” 
closely resembles that in the interior court of the Haram at Hebron. It 
is also similar to that on two tombs in the Kedron Valley. One of these 
tombs has been called “ Egyptian” because of this cornice, but on the 
other (Absolom’s tomb) this cornice occurs with Ionic capitals. The 
Hebron masonry being of the same class with the Herodian work at 
Jerusalem, I think there can be little hesitation in regarding this kind 
of cornice as belonging to the Greek or Greco-Roman age in Palestine. 
The date is therefore more probably the lst rather than the 10th cen- 
tury B.c., and it may be placed even as late as the Ist century a.p. with 
gveat probability. This agrees with the Greek character of the pillar 
found in connection with the cornice. 

Some of the buildings found at Lachish appear to me to be as late as 


500 A.D. 


1 [ hope shortly to publish a translation of this important letter of Dusratta 
in this language, which is an Akkadian dialect. The letter contains more than 


500 lines of writing. Only a few scattered words have so far been explained. 
N 
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THE HITTITE PRINCE’S LETTER. 
By Masor Conver, R.H. 


Tue original text of this letter, having been published by Dr. Winckler, 
was under discussion last month between Mr. G. Bertin and myself. The 
death of this excellent Akkadian scholar has just occurred, and is a great 
loss to the study of the antiquities of Western Asia. Writing to me 
during his last illness, he says. 

“T do not think that there can be any doubt about the language of 
this letter of Tarkondara ; being neither Semitic nor Aryan nor Egyptian, 
it must, therefore, be Turanian.” 

To this conclusion, also, Mr. T. G. Pinches has been carried by the 
forms of the verbs, and this places the study of the Hittite language on a 
firm basis, showing its connection with Akkadian, and so with the still 
extant Archaic dialect of Turkestan and Mongolia. 


CORRECTION. 


On p. 71 of the January Quarterly Statement, 1891, I have made two 

mistakes. In the fourth line from the bottom read a.p. for B.c., and in 

the last line for “the Ixx,” read “the Hebrew of the Old Testament.” 
COR.C: 


NOTES ON THE QUARTERLY STATEMENT. 
By Masor Conver, R.E. 


January, 1891. P. 13. The note bearing my initials must be corrected, 
I had not seen the copy of the inscription, which is not the Syriac text to 
which I referred. 

P. 77. If it be the case that “no Semitic scholar either challenged or 
contradicted” the idea that Mr. T. Ballhatchet was a Phoenician, it was 
probably because the assertion was not worth contradicting. Dr. Max 
Miiller long ago exploded the fallacy of supposing Phoenician names to 
be recognisable in Devonshire or Cornwall. We do not even know that 
the Phoenicians ever landed in England, and ro Phoenician texts are 
known nearer home than Marseilles or Spain. 

P. 84. Dr. Chaplin’s Mask, from Er Ram, is mentioned in the 
“‘ Memoirs,” vol. ili, p. 488, and was shown to me by Dr. Chaplin. I have 
a sketch of it in my MS. notes. It can never have been used as a real 
mask, being so very thick; perhaps, however, it was fastened on to 
another stone. It seems to me that it might be of any date, from the 
12th century, a.p., backwards. 
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THE SCULPTURED TOMB AT SHEFA ’AMAR. 
By Herr Scaumacuer. 


In the Quarterly Statement of January, 1891, p. 72, VII, Major Conder 
writes that I give an “imperfect sketch” of the sculptured tomb at Shefa 
‘Amr, and that I do not mention the inscription. In reply I beg to draw 
the attention of Major Conder to the fact stated in Quarterly Statement, 
October, 1889, p. 188, that the tomb I sketched and photographed was 
recently discovered, and, although situated -near those given in the 
“Memoirs,” is not the same of which be gives an inscription, I 
have visited all the tombs, together with my friend the Rev. Van 
Kasteren, and have also seen the one with the Greek inscription; but 
that I photographed was not discovered at the time of the P.E.F. Survey. 
It contains no characters but the a and © and a rude ornamentation 
work. 
HaIra, 
February 11th, 1891. 


MILLO, HOUSE OF MILLO, AND SILLA. 


By Greorcs Sr. Crair, F.G:S. 


Ivy a former paper I suggested, in a tentative way, that Millo might 
perhaps be the great causeway which crosses the Tyropcean at Wilson’s 
Arch. I now make a different but a cognate suggestion, with more 
confidence, because I can support its probability by a little array of 
evidence. I am persuaded that Millo was a great defensive mound or 
dam crossing the Tyropcean, at the southern end of what Josephus calls 
a fortified ditch, instead of at its northern end (“ Antiq.” x, 8,2). In 
fact it corresponds to the transverse wall which I have contended for, and 
the position of which I have tried to show. 

It is possible that even the Jebusites had hit upon the device of 
making a dam, in some rude fashion, to bar the approach up the 
Tyropean Valley. Sir George Grove, in the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
conjectures that it was the Jebusites who first built Millo, and named it 
by a word in their own language, because it is difficult to find a satisfac- 
tory Hebrew etymology for it; because, secondly, the Canaanites of 
Shechem also had a Millo (Judges ix, 6, 20); and lastly, because David 
seems to have found Millo already existing when he came to Jerusalem. 

David having taken the stronghold of Zion, improved his new capital 
by building “round about, from Millo and inward” (2 Sam. v, 9). This 
suits very well the idea that Millo was a great dam which constituted 
the outer defence of the Tyropoean, and to a great extent of Zion itself. 
It is not unlikely either that the House of Millo was a castle at the end 
of the dam, on the Ophel Hill, which was adopted by David as a place 
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of residence, and so became the House of David. David may possibly 
have improved both the castle and the dam. 

But it was Solomon who so strengthened this work as to deserve the 
credit of having constructed it. It was one of the great works for the 
accomplishment of which he made a levy upon all parts of the kingdom 
(1 Kings ix, 15). The nature of the work is indicated in 1 Kings ix, 27, 
“Solomon built Millo (and so) closed up the fissure of the City of David 
his father ;” the fissure or cleft is the ravine, and the two works, of 
building Millo and closing the cleft, are either one and the same or are 
closely associated together. The rebuilding would no doubt extend to 
the House of Millo, which had become David’s house ; accordingly, before 
it can be begun another residence must be provided for Solomon’s wife. 
Pharoah’s daughter was brought up ‘‘out of the City of David unto her 
house which Solomon had built for her: then did he build Millo” 
(1 Kings ix, 24). The labourers employed upon the work were the 
children of Joseph, and their superintendent was Jeroboam, an Ephramite, 
probably already acquainted with the similar work at Shechem (1 Kings 
xi, 28). It is stated in the Septuagint that Jeroboam completed the 
fortifications at Millo, and was long afterwards known as the man who 
had “enclosed the City of David.” 

But although Millo was a mound or dam rather than a wall, we need 
not suppose it was a mere earthwork ; it would most probably be faced 
with masonry, to ensure its preservation and increase its strength. The 
work was so well done that Jerusalem was never again attacked on this 
side, although previously this side was found the most vulnerable, both 
by David and by the children of Simeon and Judah in the days after 
Joshua. 

Joash was assassinated at the House of Millo, going down Silla 
(2 Kings xii, 20, combined with 2 Chron. xxiv, 25). There has been as 
much obscurity about Silla as about Millo. Some have supposed it to be 
the same as M’sillah in 1 Chron. xxvi, 16,—a stairway at the west gate 
of the Temple. But the locality of this M’sillah is at one of the Parbar 
gates, north of Wilson’s Arch, and can have nothing to do with Beth 
Millo. However, the M’sillah and the Silla are related in etymology and 
in meaning—for both of them are banks with stairways. Silla is the 
stairway at Millo itself: Joash was leaving David’s house to escape the 
conspirators, and was being carried on a litter down the stairway. When 
Nehemiah, in his description of the walls, comes to Millo, as I under- 
stand him, he has to speak of the stairs of the City of David, and the 
stairway of the wall above the House of David (or Beth Millo), Neh. iii, 
15, xii, 37. The word for stairs here is Maaloth. 

Hezekiak, who was much concerned about the south-eastern part of 
the city, “strengthened Millo, the City of David” (2 Chron. xxxii, 5). 

If we are to find a Hebrew etymology for the name sion (Millo), it 
seems to be a noun formed in the usual way by prefixing the letter M to 


a verb. There is the Aramcean intransitive verb NYP, equivalent to 
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the Hebrew my, with the meaning to be inclined, and among other 


meanings to wind about, to twist, and used concerning stairs as well as 
concerning serpents and garlands. Is it not something more than a 


coincidence that a regular Hebrew word for stairs is noun, Maaloth, 
similar to Millo, though formed from the verb by ? 
As to xbp (Silla), from bop to heap up, to tower up,—it accords 


very well with all we can gather or guess about the great dam. Sollah 
was the mound which in ancient warfare was used in besieging a town. 
How likely it seems that some variant of it would describe a mound con- 
structed for defensive purposes. It is worth noting that the writers of 
Targums express the Hebrew Sollah by the word Milletha, and that they 
use the same word Milletha to render Millo. It seems clear that to 
them Sollah and Millo were alike a mound, whether used for attack or 
defence. 

If there is truth in this view about Millo, Millo might be found by 
sinking one shaft in the Tyropcean and driving a gallery north and south. 
And then would follow the discovery of the stairs and the sepulchres. 


THE FULUER’S FIELD. 
By Grores Sr. Cuair, F.G.S. 


In the days of King Ahaz, when Jerusalem was threatened by the allied 
forces of Rezin, King of Syria, and Pekah, King of Israel, Isaiah was 
commanded to “ go forth (go outside the city?) and meet Ahaz, at the 
end of the conduit of the upper pool, in the highway of the Fuller’s field ” 
(Isaiah vii, 3). The upper pool here spoken of is believed to be the 
Virgin’s Fountain, which is elsewhere the upper spring of the waters of 
Gihon, and where we find one end of a conduit which connects it with 
a lower pool at Siloam. But if this is what is meant, why is the spot 
not described shortly and plainly as En Rogel, by which name it was 
already known? (1 Kings i, 9). Surely it is not En Rogel itself which 
is meant, but the end of a channel or passage belonging to it, and yet 
not the end which terminates at the pool of the spring ; nor the Siloam 
end either, else it would be so stated. Does it not refer to the top of 
the shaft and stairway of the Ophel Hill, which had been so long lost 
until rediscovered by Warren? ‘This entrance was of course known to 
Isaiah, and known to the King. Being near the King’s gardens, perhaps 
within their boundary, Ahaz may have been accustomed to walk there. 
The place spoken of is not really stated to be “7am the highway of the 
Fuller’s field ;” for in the Hebrew text the word “in” is not found, and 
the word highway is not the only fair rendering of the Hebrew M’sillah. 
The text might be translated, Go and meet Ahaz at “the end of the 
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channel of the upper pool, the stairway of the Fuller’s field.” This is an 
exact description of the top of the Ophel shaft. 

We recall the statement of Josephus, that when James the Just was 
thrown over the Temple wall, a fuller despatched him with his club. 
And we remember that in a cavern on Ophel, Warren found what 
appeared to be dyers’ vats. 

In the days of Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, the stairway shaft is again 
spoken of. Sennacherib’s officers have pitched their camp north-west of 
the city ; but desiring a conference with Hezekiah—who was probably 
living in David’s house on Ophel—they came and “stood at the passage 
of the upper pool, which is at the staircase of the Fuller’s field” (2 Kings 
xviii, 17). There they called to the King, and when Hezekiah deputed 
his Prime Minister, Secretary, and Recorder to represent him, these 
officers spoke from the wall. 

The circumstances may seem to require that the wall should extend a 
little more southward than the wall found by Warren, but they appear 
to be good evidence that the Ophel shaft was outside the wall, and that 
the King’s house was within shouting distance of the shaft, or at any 
rate that the Assyrian officers thought so. 

But if JMsillah in this passage is not to be rendered stairway, nor 
highway, but rather “mound” (see paper on Millo and Silla), then it 
suggests that the dam which crossed the Tyropcean had its eastern 
termination not far from the Ophel shift. In that case the Fountain 
Gate of Nehemiah would be at the south-east angle of Jerusalem, where 
the shortest path leads off to Siloam Pool. (A man knows best himself 
the weak points of his own theories, and I have been surprised that no 
critic should have pointed out that the Fountain Gate should more 
naturally be looked for here, rather than at the point assigned it in my 
paper and plan, April, 1889). 


[Quarterty Sratement, Juny, 1891.] 


THE. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE office of the Fund has been transferred to 24, HANovER Squarn, W., 
where the most interesting of the objects collected from time to time by the 
officers of the Fund will be exhibited. The Rev. Greville J. Chester has 
kindly promised his advice and assistance in arranging the objects. 


Herr Schick having recovered from an indisposition of some duration, has 
continued his researches as opportunity offered. Unfortunately the surrepti- 
tious removal of the Siloam inscription has made the Turkish authorities sus- 
picious, and the excavations in connection with the ‘second Siloam aqueduct ”’ 
have had to be discontinued. He sends an account of his examination of the 
recently observed arch in “‘Solomon’s stables”’ and of other interesting matters. 


oy 


Mr, G. R. Lees having forwarded a photograph of this arch, a reproduction 
of the photograph is published in the present number, together with the 
promised paper of Mr. T. Wrightson, M.1.C.E. 


The visit of Professor T. Hayter Lewis to Jerusalem last year has enabled 
him to furnish a valuable paper on the “ Ruins of the Church on the Skull 
Hill, Jerusalem,” which will be found at page 211. 


Mr. F. J. Bliss continued the excavations at Tell el Hesy until the advancing 
season of harvest made it impossible for him to obtain labourers. He has since 
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been occupied in writing a detailed report of his work which will be published 
in the October Quarterly Statement. 


ee 


According to the Jewish Chronicle the Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway has 
been opened as far as Ramleh. 


On the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh to receive the honorary degree of 
LL.D., which has been conferred on him by the University of that city, 
Major Conder delivered a lecture in the Freemasons’ Hall on Palestine 
Exploration. Sir William Muir presided, and there was a large attendance. 
On the motion of the Rev. J. G. Cunningham, seconded by the Rev. Professor 
Duns, Major Conder was cordially thanked for his lecture. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have just issued a work by Mr. George 
St. Clair, F.G.S., on “Buried Cities and Bible Countries.” It contains 
numerous maps and drawings, several of which have been lent by the Fund. 
It will be remembered that Mr. St. Clair was for many years one of the 
authorised lecturers for the Fund. 


Mr. F. J. Bliss has furnished an elaborate paper on “ The Maronites,’’ which 
will shortly be published. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &e. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes; 
subscribers to the ‘“‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the volumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
copies be subscribed under the sum of seven guineas. Myr. A. P. Watt 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending age 
scribers is directed to the announcement after Maps and before Contents of 
this number. 


Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
*Arabah’’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 
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The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretiaries : 


John Whitehead, Esq., Esplanade, Guernsey. 
A. B. Lloyd, Esq. (in the place of Mr. Greenwell, resigned), for New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donation to 
the Library of the Fund, viz. :— 


“Ttinerarium D, Beniaminis cum Versione et Notis Constantini L’Em- 
pereur "ab Oppyck, 8.T.D. et S.L.P. in Acad. Lugd. Batava,’ 
from the Rev. George H. Culshaw. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set (1 to 18) can be obtained by subscribers 
to the Fund by application to the Head Office only (24, Hanover Square, W.), 
for £3 Os. Od., carriage paid to any part in the United Kingdom only) :— 


By Major Conder, 2.E.— 


(1) ‘Tent Work in Palestine.”’—A popular account of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners aud customs of the people, the Biblical 
associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 


(2) “Heth and Moab.”—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as ‘‘Tent Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey of Hastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 


(3) Major Conder’s ‘“‘ Syrian Stone Lore.”—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 

02 
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(4) Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.’—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his 
views since the publication of the work. 


(5) Professor Hull’s ‘‘ Mount Seir.’—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found,entirely new and interesting. 


(6) Herr Schumacher’s “ Across the Jordan.” 


(7) Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan.”—These two books must be taken in con: 
tinuation of Major Conder’s works issued as instalments of the 
“Survey of Eastern Palestine”? They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs. 


(8) “The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a populer 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 


(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.’”’ ‘The ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, with 
their modern identifications, with reference to Josephus, the Memoirs, and 
Quarterly Statements. 


(11) Besant and Palmer’s “ History of Jerusalem.”—The “ History of Jerusa- 
lem,” which was originally published in 1871, and has long been com- 
pletely out of print, covers a period and is compiled from materials not 
included in any other work, though some of the contents have been 
plundered by later works on the same subject. It begins with the siege 
by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, including the Early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the Medieval pilgrims, the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victo- 
rious career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other 
little-known episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


(12) Northern ’Ajlin “ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 
By Henry A. Harper— 


(13) “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.”—This work, written by a Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is an 
endeavour to present in a simple and popular, but yet a connected form, 
the Biblical results of 22 years’ work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made by the 
American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as well as 
discoveries of interest made hy independent travellers. 
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The Bible story, from the call of Abraham to the Captivity, is 
taken, and details given of the light thrown by modern research on 
the sacred annals. astern customs and modes of thought are 
explained whenever the writer thought that they illustrated the text. - 
This plain and simple method has never before been adopted in dealing 
with modern discovery. 

To the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, as-well'as to all those 
who love the Bible, the writer hopes this workwilt prove useful. 
He is personally acquainted with the land ; nearly all the places spoken 
of he has visited, and most of them he has moreover sketched or 
painted. It should be noted that the’book’is admirably. adapted for the 
School or Village Library. 


By Guy le Strange— 

(14) “Palestine under the Moslems.”—For’a long time it had been desired 
by the Committee: to present to the‘ world some of the great hoards of 
information about Palestine: which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers-of the Middle Ages. Some few of 
the works, or parts of the works, have been already translated into Latin, 
French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with them in 
English, and no attempt has ever:been made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the Society by Mr? Guy le Strange. The 
work is divided into chapters~ on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, the provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends 
related by the writers consulted. These writers begin with the ninth 
century and continue until the fifteenth. The volume contains maps and 
illustrations required for the elucidatiom of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so 
useful to students of medieval history, and to all those interested in 
the continuous story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success 
which its learned author deserves. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie— 


(15) “Lachish” (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites).—An account of 
the excavations conducted by Mr. Petrie in the spring of 1890, with view 
of Tell, plans and sections, and upwards of 270 drawings of the objects 
found. 


By Trelawney Saunders— 


(16) “An Introdvetion to the Survey of Western Palestine, describing its 
Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, with special reference to the Water 
Basin— (Map. No. 10).” 


The new map of Palestine, so long in hand, is now ready. It embraces 
both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh 
Barnea in the south. All the modern names are in black; over these are 
printed in red the Oid Testament and Apocrypha names. The New Testament, 
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Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted 
in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to date. Itis the most compre- 
hensive map that has been published, and wil! be invaluable to universities, 
colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s., to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
will be extra (see Maps). 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, all Sunday School unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 
purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from March 28rd to June 17th, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £178 19s. 6d. ; 
from all sources, £281 15s. 6d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £513 Os, 10d. On June 18th the balance in the Bank was £519 15s. 7d. 


Subscribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 


1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 
2. Cases for Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan.” 
3. Cases for the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 


4. Cases for “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin”’ in one volume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 


No. II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. III, 1871; January and April, 
1872; January, 1883, and January, 1886. 


It having again been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have to 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 
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While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


(1) The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Address: Rev. Thomas Harrison, Hillside, 
Benenden, Staplehurst, Kent. His subjects are as follows — 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(3) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(4) Eastern Palestine. 

(5) The Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 


(2) The Rey. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage, Llandilo :— 


Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 


It has been asked why Mr. St. Clair’s name has been omitted from the 
list of lecturers. The reason is that during the last season Mr. St. Clair has 
been lecturing on his own responsibility. His relations with the Committee are, 
and always have been, of a cordial character, and the Committee desire to 
express their sympathy with him in his efforts to awaken and sustain interest 
in “ Eastern Exploration.” 
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LerterS FROM Herr SCHICK. 


JerusaLem, February, 1891. 
DIscovERIEs in ‘‘SoLomon’s STABLES.” 


Some years ago the-Moslems began to clear the earth from the so-called 
“Solomon’s stables.” Then the work rested for some time, and has 
recently been completed. After the removal of the earth some things 
of interest for the student came to light. First, that the north wall C, 
of the substructions consists of very large dressed stones. Second, that 
the west wall D, also consists of large stones, all, or at least the lower 
ones, in situ, and that there on the flooring the rock is visible. East of it, 
close to the wall E, are afew stone mangers. The wall E also has large 
stones ; the wall F has stones of all sorts, and certainly of later period 
than the others mentioned. I think these walls were built up by Herod 
as a foundation for his grand hall or threefold cloister on the south side 
(“ Antiq.,” Joseph. xv, 11, 5) reaching to “the west and east valley,” and 
just here (as the section will show) the slope of the valley begins. Under 
this part a passage was recently found by the Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and 
according to his description and measurements, I have laid it down on the 
accompanying drawing. 

For what purpose this passage was made is not easy to say. One 
thinks first of water (aqueduct), but certainly this passage has never been 
made as such; and as there are under the Triple Gate similar passages 
which were found long ago, and are shown in all the plans published by 
the Exploration Fund, I have thought it well to make a copy of this part 
of the Ordnance Survey Plan, scale 35, of the Haram at Jerusalem, in 
order to show upon it the exact site of the new-found one, and also the 
others. 

Both branches of one marked A A under the Triple Gate end in the 
north abruptly, and one wing has a crevice at the end. 

It is tunnel-like, hewn in the rock, descends towards the south, and 
where its two branches are connected, comes out from the rock scarp, and 
further on is made of rough masonry. The rocky part was never for 
water, but it may be that in later time, especially at the time of 
the Crusaders’, its walled prolongation was used as a sewer. Not 
so the other marked B, which was certainly intended for water—first: 
to bring surface water to the cistern H by the upper branch, and when 
the cistern became full, to carry off the superfluous water by the lower 


' According to Arabic writers the Crusaders had here the common water 


closets, which the Muhamedans, when again in possession of the Haram, 
removed. 
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branch into the same aqueduct B, which crosses the first channel marked 
A, being cut at a higher level, and taking an easterly direction, comes out 
from the rock on its eastern scarp, where there was once a kind of arched 
room, perhaps formerly a cistern. It then goes further (all masonry) to a 
point where it might meet the other, but the junction has not been ascer- 
tained. South of this suggested meeting point, about 65 feet distant, and 
in the same line, the Ordnance Survey plan, and others, show a conduit 
discovered by Sir Charles Warren when he found the underground 
rock-hewn stables. In front of the Triple Gate there was a podium formed 
of rock, scarped down on three sides and covered with very large, flat, 
and finely-chiselled flagging stones, as shown in the drawings. These 
channels or passages come out through this podium. 


SPRING OF AN ANCIENT ARcH. 


When the heap of earth in one of the corners at Solomon’s Stables 
(marked I) was removed, there were seen, on the western wall of this 
corner three layers of large stones, and over them a fourth, put a little 
backward, which formed the spring of a former arch, in some degree 
similar to “ Robinson’s Arch.” The height of this spring is about 4 feet, 
and its length visible for 11 feet 6 inches, but it is, very likely, still longer, 
going behind the block of masonry, which is apparently of a later date 
than the arch. The spring of the arcb is about 14 feet from the ground 
or the present floor of the substruction. I hear that Mr. Lees has photo- 
graphed the whole and sent a copy to the Exploration Fund, which 
certainly will afford a complete explanation. 


Various Notes. 


JERUSALEM, March 16th, 1891. 


I am sorry to say the history of the Siloam inscription has already, as 
I feared, produced evil consequences. I last week resumed the work of 
clearing the second Siloam aqueduct, but after a few days someone gave 
notice to the local authorities, and immediately the workpeople were 
arrested and put in prison. On my explaining the matter they were set 
at liberty, for “my sake,” as they said, but going on with the work 
cannot be allowed, and I was directed to apply for a paper permitting 
such work. 

Monsieur P. M. J. Lagrange, Principal of the Dominicans’ place, near 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, made a journey beyond the Jordan. A description of 
it in French, by Delhomme and Briguel, Paris, was printed under the 
title, “Au dela du Jourdain.” In it mention is made of inscriptions 
which were recently found, one being Nabatean, from Medeba, and 
another, a text of Scripture in Samaritan, from Amwas.' 

The winter rains have been very heavy, and severe storms occurred 
A large steamer was stranded at Jaffa, and the bridge over the Jordan 
was destroyed and washed down to the Dead Sea, so that for a long time 


1 Photographs of these inscriptions are in the offices of the Fund. 
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the river could not be crossed except by the old bridge below the Galilean 
Sea. Bir Ey(b here was flowing for several weeks. 

A few months ago, I heard that in the village Shafat an ancient 
church was found. As at the time I was not well, and there was nearly 
continually rain, J could not go there till now, but found no church, 
simply an old Crusading building with two preserved windows. The 
walls are about 6 feet thick, against which the fellaheen houses are built 
and so not easy to recognise. It wasa kind of khan built in the usual 
Crusading way, with a vault a little higher in middle than semi-circular. 

The Latins having got possession of a house in the Via Dolorosa or 
Tarik Es Sarai, on Sir C. Wilson’s plan called ‘ Veronica’s house,” have 
pwled down parts of it and intend to rebuild the whole, preserving some 
old parts. I examined the place but found nothing of interest, but will 
watch, and go there from time to time. 

Inside the city, close to the town wall, at the corner between the newly- 
opened gate and the school of the brethren (the ancient Kwlat al Jaltd), 
the ground has been cleared away to the rock, as a new building will be 
erected there. Nothing of interest was found except large hewn stones 
and heavy rough boulders, a small cistern, some unimportant walls and 
débris. The rock is about 11 feet under the present surface of the ground. 

Pool of Bethesda.—In consequence of the heavy rains some of the 
arches over this pool gave way, and so some vaultings and the part of the 
neighbouring houses fell and filled the pool. 

The new buildings on the northern part of Mount Olivet for Mr. 
Gray Hill are advancing, and give to the scenery round Jerusalem a new 
feature. It will certainly be more agreeable and interesting when on the 
hill-tops round Jerusalem there will be buildings instead of bare hills. 


Tur Newry Discoverep ArcH IN “Sotomon’s STABLES.” 


April, 1891. 

I have been at the ‘“ Haram Es Sherif,” and inspected what has been 
done there by the Moslems during the last three or four months. All the 
earth heaps, which were in those places where there is an opening in the 
roofing of the substructions, commonly called ““Solomon’s Stables,” have 
been removed, and the floor of the substructions levelled. The eastern 
part is now not so high as before, the bottom having been brought up to 
a higher level, so that the holes on the corners of the piers once used to 
fasten animals and the mangers between the piers have disappeared, 7.e., 
are buried in the ground; so these substructions look now more clean 
and regular, but much less interesting. Some windows have been made 
in the south wall, and there is now full light even in the “tripie passage.” 
One of the three passages is walled up, and its northern part no more 
visible, and the middle one is opened at its northern end, so that people 
may go in and out there. Besides the arch and underground passage, 
for the greater part hewn in the rock, discovered by Mr. Lees and 
Mr. Hanauer, nothing else of interest has been found. 

The visible portion of the arch extends about 12 feet north and south, 
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but the arch was once much broader, as I could easily observe. Accord- 
ing to my measure, it was 38 feet from its southern commencement (G) 
to the northern corner, and very likely also goes some feet behind the 
corner, as the masonry there is more modern. _ The southern edge of this 
arch will have been 80 feet from the outer surface of the south wall of the 
Haram, and its north end about 120 to 125 feet from the same point. 
Robinson’s arch is, from the south-west corner of the Haram wall 39 feet, 
and being 50 feet wide, ends at 89 feet. The spring of the arch in the 
eastern wall is 79 feet from the southern corner, and being 23 feet wide 
ends at 102 feet from the corner. 

Mr. Lees measured the curve of the remains of the arch, and found 
in a 4-feet segment a curve of 31 inches, which would give for the arch 
a span of about 13 feet. 

J am sorry to say that the opening to the newly-discovered rock-cut 
passage I found walled up, so that I could not take the bearings. Nothing 
else can now be done in the stables. 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


The building of this gate stands now on three sides quite free, as 
the earth round it bas been removed to a depth of about 30 feet, and 
for about 20 feet wide. Against the earth beyond a wall will now be 
built to keep it up. This wall will be about 16 feet distant from the 
building, so that one may walk round the three sides. In the portion 
of earth removed a great many graves were found, in a level a few feet 
above the flooring of the gate. All these graves are in a direction from 
west to east; all are lined with stones round about, and covered with 
stone slabs. All of them had still bones and mould, and seem to have 
been made in time of peace—not in haste or a time of tumult. So Iam 
inclined to think they are very likely Christian, and from the time of the 
Crusaders. The workpeople told me that nothing else than bones were 
found in them ; no crosses or any such things. 


Tomps AND OssuARIES AT Rugm Ex, KaAwAKIR. 


In the Jerusalem volume, Part i, pages 342 and 343, under the 
number 29,! this heap of stones is mentioned without further notice, 
Recently the proprietor of the ground, a Muhammedan of the city, being 
about to enclose his property with a dry wall, opened the ‘Rujm,’ or 
stone heap, and made a deep trench in it, in order to get stones for the 
wall, but found nothing but rather small stones, the largest such as a inan 
may carry. It is now clear that there are no “ruins” under it, but rock- 
cut tombs, and that others are also in the immediate neighbourhood, of 
which I will now report. 

No. 1 is a rock-cut tomb, of which I send plan and section.2 There is 
a way 7 feet 6 inches wide and about 15 feet long, cut horizontally into 


1 See also Jerusalem sheet of the large map. 
2 The map, plans, and sections which accompanied this report are in the 
office of the Fund. 
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the rock. This leads to a usual door a couple of feet high and wide, in a 
rock wall only 15 inches thick. I found it locked with a new iron door, 
but the proprietor opened it for me. It was full of those little stone cases 
with human bones and mould. The room is 11 feet long and 8 feet wide 
and about (on an average) 5# feet high. It has on its west side one 
loculus 7 feet 6 inches deep, and on its north side two 7 feet deep; the 
one in the north-western corner is a little declining. The cases were not 
all found here, but several in other places, and now simply stored here. 
They are of the usual form, and with the already well-known ornaments 
on the front, some of the lids are flat, others domed or pyramidal. I[ 
found no inscriptions on them. The largest is 2 feet 8 inches long, 
114 inches broad, and 1 foot 2$ inches high ; the smallest 1 foot 2 inches 
long, 8 inches broad, and 9 inches high. 

Thirty-nine feet north is another group of tombs. The first room is 
9 feet each way sunk into the rock, and once arched or vaulted, but 
now broken down. It has at the south-western corner two ordinary 
locult 6 feet 6 inches deep, one on each side, and on the eastern side also 
two of the same kind. Towards the north is a door leading downwards 
into another chamber of the same size, but with benches on three sides, 
2 feet 3 inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 6 inches broad. To- 
wards the east are two Joculd and one opposite in the west ; also one in 
north wall, but only 4 feet 6 inches deep. The roof is rock. This room 
had been plastered inside with lime and chippings of Kakooli stone, which 
gives a curious appearance. As the rock is soft and brittle, it seems the 
plastering was made to protect it. On the field round about these tombs 
I saw many pieces of broken “stone cases,” such as described above ; 
also several of the closing stones of the Joculi ; they are heavy blocks, 
pinned on one side, so as just to fit the opening of the Joculi, and some 
had been used for doors. 

At No. 3 on the map, just under the large “ Rujm,” are very old rock- 
cut tombs, of which Sheet iv gives a section and plan. The entrance is 
from south, going northwards, and a few steps down into an open court 
30 feet long ; its breadth I cannot tell, as there is a large heap of stones 
in it, but I estimate it at 20 feet. In its middle, towards the north-west 
wall, is a square opening leading into a rock-hewn chamber 8 feet wide, 
16 feet long, and 8 feet high, without any loculus. Opposite the door is 
(close to the following) another door leading to a second room, which is 
14 feet long, 123 feet wide, and 7 feet 6 inches high. Its flooring is 4 feet 
2 inches lower than the first. On each of three of its sides are two loculi, 
which are rather unusually deep, from 8 to 10 feet (the deepest or longest 
which I have ever seen), and on the fourth side again a similar door 
leading into a further chamber, the third, 11 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 
6 inches wide and 6 feet 6 inches high, its flooring 2 feet lower than the 
former. It has one Jocwlus on the left wall, and two in the right ; one is 
in a slightly slanting direction, the other is rather short (6 feet) and very 
wide (5 feet) and high (3 feet 9 inches). On the inner wall, also close to 
the following, a similar, but narrower door, leads into the fourth chamber, 
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which measures 8 feet in each direction, and is 6 feet high, and looks some- 
what rough, as if not quite finished. Its flooring is also 2 feet deeper 
than the former, so the sun rays may at acertain time of the day fall even 
into the innermost. I could not find or see any bones, so this tomb must 
have been rifled long ago. Shepherds keep their. flocks during stormy 
nights in it. In some places the rock is damaged. 

About 200 feet south of this (marked No. 4 on map) is another site of 
tombs, shown on Sheet v in section and plan A flight of rock-cut steps 
leads northwards down into an open court, 10 feet wide each way, and 
with rock walls round 7 feet high. Close to the western wall, on the 
lowest step, which is broad and high, is a small rock-cut pool, 2 feet 
7 inches wide each way and the same deep. In the flooring is on, and 
partly under, the eastern wall of the court, an oval-shaped cistern 6 feet 
deep, in diameter 6 feet, and 3 feet 6 inches at the middle of its height, 
where it narrows upwards. 

From the court in the north wall, and close to the flooring, an ordinary 
tomb door leads 2 feet 6 inches by three steps down into a chamber, 
10 feet 3 inches wide each way, and 6 feet 6 inches high, all cut in rock. 
It has in the west wall one common loculus, and three in the north and 
three in the east wall, in which were found several of the well-known 
stone cases (osswaires), and some broken slabs with inscriptions. The 
proprietor of the ground took me to his house, marked d on the map, the 
first of the new houses, and there showed me these things, also some 
pottery, small jars, &. A piece of a slab or flat stone 14 inch thick, 
93 inches broad, which apparently was originally 12 inches broad, and 
at least 1 foot long, bears engraved letters in two lines, as the copy 
will show.! As I had no paper with me for making a proper squeeze, 
and heard that Mr. R. Lees had already made such, and sent it to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, I thought it not necessary to do more than 
simply to report on it. 

Another is a hard reddish-looking and somewhat thicker piece of a 
flagstone, with a very incomplete inscription in Greek letters. It 
measures 7 inches long by 6 inches broad. The letters are large and 
deeply engraved. 


INSCRIBED SLAB FROM RUJM KAHAKIR. 


No. 3 is a soft stone slab, having apparently once formed the side of 
one of those repeatedly mentioned stone cases. 


1 See Professor Clermont-Ganneau’s paper, page 240. 
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As shown on the Ordnance Survey Plan 75455, there is a kind of 
plateau, or a high level ground, enclosed within a series of stone heaps 
made of small stones, which appear to have been gathered from the 
surrounding ground, and arranged in regular lines on the declivity of the 
plateau. Of which heaps the “ Rujm Kahakir ” is the largest and highest 
(2.e., most prominent) and the most southerly ; from its top the land is 
level northwards, and also north-eastwards on the top of the stone heaps, 
and the whole is artificial, I cannot help thinking that this is the Roman 
camping ground of Titus! According to Josephus’ description (Bell. Jud. 
5, 2, 3) it was a “plain,” not the top of a hill or ridge ; the temple to be 
seen there, and 7 furlongs from the city. The “ Rujm Kahakir ” is (accord- 
ing to the Ordnance Survey map) 5,200 feet distant from Damascus Gate. 
If we take for the outer works of the city, as ditch, &c., 200 feet, there 
remains 5,000, And as a furlong, according to Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
was 607 feet, it makes about 85 furlongs. The top of the ridge at the 
Nablus road is 1,500 feet farther distant. It has also to be noted that 
the southern row of the said stone heaps extends exactly eastwards to the 
Nablus road, and that there seems east of this road a similar place, as if 
the camp had been divided into two parts. 


LETTERS FROM THE Rev. J. E. HANAUER. 


A SUBTERRANEAN PassaGE IN SoLomon’s STABLES.! 


The earth that had accumulated during centuries in the vaults at 
the south-east angle of the Haram area has been removed, and a portion 
of a massive wall, built of stones like those underneath the “Cradle of 
Jesus,” was observed by Mr. Lees to have been uncovered. It is of four 
courses, each about 4 feet high, the upper course forming the spring of 
an arch. It runs northwards parallel to, but about 86 feet to the east of, 
the arched passages running northward from the Triple Gate. I think 
that this discovery is important, and will have a bearing on the argu- 
ments concerning the real site of the Temple. At Mr. Lees’ invitation 
I accompanied him to the spot, and was so fortunate as to make a 
discovery, which I will endeavour briefly to describe. 

Whilst examining the large stone, I noticed at the foot of the wall, 
and at a point 18 feet from its northern end, a hole about 15 inches 
long and 10 inches high, and looking as if a small dog or jackal had been 
burrowing there. It seemed to be of some depth. Having succeeded 
in obtaining a small candle-end, I lay down on my face, and, on looking 
in, found that 1 was peering into a passage below me, running with a 
slight downward slope towards the south-west. The passage was about 
8 feet high, and wide enough to allow a person to walk along it with 
ease. I threw off my coat, and, after considerable difficulty, succeeded in 
squeezing myself, feet foremost, through the hole, and then climbed down 
into the passage. The side walls were formed of rough rubble, uncoated 


1 See Plan, page 198. 
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with cement, the roof of flat stones, “sawakeef,” laid across. Following 
it for 13 paces (say about 39 feet), it suddenly widened, and I found 
myself inside a long artificial cave gallery, or tunnel, roughly hewn in 
the rock, and turning slightly more to the left—that is, southwards. 
Stalactites were hanging from the roof, and the floor was covered with 
a snow-white calcareous deposit. Pick-marks were plainly visible on the 
walls, and from their curve downwards, it was clear that the miners had 
tunnelled in the direction of the passages under the Triple Gate. The 
place was certainly not part of an underground quarry, for, though I 
looked, I nowhere found traces of beds from which blocks had been 
removed. Such beds are common in ancient quarries throughout the 
country. Seven paces (21 feet) further I found a large recess on the left. 
It may bave been the entrance to a side gallery, which had been blocked 
up.! Twelve paces further (36 feet) brought me to the end of the tunnel. 
It was an unfinished work, very roughly hewn, as if made in great haste. 
At this spot it was 8 feet 8 inches in width ; at the farthest end a long, 
low horizontal crevice, probably made with crowbars, tapered away into 
the rock wall. I cannot help thinking that what I found may be a trace 
of the unsuccessful tunnelling operations of the stone-cutters of Simon 
the Tyrant, the son of Gioras (Jos., ‘“‘ Wars of the Jews,” vii, 2). The 
masonry tunnel, now blocked up at its eastern end (under the hole I 
entered by) by a rough wall built across, would strikingly answer to the 
description : “ Now, as far as had been digged of old, they went onward 
along it without disturbance,” whilst the unfinished rock-cut gallery, with 
its steady downward slope, was undoubtedly like the place where “they 
dug a mine underground, and this in hopes that they should be able to 
proceed so far as to rise from underground, in a safe place, and by that 
means escape; but when they came to make the experiment, they were 
disappointed of their hope, for the miners could make but small progress, 
insomuch that their provisions, though they distributed them by measure, 
began to fail them,” 

Retracing my steps, I called to my companions (Mr. Lees and Mr. 
C. Hornstein), and advised them to come down. They did so, and after 
examining the place and taking the measurements, we found it necessary 
to retire, as our candle-end was nearly used up. If it was rather difficult 
to get in, it was much more so to get out. I was the stoutest of the 
party, and after climbing up to the entrance hole and putting my head 
and one arm through, I was caught like a snake in a noose. I could 
neither get backwards nor forwards, and though several days have 
elapsed since then, my ribs, elbows, and knees still ache in consequence of 
that fearful final wriggle to get out. In fact, I might be wriggling still 
had not the sheikhs of the Haram caught hold of me by the head and 
shoulders and pulled me through. The sheikh of the mosque told me he 
was going to close the hole up next day, and asked me to tell Mr. Schick 


about it. 


1 Just here a hole in the rock roof, as if of a narrow shaft leading upwards 
was noticed. It was blocked with a stone. 
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Cuttings In THE Rock In THE HAarAM-AREA. 


When Dr. Lansdell, of Siberian and Central Asian fame, was here a few 
weeks ago, I had the pleasure of accompanying him to the Haram-Area. 

Whilst we were looking ‘at the rock-scarp on which the present 
Turkish barracks stand, I noticed that the earth lying on a part of the 
rock levellings (about twenty-five paces to the south of the spot where it 
appears that the entrance to a rock-tunnel in the scarp has been blocked 
up with masonry), had, as it seemed, quite recently been cleared away, 
revealing a circular rock-cut hollow or basin, about five feet in diameter, 


Sas: 


PLAN OF NORTH-WESTERN CORNER OF HARAM. 
(Showing Position of Cup Hollows.) 


and surrounded by a large number of cup-shaped hollows, excavated in 
the rock. 

Some of these had only just been commenced, and others were ina 
more or less advanced stage of completion, when the work of making 
them was relinquished perhaps centuries ago, so that it was possible to 
see how they had been scooped out. The method adopted was to eut 
two or three parallel gashes, about seven or eight inches long and about 
two inches apart, in the hard rock surface, then to remove the stone 
between these, and gradually to enlarge the hollow thus made. 

In some of these hollows you can still see the bottoms of the gashes. 
In other spots the gashes alone scar the face of the rock. The rough 
sketch will give an idea of what I mean. As I had never noticed these 
curious cuttings before, and did not know whether anyone else had, it 
struck me that perhaps it would be as well to mention them, though, of 
course, ina place like the Haram, where at every step you notice some- 
thing interesting, it seems absurd to call attention to such insigniticant 
details. ‘Lhe enclosed rough tracing of the north-west corner of Haram 
shows approximately the position of these, cuttings. 

It seems to me that these hollows cut m the rock were made (as 
Mr. Schick told me I would find) by abrasion. I could aot detect any 
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sign of chisel or iron tool, and the insides and bottoms 0 the gashes and 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF CUTTINGS IN THE ROCK IN HARAM AREA, 


hollows are perfectly smooth and rounded, almost polished. I got 
measurements of the fountain-like cutting, and I enclose a sketch of it. 


REPORTS FROM MR. F. J. BLISS. 


Tet, EL Hesy, April 6th, 1891. 

You will see by the account that I have had to buy out a lot of 
crops, and got them for the price paid only after a tremendous amount of 
talk and bother. The beans we got cheap, but the barley was dear. You 
see the crops are rich this year, and the owners justly wish to be recom- 
pensed for the damage done to the adjacent crops not bought by us, and 
yet more or less encroached upon by our workpeople, who number about 
100 at times. 

The work has now gone on for three weeks. The first eight days I 
worked over the north section of the west town. I turned up all the 
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varieties of Amorite pottery ; found burials of Phoenician jars similar 
to those found in Petrie’s “cemetery,” only very much deeper—quite 6 
feet—found painted Phcenician pottery at all levels, except the lowest, 
with Archaic Amorite above it in some cases; thought I was finding walls 
over and over again, but a careful investigation always failed to prove face 
and direction in the consolidated and ruined mass of brick ; uncovered a 
concrete wine press two or three feet deep, and found one house at the 
same level. 

The consolidated state of this place, together with the failure to find 
small objects, decided me to leave it and attack the Tell. I had made the 
general investigations of the west town thoroughly, and to turn over the 
whole mass, 7.¢., to investigate it particularly, would have taken all my 
time and money for this season. Starting at the Well on the Tell, I ran 
a line 60 feet to the west, and from thence.a line 110 feet to the north, 
7.é., above Manasseh’s wall, and in the rectangle, bounded by the two 
lines, the wall, and the Tell east edge. 

I placed my men in squares of 10 feet with orders to go down—the 
earth being taken to the edge by girls and women who throw it 100 feet 
and more into the river bed. First we uncovered a cemetery, apparently 
Arab from the bracelets, glass, &c. The cemetery being on top is, of 
course, later than any dwellings, and was probably used by the Bedawin. 
Ata depth of 4-6 feet we came on traces of a town very much ruined, 
but with a few frail walls which I have planned. The town contained a 
lot of deep circular ovens such as are now used. The pottery continued 
Greek and Pheenician. We are now uncovering a second town, part of it 
was burned by a fierce fire, but at the north end we have found walls in 
a capital condition, with a smooth brick face. In one room were several 
bushels of burned barley. In another place we find burned wheat. The 
pottery does not change much, and the red and black Greek pottery still 
turns up. There seems to be much more of it than Petrie supposed. 
The workmen are doing splendidly ; I have seen Petrie’s Egyptians at 
work, and I can still praise ours. 

My father was astonished at the amount of work they do. I have 
the advantage of Petrie’s picked workmen, and of a capital foreman who 
is most clever in tracing walls. Then they all work together and are not 
scattered about, as they were last year to be visited only once or twice a 
day. In ten days we have got to a depth in some places of over 10 feet, 
having worked 60 squares with rather less than 80 men. Each man has 
two girls to carry off the earth. When the tram comes we shall move 
west, and go down to the same level, thus uncovering the northern half of 
the Tell, as far down as we can. 

The Effendi is very nice and friendly, and we get on very well. The 
Arabs are quiet, and we have almost no small worries. I have not been 
four miles from the tent since I arrived. Of course I shall visit Tell es 
Safi. To-day the weather is clearing, but we have had a horrible sirocco. 
I should mention that the item for wages includes a few shillings for 
backsheesh for small finds of pottery. 
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TELL EL Hesy, April 21st, 1891. 

I keep very busy. The tram has been set up and isa help, although, 
owing to the contracted condition of the hill, and the single track, it does 
not carry earth as fast as we can dig it up. 

Nothing new since since I last wrote, only more of the same thing 
—unearthing interesting rooms, with pottery, seeds, &c., &c., which of 
course | am planning. So many granaries and weavers places this old 
town must have had. One rude Greek inscription—a few letters ; Greek 
pottery abundant. The harvest this year is early and rich—last year it 
was late and poor, owing to Arab wars. ~ I fear we will have hard work 
to keep men, who are already deserting. We shall get men from the 
other villages, and may have to raise the wages a trifle. 

If the Committee desire to make an autumn season here, it will 
hardly be safe before October (so Dr. Elliott thinks), but then work 
might go on if the rains were slight until near to Christmas. It is 
important for me to know before I leave, for the tram and tents, &c., 
should be stored at Gaza with the good Doctor if the work is to go on 
in October, so as to avoid the expense of carrying them up to Jerusalem 
and bringing them down again. 

Of course I hope to stay on till the Ist of June, but the heat and 
the lack of workpeople may stop the work before. 

I have decided not to uncover the whole of the north half of the 
hill, but the north-east quarter of it, as it is very difficult to get rid of 
the earth. So in a day or two we will be going down again, and I hope 
my next letter may report something interesting. 


TeLL EL Husy, April 24th, 1891. 


We are pushing the work hard this week before the harvest sets in ; 
have to-day 39 men at work, each with two girls to throw away. the 
earth, for now the earth carrying is the great problem. For Ramadan 
they are working splendidly. By to-morrow or Monday we shall begin 
to go down into the fifth period, as I distinguish now— 


(1) The Arab graveyard at the surface. 

(2) Rough stone dwellings, all fallen, with rough pottery. 
(3) The town of the ovens. 

(4) A lower town, full of granaries. 


Number 4 had still some very good walls, all of which are planned. 
I think we have destroyed no wall unwittingly, as the men always cry 
“wolf” if the ground gets hard, and my man Yusif (who is a perfect, 
treasure—intelligent, keen, honest, politic and enthusiastic), is very 
clever at detecting brick zn situ, fallen brick and brick decay. The 
weather for the past ten days has been delicious. 
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Gaza, May 23rd, 1891. 


[am very sorry to report that I have been reluctantly obliged to close 
the work for the season. The harvest has proved a fatal rival to the 
work. As early as April 22nd we were obliged to fill our broken ranks 
of trained workmen with raw material from another village, and on 
April 25th (a Saturday) I announced that I would raise the wages from 
9 Gaza piastres per day for a man to 11? piastres—over 30 per cent.— 
with a corresponding rise in the girls’ wages. Well, even this increase 
failed to keep my trained workmen, of whom only seven came back on 
Monday, April 27th, and in their place we were obliged to puta lot of 
new raw workmen; a most unsatisfactory state of things it was, this 
seeing inferior labourers profiting by the rise in the wages, but I believe 
that it would have been hard to have secured a sufficient number even of 
these at the old price. At any rate, on Monday, May 4th, their numbers 
were much depleted, many having gone off to the barley harvest. Monday, 
May 11th, only nine men came, with the girls to carry the earth, and 
the quality had fallen off quite as much as the quantity—old men anid 
little girls, the maimed and the aged. The work got most unsatisfactory. 
We were digging ina section more than 100 feet square, which had to 
be lowered pretty evenly, and which, at any rate, had to be left even, for 
the sake of next year’s crops. Of course the Fund expects to return in 
the autumn, but in the meantime the owners of the land have a right to 
demand that the place be kept in a state for ploughing—indeed, I would 
not have felt it right to leave it otherwise. This hampered the work at 
the end, for in our uncertainty from day to day as to how many men 
might come the day after, we hesitated to go deep in any one spot for fear 
we would be left with an irregular plot of land with no one to level it. 
With a number of trained workmen back again in the autumn, we will 
ina couple of days be able to do as much work as was done in the last 
week and a half —and, of course, at far less cost. Our inability to work 
as late as Mr. Petrie did is owing to the peace among the Arabs, which 
has enabled them to sow full crops, which their peasant partners reap. 
The harvest also is earlier. For weeks past we have seen processions of 
peasants from distant villages pass the Tell on their way to the Arab 
encampments. First came the lentil crop, then the barley, and now the 
wheat has begun. I paid off the men Friday, May 15th. The next day 
visited Tell es Safi. I should say that the place was in just about the 
same condition as when Mr. Petrie visited it. But more of this later 
We began to send in the tram stuff Monday, and by Thursday every- 
thing was in store here. Dr. Elliott is most kind. As to work in the 
autumn, I have written Mr. Dickson at J erusalem, asking him if he will 
kindly represent to the Governor the necessity which occasioned the 
temporary cessation of the work. The law on excavations says that the 
Firman is null if the work is stopped for two months, but the blanks for 
permission say that the Firman is null if the work is stopped for more 
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than two months without reason. The harvest, the heat of summer, and 
the malaria causing typhoid from which the Arabs flee, will be repre- 
sented to be sufficient reasons for prolonging the vacation to late 
September. I hope very shortly after my arrival in Beir(it, to send in 
my report for the season. 


RUINS OF CHURCH ON THE SKULL HILL, 
JERUSALEM. 


Durine the last few years building operations to a large extent have 
been carried on in the environs of Jerusalem, and several objects of 
interest discovered during the attendant excavations have been duly 
noted from time to time in our Quarterly Statements. 

Amongst these discoveries was that of the small Crusaders’ Church 
near the road, north of the Damascus Gate, a full description of which 
by Lieutenant Mantell, R.E., together with drawings of details of great 
interest, were given in the Quarterly Statement of January, 1882, p. 117. 
It is marked (cuURcH) in the annexed plan, No. 1. 

The remains of the Crusaders’ Church still exist as so described, but 
the stone on which were the very interesting paintings (representing our 
Lord and His Disciples) has been exposed to the air, and only faint traces 
of them can now be seen. 

The land to the eastward of this Church was purchased some years 
since by the French Dominican Friars, whose excavations for the erection 
of their buildings soon exposed one of the most interesting series of 
tombs near the City. 

They have been preserved by the Friars with great care and at con- 
siderable expense. Continuing their excavations westward, a trench 
8 to 10 feet deep uncovered portions of a tesselated pavement in good 
condition, and composed entirely of different coloured marbles. 

I was enabled to see this in 1886, owing to the kindness of Dr. Selah 
Merrill, the well-known author and American Consul at Jerusalem, who 
had specially noted it, and so much of it was then exposed as to show 
that it was the pavement of one long corridor, or other apartment, at 
least 50 feet long. But there was nothing in the design of the mosaic or 
any of its surroundings to disclose the nature of the building. 

Since then, however, the excavations have so far proceeded as to 
uncover the greater portion of it, and when I saw it again last year it 
was clearly shown to be the remains of a Church, presenting several 
peculiarities of much interest. 

It ison the well-known Skull Hill and north-west of Jeremiah’s Grotto, 


and about north of the tomb suggested by General Gordon, as probably 
P 
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that of our Lord, and so indicated in the sketch, &c., given in the 
Quarterly Statement of April, 1885. 

The remains of the Church are shown to a larger scale on plan No. 2, 
which is from a careful drawing made by Mr. Schick, and from measure- 
ments taken by Mr. Petrie and myself. 


No. 2. 


NORTH 
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It was evidently three-aisled, with an apsidal eastern end to the 
centre and square ends to the other aisles, the total length, exclusive of 
apse, being internally about 105 feet and the breadth 65 feet, being thus 
about the same width as St. James’, Westminster, but 20 feet longer. 
The fine Church of St. Anne at Jerusalem is only 90 feet long. 

It will be seen that the site of this edifice has been interfered with in 
a very singular way by two deep cuttings in the solid rock. 

The southern one is cut perpendicalarly down to a depth of 16 feet 
its shape being irregular, averaging about 36 feet by 27 feet. The 
northern one has only a trench dug round it, and Mr. Schick is no doubt 
correct in saying that these excavations were intended “to make a tank 
or pool, and to quarry stone for building at the same time.” 

Tt is tolerably certain, however, that the pool was never used as a 
tank, as a careful examination shows no trace of any cement lining. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into the purpose or date of these 
rock-cut excavations, because they do not seem to affect in any way the 
description of the Church, except that they were supposed by the Friars 
to point out the site of St. Stephen’s Tomb—but not the slightest trace 
of this has been found. 

At the western end of the Church the wall has nearly disappeared, 
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but there are sufficient traces remaining to show its position, which seems 
to have been fixed by that of some ancient tombs shown near G on plan 
No. 2. One of them has been closed by a rolling stone. 

The positions of the two aisle columns to the west are well marked 
(their foundations still remaining at c and p), and the Friars assured me 
that another one had been found at x, although again covered up. I 
could not, however, fix its exact position. 

The sites of any other columns on the north side were still unexca- 
vated when I last visited the place, and, of course, the pool (now entirely 
cleared out) has obliterated all traces of any work on its site. 

Very fortunately one moulded base has been found, evidently belong- 
ing to the column mentioned below, its section being like those in 
the Basilica at Bethlehem (vide No. 3), the upper torus of which has a 


peculiar flat and ungraceful form. 


This moulding vS 
very flat. & Marble liningto 
ungraceftul base at East gi, 
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No. 3. 


Li; 


ST STEPHENS. 


A long length of one column has also been preserved ; its diameter of 
3 feet, supposing it to be Corinthian (as in all probability it was), would 
give a height, including base and capital, of about 30 feet. 

The three door sills at F, ¢, and w, show the probable place of the old 
doorw:1ys. 

But the most interesting part of the Church, and, fortunately, the best 
preserved, is the eastern. 

The stonework of its walls has been, indeed, to a large extent removed, 
but their external outline has been curiously preserved by a coating of 
plaster with which they were originally covered, and which now adheres 
tenaciously to the debris which lies against them, showing with complete 
distinctness the mark of every stone and joint. 

I have not met with such another instance of this in any excavations, 
but Mr. Petrie tells me that he has found such an one in Egypt. There 
is not anything to indicate the precis3 form of the interior, but there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the centre was the usual circular apse. 

PQ 
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At A is a square base of rough stone, but with a moulded marble 
casing fixed by bronze clips on one side, which still remains as I have 
drawn. When perfect it would have been 2°7 square. 

A corresponding base, but stripped of its casing, is at B. A portion 
of a column of white marble, broken, but 6 feet long, was found near. 
But it is only 12 inches in diameter, and could not therefore have been 
one of the aisle columns. Still more interesting are the distinct remains 
ot the chancel rails (V. No. 5), showing the outlines of the choir and the 
steps leading to it. 


No. 5. 
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The north and south sides of these are evidently zm sit#, but the 
western end was formerly further to the west than at present, as is clearly 
shown by the marks on the sills at each side. 

The steps from the general level of the mosaic to the chancel floor are 
in sitd, and so is, to all appearance, the curious slab in the centre of the 
apse. 

There are no other indications of the original floor of the chancel, but 
at the east of the slab was found a large stone, roughly cut to a circular 
form, 5°2 in diameter and 2°7 high. Both its upper and lower surfaces. 
were quite flat and even. 


No. 6. 
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INCISED STONE IN CHANCEL. 


The slab is shown to a large scale in drawing No. 6, and it was found 
sunk to a somewhat lower level than that of the chancel floor. 
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The shape of the slab with its curious lip, and the channels made. 
evidently for the purpose of receiving and pouring off liquids, will strike 
anyone conversant with Egyptian antiquities as having strong resemblance 
to the tables of offerings, numbers of which are in the Museum at Gizeh, 
and many also in the Museums of Turin and Paris. 

In our own (British) Museum there are several such tables, many of 
which have a short leg at each angle. But this is not seen generally, and 
the slab at Jerusalem does not have it. 

I append a sketch (No. 7) of one of these Egyptian tables (all of 
which were connected with Pagan worship), which I made at the Gizeh 
Museum at Cairo. 


EGYPTIAN TABLE OF OFFERINGS 
FROM MUSEUM, GIZEH. 


It shows the peculiar lip which all these tables have, and also the 
channels for receiving and running off the liquids. 

I know, personally, of no example of such a slab in a Christian 
Church, and I cannot learn from those of my friends who are best 
acquainted with Christian antiquities that such another is known in 
Europe. 

Mr. Butler, in his well-known book on the Coptic Churches in Egypt, 
describes several altar slabs with channels for washing, and also particu- 
larly one at St. Pudentiana in Rome of the 4th century. And the 
“Encyclopédie Méthodique Antiquités, &c.,” vol. i, p. 377, also notices 
that “Quelques autels antiques sont creusés en dessus et percés de cdté 
pour recueillir et laisser écouler ensuite les libations.” 

But the peculiar lip is absent, and there are no crosses in the Jerusalem 
slab such as one would expect to find in an altar stone, in any but a 
Coptic Church. 

But Mr. Butler also mentions that beneath the Greek altar there was 
always a place to carry off the rinsings from the priests’ hands, and the 
water used for washing the sacred vessels, and in reference to this I find 
many notices in ecclesiastical writers, e.g. :— 
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In Durandus, lib. i, ‘De Altaris Consecratione” ; “ Ecclesia quoque 
iterim aspergitur et aquee residuum ad basim altaris funditur.” 

Again, in “Martigny’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” he de- 
scribes under the head of Autel (page 60), ‘‘ A la base de l’autel se trouvait 
une piscine ot le prétre se lavait les mains, &., on y jettait aussi Peau 
qui avait servi 4 laver les vases sacrés.” 

The absence of crosses appears to me to show that the slab was not 
an altar, but that it was used as our piscina, to receive the washings. 
But the lip is a form which, so far as I know, is unique in a Christian 
Church. 

The circular stone is equally curious. 

Bingham, in his “ Antiquities” (vol. ii, section viii), speaking of the 
French Council in a.p. 509, notices that “ whereas before that time (in 
France) they were in the form of tables, they now began to be erected 
more like altars, either upon a single foot or pillar in the midst, &c., or 
upon an edifice erected like a tomb.” 

Such a tomb-like edifice exists in the subterranean Church of St. John 
the Baptist at Jerusalem (v. “Notes to Ordnance Survey,” p. 59), but I 
have no recollection of an altar stone “ on a foot or pillar.” 

Professor Middleton, however, states that there is one so constructed 
at the very early Church of St. Angelo at Perugia. 

This example (which has escaped my notice) may certainly be taken 
as a confirmation of Bingham’s statement. Probably, therefore, the 
circular stone may be considered as used for a similar purpose. 

Finally, we have to consider the tesselated mosaic which formed the 
pavement of the church. 

This is made of different coloured marbles, viz., white, black, red, 
yellow, and blue, there being no terra cotta or stone used anywhere. 

The tesseree are 4 inch to 4 inch square, according to their position. 
The border is one of the ordinary Roman patterns, and the rest of the 
work is only peculiar as being very plain in design for so costly a 
material, no figures or foliage being introduced. The workmanship 
Pardbenout to the border is souk but the tesserze to the main portion are 
laid very irregularly. 

It is everywhere, so far as I could see, fitted to the walls, and was, to 
all appearance, laid after they were built. 

For some clue as to the date of the floor we may turn to another 
example in Jerusalem, viz., in the Church of St. Cross, which is said to 
have been built by Justinian, and only partly destroyed by Chosroés. I 
have not seen this pavement, and only know it from a description kindly 
given to me by Mrs. Finn, and from Pierotti’s drawings ; but if these be 
correct it is very debased work, and the design very poor. 

Many other mosaics are now being uncovered in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, more particularly near the present Zion Gate, and these are 
of good workmanship, but plain, and much like that at the church which 
I am describing. 

If we turn to other parts of Palestine we shall find, perhaps the best 
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example in that given by E. Renan in his ‘ Mission de Phenicé,” of a 
Byzantine Church about 2 leagues from Tyre, and said to have been built 
in the 6th or 7th century ; and there is an inscription which distinctly 
assigns the mosaic to that date. But in a long and careful treatise on 
the subject given by Renan it is clearly shown that this inscription is an 
interpolation, the mosaic itself being of a much earlier date. 

We have, then, the following facts, viz. :— 

That the church of which we have the ruins on Skull Hill was very 
ancient, as is shown by its single apse. 

That the octagonal form of this apse, externally, proves that it was 
designed under Byzantine influence before the distinctive features given 
to it in the plan of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and nearly all later 
Byzantine works. 

That the church was arranged according to the Roman rite, and with 
very antique arrangements of altar, &c. 

That the pavement was Roman, and laid down at a time at which 
great activity prevailed in ecclesiastical work at Jerusalem generally, as is 
shown by other large remains of similar mosaic pavements in other parts 
near the city. 

That the marble linings still remaining to the north-eastern base, 
together with the costly mosaic floor, show that this church was one of 
great magnificence. 

There is no mention of its erection in the account of Justinian’s work 
given by Procopius. 

It appears to me that its authorship is explained satisfactorily in the 
annexed note, given to me for other purposes by Sir C. W. Wilson :— 

“T do not think that sufficient attention has been given to the great 
building period at Jerusalem when the Empress Eudocia was there. She 
built St. Stephen’s Church, and it was, too, about this period, or a little 
later, that I attribute the many Churches including that, in probatica, 
the Siloam Church of Antoninus, &.” The history of the Empress is 
well known. She married the Emperor Theodosius II, in a.p. 421, made 
a pilgrimage-to the Holy Land in 438, and a short time afterwards began 
the erection of St. Stephen’s Church, in which she was buried ; her death 
taking place in 460. 

It appears to me that the remains of this church fulfil the conditions 
which we might expect at such a time, when Roman work had been 
influenced by Byzantine. 

The position of the Church appears to agree fully with the require- 
ments of this opinion. 

It is situate on the commanding hill which is well known as the Place 
of Stoning, close to the Gate (Damascus) which was formerly known as 
St. Stephen’s, and answers to the description given by the Russian Abbot 
Daniel (1106-1167 a.p.), who appears to have entered by the Nablts 
road: “To the left, near to the road, there is the Church of the first 
martyr, St. Stephen—it was at this place that he was stoned by the 
Jews.” 
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There is, however, the fact to be ceded that the pilgrim Theodorich 
(c. 1172 A.p.) says, in describing his tour from west to east, outside the 
walls of Jerusalem,! “before you reach the Northern Gate you find, upon 
a hill, the Church of St. Stephen, the protomartyr,” &., &c. 

The pilgrim Antoninus (¢..570 A.D.) makes a similar statement, so 
that we have his description of the site of the ancient church before the 
destruction of the churches by Chosroés, and Theodorich’s description to 
the same effect after its rebuilding by the Crusaders. 

These accounts would, apparently, place the church on the hill to the 
west of the Damascus road and away from the Skull Hill, the position 
being that suggested by Dr. Chaplin, in the Quarterly Statement for 1876, 
page 9, and very close to the Tomb which Major Conder has suggested as 
being very probably that of Our Lord. 

Some of the other pilgrims appear to support this view, but others 
place the site of the stoning and of the church in entirely different 
positions from the above, and the various statements are otherwise sin- 
gularly confused and at variance with each other. 

They are given clearly, and collated, in the Appendix A. to the 
description by the Abbot Daniel [P. Pilgrims’ Test. Soc.], and I will not 
attempt to reconcile them. 

All that can, I think, be said at present is that we have no remains 
except those of the church which I have above described, which appear 
to fulfil the conditions of the Empress Eudocia’s Church. 

The sarcophagus which was found on the Western Hill (V. Quarterly 
Statement, 1876, page 9), though of great size, was, I believe, quite 
destitute of ornament, and not likely to be that of an Empress. 

The position of her sarcophagus may possibly be indicated by the 
chamber to the south of the church entered from it by the door n. 


T. Hayter Lewis. 


THE HOLY SHEPULCHRE. 
By Masor Watson, R.E. 


Iy an interesting note by Mr. Simpson in the Quarterly Statement for 
April, he has alluded to the idea that part of the original rock can be 
seen in the entrance to the so-called Holy Sepulchre, and has pointed out 
that this appears to require authentication. Having heard a similar state- 
ment made on several occasions, I took the opportunity when recently in 
Jerusalem, to make a careful examination of the so-called tomb with a view 
to ascertaining whether any rock was visible or not. After doing so I was 
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quite convinced that no rock could be seen at any part of the structure. 
At one point of the arch, above the entrance inside, there is some plaster 
or cement of a brown colour, which might possibly be mistaken for rock, 
and perhaps this gave rise to the idea. The attendants at the Sepulchre 
were positive that no rock was to be seen, and stated that they 
believed that the tomb was below, and completely concealed from view 
by the pavement and by the horizontal marble slab, which is well repre- 
sented in Mr. Simpson’s sketch. There is a crack or joint in the centre 
of the slab, also shown in the sketch, and itis said that the holy fire 
comes up through this crack from the tomb below. But of this there is 
no satisfactory evidence. } 

The true’ position of the actual rock cannot be ascertained without 
removing the slab, which of course would not be allowed until it needs 
repair. It is to be hoped that if it is ever taken up for this purpose, 
some intelligent resident in Jerusalem may have an opportunity of 
examining the substructure. 


ON THE RELATION OF CERTAIN ARCH SPRINGINGS 
FOUND WITHIN THE AREA OF THE TEMPLE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


By T. Wrieutson, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 


Ow the 26th February in this year I visited “Solomon’s Stables,” under 
the Temple area in Jerusalem, when my attention was drawn to an 
ancient arch springing, which occupied the position shown at A. B. on the 
accompanying plan, No. I (which is reduced from the Ordnance Survey.) 
I was informed by my dragoman that it had only been uncovered by the 
Turks within a few days, in moving the rubbish from the western to the 
eastern part of the stables. 

The much more ancient appearance of the masonry as compared with 
the lighter and more recent arching forming the arcades of the stables 
which in this part rested upon the ancient springing, interested me, and 
hearing that only one or two Europeans had examined it before my visit, 
I was led to observe its peculiarities more than I should otherwise have 
done. 

The arch sprang eastwards from a wall running north and south and 
forming one of the boundary lines of the somewhat irregular area of the 
“stables.” The wall at this part forms a retreating recess 50 feet long, 
and is shown on the Ordnance plans made by Sir Charles Warren, Its 
face is parallel to, and 148 feet east of, the western wall of the passage 
leading north from the Triple Gate and about 187 feet west of the 
external face of the east wall of the Temple area. 


. 
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The appearance of this venerable relic, is, I understand, to be de- 
scribed and illustrated by Herr Schick in the July Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Committee, so that I need not do more than 


state that the springing is supported by massive masonry which occupies 
the whole length of the 50 feet face. Many of the springing stones have 
been removed, but it is obvious from the character of the supporting 


[From a Photograph by G.R. Lees.] 


SPRING OF ARCH IN “SOLOMON’S STABLES,” RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 
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masonry that the south corner was originally the termination of.the 
springing in that direction. At the north end a wall running east and 
west is built up to the face of the old masonry so that I could not. 
be certain of this angle being the termination of the old arch north- 
wards. 

I had not at this time seen the springing at the south-west corner of 
the Temple area known as Robinson’s arch, but when visiting this the 
following day I was greatly impressed by the similarity of the two 
springings, so much so that I could not divest my mind of the idea that 
they had originally formed springings of a continuous series of arches. 
What appeared to me to be against such a supposition was that the 
distance from the south end of Robinson’s arch was only 39 feet from 
the outside of south wall at the south-west corner of the Temple 
boundary, whereas the distance of the south end of the newly discovered 
arch was 57 feet from the inside of the south wall, or 65 feet from the 
outside (allowing 8 feet thickness of wall as scaled from the Ordnance map 
of the Temple area, =3, scale.) 

It seemed difficult to account for such a considerable deviation from 
parallelism with the present south wall. 

In thinking the matter over I came to the conclusion that as the last 
found springing was stretching forward in an eastward direction it was 
possible that on the east wall, which was only 187 feet from the springing, 
there might be some indication of the end of an arcade if such a con- 
tinuous series had ever existed. 

I had to leave this interesting speculation to go down to the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, but in returning a few days afterwards 
over the Mount of Olives I thought I saw the object of my search 
in a sharp vertical line near the south-east corner of the Temple wall 
on its eastern face, a little to the right of what is known as Christ’s 
Cradle. 

The same afternoon I obtained a “permet” to again visit Solomon’s 
Stables, and took more accurate dimensions of the position of the new 
arch. JI then went round to the outside of the east wall, and measured 
the distance of the strong vertical mark (which I had seen from Olivet) 
from the south-east corner. This mark is formed by a retreating offset in 
the masonry, which has been thought by some to mark the limit of a 
supposed tower at the corner of the Temple, but which resembles a similar 
offset at the west wall which marks the limit of the southern end of 
Robinson’s arch. On laying down upon the Ordnance Survey the three 
positions, viz., the southern end of Robinson’s arch, the southern end of 
the lately discovered arch, and the offset in the east wall, I found that 
they were exactly in a straight line on the plan. On examining the 
stones to the north of this offset I was surprised to find another ancient 
arch springing,\—two stones only remain, occupying 23 feet of length, 


1 See “Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” Notes, page 25, and Quarterly 
Statement, 1880, pages 9-65.—[ Ep. ] 
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and coming within a few feet of the offset, and had apparently, at one 
time, extended to the offset. The springing was sailing out eastward, in 
the direction of the Mount of Olives. I afterwards found that this arch 
springing and the offset had been fully illustrated in the splendid set of 
drawings of the Temple wall by Sir Charles Warren. (Jerusalem volume 
of the “ Memoirs.”) 

What I wish to draw attention to is the remarkable fact that the 
southern ends of these three springings are all in one line, and im a line 
quite out of parallel with the south wail, being 71°6 from the south 
wall at the eastern end, and only 39°3 from the south wall at its western 
end. 

Another observation I have made appears to lend additional import- 
ance to this fact. Following my line westward it will be seen that it 
cuts the western side of the Triple Gate passage 60 feet 6 inches north of 
the exterior of the south wall. (See Plan I.) I have also marked the 
position on Plan No. IL., which is a section of the Triple Gate, taken from 
“The Recovery of Jerusalem,” page 230. It will be seen that the point of 
intersection comes immediately above a large stone, which is described as 
the foot of an engaged column, and considered to be zm sitw by Sir Charles 
Warren. It is illustrated in the same plate in detail. 

This western wall of the Triple Gate passage is very ancient, and I 
think the explanation of this curious stone may be that one of the arches 
of the supposed series sprang from this wall eastwards, and formed an 
arched gateway into the Temple area, and that the peculiar shaped stone 
is the lowest and only left course of a pilaster or architrave designed to 
hide the more homely outline of the arch, and to give the entrance to the 
Temple a more noble and imposing appearance. We have therefore four 
interesting points, viz., the southern ends of the three arch springings 
described, and, the curious stone in the Triple Gate entrance, all in an 
exactly straight line, about 922 feet long. We also have the fact that the 
breadth of Robinson’s arch, 50 feet, corresponds with the depth of the 
recess from which the newly found arch springs. 

These facts, coupled with the similarity in the appearance of Robinson’s 
and the recently found arch springing, seem to favour the theory of a 
continuous series of arches having joined the eastern and western walls of 
the sanctuary at some early period. 

If such a continuous arcade existed, whether this were a substructure 
or otherwise, it seems difficult to imagine that the builders could have 
erected so large a work without reference to the line of the sanctuary 
wall (an equally great work) lying only a few yards to the south, and if 
subsequent research proves the theory of the continuous arcade it will 
probably justify the view that the present southern wall was built 
at a later period and that it was an extension of the area of an older 
temple. 

The level of Robinson’s arch springing is 2387°5, that of the new arch 
springing taken by scale from Herr Schick’s sketch 2397, or 18 feet above 
the level of floor of “ Solomon’s Stables.” 
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The level of the springing from east wall.... tt hes che RD 
floor of Solomon’s Stables ba B. ms 1 2379 
x sanctuary area at this point _.... es ae wo. 2418 


With regard to the difference of level between the first two, viz., 
9°5 feet. This is not at all incompatible with the floors which each arch 
supported being at the same level. 

In crossing the deep Tyropean valley a longer span would be much 
more economical of material where the piers supporting the arches were 
so tall. . 

As the face of the rock rises, the piers supporting the arches would get 
shorter, and it would be much more economical under such circumstances 
to make the spans less; besides which shorter spans would be more 
convenient for supporting the weight of buildings above, which con- 
sideration would not apply to the valley arches. In making the spans 
less the springings would rise in level. 

From Herr Schick’s plan it appears there is a vertical distance of 
21 feet from the level of the newly found springing to the level of the 
temple area. 

If we assume semi-circular arches (as in the case of Robinson’s and 
Wilson’s, see plates on pp. 81 and 119 “ Recovery of Jerusalem”) this 21 
feet would be made up of the thickness from crown of arch to level of 
Haram area, added to the radius of the arch span. 

If we assume 10 feet of thickness we should want 11 feet of radius, 
or 22 feet span. If we assume a greater or less thickness, it reduces or 
increases the span accordingly. Thus, if we assume 12 feet thickness, 
we have 9 feet radius left, or an 18 feet span. 

With regard to the springing from the eastern wall: Sir C. Warren 
explored the ground opposite up to 50 feet from the wall, in the hope of 
finding a pier as had been done in the case of Robinson’s arch. 

He says (‘Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 151): “We were not far from 
the rock when searching for this pier, but not quite on it; it cannot, 
therefore, be said for certain that there was no pier for a bridge at this 
point, but the probabilities are against it.” Colonel Wilson in his paper 
on the Masonry of the Haram Walls, Palestine Exploration, Quarterly 
Statement, January, 1880, says: “ A few feet to the north of the offset 
there are two stones which form the springing of an arch and extend over 
a length of 18 feet. These stones do not appear to be im situ,” and he 
dismisses the idea that they could have formed part of a bridge over the 
Kedron. 

If a distinct relation of position is proved as between Robinson’s arch and 
this eastern wall springing, it is a question whether Colonel Wilson’s con- 
clusion that the stones are not 7m stu can be maintained, and this taken in 
connection with Sir C. Warren’s admission that he had not gone down to 
the rock, and could not say for certain that there was no pier, appears 
to rob the investigation of its conclusiveness. 

I would only remark that if ever the question should be again 
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seriously investigated, the springing being 46 feet below the Haram area 
level would imply a longer span of arch than that of Robinson’s, unless 
the roadway were at a lower level than the Haram area or the thickness 
over the crown of the arch much greater. 

The chief observations in the above paper were communicated to the 
Palestine Exploration Secretary, also to Mr. Hanauer, in Jerusalem, in a 
letter dated March 6th. 


Norton Hall, 
Stockton-on-Tees, 
May, 1891. 


COMPARISON OF THE MONTHLY MEAN HIGHEST 
AND MONTHLY MEAN LOWEST DAILY TEM- 
PERATURES OF THE AIR, AND MONTHLY 
MEAN DAILY RANGE OF TEMPERATURE IN 
PALESTINE AND ENGLAND IN THE TEN 
YEARS ENDING 1889. 


By James GuAIsHER, F.R.S. 


Tue following discussion of the temperature observations at Sarona and 
Blackheath is in continuation of those published in the Quarterly Report 
for April, 1891, pages 163—178. 
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The extreme monthly mean high-day temperatures in each month 
are as follows :— 


the lowest was the highest was 
° [o) 

In January =. 58°5 in 1880 Re and 71:0 in 1881 
February oe, BOD Ne. al OSe oa 5 Ole as LOSO 
March .... we (00°25 1880 * TS oy listels: 
April... Bro (iter yy, lictsweewarel ists) or, MvdeO ey sketsizi 
Mayen SoS wey. WISB- , ICC OD, MRS: » 83°4 ,, 1885 
June... cos (Eo) SIE, ras 5 ORD pe Ueto 
iullivaeer: wn oa4. ,, 1882 and 1888 ., 88" 5, 1888 
August... O00 leas sis 2 OO) ss LOS 
September ... 83°7 ,, 1884 — » 883 ,, 1880 
October ec. ey , “882 ,, 1887 
November .... 695 ,, 1888 a0 py (ED 5 ABI 
December eee OS.O) as LOSS ids 3 10° 4, 1884 


Thus the mean high day temperature has varied, the most 12°5 in 
January, the next in order, 11°°5 in February, and 11°1 in March ; and 
the least 3°°9 in August, 4°1 im July, and 4°6 in September. The 
lowest reading in the 10 years was 55°°7 in February, 1882, and the 
highest, 89°°9, in August, 1881. 

The numbers at the foot of the columns show the yearly mean of the 
high day temperature, the lowest, 75°, was in 1882, and the highest, 77°'9, 
in 1887. 

The highest monthly mean high day temperatures in each year have 
been as follows :— 


In 1880, in August... 3h ay oe ae ne O00 
18s 5; August ~.. ae are aoe a CO 
1882 ,, September Pe oe a “ie ORE 
1883 ,, August... ay, re sie me OOF 
1884 ,, August .... atk Rie tis sss acre POOLO) 
1885 ,, August and September.... = oe ee wOleL 
1886 ,, August. .... Ate iN be nate ae O19 
1887 ,, August .... Ut on ae es OOO) 
1888 ,, July abs a ao sai tie And» hekehs) 
1889 ,, July et ee = ee a ne (OO4 


So that the maximum has been— 


Twice in July. 
Seven times in August. 
Twice in September. 
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The extreme monthly mean high-day temperatures in each month are 
as follows :— 


The lowest was The highest was 

In January 36:0 in 1881 and 47°5 in 1884. 
February 37:0 1886 ,, 49°6 1885. 
March 43'8 1888 ,, 54°2 1880, 1882. 
April 51:3 1888 4, 578 1885. 
May 582 188% 55, 66.7 1889. 
June 649 1882505, (23 1889. 
July 67°4 LSSS ae ee ieS 1887. 
August 67°6 1881, 76°5 1884. 
September 61°9 Ist 5 ote’: 1880. 
October Bei 1887 = 5975 1886. 
November 43°9 UE ey, IRS: 1881. 
December 404 1886, 1887 4771 1880. 


Thus the mean high-day temperature has varied, the most 12°°6 in 
February, 11°°5 in January, and 10°4 in March, agreeing very nearly 
with the changes at Sarona in the same months ; and the least, 6°°5 in 
April, 6°°7 in December, and 7°:0 in September, not agreeing with 
Sarona. 

The lowest monthly reading in the 10 years was 36° in January, 1881, 
being 19°°7 lower than the lowest reading at Sarona ; and the highest was 
77°8 in July, 1887, being 12°°1 lower than the highest at Sarona. 

The numbers at the foot of the columns show the mean high-day tem- 
perature for each year. By comparing them with those at the foot of 
the columns in corresponding table at Sarona, it will be seen those at 
Sarona are much higher. The year of least difference, 17°'4, was in 1884, 
and that of greatest difference, 23°°1, was in 1886. The mean excess of 
the 10 years was 20°°7. 

By comparing the numbers in Tables VIE. and VIII. month by 
month, it will be seen that the readings at Sarona were higher in every 
month than at Blackheath, and the excess varied, in— 


January from .... ... 12°7 in 1884 to 35:0 in 1881 
February Eb saut rego KOS) gy TREES 3 BORO) ogy SUSHSYSS 
March ners: ot PP 5 ISL) SBE 3, TRS SSTS! 
April Pbk st Pe eLO ae LOCOm LOT emo 
May Smut an ODE TBGOe Moone een 
June Ny oe cs 7e, el CSOm LO: Sael CSG 
July ive ee OLAMenY olleekieee 
August ples ot 90), O85, 22:3 3 188i 
September ,, _.... es ONG G5 MISS) 2 OO, TIS 
October ne ae on HEI TIES 5, S37Pll 5, Ey 
November ,, _.... wa -20°9)5, 18885, 33:9). 1887 
December _,, _.... ve LTT 4, 1880s,,°29'77 21687 
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By taking the difference between the numbers in the last columns of 
Tables VII. and Vill., the mean monthly excess of high-day temperature 
at Sarona over that at Blackheath in— 


January ee 2s aE ee was 227 
February es a un ae Lor 
March .... ae oh ae RE eee 
April ay PAO PL 
May axe as eS separ eee bape) 
Guinevere Tn. Bick ress eS eee so ge LAO 
July we ae yh eo py US 
August... a a = Wen Moa 
September pal 
October... 5 007 
November #. 45 ASHE 
December ft =e me a 
And the mean yearly daily excess .... any AOL 
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The numbers in this table showing the monthly mean of the low night 
temperatures are all high ; the following shows the extremes in every 
month in the 10 years. It varied in 


y fo} ce) 

January from ... 40°9 in 1884 to 49°3 in 1886 
February __,, .. 44:0 ,, 1882 & 1887 to 49°1 in 1888 
March - .. 46°6 in 1887 to 53'1 in 1888 

April “ .. 500 ,, 1883 ,, 56:9 ,, 1881 

May ‘ wu 55°2 ,, 1883 ,, 60°8 ,, 1889 

June 55 OCD OO eOL Om Oso 

July 4 w. 65°5 ,, 1882 ,, 69°5 ,, 1889 
August .. 68°3 ,, 1885 ,, 70°3 ,, 1881, 1888, 1889 
September ,, oe OL:0 501883, 069275 LoCo 
October _,, .. 60° ,, 1884 ,, 67°5 ,, 1888 
November _,, Pe OO ye LSSOl nO kOnLOSO 


December _,, pet OOM LOSS) 5.101 Om ml oso. 


Thus the low night temperature has varied the least 2° in August, the 
next in order 4° in July, and the most 8°-7 in September, and the next in 
order 8°°4 in January. The lowest mean reading in the 10 years was 
40°-9, and the highest was 70°°3. 

The numbers at the foot of the columns in Table IX. show the yearly 
mean of the low night temperature, the lowest, 55°°8, was in 1882, and 
the highest, 58°°2, was in 1888. 

The lowest monthly mean low night temperature in each year was as 
follows :— 


In 1880 .... ee A. a Was 42°9 in January. 
188i. Pes ae ue 9, 47.4 ,, December. 
1882 .... a ab .. »  43°7 ,, January, 
1883. ... cite ue ee 2:6 ebepruary. 
1884 .... oe = we 9, 40°9 ,, January. 
USSh ee ne He moony ebepruary. 
1886 .... Mee a a. 59, 4871 ,, December. 
WS Simos: sie he 20 ehebruany. 
USSSiee, Hee st Pe 240 eanuary:. 
18897. es he a. 9 478 ,, February. 


Therefore the lowest monthly mean has occurred— 


Four times in January. 
Four times in February. 
Twice in December. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


These numbers are a great contrast indeed to those 
They have varied in each month as follows :— 


January from .... 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


” 


” 


” 


28°8 ,, 
30°6 ,, 
34°8 
41°8 
48°3 
50°4 ,, 
50°5 
46°3 ,, 
35°9 ,, 
349 ,, 
31:1 ,, 


2) 


1886 ,, 
1883 ,, 
1887 
1550 
1880 
1888 
1888 ,, 
1887 ,, 
1888 ,, 
1887 ,, 
1889 ,, 


27°3 in 1881 to 38°9 in 


38-0 ,, 
289, 
41-0 
48-0 
51-9. 
560 ,, 
552 
52°6 
46°5 ,, 
418 , 
276. 


in Table IX. 


1884 
1885 
1882 
1882 
1889 
1889 
1881 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1881 
1880 


Thus no month has been so uniform in temperature as the corres- 


ponding month has been at Sarona. 
the next in order was August, 4°°7. 


The month of June has varied 3°6 ; 
The month of greatest change, 11°°6, 


was in January, and the next in order, 10°°6, was in October. The 
lowest mean reading in the 10 years was 27°°3, being 13°°6 below the 
lowest at Sarona ; and the highest was 56°:0, being 14°:3 below that at 
Sarona, viz., 70°°3 in August. 

The lowest monthly mean of low night temperature in each year at 
Blackheath was as follows. In— 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


27-4 in January. 
January. 
December. 


O73, 
BO, 
30° ,, 
367. 
a3. 
28°8 ,, 
30°2 ,, 
29-4 


” 


March. 


December. 
January. 
February. 
January. 
February. 
30°0 ,, January. 


Therefore the lowest monthly mean of low night temperature has 


oceurred—- 


Five times in January. 


Twice in February. 
Once in Mayrch. 
Twice in December. 
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The numbers at the foot of the columns in Table X. show the yearly 
mean of the low night temperature at Blackheath. The lowest was 39°:8 
in 1887, and the highest was 43°°9 in 1884, being 16°°0 and 14°°3 
respectively colder than those at Sarona. 

By taking the difference between the numbers in the last columns of 
Tables LX. and X., the mean monthly excess of low night temperature at 
Sarona over that at Blackheath in-— 


January .... & a ee: ... was 139 
February __.... as sets wet Pale 
March on a - a ee AD 
April fs nee ea Fee ee La 
May ae aye aS et eae RY 
June eh We ae me ae sae PLO 
July ne i. ot oe fo, ye SBMS 
August ae ae Ere on Pee ey NG 
September .... * er 1 ae LOD 
October —_ ae Pe wake Se. (ele! 
November _.... id oy Me poe yee Manes) 
December _.... eg ee Bx Se wee) 
And the mean excess for the year .... aie LAD 
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The mean daily range in each month has varied in 10 years as follows - 


ie) 


January from .... ... 15:2 in 1889 to 23°0 in 1881 
February Ase ante woe ey HISD Aas litstow/ 
March wy, 04 iy OO 164 e244 oes 
April | Calo SOs USCS ke POH A1SSy 
May jy un ~~ sa 19°9 ,, 1882 ,, 23°9 ,, 1880, 1887 
June nh Bish we 18:0. ,, 188555, 24:3 ,, 188k 
July Ar hor .. 169 ,, 1885 ,, 20°4 , 1886 
August le Eerie, 1884 S200 Sep 
September ,,_.... we lil es TSE) CORA R c.. Aste 
October So) OS PO Ges OSG: id Aer 7 
November ,, ...  ... 164 ,, 1888 ,, 22°6 ,, 1885 
December ,, .... en Gis, ES8Sie,, 22°35. 1 8S4 


The smallest range in any month was 11°°7 in February, 1882, and 
the largest was 27°°7 in September, 1883. 
The greatest monthly mean daily range of temperature at Sarona in 


1880 we oe .. Was 23°9 in-May. 

1881 ate ii oe ee pe 24See une: 

1882 ae ae oe we 622 Te, October: 
1883 Ais mar ue —-gn):~S «gy SOptember. 
1884 oer on yy mere ayy weave 
1885 i Kees a Sy Ete ee lay 

1886 << ie = §  e2o:o%,, October: 
1887 ee ee ee ys OL eral: 
1888 te aS Fe ee uvlanchs 
1889 ue oe ceo. Ocboben 


The greatest monthly range of temperature in 10 years, therefore, has 
occurred-— 


Once in March. 

Twice in April. 

Twice in May. 

Once in June. 

Once in September. 
Three times in October. 
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The monthly mean daily range of temperature has varied in 10 years 


In January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December ' 


4 
from =... ec Oan: 


” 


CF 2 
116 ,, 
IBS 
162 ,, 
150 ,, 
162 ,, 
15°2 ,, 
131 ,, 
10°8 ,, 

90 5, 


a a 
[ieinad 


1882 to 10°4 in 1889 
1881 ,, 11:9 ,, 1880 
1886 ,, 17°9 ,, 1880 
1886 ,, 19:0 ,, 1885 
1827.224:9 ,, 1880 
1882 ,, 22°1 ,, 1885 
1883 ,, 22°9 ,, 1887 
1881 ,, 21°3 ,, 1884 
18st ,, 18:3 .,,.1880 
1885 ., 17:0 ,, 1888 
1885 & 1887 to 11:7 in 1880 
1882 & 1883 ,, 11:2 ,, 1888 


The smallest mean daily range of temperature in any month was 7°°7 
in February, 1881, and the largest was 22°-9 in July, 1887. 
The greatest monthly mean daily range of temperature at Black- 


heath in— 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


O° 

was 21°9 in May. 

» 20:0) July. 

See LOe ee Mavy: 
18°6 ,, June. 

» 213 ,, August. 
» 221, June and July. 
SBP oy chills 
ee Dhay ihlhe 

ay BARD AME 

ey SHORE An dino 


Therefore the greatest monthly mean daily range of temperature 


has occurred— 


Three times in May. 
Three times in June. 


Four times in July 
Once in August. 


By comparing the numbers in Tables XI. and XII., it will be seen 
that the monthly.mean daily ranges of temperature at Sarona in the 
years 1880, 1882, 1883, and 1886, were all larger than those at Black- 
heath. The differences, however, were small in the months from May to 
August. In each of the remaining years—one month, at least, in each 
year—the range was larger at Blackheath than at Sarona. | 
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The difference between monthly mean of pay ranges at Sarona and 
Blackheath varied in— 


January from 
February _,, 
March . 
April 7 
May ” 
June s 


July 
August 


” 


September _,, 
October a 
November ,, 


December 


? 


+ 4:8 in 1889 to + 14°3 in 1881 
21) kee 10:1 
TRG es 


se UA 
= OF 
— 41 
= 31 
— 42 
Sp Ul 
+ 36 
+ 65 
+ 4:4 


1880 ,, + 12°4 
ilstet) oy Sp Ball 
1888.4, + 6°7 
1885 , + 63 
1884 ,, + 4-4 
1889 ,, + 13°4 
1888 ,, + 11°8 
1888 ,, + 136 
1888 ,, + 14:0 


xh) 


>) 


1886 
1888 
1884 
1887 
1881 
1888 
1881 
1883 
1883 


‘1885 


1884 


The sign + implies greater range at Sarona than at Blackheath, and 


the sign — that the range at Sarona was smaller than at Blackheath. 


By taking the difference between the numbers in the last columns of 
Tables XI. and XII., the mean difference between the daily ranges of 
temperature at Sarona and Blackheath in every month is shown, and are 


as follow :— 


The mean range of daily temperature in— 


January is greater than at Blackheath by 82 


February i 
March “3 
April € 
May * 
June 3 
July is smaller 
August is greater 
September _,, 
October; - 
November _,, 
December __,, 


ie! 


65 


Thus the greatest differences are in the winter months ; the next in 
order are the spring months, and the least are in the months from May to 


August. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW AND JEWISH INSCRIPTIONS. 


By Prof. CLermont-GANNEAU. 


Tur Hesrew Inscriprion FRoM TELL EL Hxsy. 


““T HAVE just read in the last Quarterly Statement (1891, April, p. 158) 
a note relating to the inscription from Tell el Hesy, for a squeeze of 
which I asked you some time ago, but have not yet received. 

“T have had, on two occasions, to discuss publicly this very curious 
inscription, at a meeting of our Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
towards the end of the year 1890, and at the Collége de France, in my 
lectures upon “ Epigraphie et Antiquités Sémitiques.” 

“Major Conder, M. Sayce, and your anonymous correspondent have, 
in my opinion, quite missed the true reading of this little inscription. It 
is impossible to read, as these gentlemen propose, pind (Conder), or 
TaD (Sayce), or qm (Anonymous). The true reading is wd : 
the letter schin is closely joined to the letter khet, but this accidental 
contact should not be taken into account in its deciphering. 

“Four characters of an excellent form are obtained thus, the 
paleography of which is entirely archaic Hebrew ; the hook of the tail of 
the kaph is, in this last respect, altogether demonstrative. {ry is a 
proper name of a man, derived from the root Twn: in the sense “to 
save, to preserve, to spare” (= post-Biblical Hebrew, “torq); the name 
should probably be vocalised Hasotk (Fw: and the inscription, as 
a whole, should be translated thus : “ belonging to Hasotik.” 

“T repeat my request for the squeeze of this very interesting little text. 

“T should like to know at the same time if it has been traced on the 
clay before baking, or cut afterwards in graffto.” 
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1k 


JEWwIsH INSCRIPTIONS ON OSSUARIES. 
a. 


“The examination of the squeeze of the Hebrew inscription which I 
have made, confirms the opinion I expressed in my preceding note to you. 
It is unquestionably a Hebrew inscription in square cursive characters, 
bearing the greatest resemblance to those of the ossuaries from the Mount 
of Offence. The first letter is certain, it is a schin. The second is most 
probably a lamed, the tracing of which has been interrupted by the 
shipping of the tool of the stone-cutter. The third looks like a vaw ; on 
the tracing you first sent me it was reduced to a simple vertical stroke, 
but the squeeze plainly shows its little triangular head, which removes 
any doubt one might have of it. 

“The only doubtful character is the last ; I am disposed to consider it 
as incomplete, and think that a final mem must be seen in it; the 
restoration [O) SY) forcibly suggests itself. One may possibly see in 
the word thus read the substantive Schalom, “peace,” or perhaps the proper 
name of a man, Schallowm, or, better, the proper name of a woman, 
Schalom = Salémé. 

““T am inclined to think the last explanation correct, having already 
found on the ossuaries from the Mount of Offence, the woman’s Hebrew 
name Salome so written. Moreover, another accessory particularly tends 
to show that the ossuary was destined to receive the remains of a woman 
rather than those of a man, namely, the triangular form of the lid. 
Generally this form of lid in Palestinian ossuaries and even in sarcophagi 
seems rather to point out the funeral monument of a woman. 

“ Here is the inscription as I read it from the squeeze :— 


1 See my memoir, “ Epigraphes Hébraiques et Grecques sur des Ossuaires 
Juifs inédits,” Paris, 1883. 
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& 


b. 


KOC 


Kpoxos, 

“Tue stone cutter had at first written KOKOC, having omitted the P, 
which he afterward superadded. The masculine proper name Kpéxos, of 
which the etymological meaning is saffron, has already been met with 
in a Greek inscription in Egypt (proscynéme at Wad Fawakher, Corp. 
Inscript. Graecar, III, Add. No. 4716 d 44, p. 1197). One of the ossuaries 
from the Mount of Offence (No. 15 of the memoir before quoted), an 
ossuary remarkable for its small dimensions, apparently mdicating that 
it was designed to receive the remains of a child, bears the Hebrew name 
Dpy- t had supposed that this strange name concealed a transcription 
ot a Keaea® name such as Kupikos, Kovpixos, Kuptaxds, &e. I now think 
that DP is no other than Avrokos; the transcription is strictly that 
which Ay be expected according to the rules of Hebrew transcription of 
Greek, and, on the other hand, we now have positive proof that the name 
of Kpéxos was really in use in he Greco-Jewish onomastics, 


Cs 

“T was unable to make anything of the tracing you sent me, but the 
squeeze which I now have before me enables me to arrive at the following 
reading which I consider as almost certain :— 


[Tolonmov mevOepod 
[ Ap |ooov 
(belonging) to Joseph, futher(?)-in-law of Drosos. 

“The inscription is incomplete on the left by reason of a fracture of the 
monument which cuts off the commencement of the two lines. On the 
first line the fracture has caused the whole I to disappear and part of the 
wo of the name “Iecnmos (genitive case), an exact and well-known tran- 
scription of the Hebrew name Joseph. I have often met with the letter 
under this cursive form in Greek inscriptions on Jewish ossuaries. The 
v, in spite of the singular form that it affects three times, is not doubtful ; 
this form is interesting for the history of Greek paleography. 

“The word mevOepdés indicates in Greek a relationship with parents by 
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alliance which is variable: generally it is father-in-law, the father of the 
wife, sometimes also it is the son-in-law, or even the brother-in-law 


WCE AVT REN Qe pay 
SPO CSS 


“The reading of the second name Apdaos is partly conjectural, the A 
and the p are disfigured by a fracture, but I believe I have recovered 
them by a careful examination of the squeeze. 

“The man’s name, thus obtained by restoration, has good guarantee 
= Apéoos (Orelli, No. 1260 K). Compare the feminine names Apéovoy and 
Apocis. JI am inclined to think that Apédoos is meant for Apodoos, an 
ordinary transcription of a well-known Roman name Drusws ; similarly 
Apéo.dda (Nicet. Eng., I. 74-3853) is for Apévowda, Drusilla, a woman’s 
name derived from Drusus. (cf. ApécvAa, on an Umbrian vase, Raoul- 
Rochette, lettre &@ M. Schorn, 15). 

“The names of Drusus and Drusilla, which were borne by many 
Romans belonging to the ‘‘gens Livia,” appear, from the records, to have 
been in favour among the Jews about the time of Herod Agrippa I. 
This prince, desiring to flatter the Romans by taking the names of the 
imperial family, gave that of Drusilla to one of his daughters (who 
afterwards married the procurator of Judea, Felix, and is mentioned in 
the History of St. Paul, Acts xxiv, 24), and that of Drusus to one 
of his sons, who died before attaining the age of manhood. (Josephe, 
Antig. Jud. xvii, 5 : 4.) 

“Consequently the name of Drusvs was rather in vogue among the 
Jews in the first century of our era, which would well accord with the 
probable date of our ossuaries, and render so much the more probable the 
reading I propose for the mutilated name, Apécos = Apotoos = Drusus. 

“There is mention in the Talmud (j. Joma, IV., 41d., j. Schabb, I., 
4a, &c.) of a Rabbi Derosa or Derosai (SDI, TIDIIA, SNOW) whose 
name appears to be the Hebrew transcription of the Greco-Roman name 
Apéoos. Itis known that the use of these foreign names was very common 
among the ancient rabbis, even those who were most attached to their 
religious faith.” 
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MAHANAIM. 
By Masor Conver, R.E. 


Tus city, one of the most important and interesting in Gilead, has usually 
been placed far north at Birket Mahneh, but, as I have attempted to show 
in “ Heth and Moab,” considerable confusion arises from such an identifi- 
cation (chap. vi, pp. 179-181, lst edition) ; and I have proposed, there- 
fore, to seek it much further south, somewhere east of Es Salt. After 
meeting Laban at Mizpeh (probably Saf), Jacob went on his way to 
Mahanaim (Gen. xxxii, 2). Thence he went to Penuel (v. 30), and 
afterwards rejoined his family, which had crossed the Jabbok (v. 22), and 
journeyed to Succoth (Gen. xxxiii, 17). If, then, Succoth be where Dr. 
Selah Merrill has shown it to be—at Tell Der’ala, north of the Jabbok— 
Mahanaim should be sought somewhere south of the same, and near 
Penuel, which I have proposed to place at Neby Osh’a. 

In Joshua xiii, 26-30, Mahanaim appears as the capital of a district, 
and as the east limit of Gad, as contrasted with “the border of Debir,” 
or “limit of the ridge.” It was a city of refuge (Josh. xxi, 38); the 
refuge of Ishbosheth beyond the “ gorge” (Bithron), and evidently on the 
highlands (2 Sam. ii, 8, 12, 29). A man could thence be seen running on 
a plain, by David, when finding refuge there (2 Sam. xviii, 24-27 ; 
' ef. 2 Sam. xix, 32; Kings ii. 8), and it was at some distance from the 
wood of Ephraim, which was beyond Jordan (2 Sam. xviii, 6; ef. xvii, 26). 
It was not in the same region with Ramoth Gilead (Reimdn), since it was 
the capital of another province (1 Kings iv, 14; cf 1 Chron. vi, 80). 
Finally, in Canticles (vi, 18), we read of the “company of two armies ” 
(|5m97 norm), which has been variously rendered, “dance of 


Mahanaim” and “dance of a double choir.’ The word is thus derived 


from the root bn a> “to be round ;” (aoa), which is a common 


geographic term for a circular basin or a “ circuit,” as, for instance, in the 
case of Abel Meholah (now ’Ain Helweh). 


The name Mahanaim ( DT) is also geographical, meaning “ camp” 
or “camps” (Gesen) ; compare the Mahaneh Dan, or “plain of the camp 
of Dan,” near Zorah and Eshtaol, In Arabic it becomes Mukhnah 
(6 cited) as in the case of the well-known plain so called near Shechem, 
and the term would seem to indicate a. plain. 

On the newly issued map with ancient nomenclature will be found 
marked, east of Es Salt, the curious depressed plain of circular shape, 
which is called I Bukie’a, “the little vale,” or, in the vulgar Bedu 
dialect, £7 Beja. This is the position in which I have supposed Maha- 
naim to lie, A main road from Salt runs on the west side of the plain 
northwards, which I followed in 1882, going to Jerésh. Here will be 


found marked the ruin Mukhmah (inace)s which appears to me to 
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preserve, somewhat distorted, the name of Mahanaim. The substitution 
of m for x is not a very strong objection, since in Syrian speech these two 
letters are often interchanged. The plain is several miles across, about 
2,000 feet above sea level, with hills from 1,000 to 1,500 feet higher round 
it. The soil is sandy and fertile, the hills are of limestone. There is 
an important ancient ruin called Zl Basha, about a mile to the south 
with a fine clear spring. The ruins consist of a tower and round arched 
vaults, such as occur in many other ancient sites in Gilead, but which are 
probably of the second to fifth century a.p. © Here, I think, we may 
therefore place the long lost Mahanaim, in a fertile district, near Penuel, 
south of the Jabbok, and east of the woods whence Salt (Saltus Hier- 
aticus) took its name. The runners could be seen at some distance on 
the level road west of the plain, and the “circle” of Mahanaim would 
be the circle of the curious basin in which it stands. The northern site 
should be abandoned as not suiting the geographical requisites of the case. 


ALTAIC LETTER FROM TELL AMARNA. 
By Mason Conper, R.E. 


Amoneé the 300 letters from Tell Amarna (1500-1450 B.c.) the longest of 
all is written to Amenophis III, by Dusratta, King of Mitani, or the 
region immediately east of the Euphrates, opposite the Hittite city of 
Carchemish. The first seven lines are in Assyrian, but, after this intro- 
duction, follow 505 lines in his own language. Dusratta wrote other 
letters in Assyrian which have been translated, and one of which refers 
to the same persons, Gilias and Manis, who are mentioned in this letter, 
of which many paragraphs are fairly well preserved, though others are 
too much broken to be read, The writing is syllabic, in an old cuneiform 
character, with a few determinatives. 

Although the letter has not been translated, the meanings of a few 
words have been determined by Dr. Sayce and other scholars, and judging 
from these words, and from the terminations of verbs and nouns, it 
appears to me to be clear that the whole is written in a Mongol dialect, 
akin to the Akkadian and Medic. I am unable to find any resemblance 
to the Aryan language of the Vannic tribes, nor has Dr. Sayce pointed 
oul any, save a termination which also occurs in Akkadian. The known 
words are also not the same that stand for the same sense in Vannic. 
The vocabulary is very large, and great difficulties will no doubt arise in 
attempting to render the meaning, without the aid of bilinguals, but 
many of the words at once recall well-known Medic and Akkadian terms, 
and the same may be said of the commoner terminations. 

The Assyrian introduction is much damaged, but the names of 
Amenophis and of Dusratta have already been recognised, with the 
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usual invocation of peace and prosperity for the receiver of the tablet 
It appears roughly to have run as follows :— 


“To Amenophis the third the [King] of Egypt, from Dusratta King 
[of Mitani]. Iam at peace ... may there be peace to...... 
to thy ladies, to thy nobles, to thy horses, to thy land, and to all 
that is thine exceedingly.” 


The words which frequently recur, and of which the meaning is sup- 
posed to be known, are as follows :— 


Atta, “Father.” Akkadian, Adda; Medic, Ate; Turkish, \yT, ata. 


Amat, “grandfather ;” Am-at, “father’s father.” Compare the Tun- 
guse ama, “ father.” 

Sen, “brother.” Compare the Turkic yin, a “ younger brother,” the s 
being often softened to y. In Cantonese we have hing, ‘ brother.” 

Dubsar, “ scribe.” Akkadian, dub, “tablet,” and sar, “ master.” 

Tsalam, “image” (used in Assyrian). Medic, zal zalmu, “image.” 

FEnippi,.“ God.” Medic and Susian, annap. 

Ti, “word.” Turkic, tia, “say.” 

Pireta, “I have sent.” Turkic, pir, “to go,” pirat, “to despatch.” 

U7 51? (ors), “Medics Ui, ai. 

Nikhari, “written.” Turkic, khar, “ to engrave.” 

Talami, “interpreter.” Turkic, talamis, “ interpreter.’ 

Atinin, “these.” Turkic, Atin, “ that,” “ this.” 

-na, plural ending. Mongol, -na ; Akkadian, -ene. 

-s, termination of the nominative, as in Hittite and Cassite. 

Tissan Tissan, an adverb. Probably the Turkic ts, “ quick,” meaning 
“very quickly.” Dr. Sayce renders it vehementer. 

Tip, “to send.” Medic, tip, “ send.” 


To these words, which all point in one direction, I think we may add 
others which are equally suggestive, and of which a careful study of the 
text, as given by Dr. Winckler, shows the occurrence to be in accordance 
with the proposed interpretation. As instances may be cited— 

Paza, “moreover.” Turkic, paza, “again,” “ anew.” 
Khakhani, “ Princes.” Turkic, Ahakhan, “ Prince.” 

Khiarukka, “ contracted.” Turkic, Khiar, “to bind,” “to wed.” 
Umun, “ Lord.” -Akkadian, Umun. 


The name of the land of Egypt in this letter is written either Mazri 
or Mizri in different passages, and the Egyptians are called Mizrippi like 
the Medic, Muzzariyap, “ Egyptians.” The country whence the letters 
are despatched appears to be called KURU, Minippi, “ Land of the race 
of the Minni.” This agrees with the position of Mitani, which is the 
name given to his country by Dusratta in the last part of the letter 
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The Minni or Minyans were well known to the Assyrians as an Asia 
Minor people, and to the Egyptians as the Men or Menti, who are de- 
scribed in Egyptian records as dwelling in Assyria, “East of Syria.” 
They were indeed the same race who, in the Hyksos period, had seized 
on Egypt itself, but had been driven out some two centuries before the 
date of the letter under consideration. They seem to have been friendly 
with the Hittites, since in another of the Tell Amarna letters we read of 
a Hittite prince who fled to the land of Mitani, where he was captured. 
Dusratta was allied by marriage with Amenophis ITI, and his translated 
letters show that an alliance had also existed in the days of his grand- 
father or of his father, Suttarna, whose name suggests that he was a 
worshipper of Sut (or Set), the well-known Hittite god. The language of 
his letter also seems to indicate that he was of the same race with the 
Hittites and Akkadians. In modern Turkish this name Venwa is applied 
to the Turks of Asia Minor. 

The cases of the nouns, and the terminations of the verbs, also serve 
to show the Mongolic character of the language, as follows :— 


Nominative,! -s (as in Cassite, and in some instances in 
Akkadian). 
Genitive, ‘‘ of,” -N, Akkadian, -n, Turkish, -n. 
Dative, “ to,” “A, od ” -eh. 
Locative, “ at,” -da, — -da, -deh. 
Accusative -2, i -a, -4. 
Ablative, “ from,” -dan, , -den. 
Instrumental, “by,” -/a, 99 -leh, -li. 
Comitative, “with,” -laan ss -ailan. 
Causative, “ for,” -tkku, Medic,  -ekku, -ichun. 


The verb would require much study to understand with certainty, but 
the following seem to be probable :— 


Infinitive, a prefixed ni occurs for the active, as in Akkadian : the 
passive appears to be -man. 

Past tense, 1st singular, -ta (Medic, -ta), 3rd singular, -sa (Medic, -s). 

Subjunctive, 3rd singular, -sena (Medic, -sne), 

Imperative, 3rd singular, -s (Medic, -s). 


The greater part of the syllabary is also the same used later in 
Medic. 


1 Norz.—The suffix ippi, added to the nouns, seems to form the definite 
case. It does not appear to be a plural. It is to be compared with what 
Lenormant calls the “absolute case” in Akkadian, which he compares with -6, 
the Lapp accusative, Samoyed -p, Mongol -ben. Castren derives it from the pro- 
noun of third person, which is the Akkadian demonstrative 4. In our letter, 
however, -ippi may also be the termination of the third person of verbs in a 
certain tense, as in Medic also, and apparently in Akkadian. This does not, 
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In some passages the number of proper names renders the explanation 
somewhat more easy, but the number of words used is very great, and 
many of them are probably new, and not to be found in the small stock of 
inscriptions in cognate languages already understood. It is clear that 
the general subject relates to the sending of messengers, and to the inter- 
pretation of the letter ; and the presents sent are also mentioned, while 
the last part seems to refer to the marriage of a lady. There are also 
passages in which, as Dr. Sayce has pointed out, the gods are invoked, 
including Ammon of Egypt, and the Akkadian god Za, with Tesswb, who 
is already known to have been a god compared by the Assyrians with 
Rimmon. 

If, as seems to me certain from the considerations above noted, the 
language is one like Akkadian and Hittite (and indeed several of the 
words are the same used by the Hittite prince Tarkondara in writing to 
Amenophis IIL), it is clear that the syntax of a Turanian language must 
be strictly followed, the verb always standing at the end of the phrase, 
and not, as in Aryan speech, often first. None of the known words are 
Aryan, which it is almost unnecessary to say that they are not Semitic. 
The language, when fully understood, is likely to be of great value in the 
study of Hittite ; and it appears to me that some of the words, and nearly 
all the pronouns and terminations, are the same found on the Hittite 
monuments. This view as to the language being Hittite is, I understand, 
also held in Germany. 

I venture on a tentative translation of some of the passages which are 
most perfect, though these may be subject to revision. The pious 
invocations are in the same tone found in passages in the Assyrian 
letters of Dusratta. Thus early in the letter (line 85-90) he prays to 
“Ammon and Simigin, to Ea, the King of Life,” that they “may 
hasten very speedily .... assisting also my speech to be spoken in 
wisdom.” : 

The letter appears to open with good wishes for the countries of the two 
kings of Egypt and of Mitani in the native language, and then refers to 
what had happened in the time of Suttarna. 

Dusratta introduces his messengers, Manis and Gilias, in separate 
paragraphs, and proceeds to say : Amenophis, my Egyptian friend, knows 
that I live far off. I dwell in the city of Jkhibin (or Idhibin), which is 
the city of the god Simigin, whom my father adored as a deity.” The 
next passage (99) seems to mean, “let these whom I have sent (so far ?) 
be received, soon to approach the hall of thy palace.” “Gilias ... I have 
despatched who will add what does not appear in writing.” “The god 
Simigin I have besought to prosper these things, prospering these . . 


however, show, as some have argued, that there was no real distinction of verb 
and noun—which would be impossible in so fully developed a language. In 
English we do not consider that we have no distinction of these parts of speech, 
because we use s as a termination for both, and also for the possessive. This 
suffix seems to be the Hittite -Pe, represented by a long vase as distinguished 
from the round pot, -a. 
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from the Land of the Minyan race, with the god Amnion, and Pane Ea the 
King of Life.” 

After various compliments a paragraph referring to “tablets” occurs, 
and apparently Dusratta asks for an auswer. Dr. Sayce renders the 
word givanu, “papyrus” (Akkadian gi, “reed,” pa, “leaf,” nu “letter,” 
would be the explanation in such case I should suppose, ze, “a letter 
on the pith of the reed”), Further on (col. 2, line 60), Dusratta appears 
to speak of the treasures sent with the messengers, “Invoking the gods 
to guard the presents with him,” “an account being taken.” “Gold” 
is here mentioned, “heaped up before you in abundance, bountifully 
given, let the gold be received as a gift.” He proceeds: “ By word of 
mouth, by writing, by interpretation,. . . replying soon .. . . answering 
my request quickly.” 

The writer then again (line 75) invokes the gods, Rimmon and 
Ammon, “may they cause my words to be received, through their 
wisdom, if I speak not clearly.” This subject occupies a good many lines 
which follow, after which the writer returns to the question of Mauis and 
the letter, which he apparently is to explain. 

Another important passage, well preserved, is at the beginning of 
the back of the tablet. This refers to the “interpretation” or 
“translation ” of the strange tongue. Dusratta then proceeds to speak of 
something connected with the letter which was to be done by Manis 
“with Gilias,’ and again invokes the assistance of the gods: this 
section ends up with the names of additional envoys, ‘also besides 
Manis, the envoy, to my brother, also besides Gilias, Artesupas and 
Asalinas are messengers. Asalinas, the interpreter of Gilias, my. secretary” 
(this last clause is due to Dr. Sayce) “since he speaks this language 
together with my brother’s language . . . . in my embassy to my brother 
I have sent.” 

The next paragraph refers to a present of a gold’ throne (this has 
been pointed out already by Dr. Sayce) which was sent with the envoy. 
Dusratta then begins to reach the subject of his letter, which regards the 
affiance or marriage of a lady. The expression, nn es ze, clearly means 
“twenty-three months” (line 60), ze being the Akkadian a, “month,” 


“moon” (Turkish ot in some dialects, ye), and the gods are again 


invoked in this connection, after which the tablet is much injured. When 
it again becomes more perfect other deities are mentioned, including 
Sin, the Moon-god, and Ammon.  Dusratta’s own name occurs lower 
down (line 127) with the distinctive word umun, ‘ Lord,” preceding it, 
followed by the name of Amenophis ITI, of Egypt. » In the next section a 
country called Pal musri is noticed. The passage seems to refer generally to 
diticulty in understanding, and to include the sentence, “my brother had 
ordered a clearly written reply.” Then follows a clause possibly referring 
to the Hittites (line 16) “dlui Khati-ma-an danga Lsippias dan maan 
nuukka tilan dpi latakhkha Senippiiallan uru Kharanu sdussena,” perhaps to 
be rendered, “the chieftain of my people of the land of the Hittites, all 
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the people whom I conquered with my brother; he rules in the city of 
Harran.”'! As regards this passage it is to be noted that Egyptian 
records prove that Amenophis III, at some time during his long reign, 
had entered the country beyond the Euphrates, where he is said to have 
hunted lions ; aud that Harran is usually supposed to have been in the 
same country, being the abode of Abraham on his way from Babylonia 
to Syria. 

The letter continues to speak of the Land of the Minyans and of 
Embassies, and apparently of a reply to be sent. It then refers (line 35) 
to the time of his father and to tablets then written ; also (line 53) to 
Artatas, the grandfather of Dusratta, “before my father,” who again is 
called “my grandfather, my father’s father ” (as Dr. Sayce has pointed out). 
It continues (line 67) to refer to Gold in connection with his grand- 
father and father, and to a contract in the Land of the Minyans 
“contracted in the presence of the images” (of the gods). This contract 
seems to refer to a lady (line 90), “the woman my . . . affianced by 
my brother in the presence of the images,” and soon after we read of 
“my god Sausbe in his presence in the city of Nineveh.” The lady’s 
name (line 103) was Tadukhepa, and the passage might perhaps be 
rendered “'Tadukhepa to be taken in marriage, Dusratta of Mitani, ever 
a friend, desires of his friend Amenophis TII., the Egyptian. In the 
final paragraph there are two references to the “ Princes ruling (or living) 
in the Land of the Minyan race,” with a reference to “ renewal of 
friendship and understanding,” which no doubt would result from the 
marriage. Such appears to me to be the general subject of the longest 
and perhaps most interesting letter in the Tell Amama collection, 


THE LACHISH INSCRIPTION, 
By Masor Conner, R.E. 


Dr. Saycer’s proposal (Quarterly Statement, April 1891, p. 158) to read 
Li Semak, depends mainly on his understanding of what he supposes to 
be the Samech. This appears to me to be quite untenable, because 
Pheenician letters consist of joined strokes, and not of strokes inde- 


pendent of each other, as in the case of the signs | which he 


renders as Samech. I subjoin the various early forms of the letter 


Samech. 
+ F 4% 


1 The Semitic letters from Tell Amarna speak of the Hittites very often. 
One mentions a Hittite prince fleeing to the land of Mitani. In others they are 
noticed as rebels seizing the city of Tunep (Tennib) which belonged to them 
also in 1360 B.o. 
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In none of these is there any resemblance to the two letters of the 
Lachish text, which Dr. Sayce runs into one; whereas, taken separately, 
they are both well-known forms of the Heh and Nun. The suggestion of 
the scholar who does not append his name to his proposal is equally 
unsatisfactory. He neglects the Wun altogether. The Heh to which he 
would give the additional crooked stroke is one of the most constant 
letters of the Phoenician alphabet. 


Aes] os acpen tae ea 


The early forms are as shown. None of them have more than four 
strokes. Both the proposed readings must therefore, I think, be rejected, 
as unsupported by; any extant evidence—so far as I am aware. Both 
scholars seem to me to be puzzled by the last letter but one, which they 
render Mim, though it is closely like a form of Vaw known from the seals 
of 8th cent. B.c. 


THE HEBREWS ON THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 
By Masor Conver, R.E. 


In the excellent translations of some of these invaluable letters by 
Father A. J. Delattre, S.J., it is noticed that the name of Canaan is 
spelt with the same sign which is used in the name of Gaza, to represent 
the Hebrew guttural yy, not with the value K/ or GA, but with the 
value ’a. This agrees with what I have already published as to the 
"A birt in these letters being the Hebrews. As the task of translation 
goes on it becomes apparent that the language and the system of characters 
used by the chiefs of Phoenicia and Canaan who were subject to the 
King of Egypt are neither of them purely Assyrian or Babylonian, but 
represent the Phoenician or Amorite language and writing of the age of 
Joshua. 


BAAL GAD. 
By Masor Conner, R.E. 


Tuts is a somewhat important place, being the north limit of the Land of 

Israel according to the Book of Joshua (xi, 17; xiii, 5). Robinson placed 

it at Banias, but its position is defined in the two passages as being 

“in the valley of Lebanon, under Mount Hermon,” and the region 

inhabited by the Giblites is said to have extended thence to the entrance 

to Hamath. It seems to me, therefore, more probable that it should be 
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sought on the north side of Hermon, since Banias could not be described 
as being in the valley of Lebanon, being in the Jordan Valley. 

There is an important spring called ’Ain Jideideh, on the north of 
Hermon, on the road from Damascus to Beirut, and the plain here is 
called the Plain of Jideideh. This is close to the south end of the valley 
of Lebanon, and is at the foot of the north spurs of Hermon. The name 


comes from the root X=, the same from which the Hebrew Gad is 


taken. It appears to me, therefore, that no position could be more 
suitable for Baal Gad, and that the name is preserved at a spring, as 
are the names of several ancient cities in Palestine, such as Chezib, for 
instance. 


NOTES ON THE QUARTERLY STATEMENT. 


By Masor Conver, R.E. 


Dr. Post’s useful papers on the population sometimes apply rather to the 
Christian town population of Syria than to the peasantry of Palestine 
proper, or to the nomadic Arabs. Most of his statements I am able to 
confirm, as far as my six years’ experience goes, but at times his experience 
is different to my own. 

Pp. 110-111. The word fds, pl. fds, was usually applied in my hearing 
not to a hatchet (an instrument I never remember seeing among the 
peasantry), but to the common hoe. 

For the axe the Turkish word Balta I found to be commonly em- 
ployed. 

P. 114. The form mre) instead of nurej for the threshing sledge can 
hardly be considered a “ corruption,” because it is the older form, being 
the Hebrew moreg, and this is a proof of the archaic character of the 
peasant dialect. 

P. 117. One custom in connection with the harvest, which may be 
regarded as superstitious or religious, Dr. Post does not mention, namely, 
leaving the corner of the field unreaped. Such a custom existed among 
the Celts in our own islands, and exists among the peasantry in 
India. In both cases the untilled part was sacred to the genius of the 
ground, 

P.121. The hyssop is often identified with the Origanum, as Dr. 
Post proposes, but Dr. Chaplin pointed out tome that the plant called 
Miriamiyeh is used to the present day much as hyssop was used, and 
grows on the walls of ruins as the hyssop is described to have grown 
in the Bible. This is the Satwreta, a kind of plant resembling mint, and 
believed by scholars to be the doowros, or hyssop of the Greeks. The 
Zw ter, which is properly the thyme, never, as far as I know, grows on 
walls, and is therefore hardly to be identified with hyssop. It is very 
common on the soft chalky hills throughout Palestine. 
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Many of the plants enumerated show their foreign derivation by their 
names, and probably came into Syria in post Christian times—such as 
the orange, potato, and perhaps the mulberry. Others mentioned in 
my recent paper on Greek words used by the Jews are also foreign, such 
as the lupine, pea, rice, tomato. Tobacco is in colloquial speech Dokhdn, 
“smoke.” The strong tobacco for the water-pipe is called Zwmbak. The 
beech is unknown in Palestine itself. The Derddr in the south is nota 
plane, but a thorny tree of the desert. 

P. 126. As regards features, we observed that each village, as a rule, 
had its characteristic physiognomy, due to inter-marriage of the 
villagers, as I should suppose. In the north the type resembles that of 
the Assyrian monuments, in the south it approaches the Egyptian. ‘The 
pure Arab type beyond Jordan is far more aquiline, and purely Semitic. 
The Christian population has probably much Greek blood in its veins, 
and often a good deal of Italian blood also. The peasantry may have 
Turanian blood of various stocks—from the Hittite down to the Turk. 
The Arab proper, in type and in speech, approaches nearer to the true 
Semitic type of Arabia. As regards height, I have met a good many 
very tall men in Palestine, especially in Philistia and beyond Jordan. 
The ugly ears of the Moslems—often bent down and always standing 
out—are accounted for by the great weight of the turban. The temper 
of Christian women is not, so far as I know, superior to that of the 
Moslem women. ‘The recriminations of Christian women at the Well 
of Nazareth, for instance, are quite equal to those of their Moslem 
sisters. The beauties of Nazareth and Bethlehem are believed to have 
much Italian blood in their veins. Among the Druzes of Carmel I have 
seen a good many women quite as beautiful as any of the Christians, 
and others among the Adwan (who do not wear the veil) superior in type 
of aquiline beauty to any of the Christians. I have also personal 
experience of the very great muscular strength of many of the men. 
both among peasants and Arabs. Dr. Post’s remark on this point 
(p. 127) seems rather to apply to the townsfolk. The keenness of 
eyesight and power of rapid observation, among the lower classes, is 
also worthy of notice. 

I do not think that artists will agree with Dr. Post as to the want of 
taste among Syrians. The Oriental conception of colour is superior to 
that of most western peoples, as evinced both in costume and also in 
their fabrics. 

The reasons for the position of towns and villages standing on heights 
appear to me to be: Ist, for security; 2nd, because the low ground 
near water is usually feverish. I doubt its being influenced by any par- 
ticular love of scenery. 

P. 134. Although the Syrians are very unpunctual, my experience 
always was that they were remarkably faithful to agreements, whether 
sealed or verbal. I have often entrusted muleteers with large sums of 
money, and never once lost any so entrusted. The sanctity of a trust is 
one of the strongest sentiments of the peasantry. 
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P. 137. The remarks as to the virtue of married women do not agree 
with what I have heard from other residents. Many clandestine meetings 
are arranged, in remote fields or unfrequented spots, and the lepers are 
often the means of conveying such messages. The poisoning common 
among women in Damascus is said to be mainly due to such irregu- 
larities. The morality of the herdsmen is also said to be notoriously 
bad. 

The common word Yallah, used in all cases when “haste” is desired 
has, I believe, nothing to do with the name of God, or the invocation 
Ya-allah, “O God,” though this is the common explanation. It is 
originally a Turkish word from the root yel, “to hasten,” and is probably 
adopted from the Turks, who are the persons usually most accustomed to 
‘hurry ” their Semitic subjects. 

P. 145. The assertion that “religion is universal” is not my 
experience. The Arabs have little religion, beyond a belief in the 
presence of their ancestral spirits, and of demons in general. They very 
rarely are found to pray. The peasantry also are very ignorant of the 
tenets of Islam, and their beliefs belong to the old superstitions of earlier 
days. Of these superstitions Dr. Post has as yet told us nothing. 

P. 187. I must apologise for supposing Herr Schumacher’s tomb at 
Shefa ’Amr to be the same I explored. The similarity is remarkable. 

P. 189. As regards the derivation of Milo, we may with advantage 
refer to the derivation given by Gesenius, who does regard the mim as 
servile. He derives it from the common Hebrew and Arabic root 


“to fill,” &8 eh and renders it “ mound,” or “rampart.” 


THE GUTTER NOT NEAR THE FULLER’S FIELD. 


By Rey. W. F. Brrcu. 


In the astounding identification of “the conduit of the upper pool which 
is in the highway of the fuller’s field” (2 Kings, xviii, 17), with the top 
of the Ophel shaft (¢.e., the gutter) My. St. Clair finds good (!) evidence 
(p. 190) that “the shaft was outside the wall.” As this would ruin my 
gutter, let me apply a little healthy criticism to his paper. 

He says, “The upper pool is believed to be the Virgin’s Fountain.” 
_ Commonly, the worse the error the more it is believed; yet he omits to 
add by whom or on what evidence such a thing is believed. He and I 
agree that the Virgin’s Fountain represents Gihon, but that Gikhon was 
identical with the upper pool is (so far as I know) only a conjecture of 
Mr. St. Clair’s, improbable for at least two reasons. (a) Names of places 
are not interchanged in the Bible without a note of explanation ; and 
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(8) the remains of the old conduit (Quarterly Statement, 1872, 48 ; 1884, 
71) in the rock east of the Damascus gate (where 1 should place Golgotha), 
which conduit must have carried water to or from some pool, imply that 
an old pool existed at a higher level than Gihon. Such a pool towards 
the northern part of Jerusalem would more suitably be named “ the upper 
pool.” Josephus also speaks of the fuller’s monument east of the Damascus 
gate, quite counterbalancing Eusebius’ quotation from Hegisippus about 
the fuller’s club. The commonly accepted site for the upper pool, west of 
the Jaffa gate, is also far more suitable than Gihon. 

To strengthen his case, Mr. St. Clair observes that “The place spoken 
of is not really stated to be a the highway of the fuller’s field ; for in 
the Hebrew text the word zz is not found,” and so he renders the words 
as at “the end of the channel of the upper pool, the stairway of the 
fuller’s field.” Here, surely, Mr. St. Clair trusts to his memory instead 
of verifying his reference, or else he goes to the Greek version for his 
Hebrew, since Is. vii, 3, gives bons before M’sillah, while Is. xxxvi, 2, and 
2 Kings xviii, 17, both prefix 3. 

Further, one might ask why it should be probable that Hezekiah 
lived in David’s former house rather than in Solomon’s palace ; and why 
the Hebrew word that suggests (p, 189) that Isaiah went outside the city 
to meet Ahaz should not again suggest that Eliakim did the same to meet 
Rab-shakeh. 

It is needless, however, to press even one of these objections until 
someone can devise answers to the fatal questions asked in Quarterly 
Statement, 1889, 207, where I pointed out that the gutter and the Siloam 
tunnel both refuted Mr. St. Clair’s theory. Jf the entrance to the 
Ophel shaft had been outside the wall of the city, ze, if the city wall 
did not reach as far south as that entrance— 


1. Why do we read in 2 Chron. xxxiii, 14, of “a wall without the city 
of David on the west side of Gihon, in the valley ” ? 

2. Why should Hezekiah stop “the upper spring of the waters of 
Gihon and bring them by a subterraneous course” (1890, 210). . . 
to Siloam, where the enemy could draw the water just as easily, 
not to mention his going down by “ the stairway ” or Ophel passage 
(if outside the city wall) ? 

3. What possible object could there be in making this rock-cut 
passage? Why grope in the dark when you can walk in the 
light ? 


It is pleasing to see (p. 190) that to suit the son of Amoz, Mr. St. 
Clair no longer objects to the Ophel wall extending “a little more south- 
ward than the wall found by Warren, though he objected to its extension 
(1890, 48) to suit the son of Zeruiah. Might it not be well at once to 
forgive the latter, and concede as many “little mores” as will reach to 
the Ophel shaft? This single concession would remove the greatest blot 
from his theory. When he leaves the entrance outs¢de the wall merely to 
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spite Joab and Araunah, Mr. St. Clair overlooks that the sole gain to any 
Jew or Jebusite using the passage would be that, while he was in it, he 
would not on a wet day miss his umbrella. In every other respect, to 
trip along the hill would be more enjoyable than to tramp through the 
gloomy ann genet passage. 

Mr. St. Clair, nevertheless, is a good step ahead of my other opponents 
on the question of the age of the shaft. They with one voice attribute it 
to Hezekiah; he regards it as already existing in the time of Ahaz; 
but why, and when, and by whom, it was made, he prudently passes 
over in silence, though since 1878 only one answer has seemed to me 
possible. . 


[QuaRTERLY SrateMENt, Ocroser, 1891.) 
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At the annual meeting of the General Committee held at the Office of the 
Fund on July 21st, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected members 
of the General Committee, namely, Lieut.-Col. Goldsmid, Joseph Sebag- 
Montefiore, Esq., Isidore Spielman, Esq., C.E., John Dickson, Esq., Rev. R. 
Appleton, W. M. Flinders Petrie, Esq., G. F. Watts, Esq., F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 


More than one speaker at the meeting referred to the importance of the 
work of the Fund being made more widely known in public schools and other 
educational establishments, and to the desirability of arranging for periodical 
lectures, in order to draw attention to the valuable results which have been 
obtained. The latter suggestion is engaging the attertion of the Executive 
Committee, and it is greatly to be hoped that friends throughout the country 
who may be connected in any way with schools and colleges will endeavour 
to introduce regular instruction with respect to the work of the Fund and 
its results. 


Herr Schick has sent an interesting report of his observations during the 
quarter, including an account of the many changes which have taken place in 
modern Jerusalem during the past few years. His further report on excavations 
at the pool north of the Damascus gate, near the tombs of the kings, will be 
published in January. 


Mr. Bliss’s report of his excavations at Tell-el-Hesy will be found in the 
present number. The work will be renewed there in the course of the present 
month. Contributions are urgently needed towards the expense. Mr. Bliss 


also furnishes an interesting letter on “ Excavating from its picturesque side.” 
s 
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The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes 
at 2 p.m. 


Mr. G. R. Lees writes that the tombs mentioned at page 89 of the Quarterly 
Statement for April last as being “350 yards north of Damascus Gate,” are 
situated “850 yards north of the so-called tombs of the kings.” Mr. Schick 
has noted in his report that the tombs are numbered 29 on the plan in the 
Jerusalem volume of the Memoirs, page 343. The squeezes from ossuaries 
reported on at page 241 of the July number were those sent home by Mr. Lees. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and the Holy Land. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 3850 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes; 
subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the volumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
soribers is directed to the announcement after Maps and before Contents of 
this number. 


Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
’Arabah”’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 


The Rev. Prof. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., of Cambridge, Mass., U.S., has 
been appointed by the Executive Committee, Lecturer and Honorary General 
Secretary for the Fund in the United States. 
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The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretaries : 


Rey. F. C. Norton, Ditchling Vicarage, Sussex. 
Rey. Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., 309, 8. Warren Avenue, Sagnion 
Michigan, U.S.A. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications.. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set (1 to 18) can be obtained by subscribers 
to the Fund by application to the Head Office only (24, Hanover Square, W.), 
for £3 Os. Od., carriage paid to any part in the United Kingdom only) :— 


By Major Conder, R.E.— 


(1) ‘Tent Work in Palestine.”—A popular account of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs of the people, the Biblical 
associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 


(2) “ Heth and Moab.”—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as “Tent Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey of Eastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 


(3) Major Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lore.”—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its mona- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 


(4) Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.”—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his 
views since the publication of the work. 


(5) Professor Hull’s “ Mount Seir.”—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely new and interesting. 

82 
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(6) Herr Schumacher’s “ Across the Jordan.” 


(7) Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulin.”—These two books must be taken in con- 
tinuation of Major Conder’s works issued as instalments of the 
“Survey of Eastern Palestine.” They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs. 


(8) “The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a popular 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 


(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.” The ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, with 
their modern identifications, with reference to Josephus, the Memoirs, and 
Quarterly Statements. 


(11) Besant and Palmer’s “ History of Jerusalem.”—The “ History of Jerusa- 
lem,” which was originally published in 1871, and has long been com- 
pletely out of print, covers a period and is compiled from materials not 
included in any other work, though some of the contents have been 
plundered by later works on the same subject. It begins with the siege 
by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, including the Early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the Medizval pilgrims, the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victo- 
rious career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other 
little-known episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


(12) Northern ’Ajlin “ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 


By Henry A. Harper— 


(18) “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.’”—This work, written by a Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is an 
endeavour to present in a simple and popular, but yet a connected form, 
the Biblical results of 22 years’ work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made by the 
American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as well as 
discoveries of interest made by independent travellers. 

The Bible story, from the call of Abraham to the Captivity, is 
taken, and details given of the light thrown by modern research on 
the sacred annals. astern customs and modes of thought are 
explained whenever the writer thought that they illustrated the text. 
This plain and simple method has never before been adopted in dealing 
with modern discovery. 
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To the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, as well as to all those 
who love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. 
He is personally acquainted with the iand; nearly all the places spoken 
of he has visited, and most of them he has moreover sketched or 
painted. It should be noted that the book is admirably adapted for the 
School or Village Library. 


By Guy le Strange— 


(14) “Palestine under the Moslems.”—For a long time it had been desired 
by the Committee to present to the world some of the great hoards of 
information about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages. Some few of 
the works, or parts of the works, have been already translated into Latin, 
French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with them in 
English, and no attempt has ever been made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The 
work is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, the provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends 
related by the writers consulted. These writers begin with the ninth 
century and continue until the fifteenth. The volume contains maps and 
ulustrations required for the elucidation of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so 
useful to students of medieval history, and to all those interested in 
the continuous story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success 
which its learned author deserves. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie— 


(15) “Lachish” (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites).—An account of 
the excavations conducted by Mr. Petrie in the spring of 1890, with view 
of Tell, plans and sections, and upwards of 270 drawings of the objects 
found. 


By Trelawney Saunders— 


(16) “An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, describing its 
Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, with special reference to the Water 
Basin—(Map. No. 10).” 


The new map of Palestine, so long in hand, is now ready. It embraces 
both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh 
Barnea in the south. All the modern names are in black; over these are 
printed in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The New Testament, 
Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted 
in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to date. It is the most compre- 
hensive map that has been published, and will be invaluable tu universities, 


colleges, schools, &e. 
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It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s., to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 fect. The cost of mounting 
will be extra (see Maps). 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 
purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from June 18th to September 18th was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £158 5s. 5d. ; 
from all sources, £563 1s 5d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £737 3s. 2d, On September 22nd the balance in the Bank was £345 13s. 4d. 


Subscribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 
1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 
2. Cases for Herr Schumacher’s “ Jauldn.” 
3. Cases for the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 


4. Cases for “ Abila,’’ “ Pella,” and “’Ajlin ”’ in one volume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 


No. II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. ITI, 1871; January and April, 
1872; January, 1888, and January, 1886. 


It having again been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have tu 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 
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Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


(1) The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Address: Rev. Thomas Harrison, Hillside, 
Benenden, Staplehurst, Kent. His subjects areas follows :— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(3) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(4) Eastern Palestine. 

(5) The Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 


(2) The Rev. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage, Llandilo :— 


Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands. 


(3) Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass, Honorary 
General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the United 
States. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 


Tt has been asked why Mr. St. Clair’s name has been omitted from the 
list of lecturers. The reason is that during the last season Mr. St. Clair has 
been lecturing on his own responsibility. His relations with the Committee are, 
and always have been, of a cordial character, and the Committee desire to 
express their sympathy with him in his efforts to awaken and sustain interest 
in “ Eastern Exploration.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Generai Committee of this Society took 
place at the Office, 24, Hanover Square, W., on July 21st. James 
Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., occupied the Chair. Among those present were 
Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, Surgeon-General Hutchinson, M.D., 
the Revs. ©. D. Ginsburg, D.D., W. J. Stracey, W. Henry Rogers, D.D., 
and A. Lowy, J. D. Crace, Esq., H. C. Kay, Esq., Wm. Simpson, Esq., 
B. Woodd Smith, Esq., Dr. Chaplin, &c. 

The Chairman mentioned that he had received letters regretting 
inability to attend from Viscount Sidmouth, J. R. Barlow, Esq., 
Sir William Muir, D. MacDonald, Esq., Rev. Joseph Angus, Henry 
S: Perry, Esq., Rev. W. F. Birch, Jas. Melrose, Esq., Major Conder, 
R.E., &e. 

The Annual Report of the Executive Committee for the past year 
was then read. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your Executive Committee, elected at the last General Meeting on July Ist, 
1890, beg now, on resigning their office, to render an account of their adminis- 
tration during their term of offive for the past year. 

They have held twenty-one meetings since the last Annual Report was 
issued. 

They have to deplore the loss by death of the late Archbishop of York, the 
President of the Society for twenty-four years, of the late Dean of Wells, and 
of the Rev. Henry Geary, who was for more than twenty years one of the 
Lecturers for the Fund. 

They have great satisfaction in announcing the acceptance by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury of the Presidency of the Fund. 

The main work of the year has been the excavations at Tell-el-Hesy. Some 
delay occurred in resuming the work. Mr. Flinders Petrie’s old love for Egypt 
was so strong that your Committee had to look afield for a fresh explorer. It 
was no easy matter to find one suitable, for, as you well know, so many 
qualifications combined in one man are necessary. 

Mr. Bliss, the son of the President of the Americun College at Beirout, 
being highly recommended by the Rev. Dr. Post for the position, was appointed, 
and proceeded to Egypt, where he underwent a course of instructions with Mr. 
Petrie in conducting excavations. 

In February he arrived at Jaffa, and at once began arrangements for 
starting work, his several letters reporting progress will be found in the 
Quarterly Statement. 

His detailed report of the season’s operations has just come to hand, and 
appears in the present number, 
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Herr Schick continues to report on all newly discovered objects in or near 
Jerusalem. His endeavours to find the continuation of the rock-cut channe! 
south of the Virgin’s Fountain were at last rewarded by success, though not 
before sinking several shafts over 30 feet in depth. On striking the channel, 
which is pertly a rock-cut tunnel, he followed it for over 200 feet. What this 
channel or drain belongs to, or where it comes from or leads to, has not yet been 
decided. Unfortunately, the work was put a stop to by order of the Governor, 
owing, it is thought, to the lamentable removal of the Siloam inscription, which 
has roused the suspicions of the Turkish authorities. 

Everyone interested in the archeology of Palestine will have learned with 
regret that this famous inscription was cut.out of the rock tunnel and carried 
away some time during last year. It was broken in removal and the fragments 
sold to a person in Jerusalem. On receiving this intelligence your Executive 
Committee immediately forwarded to His Excellency Hamdi Bey a resolution 
expressing their regret and their hope that steps would be taken to secure 
the fragments. A few weeks later Mr. Kayat, Acting British Consul at 
Jerusalem, reported that through his endeavours the inscription had been 
recovered and handed over to the Turkish authorities for transmission to Con- 
stantinople. 

About the time of the removal of this inscription another “Siloam inscrip- 
tion”? was produced, and copies of it sent to several persons. There 
is one in tnis office. It is a clumsy forgery in seven lines of Phcenician 
characters. 

Among the more important discoveries of the year are :— 

An elaborate rock-cut tomb, and an ancient bath and cistern near Bethany. 

Some fine mosaic work in three colours at the so-called “House of 
Caiaphas.” 

Another rock-hewn chapel with’ a Greek inscription at Silw4n. 

The springing of an arch in ‘‘Solomon’s Stables”? by My. Lees. The lower 
masonry and the part of the arch left are similar to Robinson’s Arch and the 
fragment of an arch near the south-east corner. A paper on this subject 
by Mr. Wrightson, C.E.,a report with plans by Herr Schick, and a photo- 
graph of the arch by Mr. Lees, have been published in the Quarterly State- 
ment. 

Herr Schick and Mr. Lees sent some squeezes and tracings of Hebrew 
inscriptions and ornamentation found on some ossuaries that were deposited in 
rock-hewn tombs lately opened up north of the city, on the west side of the 
Damascus road. These were forwarded to Professor Clermont-Gavneau, who 
has contribnted valuable notes respecting them, which will be found in the 
current number of the Quarterly Statement. 

Herr Schumacher, acting on instructions from the Committee, proceeded to 
Kana, a village east of Tyre, and photographed (we believe for the first time) 
and examined the sculptured figures mentioned by Guérin and Renan. No 
inscriptions were found. Major Conder believes the figures to be of the Roman 
or Greek period. 

Your Chairman has continued his valuable papers on the ‘“‘ Comparison of 
the Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature in Palestine and in England in the 
Ten Years ending 1889.’’ These papers are teeming with information on the 
climate of Palestine. 
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An important paper on the Maronites by Mr. ¥. J. Bliss was received early 
in the year. The Committee hope to publish this early in the coming year. 

The Rev. Dr. Post has contributed an account of his trip to Palmyra, and 
lis second valuable essay on the ‘ Sects and Nationalities of Palestine.” 

Dr. Chaplin reported the discovery, at Samaria, of a Hebrew weight, having 
an inscription of two lines, in ancient Hebrew characters, which, translated by 
Professor Sayce, reads: “ Quarter of a quarter of a Netzeg.’”’ It is believed to 
belong to the 8th century B.c. 

Professor Hayter Lewis obtained, through the kindness of Miss Amy G. 
Smith, a squeeze of an inscribed Assyrian tablet, which was found many years 
ago, when the Sisters of Sion were making excavations near the Via Dolorosa. 
Mr. E. Wallis Budge reports that it is a fragment of an inscription of Sargon 
(705-721 B.c.), and came from that monarch’s palace at Khorsabad. 

The premises in Adam Street being now too small for the purposes of the 
Fund, the commodious rooms in which we are met haye been taken. 

Your Executive Committee are pleased to report that the collection of 
objects of interest brought home by officers of the Fund is now entirely in their 
own hands, and is being arranged for exhibition at the Office of the Fund. 

The Rev. Greville J. Chester has rendered valuable assistance in arranging 
these objects, and Mr. Flinders Petrie has classified and dated the pottery, &c., 
found during his excavations at Lachish. 

Your Treasurer, Mr. Walter Morrison, has presented to the Fund for Exhi- 
bition in the Museum room, six beautiful water-colour paintings by Mr. 
William Simpson. 


. Bahr-el-Kebir, or the Great Sea (underneath the Haram area). 
The Well of the Steps. 

. Column found in driving a Gallery. 

Scarped Rock in Gallery. 

Fallen Voussoirs of Robinson’s Arch. 

. South-east Corner of the Haram Wall. 


Ne 


Cake 


These paintings are quite unique, owing to most of the places having been 
filled at the conclusion of Sir Charles Warren’s excavations. ‘The best thanks 
of the Committee are due to Mr. Morrison for his valuable gift. 

The Executive Committee have pleasure in reporting that since the last 
General Meeting 207 new subscribers have been added to the list of annual 
subscribers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The new publications of the year have been— 


1. A new, cheap and revised edition of ‘“‘The Bible and Modern Discoveries,” 


by Henry A. Harper. This edition is very popular, and has met with a steady 
sale. 


2. Mr. Flinders Petrie’s account of his excavations at Tell-el-Hesy was pub- 
jished in January. It is full of detailed information, with many drawings of 
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the objects found, which are tabulated according to the period they belong to. 
In the museum room will be found a carefully-classified set of fragments of 
pottery from Lachish, comprising Phoenician, Amorite, Jewish, and Greek forms, 
which will be of great value to students of the subject. Corresponding sets 
have been left by Mr. Petrie at Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Beir‘it for the instruction 
of travellers. 


3. “The Fauna and Flora of the WAdy ’Arabah and Sinai’’ has been sent 
out to all subscribers to the first edition in order of application. 


“The Archeological Mission of Professor Clermont-Ganneau.” Proofs of 
the illustrations of this work have been sent to M. Ganneau, who is engaged 
in arranging them and preparing the letter-press. 


The raised contour map is in progress. Casts of it in three sections have 
been made, and Mr. Armstrong, when his other duties permit, is closely 
engaged in working it wp for reproduction. It is intended to publish it in 
plaster of Paris and papier maché. The physical features of the country and 
Biblical towns will be shown as far as the scale will permit. Fuller information 
will be given in the Quarterly Statement, previous to publication. This very 
remarkable production of Mr. Armstrong’s skill and industry will be of the 
greatest value for use in higher schools and to students generally. 


Amongst the reports and papers which have been published in the 
Quarterly Statements since the last General Meeting of Committee are the 
following :— 


By Baurath C. Schick — 


“The New Road North and East of the City Wall;” ‘Discoveries at the 
House of Caiaphas;” ‘ Another Rock-cut Chapel at Silwan ; ” 


“Christian Tombs in Jerusatem;” ‘‘I’xcavations on Mount Olivet, 
at the Second Aqueduct, at the Golden Gate, and at Rujm-el- 
Kahakir.” 


By Mr. Flinders Petrie— 


“ Journals”; ‘‘ Explorations in Palestine”; &e. 


By Mr. F. J. Bliss— 
“‘ Letters on the Progress of the Excavations at Lachish.” 


By the Rev. J. E. Hanauer— 
“Proverbs and sayings among the Spanish Jews ;” “Notes on Palmyrene 
Inscriptions ;” “A Subterranean Passage in Solomon’s Stables ;” 
“Cuttings in the Rock in the Haram Area,” 
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By James Glaisher, F.R.S.— 

“Comparison of the Atmospheric Pressure and Temperatures in Palestine and 
in England in the ten years ending 1889, from Observations taken at 
Sarona, near Jaffa.” 

By the Rev. George E. Post, M.D.— 

“Narrative of a Trip to Palmyra;” “Land Tenure, Agriculture, etc., in 
Palestine.” 

By the Right Rev. Lord Bishop cf Salisbury— 


““ Note on an Inscription from the Church of St. Stephen’s.” 


By Dr. Chaplin— 


“An ancient Hebrew Weight from Samaria ;’ ‘‘A Stone Mask from er Ram” 


(the Hebrew weight and stone mask are to be seen in the Museum) ; 
“* Gihon.” 


By T. Wrightson, M.I.C.—E.— 


“On Relation of certain Arch Springings found within the Area of the 
Temple of Jerusalem.” 


By Dr. Selah Merrill-— 


“ On the Pits in the Shittim Plain ;” ‘Castle at Khan Minieh;” “ Visits to 
Umm Shita;”? “ The Natural Bridge at Pella;” and “ Inhabitants of 
Bashan.” 


By Major Conder, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S.— 

“The Sculptured Figures near Kana’; ‘‘ The Native Name of Palmyra”? ; 
“The Moabite Stone”’; “ The Battle of Kadesh”; ‘‘ The Conquests 
of Rameses in Galilee”; ‘“ Jews and Gentiles in Palestine”; 
“ Monumental Notices of Hebrew Victories”; “ On the Chronology 
of Pottery”; “On the Hebrew Weights ” ; “ Lachish Inscription ” ; 
“ Quotations of Psalms”; ‘On the Khabiri or Abin’; ‘ The 
Sculptured Tomb at Shefa “Amr”; “The Early Akkadians in 
Lebanon ”; “ The Hittite Prince’s Letter”; “On the Altar from 
Tell Amarna”’; “‘ The Hebrews on the Tell Amarna Tablets” ; “ On 
Baalgad ” ; ‘* Mahanaim.” 


By Professor Hayter Lewis— 
“An Assyrian Tablet from Jerusalem ” ; “ Ruins of Church on the Skull Hill, 
Jerusalem.” 
By Professor R. W. West, M.A.— 
‘““ Barometrical Determination of Heights in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon.” 
By William Simpson, M.R A.8.— 
“Entrance to the Holy Sepulchre ” 


By Major Watson, R.E., C.M.G.— 
“The Holy Sepulchre.” 
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By Rey. W. F. Birch— 
“ The ‘ Gutter’”: “ Gihon.” 


By George St. Clair, F.G.S.— 
“ Millo”; “The Fuller’s Field.” 


By Surgeon-General Hutchinson, M.D.— 


‘““ Notes on Figures in the Cave of Saris, and on Malula and its Dialect.” 


By W. C. Winslow, D.D.— 


“On Acoustics at Mounts Ebal and Gerizim:’’ 


By Mrs. Finn— 


“ The Dead Sea visible from Jerusalem.” 


By Rev. James Neil— 
“ Pits in the Shittim Plain.” 


By Rev. Greville J. Chester— 
“The Stone Mask from er Ram.” 


By Rey. J. H. Cardew— 


“ Note on the Identification of Zoar.” 


By Professor Sayce, LL.D.— 
“The Lachish Inscription.” 


By Henry Gillman— 
“On the site of the Holy Sepulchre.” 


By J. Stow— 
“On Mount Horeb.” 


Your Executive Committee desire again to record their special thanks to the 
Honorary Local Secretaries for their efforts so cheerfully and readily made on 
behalf of the Society’s work. 

It is proposed that the following gentlemen be invited to become members 
of the General Committee :— 


Lieut.-Col. Goldsmid, War Office. 

Joseph Sebag-Montefiore, Esq. 

Isidore Spielman, Esq., C.E. 

John Dickson, Esq.,.Her Majesty’s Consul at Jerusalem. 
Rey. R. Appleton, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. Esq. 

G. F. Watts, Esq., Manchester. 

F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 


The following is the balance sheet of the year 1890 :— 
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BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3lst DECEMBER, 1890. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

Ay Se Gl 2S) SE As 

To Balance in Bank, 31st By Exploration. . 550 17 6 
December, 1889 .. 875 6 5 Printing and Binding: 
Donations and Sub- including Quarterly 

seriplions .. ee OAS mek Statement . 790 15 10 
Proceeds of Lectures .. 26 14 8 Maps, Lithographs, 
Sales of Memoirs of Photographs, Ilus- 
Western and Eastern trations, &c., in- 
Surveys, and Books eluding those for 
published by the the ET ae 

Society a6 ae aul ily = 4b ment 5 583 7 9 
Sale of Maps .. ye PHS WANGS 140) Management, | inelud- 
Sale of Photographs... 25 9 7 ing Rent, Salaries, 


Wages, Advertising, 

Insurance, Station- 

GAGES Be too 1 OME 
Postage and Carriage 

of Quarterly State- 

ment, Books, and 


Maps <a ae LAD eit 
Liabilities paid off .. 535 0 O 
Balance in Bank, 31st 
December, 1890.. SHUI i Hh 
£4,001 2 11 £4,001 2 11 


This balance sheet was published in the April number of the Quarterly 
Statement, with the following notes by the Chairman ;:— 3 


In the absence of our Treasurer, Mr. Morrison, it becomes my duty to make 
the following remarks on the balance sheet for year ending 31st December, 
1890. The subscriptions and donations show a large increase on those of the 
year 1889. ‘This was due to an appeal for funds for carrying on the excava- 
tions in Palestine, which brought in about £1,000. 

The expenditure amounts to £3,189 15s. 4d. This sum is made up as 
follows :— 


; £ le sic id, 
Exploration .. 3¢ Te a6 40 46 550 17 6 
Publications .. Bt ee ae a we) WeSVAnase 7, 
Management .. a0 36 ae +e 587 6. 5 
Postage of Books, Ane and Quarterly Statement 142 7 10 


Liabilities paid off .. o5 OG ss se 535 0 0 


The Society was on March 17th practically out of debt. A sum of 
about £350 was due to the printers. This, however, is a liability which 
varies considerably from time to time. The apparent discrepancy between the 
amount received from the sale of publications and that expended upon them, is 
mainly due to the fact that the Quarterly Statement is given to all subscribers— 
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an arrangement which gives stability to the Society, but costs between £300 and 
£400 a year. When allowance is made for this, it will be found that the differ- 
ence is very slight; and indeed it disappears if the stock of maps and books in 
the hands of the Society be taken into account. 


The Cuarrman.—The Report, I think you will, see, indicates a steady 
continuance of work under some difficulties. The difficulties do not 
decrease as time goes on, in fact the Turkish Government becomes a 
little more suspicious, and the breaking up of the Siloam inscription has 
increased our difficulties, as suspicion has been created on all sides ; yet, 
considering the nature of our work, I think the Report will be regarded 
as satisfactory from the large number of persons who have been interested 
and are steadily working to increase our knowledge in the direction in 
which we want it to be increased. I shall be glad if any gentleman will 
make any remarks on the Report before I put it to the meeting. 

Sir FREDERICK GoLDsmip.—I veuture to say, as a comparative out- 
sider, that the Report appears to me most satisfactory, and especially so 
in this respect—that I have always considered that where it is necessary 
to keep a Quarterly Statement of any Society published every year, and 
certainly one like the Palestine Exploration Fund, in a short time 
subjects must to a certain extent become more or less exhausted, but I 
must say that the Palestine Exploration Fund has always struck me as 
having resources which no other Society that I am aware of can muster. 
It seems to me neyer to come to the end of matters of interest, and 
the last number of the Quarterly Statement and the previous number 
are to me most interesting document;:. I see no falling off, no lack of 
interess in the publications of this Society, so much so that my own 
impression, without reference or talking to other people on the subject, 
has been, what a misfortune it is that the work of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund is not better known among educational establishments in this 
country. I cannot help thinking that in public schools, and in other 
educational establishments, something more ought to be known of the 
work of this Fund. I believe that it would draw young men to the study 
of the Bible in what I may term a pleasing and agreeable way, instead of 
this being done by compulsion, as. it were. Unfortunately, one must use 
the word “‘ compulsion ” even with so great a subject as the Bible, but in 
works like that of the Palestine Exploration Fund you draw students 
towards the Bible almost imperceptibly, and therefore if it were possible 
to introduce it into the curriculum of schools or of educational establish- 
ments a very great advantage would be conferred. I must beg pardon 
for being perhaps rather irrelevant and even for getting up and speaking 
at all; for although you have done me the honour to put me on the 
General Committee, and I think it a very great honour, still I am a 
comparative outsider, because as I live in the country I have not been 
able to attend the meetings of the Society, and I can only feel my interest 
in the distance, as it were. (Cheers.) I beg in conclusion to move thie 
adoption of the Report. 
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The Rev. A. Lowy.—As one of the old men in this room—one of the 
oldest men in this room, I venture to say a few words. In the first place 
this Report, which is so highly interesting, certainly deserves every 
possible support. The previous speaker has hit upon a point which has 
very often struck me as a raatter of regret. There is no question that 
this Society does a great service underground and overground. There is 
an immense amount of knowledge being brought to light which has 
been hitherto buried under the earth. In addition, I believe, though 
it is not intended, the Society is really a precursor of an improved state 
of civilisation in Palestine, because the Society, in its valuable publica- 
tions, draws attention to the condition of the modern occupants of the 
country, and many suggestions which are incidentally offered in the pub- 
lications will help to improve the condition of the people. But I shall 
call attention to the lack of sympathy which, on the part of the public, 
seems to exist with regard to this Society. However well it may be 
supported, it ought to be supported infinitely better. I take the liberty 
of throwing out a hint—I won’t call it a suggestion. It seems to me that 
if you had periodical meetings, giving lectures on the work of the 
Society, it would be of very great advantage in every way. I recollect 
the ancient Mohammedans used to call the Israelites “ Ah] el Kitab,” 
meaning, the religionists, the people who cultivate the Scriptures ; but 
some Mohammedan writers take that as a kind of ridicule. They state 
that the Israelites confined themselves to writing only, and it seems to me 
that if this Society, in addition to its valuable writings, were also to offer 
us, periodically, valuable lectures, not speeches, but lectures, it would 
draw. There are a great many persons who, in these days, when we are 
so overdone with literature, would much rather hear a lecture than read 
one. And so if it should be thought fit on the part of the Executive to give 
periodical lectures, at most, say, once a quarter—not once a month—it 
would draw a great many persons who are at present outsiders. With 
this observation, I cordially second the motion which has been proposed. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. W. J. Srracry.—It strikes me, sir, that the change of 
rooms is a very great improvement. I think it brings the Fund so very 
much more into public notice than where it was stuck down close to the 
Thames Embankment. 

Mr. Guy 18 Srrance.—I venture to make some small suggestion, 
especially after what Sir Frederick Goldsmid has said. It seems to me 
that it would be a good thing to have in the Quarterly Statement some- 
thing in the form of “Notes and Queries;” that is to say, that there 
might be, a little by itself, a part for queries and for answers. Several 
times latterly in the Quarterly Statement questions have been asked and 
I have often very much regretted that answers have not been given to 
them, and I think perhaps that more attention would be called to the 
queries if something in the form of the publication of “ Notes and Queries ” 
were adopted, if there was a page of the: Quarterly Statement set apart 
simply for queries, I don’t know whether that would be possible. 
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The CuairnmMan.—The Editor is here, and I have no doubt he will 
make a note of what you are saying, but we must leave the Editor to 
deal with that. 

Mr. Guy Le Stranece.—lIt would certainly bring the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund into greater notoriety if it were known, if it were forcibly 
brought before people, that through the Quarterly Statement they could 
ask questions on Biblical subjects, and on Archeology. 

The CuarrnMAN.—Before putting this motion, I should like to say the 
gentleman who has moved it has touched upon a subject that has often 
been before the Committee, how and in what manner we could bring our 
work before the schools with the view and the object that he has men- 
tioned. Our Treasurer, Mr. Morrison, has often spoken on that subject. 
It still is in our minds that we want both sides of the Jordan thoroughly 
explored and mapped for schools ; we don’t like to see the one side more 
complete than the other. But there has been a little difficulty, which I 
believe has been before the meetings on a good many occasions, and I 
daresay it will continue till we shall at last succeed in some way in doing 
what we want to do. As to the gentleman who has seconded the motion, 
up to the present moment we have had no rooms to give lectures in. 
We have now got a room such as we never had before, and we are sur- 
rounded by something that is very interesting in our Museum. With 
those remarks I now put the resolution before the meeting.—Carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. Srracey moved the re-election of the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Rocxrrs.—I have pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The Cuarrman, having put the resolution to the meeting, it was 
carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman.—Then, gentlemen, I have to ask you to give your 
best thanks to Mr. Schick. My. Schick neglects no opportunity of doing 
that which the Committee wishes. There is not a bit of ground opened 
in Jerusalem, there is nothing found there, but he has his eyes upon it, 
and, if possible, supplies us with the information quite truthfully. 
I would ask you then to give Mr. Schick, as you did last year, your 
thanks for his continued efforts, and the faithful reports which he has 
made to the Fund. 

The resolution was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

The Cuairman.—Then, gentlemen, Mr. Bliss has only been one year 
with us, but his letters tell you that he is earnest. He had some experi- 
ence with Mr. Petrie in Egypt, before he went to Palestine, and I hope 
that in the future he may outdo Mr. Petrie himself, but he has got to 
win his spurs in that respect. I should like to thank him for the efforts 
he has already made. 

This vote of thanks was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman.—Now, gentlemen, in the Report there is a statement 
about Mr. Armstrong. I should like you to look in that corner of the 
room at that raised map. I am deeply indebted to Mr. Armstrong, for 
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were there no one here in whom [ could place implicit confidence, I 
should have no easy mind. I should be constantly coming here with 
great effort to myself; but with Mr. Armstrong about it is different. 
I would therefore ask you to thank one so faithful as Mr. Armstrong 
has been, to give him your best thanks, and to express our hope that 
he may continue to discharge his duties to our satisfaction as well as 
he has done in the past. 

This vote was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman.—Then there is the Honorary Secretary. There are 
two telegrams waiting for him to-day. Something has prevented Walter 
Besant being with us. He fully intended to be here, but he is not here. 
He is a busy man. Sometimes, J think, taking too much upon his hands, 
for it may close a useful life too soon. I ask you to thank our 
Honorary Secretary for the time he has given to us, and the interest he 
still takes in our success. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The Cuairman.—And lastly, though not least, there is the Editor of 
our Quarterly Statement. Net a word that has been said about the Notes 
and Queries, or in what way the Statement can be improved, will have 
fallen upon ears that have not listened, and he will think and see whether 
the proposal can be carried out. I need not say how and in what manner 
the Quarterly Statement is conducted. I was delighted to hear one speaker 
remark that it is read with interest. The Statement ought to have a 
more extensive reading, but I meet with it at times where I do not 
expect it, and find that the effects of our Quarterly Statements are of the 
most beneficial character, that they do guide people to the reading of 
the Bible, and the study of the Bible. Persons who in their schooldays 
looked upon the Bible asa book of punishment which they were com- 
pelled to read are now looking upon it as a book of pleasure to be studied 
and thought of. It is a great thing that all our work in Palestine has 
tended to confirm every year the accuracy of the Bible. I wish we could 
have more subscribers. We should then be more powerful. Every 
expenditure is made with economy, strict economy. I do look into the 
expenditure of all monies for every purpose. I am in a position of 
trust, and if subscribers should call upon me at any time to give an 
account of that trusteeship, I am always prepared. There is money that 
has come in for the excavations very well indeed. We have carefully 
and economically used that money, and we have done a very great deal 
with the money. I am certain that will be the general impression. 
Gentlemen, I thank you very much for your attendance to-day. I 
thank you for the kind observations you have made to help this Society. 
I do not know that there is anything more to say. Our meeting 
is completed, and I hope that at our next annual meeting every one of 
you will be present, and that we shall have a good account to give of the 
year’s work. 

The vote was unanimously approved. 

Mr. J. D. Crace.—Before the meeting breaks up I should like to ask 
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the members who are present to return one more vote of thanks, and 
that is to our excellent Chairman (cheers), whose energies seem equal to 
every occasion, and to the members of the Executive Committee. It is the 
Chairman who has attended every one of our meetings ; at any rate he has 
attended a majority in excess of any other member of the Committee. I 
‘believe he has only been once absent, and that through ill-health. There 
is hardly a detail, financial or otherwise, with which the Chairman is not 
more intimately acquainted than any other member of the Committee, 
and his efforts are just as fresh, as energetic, now as they were so many 
years ago when he accepted the post, with a diffidence which was quite 
unnecessary, as events have proved. I shall venture to ask his permission 
to put that to the vote for him. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

The CHarirman.—Thank you, gentlemen ; thank you, indeed. I feel as 
LT always felt that the thanks to your Chairman is a vote of thanks to your 
whole Executive Committee. Were it not for them it would be scarcely 
possible for me to get on with the work, but I have an excellent Com- 
mittee ; their hearts are in their work, every one of them. I havea 
‘Committee of an extraordinary kind. I could hardly repeat all the 
qualifications of my Committee ; but here I am, and they allow me to be 
their head, and to assist in their labours. I can assure you that your 
thanks just given are well earned by every member. I thank you for 
thanking them, and I will convey to them your thanks. Let me con- 
gratulate you on the nucleus of our museum. Look around here ; last 
year and the year before and for several years it was at the South 
Kensington Museum, but it was comparatively hidden there, though it 
was open to the public, and we told everybody. But everyone did not 
find that little corner where the things were placed. We were compelled 
to remove them. We had no place to put them in, so for the last two or 
three years we put them in boxes and deposited them at Taylor’s to be 
taken care of, and now for the first time we have a place in which to 
exhibit them. Look even at those lamps before me; what a delight and 
a charm—a charm that grows upon you. The gentlemen who have taken 
an interest in this Fund may now take a greater interest in it through 
seeing our collections. I would ask everyone to take a deeper interest in 
it, and to enlist as many others as they can, for certain I am that there is 
not a gentleman or an educated person who will take up our works and 
read them, but he will be more and more interested in the subjects to 
which they relate. I thank you in the name of the Committee for the 
kind vote you have just passed. 

The Committee then adjourned. 
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HERR SCHICK’S REPORTS. 
JERUSALEM, July 14th, 1891. 


THERE are several small things which seem to me of some interest to 
members of the Palestine Exploration Fund, so I think it right to report 
on them. 

1. Foundation of Present City Wall—t have already on two former 
occasions reported that the present western town wall from the Jaffa Gate 
northwards is not founded on the rock, but in some places standing simply 
on earth. I have now to report that I made this observation again at a 
third place. The building outside the Jaffa Gate, in which had been the 
office of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, was taken down and built up 
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again on a much grander scale, requiring new and better foundations. On 
digging just in front of the present town wall to a great depth only black 
earth and rubbish were found, no natural soil. They went down about 
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24 feet below the level of the street and no rock was reached, so it is proved 
that there the wall stands on a layer of made earth from 25 to 30 feet high. 
When I saw it I was fearing the wall might fall and bury the workmen. 
On the map, scale z355, the surface of the road is there given as 2,530 
feet above the sea, the rock where now the town wall stands must, there- 
fore, be about 2,480, or perhaps a little more, rising rapidly towards east. 

2. Remains of Old Wall inside City—As I have stated in a former 
report, the Roman Catholics are demolishing a group of houses and 
building a large new school at the eastern part of the Harat Dew el 
*franj, north-west of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, north of the 
street where on the map the word EFRANJ stands. As several things of 
interest were found, I send a copy of part of the said map, with the 
new discoveries marked. The highest point in this square is about 
2,520 feet, at other points it is much lower. There was found a kind of 
passage or road cut into the rock 7 and 8 feet deep and 6 feet wide, its 
bottom declining towards the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which 
direction it runs. It was laid bare for a length of about 15 feet; it ends 
abruptly in the east at a wall (with an opening) about 6 feet thick 
of very well hewn, but not large, only moderate sized, stones. At its 
eastern front there is a great quantity of rubbish. About 20 feet west of 
the said wall another and still thicker wall was found of larger stones, 
even 6 and 7 feet long some of them, and about 2 feet high. The direc- 
tion of both (running parallel) is towards the south, as shown in the 
plan. These remains have for me a great interest. By studying the 
walls of Jerusalem (ancient and modern) I found that some Christian 
writers say that Constantine’s buildings, or the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, reached to the western town wall (see “Tobler Top.” Jeru- 
salem, i, p. 185, and “Golgotha,” p. 16). This “western town wall” 
could not be Hadrian’s, which was at that time destroyed, and which had 
to be built by the Christians—the part from the Jaffa to the Damascus 
Gate—in a.D. 1063, from which time this quarter was assigned to the 
Christians. Without going into detail and argumentation, I wish only to 
say that I believe Hadrian’s north-western wall decayed, and was for a 
long time not wanted, as in this quarter there were no houses, or only a 
few. So when Constantine had built the Church, the Church wanted 
protection, and a wall was built near to it on the west side, which wall 
was restored and improved by Eudoxia the Empress. This (western) 
wall began either at the corner of the so-called ancient “second” wall, or 
as I rather think started from the noxwthern end of the ancient “broad 
wall,” which is the dam or mound wall on the eastern or valley side of 
Hezekiah’s Pool, of which I have in 1846 yet seen a piece, where now a 
house stands. It consisted of very large stones, which were broken up 
and used as common mason’s stones. Such large stones were met with 
and broken when Messrs. Bergheim’s office was established, north of the 
said pool and west of the Church of the Sepulchre, and now such a wall 
is found farther north, as described above. From this latter point it may 
have gone towards the ancient tower west of Damascus Gate, in some 
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such way as I have indicated with a dotted line. When, afterwards, 
Hadrian’s wall was again restored (as above mentioned) by the Christians, 
and the space embraced by-and-by filled with houses, the wall imme- 
diately west of the Church had no more any importance, and so its stones. 
were used up in building the convents, &c. 

3. Protestant Burial Ground.—There is an intention to enlarge the 
buildings of the late “ Bishop Gobat’s School,” for which a portion of the 
burial ground is asked for, with the promise to give for it a larger piece 
of ground down in the valley. To effect this change a wall was made by 
the Church Missionary Society along the road going down to the valley. 
As this road had to be made somewhat wider, and the wall wanted a 
proper foundation, the rock which is near the surface was laid bare 
throughout. At the point where the contour 2,359 crosses the road, the 
opening of a rock-cut cave appeared. This cave was roundish in shape, 
about 18 feet in diameter, and more than a man high—as there was 
much earth in it, I could not get the exact height. It was no tomb, 
simply a cave, fit for shelter, or to keep things there. I tried to 
persuade the builders to utilise the cave for some purpose, but as the 
entrance was situated a little lower than the surface of the road, which 
caused some difficulty, they walled it up. On the ground lower down I 
observed very large blocks of rude stones which one might think to be 
rock, so I made some excavations in the hope to find something of import- 
ance, but found simply a kind of dry wall (or fence) along the contour 
2,389. These stones are 10 feet or more long and broad, unshaped, not 
hewn, put upright on the surface of the rock, their smoother sides 
towards the outside (downwards). As the line kept on the same level, 
I suppose that a path or road went along (on the out or valley side) east- 
wards to the road coming down from “ Bab Neby Daud,” and perhaps 
even farther eastwards. Such walls, at some distance one from the other, 
the one nearest the city being always the higher, seem to have girded round 
the hill slopes of the Holy City, as can be shown also on other sides, and 
added to the strength of the fortification. 

4, Watercourse providing the ancient City with water from North-west.— 
That such a watercourse once existed has been known fora long time. 
Sir Charles Wilson writes in his Notes : “ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” 
1865, page 81—“ There are remains of a conduit coming in on the north- 
west of the city, first discovered when building the new Russian Con- 
vent (5), and since found at some buildings belonging to Mr. Berg- 
heim (4), and also within the town when digging for the foundations of 
part of the Latin Patriarch’s house (1 and 2); at the two last places it. 
was visible during the stay of the surveying party at Jerusalem, but it. 
could not be traced beyond the Russian buildings, or found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is hard to say from whence the water came. The sketch 
shows its size and construction.” 

Since this was written further remains of this conduit were found, 
and I have always kept an eye upon the matter. In the enclosed plan 
I give a rough copy of the Ordnance Survey Plan, in which I have. 
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inserted the pieces found until now, and numbered them from 1 to 10, 
of which 1 to 5 are already mentioned in Sir Charles Wilson’s report 
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above quoted, except No. 3, which was found by a Greek priest, 
digging in his garden. When in 1865 the English Mission built the 
boundary wall of their Sanitorium, under my direction, a long piece 
(No. 10) was found ; the continuation towards the town went under the 
road itself, so I could not follow it. When about 18 years ago Dr. Chaplin 
built a house, a longer piece (No. 7) was found, and the new wall put 
into it, saving so the foundation diggings. When in 1882 I built my 
house, and the boundary wall of it, I found a destroyed piece, and also a 
still preserved piece (at No. 8), and when in 1889 the Russians made the 
sewer for their building as shown in the enclosed plan with dotted 
lines, two preserved pieces were met with, No. 5 and No. 6. 

Recently the municipality corrected in some degree the road coming 
from the Damascus Gate, and meeting the Jaffa road at the Sanitorium, 
when a long piece of this conduit was laid bare (No. 9) into which a branch 
canal enters, coming from the surroundings of the Sheikh’s tomb. Further 
west, or beyond No. 10, no piece or trace of such a conduit was met with, 
although there has been much digging and clearing for building houses. 
From thefarthest known point in the west to No. 4,near the town, the decline 
is very gentle, but enough that the water might run very well. From 4 to 
1 the decline is greater, and from 10 westwards, if the conduit continued 
near the surface, it would rise much, unless there were a tunnel. The 
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question where the water came from is even, until now, not answered, if 
one thinks of water froma source or spring. But I think, after taking 
everything into consideration, that this was not the case, but that the con- 
duit simply acted as a collector of the rain-water, falling on the high, but 
flat, ground of the north-western plateau, and I hope one day to find 
traces in the region which I have marked No. 11. 

T have also to remark that whilst Sir Charles Wilson’s sketch, above 
referred to, gives slanting sides to the greater part of the conduit, at other 
places it was found with perpendicular sides, and also in some places 
deeper, as for instance at my house (No. 8), where it was 30 inches deep : 
the whole was filled with a very fine earth, the sediment of the once 
running water. It consisted of sammaka, or the common red earth, which 
was to me a proof that the rain-water of the neighbouring ground flowed 
in bringing this sediment with it, and that no spring water was running 
in the conduit. 

5. Some Innovations at Jerusalem.—As I am not always in a position to 
report on discoveries of old things, I think it expedient, and interesting, 
to report also on modern changes and affairs. If one who knew Jerusalem, 
but has not recently visited it, should now approach it, he would, if 
coming from the west, hardly recognise it until he enters the Gate. So 
many new houses have been built, most of them covered with tiled roofs, 
that the city, and especially the suburbs, have quite a different appear- 
ance. Coming out from the so-called Jaffa Gate, one has, on the left 
hand, a new Custom House, and looking down the valley, towards the 
south, he sees a large building erected on the heap of rubbish brought 
there during the last 30 years. It isa kind of playhouse or theatre; in 
its lower rooms, horses and carriages are kept. Since the Bethlehem road 
was made, some years ago, people have built shops and houses along it, 
and even in the bottom of the valley the Jews have recently erected 
several houses, small and large. But if the spectator goes on a few steps, 
looking towards the west, he has, on his left hand, first a khan, and then 
a row of shops, all built on rubbish (without foundations) ; to his right he 
has a grand building, those which were built 40 years ago, and in which 
were for many years the Custom House and the English consulate, having 
been pulled down, and much grander ones erected. Below there are 
shops and over them lodgings and rooms for offices, &c. 

Going on one comes to the point where the road divides. Here is anew 
building, used as a kind of club house for the upper class and called 
“casino.” Then follow shops, along the upper and lower road. On the 
left hand of the latter are a few houses, and from the former, a new road 
or street, going on straight, is made, and just where this begins the 
Armenian Convent has built a grand new hotel. On the ground floor are 
throughout shops along both roads. On the upper road there is, at another 
dividing of the road, a guard-house for soldiers, and further on shops and 
the coffee house belonging to the municipality. Having come to the 
crossing of roads, downwards (towards the south) the whole quarter is 
built over with houses, amongst which is the one belonging to Messrs. 
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Cook and Son, and a new large, yet unfinished, building of the French 
Sisters. 

On the other or eastern side are some smaller houses, and further on 
the new City Gate, outside of which are new good buildings, and opposite, 
first the French Hospital, then the very large French Pilgrim Home, and 
lower down, the new lodgings for the officers of the Russian Con- 
sulate. 

Farther to the west, along the Jaffa road, are, for a distance, shops on 
both sides, and behind the more permanent ones belonging to the munici- 
pality is the guard-house of the Police and Office of the roads. The 
remaining empty space there is to be made into a public garden. Behind 
this are Mr. Bergheim’s house and the two hotels, which have by this 
arrangement greatly diminished in value and convenience. There is no 
longer a camping place in front of them. On the left is the English 
Deaconesses’ house, the property of the Armenians. Opposite, inside the 
Russian wall, two buildings have been made: the larger as a hospital for 
patients with infectious diseases, and the smaller to keep and burn the 
things of such patients, or of the dead. To the Russian Mission House 
two additions have been made, and to the Pilgrim’s Home also an additional 
building. Beyond the wall on the west a very grand and costly 
Pilgrim’s Home has been erected by the Russian Orthodox Palestine 
Society, and further east, inside the wall, a building for the officers of this 
Society, also to the large Women’s Pilgrim’s Home an addition has been 
made, and an upper storey is to be added. The pool, which was formerly 
open, is arched over and made into a regular cistern, A sewer has been 
constructed at great expense, carrying off dirty water, &c., from the whole 
Russian building. It goes down to the Damascus Gate, enters the town 
sewer inside the wall, and so runs down to Siloah. On the Russian 
ground this new sewer has two branches, meeting outside in the road 
going down to the town gate. Opposite the Russian building on the 
east private houses are now built, in one of which Bishop Blyth resides. 

Tt will be understood that these are only some of the new buildings 
near the city. Farther out, towards the north-west, many new houses 
are built, to a great distance. Also on other sides of the city scattered 
new houses are to be seen, and every year their number increases, 
especially towards the north. 

At present J am making excavations at the ancient pool in the Upper 
Kedron Valley, or WAady el J6z, of which I will report in my next. The 
land is now sold to Jews, and I had to measure it, and so I got an 
opportunity of digging. Leave to do so in other places I have not yet 
been able to get, and must wait for a better opportunity, The digging 
for water, and the Siloah Stone affair, have caused all the hindrances. 
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REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS AT TELL-EL-HESY DURING 
THE SPRING OF 1891. 


By Freprrick Jonres Buiss, B.A. 


AurTHoucH Tell-el-Hesy was reached on March 5th, the weather rendered 
it impossible to begin work until Monday, March 16th. In the meantime 
some measurements had been taken, and a crop of barley had been bought, 
which covered the field where we had to dig. Later the crop of beans 
covering the Tell itself had to be purchased. Following the advice of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, with which my judgment accorded, I began my excava- 
tions in the northern part of what he marks on his map as the West 
Town, the section worked being bounded by a line running from the 
north-west corner of the mount to a point about 350 feet west, and by a line 
running thence 231 feet south. To have turned over the whole mass of 
earth in this field would have required the whole season, and though the 
place was known to be Amorite, I decided to make trial trenches first. In 
eight days we had examined the field by digging about 30 trenches, my 
orders to the workmen being to uncover native clay, though in some cases 
it was not necessary to reach this. The smallest depth of débris was 14 
feet, and the greatest 17. We found all the characteristic varieties of 
Amorite pottery, as described and drawn by Mr. Petrie, z.¢., comb-facing, 
ledge-handles, thick-brimmed bowls, polished burnishing, peculiar spouts 
and hole mouths. That the latter were apertures for drinking, I do not 
feel sure, for later on in the Tell we found similar holes in various vessels, 
including the thick Greek drab bowls ; some vessels contained two holes 
near together, or a number of holes. The painted Pheenician also 
occurred, sometimes being found in the lower depths, under archaic looking 
Amorite pottery. Jars filled with fine earth, and sometimes containing 
smaller vessels, were found buried, as in the place Mr. Petrie calls the 
cemetery. These were usually of the Phoenician type, and may belong to 
a later period than the débris of the field, but one bowl, 17 inches across, 
having ledge-handles, containing fine earth and a little brass serpent ring, 
was clearly Amorite. Not far from this we found a human skull with a 
bowl and lamp evidently placed in front of it. The distance between the 
two bowls being about the length of a man, suggested that these might 
have been placed at the head and the foot of a body, but on carefully 
uncovering the earth, we found that the bones between these were not 
human, and included the teeth of animals. 

We made a most careful search for walls. Brickwork full of straw 
was often found, and great care was used in trying to determine its face 
and direction, but though repeatedly we thought we had found a wall in 
position, further examination always proved it nothing but consolidated 
ruin and decay. There were many signs of burning, while some of the 
ruins seemed to be the result of overthrow. I finally dug a pit, 274 by 
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173 feet at the top and about 12 feet deep, where we reached the clay, 
hoping that by thus uncovering a larger area we might attain more satis- 
factory results. A study of the sides of this hole revealed a curious 
irregular stratification, with lines of brick, rough stonework, burning, and 
decay, which indicated the ruins of three or four towns. Evident brick- 
work was found here as elsewhere, but in a ruined condition, out of which 
no order could be evolved. Workmen who, later in the Tell, traced obscure 
brick walls quite cleverly, and who last year uncovered walls for Mr. 
Petrie, were quite baffled by the decay in the west town. I was reluct- 
antly obliged to decide that it was in a hepelessly ruined and consolidated 
condition, and that to spend any more time upon it would be unwise. In 
the large pit, at a depth of 8 feet, we found the fragment of a clay tray, 
with a rim an inch or two high, and a diameter of about 4 feet. It hada 
red face, with the polished Amorite burnishing in crossing lines. It was 
evidently in position, as it seemed to have been placed in a bed of mud. 
It was probably a place for baking bread, a fire of twigs being kindled in 
one part of it, and the dough being placed in the other, or else placed in 
the heated tray and covered over with ashes. At the bottom of the hole, 
in the native clay, there was a squared hole, like a grave, about 34 feet deep, 
filled with decayed brick. 

One and a half feet under the soil in this west town there was found 
a piece of cement flooring, of an irregular shape, curving upwards for an 
inch or more at the edges, about 6 feet long and 4 feet wide, with a 
narrow outlet at one end, descending apparently to a pit. This was 
probably some sort of a press for wine or dibs. Near by, and hardly 
more than two feet under the surface, was found a rough room with mud 
walls, in which there was very little straw, of varying thickness. In the 
course of digging various objects were found, such as stones with holes, 
used for weights in weaving, flints, door sockets, fragments of bronze, 
including a small cow-bell, a stone worn at the side as if by a rope, &c. 
Rude pavements and irregular masses of rough stones built together were 
found in various places. Long thin lines of black decay suggested human 
burials. Out of justice to the owners of the land we filled all trenches 
and pits dug, and smoothed the surface for the ploughing. 

The work on the Tell has been necessarily one of detail. The work 
of determining the historical periods from a study of the east face, and 
of tracing the various city walls by a judicious series of trenches having 
been done with so much skill by Mr. Petrie, there remained for his 
successor the more laborious task of cutting down the mound itself in 
search for walls of dwellings which might remain, together with any 
objects which might happily be found. I saw at once that to cut down 
the whole mound by layers covering the entire area would be such slow 
work that at the end of the season but a small depth could be reached 
without increasing the workmen beyond one’s powers of superintendence. 
Jf it were merely a question of removing rubbish it would be easy 
keeping 150 men hard at work, but when each man has to be strictly 
watched lest he destroy some wall or overlook some small object, I find 
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35 men quite enough. Our average was under this, as we had to reduce 
the numbers while waiting for the tram and while laying it down, and 
the last two weeks the numbers were very small on account of the 
harvest, which finally compelled us to close the work on May 15th 
Thirty-five diggers means over a hundred work-people, for each man has 
two girls or women or boys to carry the earth to the trucks or to the side 
of the hill. I chose the northern half of the mound to begin on, because 
earth could be more easily disposed of at that end. As I wrote the 
Committee, my original plan was to cut down through the whole 
northern half, but three weeks’ work determined me to further limit 
the area to the north-east quarter of the mound. 

Beginning at the well at the centre of the east side (see Plate III, 
Mr. Petrie’s ‘‘ Lachish”) I drew a line to the west, and from a point on 
this, about 100 feet from the well, I drew another line about 120 feet long, 
somewhat north-west to the northern slope. Within these limits we have 
cut down the mound to an average depth of 12 feet 4 inches, the greatest 
depth (near the well) being 18} feet. 

Accordingly, in round numbers, we have thrown in seven and a half 
weeks down on the river bed 140,000 cubic feet of earth and stones. 
Our area of work is now, of course, bounded on the south and west by 
cliffs of our own making, while at the east we are from 7 to 183 feet 
nearer the river bed than when we began. At the north we have almost 
reached the base of what Mr. Petrie calls Manasseh’s Wall, so that 
following his chronology we have been working in the later Jewish 
periods. The accompanying tracings of Petrie’s plans will give a rough 
idea of the section worked. I may add that from a distauce the Tell now 
produces a strange effect, having lost so big a slice from its north-east 
corner. I enclose a poor photograph showing the depth of the excava- 
tions. 

In the first three or four feet of digging we found many graves, made in 
the rubbish of the last constructions. One grave was in perfect condition 
—a space hollowed out in the shape of a coffin with slabs placed across 
the top. It contained a skeleton, the skull being towards the east, and 
bracelets made of blue glass, such as are worn to-day. In connection 
with human bones and other supposed graves, there were bracelets of glass 
and of twisted brass, with anklets, precisely such as may be bought in any 
Arab market, beads and agates, such as the Arabs bury with their dead 
women. Thin glass was also found, also pipe heads, of a somewhat 
different shape from those in use to-day. A brass medal of the time of 
Abd el Hamid, notched so as to be tied under the chin, may or may not 
belong to the grave period, or it might have been dropped by a woman 
tending the crops on the hill. Another grave had not only slabs laid 
across it, but was partially lined with stones. This graveyard is un- 
doubtedly Arab, and may not be more than a century or two old. I 
place it as far back as that as, until we covered it, its existence did not 
seem to be known, no objection being made to my digging there by the 
Arabs. The method of burial is such as obtains to-day. 
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These latest constructions in the rubbish of which the graves were 
dug were evidently very rough. We found quantities of stones from the 
river bed, in one or two cases built into rude walls, in others laid in rough 
pavements, not complete enough to plan. The remains of brick were 
mouldy and decayed, and very few traces of walling remained. The 
pottery showed a large quantity of thin, white-faced sherds of the late 
Pheenician or Jewish type, I should judge. One large jar was found 
whole, standing on its mouth upon stones, evidently thus placed. 

The foundations of the first town of which any sort of a plan could be 
made were reached at a depth of about 64 feet at the south end of the 
section, and at about 34 feet at the north end. As the hill slopes down 
towards the north ina grade of 1 foot in 10, one would naturally expect that 
the bases of various towns had a similar incline. Such, however, is not the 
case, the north and south parts being nearly on a level—if anything, the 
north end being a trifle higher. Perhaps during the last period the 
buildings were higher and more numerous in the centre of the hill, thus 
producing more rubbish, and the rain scouring may have been greater 
towards the north. This town was in a very ruinous state, hardly worth 
planning, but I give a drawing to show its condition. As will be seen, 
the walls were the best in the north-west quarter, where a clean face was 
obtained and the thickness could be measured. The dimensions of one 
brick were 144 inches by 9 by 5. The dozen tannirs, or pit ovens, which 
were found proved that the ancient inhabitants of the Tell baked their 
bread in the same manner as the modern Syrians bake theirs. A pit is 
sunk in the floor of the house, or in a hut outside, two or three feet in 
depth, and is plastered with mud, which is built up for a few inches above 
the floor. The ground is levelled at the bottom of the pit, and salt is placed 
upon it before the layer of mud is plastered down. My man, Yusif, found 
salt in place under the mud. The tannfirs we found were irregularly circu- 
lar, one having an average diameter of 85 centimetres, another of 80 centi- 
metres. The sides were baked hard, showing use. I may explain that 
a fire is made at the bottom of the pit, and the dough, flattened out by 
hand, is stuck against the heated sides to bake. The first tannfir we 
found had been repaired by potsherds where the mud sides had given 
way. Fragments of similar ovens had also been found in the first foot 
or two of soil. A small pit with a diameter of 22 inches, and with thick 
sides of yellow brick, may have been used for storing corn. 

In one place we came across a quantity of fine red earth, such as is 
used to-day in colouring the mud floors and walls, which are then 
polished. We found several jars evidently buried with intention. Mr, 
Petrie suggests a connection with heathen sacrifices in the apostate 
Jewish times for the jar burials in what he calls the cemetery outside the 
town enclosure. Near one of the ovens a jar, 24 inches in height, and 
44 at its largest circumference, was found lying on its side. It seems to 
have been filled with fine soft earth after it had been put in position, as 
the earth seems to have been pressed down by the hand, being lighter on 
top. It contained bones, a stone, a flint, and a potsherd. Near it was a 
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long cylindrical vessel with no handles. I do not feel sure of the purpose 
for these jar burials. We dug for two days in the “cemetery ” and found, 
as did Mr. Petrie, jars with flasks inside, but no bones. Ibrahim Effendi 
suggests that they may have been buried by the inhabitants when fleeing 
from an approaching enemy. The stonework in this period was all rude. 
only a few squared stones appeared, and these showed no clear dressing, 
Two stones with markings were found, of which I took a squeeze, and 
give arough sketch. 

The most characteristic pottery included the Greek drab bowls (see 
No. 222, Plate IX, Mr. Petrie’s “ Lachish”), the immense loop handles 
(Nos. 225, 226), small Jewish jars, and a thin brittle ware of purplish black, 
mostly in the shape of jars with full bodies, short necks, and large mouths, 
with two small handles reaching from the neck to the mouth. Polished 
Greek black and red ware was scattered through the town; also frag- 
ments of immensely thick vessels, sloping to a point like a walking-stick, 
or ending in a knob. Hundreds of potsherds were turned up and 
examined by me every day, in the unfulfilled hope of an inscription, the 
men having strict orders to throw nothing away. 

After planning the remains of the first town we cleared them away, 
and began to dig towards the foundations of the second, which we found 
at a depth of 103 feet (from the top) at the south, and about 5} at the 
north end. The first thing to be noticed was a curious stratification of 
fine clear yellow sand near the east side, covering an irregular space 
17 feet by 10, on an average 6 inches deep. In some cases the sand over- 
spread stone pavements. In one place it lay between two strata of burnt 
stuff. This second town had been fiercely burned, as ashes lay almost 
everywhere, im some places to a considerable depth. It looks as if the 
sand had been a heap collected for making mortar, and after the houses 
had been destroyed by fire and the place deserted for a time, had been 
blown by the wind into the wavy stratification in which we found it. 
A new feature in this town consisted in the pits dug in the rubbish of the 
town below. These were irregularly circular, with diameters varying 
from 5 to 9} feet. In some cases they had been lined with mud, which 
by a sharp tap of the pick could be made to fall off from the sides. Some 
had a fine coating of whitewash on walls and flooring. A fine thread of 
white in the cut made by the blow of the pick sometimes revealed this 
infinitely fine white coating which had remained for hundreds of years. 

At Bureir (six miles from the Tell), pits for storing wheat are still used 
as in other parts of the country, notably the Hauran, but they usually 
narrow towards the top to a small mouth which is closed by a stone. The 
pits in the hill had straight sides, 3 or 4 feet high. I think, however, 
that they are granaries, the narrowing upper part of their walls having 
been ruined down. If the original depth of the pits was 10 feet, it is 
possible that they have belonged to the first and not to the second town. 
They were usually filled with fine feathery ashes, easily distinguishable 
from the more conglomerate decay in which they were dug. Much broken 
pottery was found in them The sides of one pit showed a curious strati- 
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fication of burning at an angle of 50°. One pit had deep rat holes in its 
sides. Grains of wheat and barley were found in several of them. How- 
ever, that these were remains of what had been stored in the pit is not 
clear, as in this fiercely burned town I found a stratum of burned barley 
covering a space ten feet square, to a depth varying from two inches to a 
foot. We also found burned sesame, pulse, grape-seeds, &c. When Dr. 
Post has examined these I will report his opinion. 

In the town above, walls in two cases gave a hint of taking a circular 
course, showing that similar pits were found there also. From the plan 
it will be seen that one pit is surrounded by walls. A curious incident in 
this town was a quantity of snail shells, hundreds in number, forming 
quite a feature in the stratification. I confess to no theory on this subject. 
Yusif, however, thought it confirmed the suggestions of Greek influence, 
as shown by the pottery, as he had heard the Greeks were fond of snails ! 
Several stone door sockets turned up. A ruined fireplace looked as if it 
might have had compartments on either side for baking. Tanntrs also 
appeared. 

At the north end of the town we uncovered two houses in very fair 
condition ; I speak of them as two, for though contiguous there seems to 
have been no door between them. The east wall of the room marked A 
on Plan is worn away by the destruction of the cliff. A brick taken 
from its outer built wall measured 20 x 10} X 64 inches. The inside 
bricks were smaller. The bricks were plastered over with a mud coating. 
Room A contained an oven in the floor. The north and south walls were 
3 feet thick, and west wall 2 feet 7 inches. The floor of the room marked 
B was 6 inches higher, and was spread over to a depth varying from 5 to 
8 inches with burned barley. The brick, originally of a brown colour, 
containing little straw, was burned a salmon colour by the fire which 
had destroyed the grain stored for some winter hundred of years gone by. 
Between rooms A and D, D and E, B and C, doorways were found 23 to 
3 feet wide. Between E and C, and E and F, the walls were 4 feet thick. 
Between F and H the wall was only 1 foot 8 inches thick. These houses 
seem to have been built against the north city wall, but in the town 
below we found the face of the city wall a few feet further in, ze., to the 
north. Still, it is possible that the city wall may have been thickened in 
the later town. The brickwork is much better in shape and material than 
that found in the modern villages of the district. In room C we found a 
stone about a yard long, roughly scooped out to hold water, possibly for a 
smith to dip the ironin, The walls of the rooms F, G, H, and I were built 
of a redder brick, containing more straw. H had been fiercely burned, and 
many fallen bricks were found, so hardened by fire that it was difficult 
to break them with a hammer. To the west of H we found many brick 
weaver’s weights. Some were round, some shaped like pears or turnips, 
all had a punctured hole by which they could be fastened to the wooden 
pegs on which the skeins were wound. They varied from the size of a 
top to that of a large fist. I find in the weavers’ places in Beirfit rough 
stones used as weights, but no artificially rounded stones or brick weights 
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as at Tell Hesy. The only objection to supposing these rounded bricks 
weights, is that it would take such a quantity to weigh the skeins down. 
In the photograph of pottery which I send these weights may be seen, 
In room I there were many jars, mostly broken, some containing seeds. 
The pottery had a dirty, oily look ; possibly oil had been stored in this 
room, which may have accounted for its fierce conflagration. The recess 
(Z), in the north wall of this room, had a place like a seat, and to the left 
of this was a higher recess (Y) like a modern yuk, where beds may be 
placed in the daytime. In the walls of the recess (X) there were holes 
scooped out, such as are found at Malula and wherever mud houses are 
built for storing small objects. The walls here were good to a height of 
3 or 4 feet: J is evidently a small storeroom, with a partition which 
never went to the roof. At first we supposed the round constructions 
to be pillars, but finally decided that they were originally hollow, 
evidently places for store. The western partition was of one thickness of 
large bricks, one which we took out whole being 20 x 20 x 5 inches. This 
closet was also filled with burned cereals, some of which were clinging to 
the mud plastering. Near the foundations of this town was found our 
only inscribed object, a rude lampstand with a few letters scratched across 
its base, but out of the centre—APHEBAP. ‘The pottery of this 
second town varied little from that of the town above; the Greek black 
and red polished ware was quite as plentiful, and if anything the pieces 
with patterns were more common. A very few pieces with Amorite 
characteristics turned up, such as ledge handles; also some stray fragments 
of the painted Pheenician ware. 

After clearing away the walls of the second town we dug down for 
about eight feet at the south end of one section, and some four or five at 
the north end, nearly to the base of what Mr. Petrie calls Manasseh’s 
wall. So consolidated was the stuff through which we had to dig, that 
it is difficult to say whether we were working in the débris of one or of two 
towns. In some places the soil was clayey and of a greenish-grey, very 
hard to cut through. Rooms A, B, and C, in the plan of the second town, 
were built on ruins of similar walls in this third period. Signs of other 
walls were found, but not satisfactory enough to plan. Many pits were 
found, usually more symmetrical than in the town above. One, with a 
diameter of 94 feet, apparently a perfect circle, had straight sides 3} feet 
high, and contained many potsherds. Another, with a diameter of 13 
feet, seemed to have an outlet, as a line of stones led to the edge of the 
Tell. The stones were fallen upon each other, but from the spaces between 
it seemed probable there might have been a sort of drain. Against this 
theory was the fact that the end of the supposed drain was a trifle lower 
at the pit, but on the other hand it is possible that the stones here may 
have sunk and settled, as they were placed on light débris, while at their 
east end they were laid on hard brickwork. Pit ovens were found and a 
fireplace on which a pot might be rested. The pottery differed little from 
that above, but the deteriorated form of the Amorite burnishing was 
rather more common, and some new shapes eppeared. The Greek pottery 
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was as common as ever, and the fragment with the figure was from this 
period. A stone, 18 inches long by 12 wide, was found with a clean cut 
in it four inches deep, dressed evidently with the long stroke picking. 
Also another dressed stone turned up, evidently flaked and pocked. 
Through all the towns many sea-shells were found, some punctured with 
holes, evidently intended for ornament. Fragments of iron and bronze 
appeared—large nails, handles of vases, a knife, &c. Also many flints. 

It was a disappointment to find this part of the work so unprofitable. 
An examination of the east face of the Tell gives some hint in advance of 
what may be expected below, and if we go on digging in this section 
we will soon come to a great many stones. Whether these will turn out 
all to be rough like those above, or hewn and carved like the pilasters 
found by Mr. Petrie in the south-west part of the mound, it is impossible 
to say. From the great number of pits found it looks as if the dwellings 
may not have been so numerous in the part of the Tell where we have 
been digging, but what is true of the towns above may not be true of 
those below. Having got so far down in this section it is my plan, if the 
Committee approves, to continue work in the same area in the autumn, and 
if everything is favourable, I may hope to get down towards the Amorite 
period, if not into it, though the latter is improbable, as the amount of 
stuff to be removed from this fourth of the hill is enormous. When the 
base of the earliest Amorite town is reached, it can be decided whether 
the results obtained from this section will justify the additional two 
years’ task of removing the rest of the hill. If the extremely consoli- 
dated condition of the west town and the absence of objects therein is 
any criterion of what may be expected in the Amorite layers of the Tell, 
the prospects for rich finds are not very bright. 

I cannot close my report without expressing my great sense of 
obligation to my friend, Mr. Flinders Petrie, who, during the month of 
January at the Pyramid of Meydum in Egypt, gave me instructions in 
the many details of excavation in general, and of the work at Tell-el-Hesy 
in particular, with a cordiality and patience that were unfailing. So 
clearly had he described the place to me, that when I saw the Tell for the 
first time, its details had a familiar air. Such genius as his for excavation 
is indeed rare. With Ibrahim Adham Effendi el-Khaldi, descendant of 
the great Khalid who took Syria for Mohammed, my relations were most 
friendly from beginning to end. He filled his post in a gentlemanly and 
honourable manner. In an unsettled country of Bedawin his presence 
was a source of security. 

The gratitude of the Fund is due to the Rev. Dr. Elliott, of Gaza, for 
his kindness in permitting the tram and tents, &c., to be stored at the 
Mission premises during the summer. 

My foreman, Yusif, was an invaluable aid, as he had a talent for 
disentangling brick walls from the surrounding débris, and for getting 
the best out of the workmen, and that not. by severity as much as by tact 
and by kind and just treatment. 

June 10th, 1891. 
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EXCAVATING FROM ITS PICTURESQUE SIDE. 
By Freprrick Jones Buiss, B.A. 


The rolling country of Philistia with its rich red soil and its 
‘varying and vivid greenness was a genuine surprise to me. Our tents 
were placed where the land rises towards the crests and ridges at the 
south-west of Tell-el-Hesy. In every direction we could look at the 
delicious green of wheat, barley, and grass. Only one tree was in sight, 
and that crowned a small pyramidal hill two miles away. Far away to 
the east stretched the blue line of the Judzan hills, sometimes clear and 
sharp, again pale and mysterious. The spring flowers followed each 
other in bewildering variety. The glowing scarlet of the rich-textured 
anemone with its heart of black velvet was succeeded by the yellower red 
of the ranunculus, coarser and tougher in fibre, which in turn gave way 
to the fragile poppy, with its almost metallic sheen. So abundant were 
the flowers that they even grew within the tent! During the spring 
months the climate is delightful. I do not hesitate to say that it 
is far more bracing than the climate of Beirit. The nights were often 
cold, and the early mornings sharp. In early April we had two or three 
days of severe sirocco, which occurred again in May, but in general we 
sutfered little from the heat. Unfortunately, the water from the 
springs near the Tell becomes stagnant and foul in May, and the Arabs 
had much to say of the malaria. I think we felt a touch of it before we 
left. 

The sharp ridge to the south-west of the town, shown by Mr. Petrie 
to have been surmounted by seven feet of rampart, made a beautiful pro- 
menade, when one wished to see the sun go down after aday of hard work. 
Looking over the green sea of verdure I felt much as if I were pacing 
up and down the deck of a steamer. Life had the pleasant monotony 
of a voyage at Tell-el-Hesy, especially for the first six weeks, during 
which time the workmen, whom we may call the crew, did not change. 

As far as I could make out, the mound is called Tell-el-’Helu, or the 
Sweet Mound, from the springs of sweet water, as often as Tell-el-’ Hesy, 
which is spelled with the hard ’H and pronounced to rhyme with missy. 
Sheikh Harb, the head of the Jubarat Arabs of that district, told 
me that the term Muleihah, is applied to the part of the WAdy several 
miles to the south-west, and is not used for the WAdy near the Tell. 
He did not know the name Jizair which Mr. Petrie applies to the 
stream joining the Hesy at the mound, following the map I suppose 
which writes Jizair as a name of that stream a few miles to the south- 
west. Sheikh Harb calledit Wady el Kaneitrah, from the mound, about 
a mile from Tell-el-Hesy. 

I have never seen so strange an action of water as in this region. As 
Petrie points out, the soil is sandy with a cap of clay. I suppose that 
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after a heavy shower the water collects in the more level places, running” 
off a slight incline until it reaches a place where the clay is thin, which 
suddenly gives way, when the water at once washes away the sand below, 
making deep irregular channels with almost perpendicular sides. The 
unusually severe rains of last spring altered the courses of roads. It was 
strange to find one’s progress across a plain stopped by a sudden chasm 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, and thirty feet wide. 

In the field west of the hill where Mr. Petrie dug, it was always 
possible to tell just where he had made a pit or trench by the luxuriance 
of the crop at any point. We turned over a lot of earth in this same 
Amorite field, and I daresay that next year’s crop will be something very 
rich in consequence. The owners of the crops are an old man and his 
three sons, Bedawin. It was with the oldest son that we had our prin- 
cipal negotiations. They were at first very suspicious of us. After a 
day or two I asked the name of the eldest son, and after a little hesita- 
tion he said, “ Hussein.” ‘ But,” I said, “I have put it down in my note 
book as ‘ Nasul, how is that?” The young man looked foolish. “That is 
what I gave as my name to the gentleman last year, for I was afraid to 
have him write down my real name.” It was quite touching to see how 
devoted they all became when, thanks to Yusif’s diplomacy and real 
friendliness, we gained their confidence and affection ; whereas at first 
they were always bothering us about harm done to crops ; later they quite 
trusted that we meant to do the honest thing by them. The second 
brother, Jema’an, is a short, broad-chested fellow, with clear brown eyes, 
and a face as smooth as a girl’s. It was a fine sight to see him stalk over 
the field, his cloak almost touching the ground, bristling with sword and 
pistols. The contrast between his abrupt and guttural speech and his 
winning manner made him an interesting anomaly. Salami, the son of 
Hussein, was the most comical little will-o’-the-wisp I ever saw. Though 
only five or six years old he used to pasture the cows. He was always 
bare-headed, and his hair was curiously cut with a long tuft hanging down 
behind. One moonlight night we visited the camp to see some dancing, 
and Salami’s alert, active movements, as he sped from group to group, 
picking up the coloured matches we fired and threw, were most amusing. 
He declared his intention of coming off with me and becoming a Nusrani. 
He would often come to the tent for a tin or a lump of sugar. 

We had many friends among the Bedawin. Sheikh Harb often came 
to see Ibrahim Effendi. He had a gentle melancholy manner, and an 
almost whining way of speech, nor is his dress at all rich as would befit 
the chief sheikh. Another principal sheikh we found more interesting. 
As he is an outlaw, I will not give his name. The Government have had 
a price set on his head for several years, as he shot a man dead in a coffee 
shop at Gaza for insulting the memory of his murdered sister. He is 
intelligent, and on the occasion of a discussion we found him truly 
eloquent. A theft had been committed, and arrests on suspicion having 
failed to bring to light the thief, it was decided to gather together all the 
sinners of the tribe at a certain willy, or tomb of a holy man, where 
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‘they should take their oaths that they were not guilty. It was all out.on 
paper, as the man who had been robbed was from Jerusalem, and I heard 
the list of ten suspects read. Our Bedawy guard, Salami, told me 
‘that if a man took a false oath at the willy he would spit blood. The 
assembly met at the willy, but two of the sinners did not turn up—one 
being the man who had been arrested and released ; so nothing was done. 
The man robbed had the right to demand restitution from the sheikhs, 
but refrained, as he was kind-hearted, and feared they would make a levy 
for twice the amount upon the people. This demand is according to 
Arab law. ‘“ You stole my money,” said the man to the sheikhs, “T 
know no thief but you,” and they accepted the responsibility. 

The attempts to make the arrested Bedawy confess were farcically 
amusing. Threats having failed, this sort of argument was employed : 
“Perhaps you are innocent, and we will give you a chance to prove it. 
Rise and search the ravines about here where treasure may have been 
hid, and if you are innocent God will guide you. If you don’t find the 
treasure we will know that you are guilty, and persist in concealing it. 
Put your faith in God and hunt.” 

It is inconceivable to the western mind that such a transparently 
hypocritical argument can be advanced and listened to with perfect 
seriousness. It was delivered with a pious earnestness, and heard with 
respectful patience. It meant, ‘Give up the goods and we will let you 
off ;” both parties knew this perfectly, and yet the pretence was kept up. 
The attempt having failed, threats and abusive language, with direct 
accusations, of course came into play again. 

We found a great contrast between the demeanour of the Arabs and 
that of the fellahin. A fine free carriage, an air of independence, an 
offishness when they feel you are a stranger, and a rare sweetness when they 
find you are a friend, are characteristic of the Bedawin. The fellahtn are 
heavy, less alert, and far less independent. Of course it is the immunity 
from taxation and conscription which gives the Arabs their sense of free- 
dom and superiority. We found the women very friendly and chatty 
when they came to sell eggs (ten or twelve for a penny), or when we 
visited the camps. These Jubarat Arabs sow and reap, but usually get 
the fellahin to do the actual work. Though the tents of the tribe are 
scattered over a large territory it seemed always to be known where any 
given man might be found. If we wished to see this or that Sheikh or 
man we sent a guard out into the green wilderness, apparently so vast 
and empty, and presently he would return with the person required. I 
never got over the oddity of this. We seemed to be in the midst of a 
complex, invisible society. It was uncanny. 

One day an Arab rode up on a horse and dismounted. My horse was 
grazing near by, and we agreed toexchange. Whereupon he gave me the 
rein of his horse, put his hand in mine and repeated a formula of trans- 
ference, and I did the same with him in delivering my horse. 

As I was riding towards Tell el Nejileh one evening, I stopped to chat 
with a couple of Arabs. Said one: “ Don’t bewitch the Tell.” “ What do 
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you mean?” “Oh, we know what you do. You come toa Tell that is: 
full of gold and treasure and bewitch these into the form of potsherds. 
Then you dig out the potsherds, take them to your country, undo the 
spell, and they turn back to gold and treasure.” I had heard something 
of this before, and indeed I do not wonder that the Arabs feel the need 
of some such theory from their point of view to account for our expendi- 
ture of toil and money. Said I: “Shall I tell you the real reason why 
I dig? Is it not possible for a man to go to Mecca as a pilgrim for a few 
pounds, but will not a man spend a hundred on a pilgrimage, with every- 
thing fine and grand, all for the sake of religion? Now you know 
this is the Holy Land.. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, and Solomon 
lived here, and it is a matter of religion to come and unearth their 
towns and find out how they lived and what they did, if we can. 
Now, I don’t expect you to believe me, but I am telling you the 
truth when I say that the purpose of the digging is not treasure, but 
one of religion.” ‘ Wullah, we believe you,” said the man, “but what 
about the bewitched pottery?” Which, leaving us where we began, I 
rode off ! 

At first most of our workmen were from Bureir, a village six miles from 
the Tell. Before Ramadan most of the men slept at the camp, digging little 
shallow graves for a bed, when they covered themselves with their cloaks. 
The women and girls had the long walk both before and after work. 
Six miles’ walk before 6.30 a.m., and six miles’ walk after 5 p.m., with 
a hard day’s work of carrying earth-piled baskets on the head in between, 
does not strike one as being an easy life, but more girls begged for work 
than we could employ. After a struggle between my sense of duty to 
the Fund and my general sense of philanthropy, I concluded that a 
Society for the study of the Holy Land would not object if these women 
and girls were permitted to reach their homes at sunset, although a 
half hour, or even an hour, of work might be lost. My belief is that: 
the policy adopted secured the best possible work, and that the quality 
would not have been so good if we had kept them later. They worked 
splendidly for us, these men and women of Bureir, heartily and loyally, 
and I felt and feel grateful to them. At first they seemed a mass. 
of indistinguishable fellahin, like a herd of cattle, but each developed 
an individuality. There was Sheikh Salim, a dear old gentleman, with a 
worn face, sweet and gentle, a patient and conscientious workman, who 
never needed to be watched. His only failing was a pardonable partiality 
to his little son who carried away the earth and was fond of play. As 
Sheikh Salim toiled in his deep trench who would recognise in this 
homely, quiet old man the wild figure seen at sunset dancing up to the 
grave of a holy man near the camp, shouting out guttural sentences, 
braying like a donkey, uttering the mingled roar and growl of an angry 
camel, then suddenly turning and darting off across country, to be 
brought back, swaying like a drunken man and almost as unconscious, by 
the young men who had rushed after him? It was whispered that this 
holy workman of ours would have kept on till he reached Mecca if he had 
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not been stopped, and that he did make nocturnal visits to the sacred 
city, being transported through the air ! ’ 

Then there was Rahuma, our messenger to Gaza, a rather fussy man, 
with eyes of the poorest quality, which however never let the smallest 
object escape them. His daughter Fatmy worked with her brother 
Monstir rather than with her father. It was a delicate arrangement, 
owing to the fact that Henda, Monstir’s sweetheart, wasn’t allowed to 
work with him, but could help her prospective father-in-law. Henda 
settled down into a capital worker, though a bolder, wilder girl I never saw. 
Tall, straight, active, she made a picturesque figure in her slim blue gown, 
with stripes of figured crimson and her fringed white veil, as she darted, 
sickle in hand, from trench to trench, cutting down the rich barley before 
each digger. I was relieved to see the strength of will shown by Monstir 
in rigidly keeping Ramadan, for he is a gentle youth, and I had feared 
that his prospects for matrimonial control over Henda were very frail. 
Suggesting this to him one day, I was answered, with a smile of mingled 
scorn and amusement that was very reassuring. When Monstr thought 
he was on the scent of treasure, a bloodhound could not have been keener. 

Quite a different character was the young Sheikh Mohammed. His 
title was a recognition that he could read and write; in fact, he was an 
embryo theological student, and wore a white turban. His somewhat 
sanctimonious manner and generally meritorious air rather antagonised 
me at first, but he turned out to be a nice and simple lad enough. He 
brought to work with him a woe-begone old lady, his mother, in fact, who 
always spoke of him with pride as “‘the Sheikh.” She used to sit at 
my tent door in the evening (she was too feeble to walk to Bureir) and 
drink a comforting and friendly cup of chocolate, groaning out her dismal 
thanks. When, in obedience to my conscience, I finally dismissed her, 
she exhibited an unexpected degree of spirit and departed in high 
dudgeon. 

The child of the camp was little Ahmed, son of old Abu Jorul. He 
would play about the works all day, digging with a small pick of his own, 
tottering to the steep edge of the Tell under the weight of a basket of 
earth, and amusing himself in picking out pretty pieces of pottery. The 
east face of the Tell is very steep, and after a few weeks we had formed, 
with the earth thrown down, a fine slide, a hundred feet long. 

One was at first rather nervous to see the girls so fearlessly approach 
the steep edge, putting so much force into the throwing. Indeed, one 
day a girl lost her footing and slid rapidly to the bed of the stream, but 
she took it as a good joke. I daresay if the solemn little Ahmed had 
gone over it would not have hurt him. He was very proud when he 
had earned a few coppers as wages, though he always promptly lost them. 
It was a great job looking over all the potsherds that turned up. These 
were all put aside by the men, to be examined by me at four o’clock, when 
I would mark with a pencil the pieces [wished brought to the tent. Nicer 
flints, prettier bits of ware, or bits of iron were usually concealed in the 
turban and brought out with great anxiety, for if I took anything a small 
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baksheesh was always given. This is Petrie’s policy, and secures care 
on the part of the workmen. We found nothing important, but I feel 
sure that I saw everything found, and the baksheesh thus given for the 
season was under two guineas. The system (which I defend practically 
rather than theoretically) has one drawback—a man will sometimes bring 
a thing from a distance, and pretend to have dug it up on the spot. 
When a man declared he had dug up a coin of Constantine’s, I was much 
puzzled for an instant, but I soon saw that the coin had been recently 
worn for some time by a pocket. I indignantly refused the coin, and 
dismissed the man at the end of the week. The case was easier when 
one old gentleman called me to his place of digging and delightedly 
pointed to an iron ring with two or three keys attached, which he 
declared he had found then and there! His dismissal was prompt, and 
had a salutary effect. As a rule, the men had a greater interest in 
digging out objects than in tracing walls, though there were half-a-dozen 
who were pretty good at this. The plan in my report gives a fair idea 
of how the section of the second town looked. It was with a strange, 
half-melancholy feeling that I ordered the workmen to clear away the 
remains, and the feeling grew stronger when they began to destroy the 
walls we had extricated with such care from the surrounding débris. 
My foreman Yusif never lost his enthusiasm for wall-hunting ; and was 
to be trusted to destroy nothing in the search. His aid was invaluable 
in this. 

Before and after work the women kept their faces modestly veiled, 
but attempted no concealment during work-time. The relations between 
the young men and the girls were freer and more natural than I have 
ever seen in this country, and it must be remembered these were all 
Moslems. When the girls had filled the trucks high with earth the boys 
would stick a bunch of wild flowers in at the top and roll the truck 
along the rails with great glee. As a rule the women got very good 
treatment. We used to get the men to relieve them by filling their 
baskets for them. The men would receive the pay both for themselves 
and the women who carried earth for them. But one week we had some 
extra girls, and I shall never forget the awful experiences of that pay- 
day, when, as usual, change being scarce, we paid two or three together 
with a gold coin. One virago declared with a look of great meaning that 
she must receive her money alone. When told that this was impossible, 
but that she must get it with two other women, she said: “Then I shall 
fight them,” with the air of one impelled by a not-to-be-resisted fate : 
she must fight. 

They often sang at their work, and when things were going slack, if 
one would call out some word of encouragement, another would take up 
the cry and soon all would heartily respond. One day I was counting 
the number of baskets a certain girl emptied into the truck. Noticing 
my attention, she began to work faster ; soon other girls caught the idea 
and redoubled their work ; the men, stimulated by the girls, dug fast 
and furious. Abdullah, who managed the train, stood by his truck 
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shouting and gesticulating like a London omnibus conductor, and soon 
the whole place was in a perfect whirlwind of work ; the most sluggish 
caught the wild infection, laughter resounded on every side, and in 
a quarter of an hour certainly over an hour’s work was done. The 
effect of the fun lasted all day in increased good nature. These people 
are very easy to manage. I knew all their names. They like to be 
treated as individuals, and a little notice of them, if not vitiated with 
partiality, has a good effect. 

On a moonlight night the men would dance for us. They formed a 
row and began to clap in time to a rude chant with refrain, bending one 
kmee and throwing the body forward at intervals. The chant alter- 
nated witha fierce grunting that was weirdly rhythmical. When they 
had worked themselves up sufficiently we would call for Salami, our negro 
guard. Sword in hand, cloak flowing from his shoulders, this hideous 
creature would creep up like some beast of the forest ; when in front 
of the line he would flourish his sword, crouch before the dancers, 
suddenly advance upon them with a thrust of the sword, retreat, fall on 
his knees, sway back and forth, advance again still kneeling, sway back 
once more, and all the time emitting terrible guttural cries. 

More than half the men kept Ramadan rigidly. Those that did not 
fast were chiefly young men about twenty, who one would think could 
have borne the fast better than the older men. The first day, one 
girl who tried to fast almost fainted. Seeing one stalwart youth eating 
one day, I reproached him with the title of Kafir—that is, infidel ; where- 
upon he severely replied, “ Oh, no, if I eat in Ramadan, I’m not an infidel, 
Tm only a hog!” They understood that as long as they remained Mos- 
lems we respected them more if they kept to their rules. The last day 
of the fast the fields.about the Tell were gay with Bedawin merry- 
makers. The women had cast away their sombre garb of indigo, 
replacing it with dresses and veils of crimson silk with long, flowing 
sleeves. A girl would stand on the shoulders of a woman, who would 
grasp her ankles and execute a slow, circling dance, the girl standing 
perfectly straight. Men and boys dashed about on horses, firing 
pistols to encourage the women. At sunset the bachelors of the tribe 
gave a dinner to the maidens in the bed of the stream. I was invited 
to the feast, but a look into the pot was enough, for I recognised therein 
every part of a sheep’s anatomy in one unhappy melé. While the 
pot was boiling I was asked to assist in the accounts, as the bachelors 
were somewhat anxious to know the amount each one had to pay. 
My pompous little friend Jema’an was there. I asked him if he 
was going to show me his bride, for on this feast occasion the women 
were closely veiled. A fierce young fellow stepped up and declared that 
it was none of Jema’an’s business, and I should not see her. Jema’an 
explained to me later that on the first feast day after the wedding the 
bride reverts to her relatives, and for that day the husband has no 
control over her. 

Our good Bureir workmen stayed with us for only six weeks and 
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then verily the Philistines were upon us. It was very discouraging to 
have to begin with a raw, rude lot who cared nothing for us and for 
whom we cared nothing. With the Bureir people we had the advantage 
of Petrie’s picked men and we had the pick of the town besides. The 
FalGjeh horde was an untried one, and tired us in consequence. Their 
laziness, dulness, and incapacity soon taught me to understand the 
strictures made by Petrie on the Syrian workmen, criticisms which 
I had resented as severe during our blessed Bureir period. How- 
ever, in time we secured some good results even from the Falajeh 
people. Hassan, who began as.a labourer and ended as a guard, 
was a real addition to our camp force. He had a splendid physique, was 
honest and gentle. Years ago when journeying among the Arabs he 
took the fancy of a Bedawy who offered him his little girl in marriage. 
Hassan could not refuse the offer, and paid a camel and fifty goats for 
her. She was then under ten, and for several years he was a father to 
his little wife, caring for her with all tenderness, dressing her and putting 
her tosleep. He is still very fond of her, though he is now engaged to a 
second girl and is preparing to extend his harem. He already regrets 
this, but when asked why he did it, he smiles apologetically, shrugs his 
shoulders, and says, ‘What shall I do? The man would offer her 
to me.” 

We had several visitors at the excavations. My father came for ten 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill called on their way from Egypt to Jeru- 
salem, and four other parties saw the place. As I have said before, we 
made many friends among the Arabs, and it was very pleasant the last 
evening to hear from the distant camps the improvised chants sung in 
our honour, full of wishes for a safe journey. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE CHURCH OF 
ST. STEPHEN. 


By Professor Hayrer Lewis, F.S.A. 


Since I wrote the description of the church at Jerusalem which I believed 
to be that of St. Stephen, I have learned from Dr. Edwin Freshfield that 
another example of the receptacle for liquids which I there described 
as being level with the paving and occupying the usual site of the altar, 
exists in the church of St. Kirene at Constantinople. This church is 
specially alluded to by me in a note to the P. P. Text Society’s 
translation of Procopius (page 14) and it was, no doubt, rebuilt by 
Justinian late in his reign. 
It has three aisles and an apse at the east end. 
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It has been for many years used by the Turks as an armoury, and was 
and is, an excessively difficult place to visit owing to their foolish jealotsy ; 
but it was cleared out in 1881, and fortunately Dr. Freshfield was enabled 
to see it so cleared. 

He describes the apse (v. Atheneewm, 15th August, 1885) as having 
marble benches, somewhat similar to those at Torcello, near Venice. 

By an unexpected stroke of good fortune he was enabled to obtain two 
excellent photographs of the interior, showing the receptacle for liquids, to 
which I referred above. 

These he has kindly lent to me. 

The shape was clearly this: but the exact connection between the 


large part and the lip is concealed by a large pump at A and a stone 
cistern at B, with which the Turks have adorned it. This is the only 
existing example, other than that of St. Stephen’s, which I have been 
enabled to find. 


8th September, 1891. 


RUINS ABOUT MERJ HIN IN SUBALPINE LEBANON. 


By the Rev. Gzorce E. Post, M.A., M.D., F.LS. 


On the morning of the 22nd of July of this year, Professor Robert H. 
West, M.A., of the Syrian Protestant College, Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, 
of Damascus, and myself left our camp at Merj Hin, a beautiful meadow 
in the northern part of Lebanon, just north-east of the Dohr-el-Qodib 
range, and rode up the Wadi Sifsdf towards Rijal-el-’Asherah, the 
northernmost two mamillary projections of the Dohr. When half way up 
the valley we were informed that there was a ruined village above. At 
the head of the valley is a meadow about half a mile long and a quarter 
wide, in the middle of which is a tarn. This meadow is called Merj 
Buswiyyeh or Buswihyeh or Buswaiyyeh. The average pronunciation is 
Buswayeh, which I have adopted. There was an Arab tent in the upper 
part of the Merj. Taking a couple of the cheesemakers as guides, we 
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climbed the slope at the end of the meadow, and at a height of about 
two hundred and fifty feet we came upon a somewhat level spot about a 
hundred yards in circumference. Before us stood the steep slope of 
Dohr-el-Qodib. On the right an open grove of lizz4b trees, with the ruins 
of the village going some hundred and fifty feet to two hundred feet up 
the side of the valley. On the left was a similar valley side, and near 
the top a cemetery of rock-hewn tombs, with a few lizzab trees inter- 
spersed. 

The ruins consist of hewn stones, often still lying in the lower courses 
of the walls, giving the idea of a style of construction quite superior to 
that of the modern villages in the remoter parts of Lebanon. Near the 
lower part of the ruins we found half of a sculptured stone, apparently the 
lid of a sarcophagus, or part of an altar. By hunting about we found the 
other half. I made the accompanying sketch of the whole, with the line 
of fracture as represented. 


Cover of Sarcophagus? lrom Buswayelh 
roken across tts middle 


4 


The first half was found just below and the second in the ruins of a 
small church, of which the semicircular apse remains. It is six feet 
in diameter. The herdsmen assured us that there were inscriptions, 
but could not show them to us lest we should use them in finding 
treasure. 

Near the top of the hill was a sarcophagus, without any inscription. 
On the face of it were two rose figures sculptured into the stone. 


Lace of a Sarcophagus at Buswayehe 


re 


The village may have had from two to three hundred inhabitants. 
Its lowest portion is over 7,000 feet above the sea. At a little distance 
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from it, over the divide which separates the Buswayeh valley from that 
of Ain-el-Beida, are several springs, the most copious of them giving its 
name to the Wadi-’Ain-el-Beida. Dr. Wm. Thomson came up the latter 
valley to its head, and then appears to have sheered off over the top of 
the range which forms the left flank of the Buswdyeh and Sifsaf valleys, 
and so just missed these most interesting ruins. He makes no mention of 
them in his picturesque description of his ride from Sir to el-Hurmul. 

On the opposite side, the right (east), of the valley are the rock-hewn 
tombs. I did not stop to count and plot them, as our time was limited. 
But there are a number, and their style of execution carries us back to 
the early Christian or Pagan period. I-found no Christian emblems, nor, 
in fact, any emblems at all sculptured on the rocks, nor inside. There 
were many bones and fragments of bones in the sarcophagi. In several 
instances there were quite old juniper (lizzab) trees growing in the 
mouths of the sepulchres, obstructing entrance to them. 

The accompanying plan shows the construction of the principal 
sepulchre. 
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Specunen of Rock hewn tombs at Duswayeh 


The slabs used as doors were in this case supine before their re- 
spective doors. The floor of the sepulchre was about eighteen inches 
lower than the bottom of the main door. It is now encumbered with 
rubbish. The roof is four feet above the top of the partitions between 
the tombs. 

On the following day I obtained information’ of four other ruins 


around Merj Hin. One is found in Ard-el-Hima ( sl UP ay) on the 


west flank of the enclosing mountains of Merj Hin. My informant told 
me that it consisted of a portion of a masonry conduit and a built 
wall, halfway up the mountain side, about opposite the middle of the 
meadow. 

He told me that in the eastern mountain mass overlooking the 
meadow, an hour away, there was a ruined village with hewn stones similar 
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to those of Buswayeh. It is called Kharab-el-Hatim ( pikes ls). 

; ork sur 
There is also not far from this last Qarnet-er-Ruweis (Cry Sl &, 3) 
a small ruin. He was not clear whether there were hewn stones 
in it. j 

At the northern end of the Merj is a ruin of a more modern aspect, 
apparently a fellah village of our own, ora late epoch. The outlines of 
the houses are easily traceable, the only stones employed being unhewn 
ones. It is interesting as showing a more recent occupancy of the Merj 
by a settled population. 


ON THE MONTHLY AND ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERA- 
TURE OF THE AIR IN PALESTINE AND 
ENGLAND IN THE TEN YEARS ENDING 1889. 


By James GuaisHER, F.R.S. 


Tue following discussion of the temperature observations at Sarona and 
Blackheath is in continuation of those published in the Quarterly Report 
for July, 1891, pages 224—239, 
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By selecting in each month the lowest and highest numbers in 
Table XIII, the mean temperature has varied— 


In January from... ... 50° in 1884 to 59°5 in 1881 
February Stars ie “Sry, IBID oy, GAY ey iistole 
March am ww 866 ,, 1880 ,, 65:3 ,, 1888 
April aes Olas LOOSmerG [eel oll 
May kes ee BS, SISSON NLT |, 11685 
June See ite Pn O920n aL SSI 4°] 1886 
July ae cts i LAI L882, FOO S89 
August sess ne Ae 1884 ee SO, S8h 
September ,, .... soe ERO, MkcteVes A este iltstshe) 
October en tine cde UPD MICRA a. 76605 a1669 
November ,, ...  .». 603 ,, 1889 ,, 68°8 ,, 1880 
December ig) er a, OOOs,, LESS %, GIO 5, 1885 


The month of lowest mean temperature in the ten years was February, 
1882, and was 49°°8, and that of the highest was August, 1881, and was 
S0ocIF 

By taking the differences between the lowest and highest temperature 
in each month, and the mean of the ten years, in Table XIII., the 
greatest departures in each month from the mean of ten years, are in— 


Below the mean of 10 years. Above the mean of 10 years. 
° eo} 
January .... .. 41 in 1884 ah: and 4:9 in 1881 
February... iy DIE ype LSSZ sr Se PHO: gy altetets: 
Marchi) Vises Arn ester. ellteto\] aed H lesg Uetle 
April es ratins Lese Bs my Oh, TIS 
May se ro aa) yy llteleby ae TD) ney dhstote 
June ane OO LOSS, i 3 7 5 1886 
July ee Se APTA op illstoy ae » 24 ,, 1889 
August... tice Seay LOSS: ae fy MRS ae alte soh 
September ves) 210 LSB: Kee On eLooO 
October .... ww. 2°9°,, 1884 oa aw Reich? 
November roe Cee Tish?) » 43 ,, 1880 


December... Pee ADL pyellistsic: irs By ath ey cleats: 


The largest departure below the mean was 5°4 in February, 1882; 
the next in order was 4°°2 in November, 1889, and 4°1 in January, 
1884. 

The smallest departure below the mean was 1°'4 in August, 1884; the 
next in order was 1°°7 in July, 1882, and 2°°3 in December, 1888. 

The largest departure above the mean was 5°°9 in March, 1888; the 
next in order was 4°'9 in January, 1881, and 4°°5 in October, 1889. 

The smallest departure above the mean was 1°°3 in August, 1881; the 
next in order was 1°°6 in September, 1889, and 1°°7 in June, 1886. 

The mean temperature in August was the most uniform; the next in 
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order were July and September, the departure in these months from the 
mean being, in— ‘ 


August... wise ae 1°4 below, to 1°3 above the mean. 
July... ose an ales * 2:4 
September .... ma 2°6 a IEG reacts 


The mean temperature in January was the most variable; the next 
in order were March and November. The departure from the mean in 
these months were, in— 


January sous see 4° below, to 4°9 above the mean. 
March .... ave ah DH) ge DOs 
November _.... on 4:2 a Ae; 


The month of lowest mean temperature in each year has been— ; 
Seven times in January, viz., in 1880, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and 1889. 
Twice in February, viz., in 1881, and 1882. 
Once in December, viz., in 1883. 

The three coldest months in the year are January, February, and 
December, and their mean value is 55°'9. 

The month of highest mean temperature has always been August, and 
has varied from 77°°4 in 1884 to 80°'1 in 1881. The mean temperature on 
the mean of 10 years of the months immediately preceding and following 
August, viz., July and September, were of the same value, viz., 76°°6. 

The month of August was warmer in the year 


° O° 
1880 than July by 1°8, and warmer than September by 2°2 


1881 R 3:4 *s 4 2:0 
1882 ‘ 2-7 “ 18 
1883 Fs 21 i <3 4:4 
1884 - 19 4 : 31 
1885 - 0-4 - - 06 
1886 : 28 - < 1'8 
1887 a 2°8 E A 1'8 
1888 9 05 ‘ ut 22 
1889 . 0:3 bs iv V1 


And these three months are the three hottest months in the year, and 
their mean value is 77°°3. 

The coldest month on the mean of 10 years was January, when the 
mean temperature was 54°°6, but February is nearly as cold, being 55°°9 ; 
then the mean temperature increases monthly by nearly 43° till June, 
then a slower increase till August, the warmest month, viz., 78°°8, and 
then decreases, the greatest change from month to month being from 
October to November, which is as large as 9°'6, and further sinks 6°2 to 
December. 

The lowest mean annual temperature was 65°°5 in 1882, and the 
highest was 68°'4 in 1889. The mean of the 10 years was 66°9. 

x 
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By selecting in each month the lowest and highest numbers in 
Table XIV., the mean temperature has varied in— ; 


January from .... ... 31°6 in 1881 to 43°2 in 1884 
February sree ue. 8279) 5, 1886.,, 43:8: ,, 1885 
March ss ee uw. 374 ,, 1883 ,, 46°6 ,, 1882 
April Sen bh EOE OSS. ASO 1882 
May ye ee ~BO'L 4, HBB7 ,, B74 ,, 1889 
June ete) eo tore 182, 691 1889 
July hau «aan B09 4, 1888.,,.66°4.,.. 1887 
August » «i ns 59S ,, 1885, 659 ,, 1884 
September ,, ....  .... 54:1 ,, 1887 ,, 60°4 ,, 1884 
October ite uw. 44375, 1887.5, 53°05, 1886 
November ,,_ ... Tyo SOS py AUST ay EOL gy AIST 


December ,, <.. — 85°68, 1887 ,, 42°1 ,/ 1880 


The month of lowest mean temperature in the ten years was January, 
1881, and was 31°°6, and that of the highest was July, 1887, and was 
66°°4, these values are 18°-2 and 13° 7 lower respectively than the lowest 
and highest monthly temperatures at Sarona. 

By taking the differences between the lowest and highest temperature 
in each month, and the mean of the ten years in Table XIV., the greatest 
departures in each month from the mean of ten years are, in— 


Below the mean of 10 years. Above the mean of 10 years. 
(eo) fo) 
January .... Pee Onin S80 eet and 6°7 in 1884 
February .... Pe eOou SSO a 5 CGS, NS e}55 
Mert te ean, 1868 » 53 ,, 1882 
Mel meee fhe ee. IRS ee, » 22, 1882 
Ri ee ee WOE a SST he: 36 on 1880 
Sue ee eae, se oe Md yn 2D. af 1889 
July Se Paes ae oes 1887 
August... a PRB} gy) Alfstels = » 40 ,, 1884 
September sine PEAS yy ANS oe) ag BR a TSS! 
October... wo BD gy, UGE Eee D2, L886 
November Sule OST ap 5) ONO oy, Ieehl 
December... cor SS gp llfcisipl oy BOD arp dltsteld 


The largest departure below the mean was 6°3 in February, 1886 ; 
the next in order was 4°°9 in January, 1881, and 4°°3 in July, 1888. 

The smallest departure below the mean was 2°°2 in June, 1882; the 
next in order was 2°°3 in August, 1885, and 2°°8 in December, 1887. 

The largest departure above the mean was 6°°7 in January, 1884 ; the 
next in order was 5°°3 in March, 1882, and 5°'2 in October, 1886. 


29) 
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The smallest departure above the mean was 2°2 in April, 1882; the 
next in order was 2°°5 in June, 1889, and 3°-2 in July, 1887. 

The mean temperature in June was the most uniform, the next in 
’ order were April, August, September, and December, the departure from 
the mean in these mouths being, in 


ie} ° 
June _.... he +e 2°2 below to 2°5 above the mean. 
April ... Ne ine 32 A DB: " 
August sae ae 2°3 a 40 * 
September _.... —_ 2°9 3-4 ¥ 
December __.... see? 2°8 . 3°5 . 


The mean temperature in January was the most variable, the next in 
order were February and March ; the departure from the mean in these 
months being, in 


Jauuary ae a 4:9 below to 6°7 above the mean. 
February at ae 63 3 4°6 3 
March bi Adak 39 . ape “i 


The month of lowest mean temperature in each year has been 


Five times in January, viz., in 1880, 1881, 1885, 1887, and 1889. 


‘Twice in February, 55 1886, 1888. 
Once in March, kd 1883. 
Twice in December <3 1882, 1884. 


The three coldest months in the year are January, February, and 
December, being the same as at Sarona, and their mean value was 38°'1, 
being 17°°8 lower than at Sarona. 

The month of highest mean temperature in each year has been— 


Six times in July, viz., in 1881, 1882, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1889. 
Four ,, August, viz., 1880, 1883, 1884, and 1888. 


The three hottest months in the year are June, July, and August, and 
their mean value is 61°°6, being 15°7 of lower temperature than the three 
hottest months at Sarona. 

The coldest month at Blackheath on the mean of 10 years is January, 
when the mean temperature was 36°°5, being 18°°1 colder than at Sarona, 
it then increases irregularly till July, the hottest month, viz., 63°°2 being 
lower than mean of July at Sarona by 13°:4, but lower than August at 
Sarona by 15°6. The temperature then decreases month by month to 
January, the large autumn decrease, which at Sarona is from October to 
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November, and 9°°6 in amount, takes place here a month earlier, viz., from 
September to October, and is as large as 10°'8, 

The lowest mean annual temperature was 47°°3 in 1888, and the 
highest was 50°-4 in 1884. The mean of the 10 years was 491, being 
17°'8 lower than at Sarona. 

By comparing the numbers in Tables XIII. and XIV. together, it will 
be seen that in every month the temperature at Sarona is very much 
higher than at Blackheath. The least and greatest differences in each 
month, together with the mean for 10 years, are as follows : in— 


the least differ- the greatest the mean of 10 
ence was was years was 
January .... Se 73 sug 27°9 ue 181 
February _.... re 78 ee 24°9 oe 16°0 
March Pee eG 11'4 ete VATA eee 18°1 
April ary els Oak cela! Gy Pedal 132 
May ass ot 9°5 0 20°3 38 14°4 
June a are 10°9 oe 16°8 Rs 13°4 
July es 0: 9°6 sax 20°0 ees 13°4 
August dees Wee 115 eh 2071 oa 169 
September .... a 13°6 ag 22°9 jess 19°6 
October a3 ee 19°4 nae 33°4 ae 26°3 
November _.... nie 156 ee 281 ae 21°4 
December _.... Lvs 14:8 A 248 abe 19°7 


The month of least difference was January, 1884, and was 7°°3, and 
that of the greatest was October, 1888, and 33°°4. 

The least annual difference was 15°°3 in 1884, and the greatest was 
20°°4 in 1888. The mean difference of the 10 years was 17°'8. 

The months of least difference are June, July, and May, the mean 
difference of these three months being 13°°7 ; and those of the greatest 
differences are October, November, and December (September being of 
nearly the same value as December), the mean difference of these three 
months, viz., October, November, and December, being 22°°5, 


MOSAICS ON MOUNT ZION. 


Bisuop Gopar ScHoot, Mount Zion, 
JeRusaLem, July 8th, 1891. 


In Captain Conder’s report to the Palestine Exploration Fund on 
“The Rock Scarp of Zion,” dated January 10th, 1875, he alludes to a 
great quantity of Mosaic pavement apparently fallen from above, near 
the wall, built at right angles to the scarp and where Mr. Maudslay’s 
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work terminated towards the north. From time to time large pieces of 
the mosaic pavement have been found in that place. During the last 
week a great deal of rubbish has been removed with the intention of 
building an outhouse ; this has laid bare a considerable portion of pave- 
ment perfectly horizontal in position. About three yards below this the 
top of a cistern was discovered with two well-worn rock-cut steps leading 
to it. The cistern was filled with rubbish fallen in from above ; it is 
apparently a large one, though an accurate estimate cannot be formed 
from the small part excavated; it seems to be of the beehive shape, 
but it may prove to be square. There are portions of fine cement, 
still adhering to its sides. The cement is formed of lime, sand, and 
pottery, though only a very smail proportion of the latter. 

Rude masonry, which possibly may have been the foundation of more 
steps, is built upon the edge of the cistern which comes immediately 
below the boundary wall. The cistern will be about four yards from the 
outer face of the scarp exposed in the Greek Catholic Cemetery. It is at 
a higher level than the other cisterns found in the school, and judging 
from its appearance is most probably of the same date. 

In examining the tool-marks left on the Rock Scarp of Zion, and 
also those of the so-called tombs of the Kings and Judges on the north 
of Jerusalem, I have been surprised to find a great similarity of work- 
manship. The water-channels which are cut in the face of the solid 
rock are also on a similar pattern. Might I ask if attention has been 
drawn to this ? 

Frank T. Evtis. 


THE LACHISH INSCRIPTION. 
Note by Professor A, NruBAvER. 


Accorp1nG to Professor Sayce’s communication the original of the Hebrew 
inscription from Tell-el-Hesy is qaod and not as Professor Clermont- 


Ganneau states, with too much assurance, a word in which the second 
letter is a heth. Hastk is wnknown as a proper name, whilst Jad 


oceurs in the Bible as a composite proper name in TAD TIN (Exodus 


xxxi, 6, xxxv, 34, and xxxviili, 23) and in 4>ppyyD (1 Chronicles 
XXvVi, 7). 
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NOTES BY MAJOR CONDER, R.E. 


If. 
THE LACHISH TEXT. 


Tt is curious to observe that the three scholars who have treated of 
this text all (no doubt for the sake of. brevity) speak with equal 
certitude as to the reading, but fail to agree, except as to the first and 
last letters. One may be pardoned in consequence for having put forward 
yet a fourth suggestion. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau gives a solution which would make the text 
even later than I suggested, but the difficulty seems to me to be that he 


also suggests a letter tA which cannot be paralleled as far as I 


can find on other texts. If he could give us examples in which the 
Cheth takes the form he supposes, that might settle the question in his 
favour. 

Also it is to be remarked that the personal names Samak, Hamak, or 
Hasak do not recall any known historical names. If the name is a 
personal one, the owner must apparently have chosen his pot before it 
was baked (and it is curious that such a piece of pottery should have 
been so much valued), unless the letters can be shown to have been 
cut on the baked clay. M. Clermont-Ganneau has seen the importance, of 
this point. 


Li: 
THE LACHISH RUINS. 


The Greek inscription, mentioned by Mr. Bliss, will be of importance 
to the determination of the dates of buildings at Lachish ; for if only a 
few letters remain, yet these letters will show the date approximately of 
the text. 

Mr. Petrie considers that the site was not occupied after the 5th 
century B.c. I should have judged from the descriptions and mouldings 
that the site was certainly occupied about the Christian era, and probably in 
the Byzantine age, and that the masonry with drafted edges, ascribed to the 
8th century B.c., may turn out to belong to the 5th century ap. This 
conjecture is strengthened by the account given by Mr. Petrie of the 
tooling of the stones. 

Every letter of inscription which can be obtained is therefore of 


value. 


NOTES ON THE PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS. 


By Rev. Harvey Porrer, B.A., Professor of History and Archeology 
in the Syrian Protestant College, at Beirat. 


Tue inscription on the Palmyrene bust (female figure) published in the 
January Statement, in the article by Dr. Post, I read as follows :— 


Left side. a Right side. 4 ‘" be 
| be he 


an 33% Lane 
Cet 1333 


In Hebrew characters— 


ban m2 
D2 NMS bibs 
snabn nw 
QOyIa 7D 461 
mMnyTayt 
Alas ! Tn the month 
Aha, daughter of of Aldl (September) 
Haliftha, in the year 
son of Bar’aa, 461 = (150 a.D.). 
Zebda’thah. 


The final letter in the fourth line of the left inscription may be Fy 
instead of $y. Either one is common as an ending of Palmyrene names. 
The first two names in this inscription I do not remember to have seen 
before. Halftha seems to have the same root as Halifi, found in 
De Vogué, /ns. Sem., No. 9. The last name is a compound of Zebed, 
which occurs frequently ; the last part may be referred to Py, oppor- 
tune—the whole meaning a timely gift. It is probably the same as 
NMmy ay, found in De Vogué, Ins. Sem., Nos. 5, 63, 74, &c. He refers 
the latter part of the name to spy, Athe—a certain divinity worshipped 
by the Syrians. The name would thus indicate the gift of Athe. The 
name Bar’aa may be referred to FY yy, a gift. 

The correct readings of the inscriptions on the large slab of five 
figures published in Dr. Post’s article on his journey to Palmyra in the 
Quarterly for January, 1891, are as follows, beginning from the right, 
which I number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


NOTES ON THE PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS. Silks 


No 1, marked (5)— 


hY TSH 
eae & Rote Gh 
At 4 


In Hebrew characters as follows— 


snyraaby 
mle) alaiel ale 
x nelly 
“The Statue of Bar’atfi, son of Barnabd, son of Barnabi.” 


No. 2, marked (p)— 
43 AAS 
AMIWARAYS 


In Hebrew— 


"yoy aa 
TWAS WIAA 


“Bar atah, son of Barnabd, his brother.” 


It is interesting to note that the name Bar’atah (or Bar’athah) is the 
same as that found upon the gravestone discovered at South Shields, 
published by Wright, in the “Transactions of Society of Bib, Archzol.,” 
vol. vi. The same name is found in an inscription on a bust published 
by Simonsen (Skulpturer og Indskrifter fra Palmyra, Kjobenhavn, 1889). 
Bar’atu is essentially the same. We find many of the Palmyrene proper 
names recurring in the same family or in different families, sometimes 
identical, or only with slight variation as above. The same peculiarity 
is observed still among the Syrians and Arabs. They employ a few 
favourite names generation after generation. This becomes a source of 
great confusion in determining the personality of historical characters. 
We cannot infer that the person indicated on the monument found at 
South Shields belonged to the family commemorated by our sculptured 
slab, but yet it is quite possible, as that person was a Palmyrene. 


No. 3, marked (¢)— 


ADIT AI ASSAS 
“NAW 
In Hebrew— 
a len bi Sey bm yl 
TITS 
“ Barnabt, the son of Barnabd, his brother.” 
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No. 4, marked (3)— 


“AS Xhy ug 
AKWA WS 


In Hebrew— 
mink apy als 
Tine eewl alana), 


“Nabtegri, son of Barnabi, his brother.” 
No. 5, marked (a)— 


(n13) ¥ WAY 
CyInrin 
SAMA 
UI 
In Hebrew— 
(MMDynay 
Qaywy 
Anakin) 
ON 


‘?Amtha’ (daughter) of Moqim, son of Ghribtin, their mother.” 


The name Barnabd, which occurs so many times in these inscriptions, 
is found also in De Vogué, Jns. Sem., No. 73. He derives it from Bar- 
Nebo, ‘Son of Nebo,” which is doubtless correct. 


SENNACHERIB’S CATASTROPHE AT NOB. 
ISAIAH xX, 28-34. 
By Rev. W. F. Bircs. 


If any should object that Isaiah x does not refer to Sennacherib, or 
that Nob was not the scene of his disaster, I shall make good my title 
by producing evidence sufficient to satisfy such as believe that Zion, the 
City of David, was solely on Ophel (so called). Those who profess to 
believe on evidence that it was situated elsewhere, are obviously them- 
selves already proof against all I can say. , 

My earliest attempt in Quarterly Statement, 1877, 51, to identify Nob 
was, I now see, doomed to failure from the first, since I did not know 
(1) how to deal with profane writers (eg., Josephus and the son of 
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Sirach), and (2) that Isaiah x, 28-32, must remain a sealed passage until 
the topography rightly understood be used to elucidate the history. 

In regard to this passage or march an amusing variety of opinions 
exists, Some consider it to be too poetical to be actual, others too 
particular to be prophetical. It seems to me that all four epithets are 
in this case equally merited. This description of the last two days of 
Sennacherib’s campaign is certainly “one of the most picturesque and 
magnificent representations that human poetry has ever produced.” It 
was uttered as a prophecy, and is rich in detail, of which point after 
poimt was minutely fulfilled. Isaiah declares first the route, then the 
reconnaissance, and lastly the rout of the Assyrian. I will now give the 
story, and afterwards (if needed, as I hope) the proof. 


THE Story. 


Another Passover was at hand. Rab-shakeh with his strong detach- 
ment had rejoined Sennacherib at Libnah, reporting the utter failure of 
his braggadocio at Jerusalem. 

The great king was vexed at Hezekiah’s firmness; but chagrin gave 
place to anxiety on his learning that Tir-hakah was marching against 
him. 

It was now necessary for Sennacherib to put himself in the best posture 
of defence against this powerful foe, and most desirable for him to gain 
possession of Jerusalem without any delay. Accordingly, leaving Libnah, 
he marched northwards. Up the famous ascent of Beth-horon toiled 
the vast Assyrian host laden with spoil; but instead of advancing by 
the direct road to Jerusalem, it suddenly turned to the left at Khurbet 
el Lattatin and passing Beeroth went off in the direction of Bethel. The 
Jewish watchmen posted on Nebi Samwil (Mizpeh of Benjamin) would 
duly report to Hezekiah the Assyrians’ approach, and sudden turn to the 
north, and the subsequent reappearance of their vanguard on the east 
side of Bethel, as if marching down towards Ai. Jerusalem would be 
troubled at these tidings, but Hezekiah might calmly reflect, “The 
Assyrian (though he meaneth not so) is but fulfilling the words of the 
prophecy ‘ He is come to Aiath (Ai)’”; a prophecy leading him eventually 
to Nob and destruction. 

Another hour brings the Assyrian to Migron ; before nightfall he has 
laid up his baggage at Michmash, crossed the difficult “passage,” and 
occupied Geba (Jeba). Thus the first day’s prophecy is accomplished. 
The predicted route has proved the actual route. The march that to a 
hypocritical nation seemed foolish and impossible has become an accom- 
plished fact. 

In this strategical movement, Sennacherib has shown prudence. He 
has acquired as his basis a strong defensive position, the identical one 
selected by the countless host of the Philistines in the days of Saul. 
Hence he can retreat at will: here Tir-hakah can only attack him at a 
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great disadvantage; here his vessels of gold and silver, the spoils 
gathered from conquered cities, are perfectly safe. 

Another day dawns, and more prophecy is fulfilled. The Assyrian 
scouts probably mount to the plateau, a mile and a quarter west of 
Geba, and gazing over hill and dale see on every side a terror-stricken 
neighbourhood. The precision of the details in Isaiah x, 29-31, is such, 
that it is incredible that anyone who had not visited the spot should ever 
have so accurately described the panorama. It may be that actually standing 
on one of the remarkable stones noted by Mr. Schick in his June report, the 
inspired prophet first foretold in impassioned language the advance of 
Sennacherib. Facing north (as in the view of Moses from Pisgah) he in 
imagination espies the enemy at Ai, and traces his advance to Migron, 
Michmash, “the passage,” and Geba; all places within his view. Now 
turning round to the south he names town after town as they appear in 
consecutive order in the prospect before him from west to east. Standing 
there to-day, and turning to Isaiah x, 29-31, we have the true key to the 
landscape before our view. Village and ruin to the number of seven, perched 
each on its own hill, still remain to answer perfectly to the exact position 
required in this perplexing prophecy. Here on our right over against us 
is Ramah, the Deceleia of Baasha; next comes Gibeah of Saul suitably 
overhanging the valley of blood: next, almost due south, we see Gallim, 
the home of Phalti, Saul’s son-in-law, and more to the left, Laish. Then 
comes poor priestly Anathoth ; next, on its ridge, Madmenah (corrupted 
from Azmaveth), and last of all, due west of us, is the site of Gebim (close 
to the (true) Rock Rimmon), whose inhabitants, to escape the Assyrian, 
snatching up their household goods, fled for concealment to Benjamin’s 
favourite refuge, the cave of El Jai in Wady Suweinit, a hiding-place not 
to be attacked with impunity, either then or now. 

Meanwhile, Sennacherib, marching westward, has gamed the main 
road to Jerusalem ; by noon he has passed Shafat, and soon after on his 
surmounting a slight eminence, the Jewish capital bursts full upon his 
view. He beholds at last the object of his march, and at once the 
advance of the whole army is arrested. He halts at Nob, and feasts his 
eyes with the sight of the holy city, its eastern ridge crowned by the 
temple, the mount of the daughter of Zion, and (to the right of it) the 
more elevated western hill of Jerusalem, ¢.e., the upper city of Josephus. 

But the mid-day heat is past, yet the great host remains motionless. 
Why is this? Hannibal hovered about Rome, and Richard I beheld 
Jerusalem from Mizpeh, and turned back; but why should the great 
king with his enormous army come to a dead stop at Nob, only a mile 
and half from Jerusalem. 

Prophecy had said, “ As yet shall he remain at Nob this day”; but 
what did he know or care about such prophecy ? Sennacherib, however, 
though haughty, was not without the wisdom of the serpent. It was 
all very well on the monuments to boast of capturing third-rate places 
like Eltekeh and Timnath (in Dan), at the beginning of the war. 
Lachish, however, and Libnah had recently given him trouble enough. 
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He knew, too, it took three years to reduce Samaria. Jerusalem was a 
still greater city and better defended ; in fact, it was a first-class fortress, 
situate in a district (thanks to Hezekiah’s precautions) almost waterless 
in the summer months. Sennacherib knew well enough he had no time 
to take Jerusalem by force. His tongue and pen must therefore serve 
him for sword and spear, and for gaining Jerusalem he has to rely far 
more on bluster and blasphemy than on bows and banks. 

Accordingly, in order to deal privately with Hezekiah, he dispatched 
to him a letter defying the God of Israel (2 Chron. xxxii, 17; 2 Kings 
xix, 10-13) and then, like a fowler watching his net, he waited at Nob to 
see the result, shaking his hand. 

That letter ruined Sennacherib. He might with impunity carry 
captive 200,000 Jews (they deserved it), but when he took to writing 
blasphemy, his iniquity was full indeed, Accordingly it was no marvel 
that, when Hezekiah after reading the letter, at once, without consulting 
prince or prophet, “went up into the temple and spread it before the 
Lord and prayed” (2 Kings, xix, 16), the answer was at once brought by 
the prophet, Thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria, he 
shall not come to this city, still less shoot an arrow there, still less come 
before it with shield, still less cast a bank against it. “ For I will defend 
this city, to save it, for my own sake,” &e. 

What ! shall Senuacherib, exasperated by silent resistance, with nearly 
200,000 men at his feet and less than two miles from Jerusalem, not even 
come near to observe it as did Titus? No; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

The envoys returned without any reply from the Jewish king, since 
the God that answereth by fire was himself sending the answer direct 
that very night. 

We may imagine how Sennacherib would now vapour on Scopus, 
brandishing and waving his hand in sight of the Jews, and thus indicating 
that he would soon make Jerusalem an offering to his god. It was too 
late, however, in the afternoon for the army to move forward that day. 

The sun went down, and the full moon rose over the mountains of 
Moab. Hezekiah, happy in his God, and some at least in Jerusalem with 
him, betook themselves to keep the Passover feast. On and beyond Scopus 
the 185,000 lay down to sleep their last sleep, while Sennacherib, perhaps, 
caroused with his leaders and captains. As the night advances the 
gentle breeze of evening grows to the fatal blast; angry clouds drive 
up from the south-west, the moon is obscured; all around is pitchy 
darkness. Suddenly a flash of lightning immediately followed by a crash 
of thunder confoundsthe host. ‘ At the voice of Jehovah shall Asshur . 
be panic-stricken” (Cheyne), and rattling hailstones quickly add to his 
terror. A terrific storm, like that at Beth-horon or Eben-ezer in days 
of yore, has broken upon the camp of the Assyrians. Jerusalem escapes 
unscathed. Safe within its walls the inbabitants must have witnessed 
with joy and thankfulness the distant raging of the elements, heaven’s 
artillery playing with deadly effect upon the myrmidons of Sennacherib, 
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flash after flash of lightning illuminating the distant heights as far as 
Mizpeh and Tell el Ful, while shrieks of terror rent the air between the 
claps of thunder. At last an hour of horror ends in the stillness of death. 
One may slightly alter the poet’s words to describe the scene : 


Jam satis terris nivis atque dire 

Grandinis misit Pater et rubente 

Dexterd sacre jaculatus arcis 
Terruit hostem. 


In abject terror, Sennacherib and a few others had huddled together 
for safety into the rock-cut tombs on the west side of Nob. Possibly 
that now styled ‘‘The Cave of Grapes” (Enab, ? corrupted from Nob) 
sheltered on that awful night both the dust of the high priest Ahimelech 
and the trembling form of the great king. Almost all the host, to the 
number of 185,000 men, perished, either killed by lightning or crushed to 
death by hailstones. Thus Isaiah’s words were fulfilled, and “thus the 
Lord saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem from the hand of 
Sennacherib the king of Assyria.” 


WAS THERE A STREET OF COLUMNS IN 
JERUSALEM ? 


By the Rey. J. E. Hanaver. 


ln a letter written about a year ago I called attention to a line of lime- 
stone columns, the remains, as I believed, of the ancient “agora,” or 
market-place of the Byzantine period, and apparently still 2 situ, 
though enclosed on all sides with masonry. These columns are situa- 
ted on the eastern side of the “Stik el Lahamin,” the westernmost of 
the three parallel bazaars east of the Muristan. When Dr. Robinson 
was here in 1852 only two of these columns were visible (“ Bib. 
Researches,” Vol. IIL, page 168). More than a year ago I ascertained, 
by a personal examination of the shops on the eastern side of the above- 
named “Stik,” the existence of five other columns of the same sort, to 
the south of, and in line with, the two noticed by Robinson, and making 
with them seven in all, visible at intervals where the plaster, mortar, 
and rubble-masonry have fallen from the walls which have been built 
between and around them. Immediately south of the bazaars are other 
fragments of columns, not however, as I think, zm situ. Some are built 
into walls, and four, with heavy Byzantine capitals, support the dome of 
a building now used as a coffee-shop, but looking as if it had originally 
been intended for a little Greek church. Yet further southward in the 
long street leading through the Jewish quarter to the spot where, accord- 
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ing to Professor Hayter Lewis, the Zion Gate stood before it was 
removed westward (about four hundred years ago) by Soliman the 
Magnificent to the position it now occupies, I have noticed a good many 
fragments of columns. 

Taking into consideration that one of the names of the present 
Damascus Gate is ‘Bab ul ’Amfid” (Gate of the Column—what column?) ; 
that in the street leading southwards from it one sees fragments of shafts 
and bases of columns used as building material ; that at the point where 
this street strikes the Via Dolorosa there still stands, and apparently in 
situ, in a spot which thirty years ago was an open field, a single isolated 
column, which monkish tradition, not earlier, however, than the times of 
Brocardus, A.D. 1283, says was once part of the Porta Judiciaria ; that in 
the same general line we meet with other columns before we reach the 
line of granite pillars that belonged to the buildings connected with 
Constantine’s great church ; that in continuation of the line, after passing 
the granite series, we come to a limestone set, of which, as above stated, 
seven columns are in position, not to mention again the displaced fragments 
seen at intervals further south, but in the same line, I would venture to 
suggest that like other ancient cities, Samaria and Jerash for example, 
Jerusalem had at one time a street of columns running through the city 
from north to south. 

This idea of mine may or may not be correct; but, at any rate, I 
should be very grateful if any one reading these lines would impart 
some information on the subject through the medium of the Quarterly 
Statement. Do any of the old Pilgrims, in their descriptions or itiner 
aries, mention such a street of columns as I suppose existed, or give any 
hints as to the existence of a street running through the city, and 
embellished for the greater part of its length with colonnaded edifices ? 


{' Some of our readers may perhaps be able to give an answer to 
Mr. Hanauer’s question. It has been thought that the name Bad el’? Amid 
may indicate a tradition that the D'YID JAN, or stone from which things lost or 
found were publicly cried, stood near that spot. Mr. Hanauer will remember 
the story in Talm. Bab. Taanith, 19¢, that when in answer to Hone Hamagil’s 
prayers for rain so much fell that the people were obliged to go up from 
Jerusalem to the Mountain of the House, and they came to the Rabbi to pray 
that the rain might stop, he sent them to see whether this stone was submerged, 
which seems to show that it was in the lower part of the city. Bartenora states 
that he had found it written that the stone was TIN 1123, “very high.” 
Such a stone would not improbably be called in Arabic ’amid, “column.” The 
“very lofty column” observed by Arculf “in the middle of the city, which meets 
one coming from the sacred places northwards,” is probably now represented by 
the little pillar in the centre of the Greek Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
though this can hardly be said to lie northward of the sacred places.—ED. ] 
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SOUTHERN PROJECTION FROM THE MASJED 
AL AKSA, JERUSALEM. 


By tHe Rev. Groree Octavius Wray, LL.D. 


Tue publication in the Quarterly Statement of July last of the plan of the 
“Southern part of the Haram Esh Sherif,” in connection with Herr 
Schick’s Report, enables me to ask for information, which I have for 
many years longed for, concerning the oblong building, which 
measures, according to the plan, some 50 x 15 feet, and projects below 
the letters “ Al Aksa,” from the main building at the extreme south ; it 
is distinguished by the shading of the walls from the figure in faint 
outline about 55 feet to the west of it. 

It may be premised that the visit to the Holy Land of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, in 1862, led to the relaxation, in some measure, of the 
rules of the Turkish Government, which had previously excluded all but 
a favoured few from the Temple inclosure. 

My late brother, the Rev. William Mark Wray, R.N., was then chap- 
lain of H.M.S. “ Doris,’ which escorted His Royal Highness on his 
tour. | 

In the following year, on my own visit to Jerusalem, my brother 
warned meagainst the trouble to be expected, judging from his own expe- 
rience, in visiting Al Aksa. 

Turning to my journal I find that upon the 24th of March, 1863, 
having, on payment of the fee of 10s., obtained from our Consul, Mr. 
Moore, an order to visit the Temple area, I attended, with my dragoman 
Michel Hene, punctually at six in the morning, being cautioned not to 
stay after seven, when the faithful were expected, and it was not safe for 
infidels to linger. 

We waited some time for the Consular dragoman, and when he arrived 
it was deemed infra dig. to start without the cavasse, with his pompous 
silver staff, like that of a drum-major. But as I refused to wait any 
longer we started without him, and he afterwards joined us in the inclo- 
sure, looking much ashamed of himself. 

The venerable Temple Sheikh had already taken charge of our 
party. Being unincumbered with fellow travellers I visited every hole 
and corner of the place; I had no difficulty with the Sheikh, so 
soon as he found that I was resolute and in high good humour with 
him. 

After seeing the Dome of the Rock and as much of Al Aksa 
as is above ground, we went down to the lower regions, or crypt. 
Being built on the southern slope of the hill the northern part of this 
crypt is underground, but the opposite end emerges into daylight. 

As the old man, contrary to his nature, hurried over the ground, I 
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assumed an air of Oriental phlegm. My brother had advised me*to 
explore the south-west corner, as that had not yet been done. But on 
coming to the continuation of the crypt under that part of the building 
named on the plan “Al Baka’at al Baidha,” our further progress was 
barred by solid masonry filling the archway. 

Turning back I observed, at the right-hand corner, the top of au 
archway, just visible by a faint glimpse of daylight over the heap of 
stones and rubbish which blocked the passage. The Sheikh violently 
protested against my exploring this: no one had ever done so, as it was 
guarded by Jins, and Michel added his entreaties. But I assured them 
that the Jins would not hurt me; and having wheedled the old man out 
of his candle, scrambled over the heap of stones and rubbish till I reached 
the outer building. This I found to be long and narrow, divided into 
two chambers, shown on the plan to be—the northern 35 feet, and the 
southern 15 feet in length, both of them 15 feet wide. 

The western wall of one of these chambers—if I rightly recollect, it 
was the larger one—contained an arch, which was walled up with solid 
masonry. Whilst examining the building the Sheikh and the dragoman 
were shouting out their entreaties for me to return, but I had our one 
candle, and was safe from pursuit. The only daylight was from 
an opening to the east, pierced, I presume, as a doorway, but 
obstructed with rubbish. As my eyes adapted themselves to the dim 
light I found a number of large white marble slabs, beautifully 
carved with arabesque or Jewish tracery, which had probably formed 
part of a cornice. 

The old Sheikh by this time showed signs of frenzy, and as I had, so 
far as I was then able, satisfied my curiosit, I returned to the crypt, 
and saw the rest of the place; but found no other entrance to the vaults 
or cloisters at the south-west corner than those walled up. J have an 
impression that these were called “The Crusaders’ Stables ;” and that 
they are shown on the map which was published for M. Pierotti by 
Keepelin, 17, Quai Voltaire, Paris.! 

Having but partially satisfied my curiosity on the spot, I now seek to 
do so fully by asking Herr Schick, or any other of your readers acquainted 
with the site, to say :—What was the cause of the jealousy shown against 
access to this part of the building in particular? what was the use or 
purpose of the projection from the main building which, aided by the 
plan, I have described? into what did the doorways which were walled 
up open westwards? what does the figure signify which is drawn in 
outline to the west of the building in question? are the marble blocks 
still there? what can be told or conjectured of their history ; did they 
form part of the building to which the pillars belonged which are 


1 The Crusaders’ “Armoury,” not “Stables,” on Pierotti’s plan is the 
chamber marked on the Ordnance Survey plan al Baka’at al Baidhé. It is 
now commonly regarded as the former refectory of the Knights Templars. 
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described in Quarterly Statement for 1871, page 176? is the mass of 
rubbish removed which blocked the arch opening from the crypt into this 
building by which I entered? 

Any other information bearing on the subject will be of interest. 
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DINHABAH. 
A New Identification. 
By tut Rev. Henry Georce TomxKIns. 


We are able to add a new identification to those on the east side of the 
Jordan with some confidence of its correctness. It has emerged out of 
a correspondence in the dcademy some half year since in which the 
important place Tunip, or Dunip, now Tinnab, or Tennib, very near the 
ancient Arpad (Tel Erfad), in Northern Syria, was in question. 

A remark by Mr. Howorth on its etymology led to a short letter from 
Dr. Neubauer (Academy, March 14, 1891, p. 260), as follows :— 


“ Oxford, March 9, 1891. 


“ Whether Tunip is Semitic or not, it seems to me to represent the 
name of the locality mentioned in Gen. xxxvi, 32, as SPI, Dinhaba, 
the residence of Bela, the son of Beor, who reigned in Edom. This king 
is probably identical with “ Balaam, son of Beor, of Pethor, which is by 
the river of the land of the children of his people,” Numb. xxii, 5; 
Variorum Bible, “of the children of Ammon.” Balaam was, according 
to Deuter. xxiii, 4 (5), of Pethor, in Aram Nahraim, or Nahbarina (A. V. 
Mesopotamia). It is most likely that Dinhabah was not a locality of 
Edom in the restricted sense, unless the dominion of Edom extended in 
Balaam’s time to Aram Nahraim or Naharina. The list of the kings of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 32 to 40) seems to point to rulers who were not of 
Idumzan origin. In Numb. xxxi, 8, and Joshua xiii, 21, Balaam is put to 
death, together with the princes of Midian and Sihon. 


“ A, NEUBAUER.” 


This interesting letter drew from me one in the Academy of March 
21, p. 284, to the following effect. It appeared to me—l. That Dr. 
Neubauer was right in identifying the name of Dunip, or Dunipa, with 
Dinhabah, Ixx AevyaBa; Vulg. Denaba; but, 2. That the latter must be a 
different place, viz., Thentb, east of Ele’aleh, west of the great Hajj road, 
described by Canon Tristram (“Land of Moab,” p. 222). “The buildings 
of Thenib cover the whole area of an isolated hill, and are much more 
dilapidated and ruder than those we had recently been visiting [at Kustul, 
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one hour south]. From Thenib and from Kustul I had the finest views 
of the Belka, as the country is officially called, which we had yet enjoyed.’ 
Such is Dr. Tristram’s account. The name he gives is as good as identical 
with the North Syrian Tennib, ancient Tunip of the Egyptian records 
and the Cuneiform tablets found at Tel el-Amarna. 

In the new map of the Palestine Exploration Fund, with ancient 
names given, I find the place marked as Hodbat et-Toneib, but without 
identification of any ancient site. 

It is only some dozen miles eastward of the old Pisgah, Nebo, &c. 
The way in which the name travelled aeross the Euphrates is shown by 
Franz Delitzsch (“ New Comm. on Genesis,” Eng. tr. ii, 248) :—“ Kuenen 
notes besides AavaBa in Palmyrian Syria (in Ptol. and in Assem. ‘ Bibl. 
Or.,’ ii, 2), AavadBn in Babylonia (in Zosimus, ‘ Hist.,’ ii, 27): Dannaia and 
Dannaba in Moab (by Jerome on this passage testified in Lagarde’s 
‘Onom.’ 114 sq.).” 

I think this is a clear and good case of identification worthy of insertion 
in the map, and in the next edition of Mr. Armstrong’s very useful and 
valuable book, ‘‘ Names and Places of the Old Testament.” 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Herr Scuicx’s letters published in the present number have reference to 
explorations in several localities of much interest to students, especially the 
ancient pool north of the city, near the tombs of the Kings, the Khatuneyeh 
buildings, and the north-western corner of the present city. Herr Schick 
hazards the opinion that certain remains recently found in the latter locality 
show that even in remote times the city extended to there. 


The excavations at Tell el Hesy were still being carried on when Mr. Bliss 
last wrote. His notes upon the work will be found at page 36, and a full 
report will be published later on. The party have suffered severely from the 
effects of the malaria for which the place is notorious. Mr. Bliss himself is 
almost the only one who has escaped fever. 


Mr. Bliss’s elaborate article on the Maronites has been long in our hands, 
but there has been so much pressure on the space of the Quarterly Statement 
that its publication has had to be repeatedly postponed. We now print the first 
instalment of it. 


In the Quarterly Statement for 1890, page 159, Mr. Flinders Petrie stated 
in connection with his measurements of Rock-cut Tombs about Jerusalem, that 
he hoped to obtain more material und work out the results more fully in future. 
He has now kindly furnished us with a further paper on the subject which 
is printed in the present number. 


On his last: journey across the Jordan Mr. G. R. Lees was taken prisoner at 
Busr el Hareer, and being allowed to wander about under guard discovered an 


inscription which may interest some of our readers. 
A 


2 NOTES AND NEWS. ‘ 


A paper by M. L. Lortet, describing the discovery of the microbes of 
gangrene and tetanus in the mud of the Dead Sea, has been forwarded to us. 
This discovery is one of great interest in connection with diseases of Palestine 
from which explorers and others sometimes suffer, and we therefore print a 
translation of the communication. 


The “Times” of December 4th contained an important letter from Major 
Conder on the decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions. The subject has also 
been treated by him in an article in the “ Daily Graphic ” of the 19th inst., and 
he has promised a paper respecting it for the Quarterly Statement of April 
next. 


The celebrated Karnak lists of Thothmes III. of places tributary to Egypt 
in Palestine and Northern Syria, edited by the Rev. Henry G. Tomkins, will 
appear in the next volume of “‘ Records of the Past.” 


As we are going to press some further comments on the Tell el Hesy Inscrip- 
tion by M. Clermont-Ganneau have been received, the publication of which we 
are obliged to defer nntil our next. 


A valuable series of barometrical determinations of heights in Lebanon, 
Anti-Lebanon, and on Hermon, by Prof. R. H. West, has been received and will 
be published in the April number of the Quarterly Statement. 


The following is from the ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle” of the 18th December :— 

“The 4th December, witnessed the opening of a portion (46 kilometres out 
of a total of 87) of the railway between Jaffa and Jerusalem. M. Ledoulx, 
the French Consul, M. Frutiger, a Jerusalem banker and administrator of the 
Company, and several Turkish officials, travelled by the first train. The first 
idea of the railway was conceived by a Jew, M. Navon, of Jerusalem; it has 
been executed by French engineers, and the issue of the shares in the Company 
has been entrusted to a bank in Paris, the directors of which are pronounced 
Ultramontanes. The steam locomotive in Jerusalem has been preceded by a 
still more recent invention of modern science—the electric light.” 

It is stated by Mr. H. Guedalla, in a letter to the same newspaper, that the 
undertaking is being financed by “a party of the extreme orthodox Catholics,” 
who are believed to have taken it up “with the view of making Jerusalem 
annually the resort of tens of thousands of pilgrims, besides the great influence 
they will be able to exercise in future over the inhabitants.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. : 3 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes 
at 2 p.m. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and the Holy Land. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the ‘‘Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes; 
subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the yolumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
stribers is directed to the announcement after Maps and before Contents of 
this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
*Arabah”’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretaries : 


The Rev. 8. Bond, Church Institute, Bolton and Horwich, in place of 
Rey. H. 8. Patterson, resigned. 

The Rey. Canon Evans, Solihull Rectory, for Birmingham. 

Surgeon-General Hutchinson, M.D., for Bayswater. 

The Rey. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage, for Llandilo. 

The Rev. L. S. Safford, for Spencer, Mass., U.S.A. 

The Rev. T. E. Dowling, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Blyth, 
Jerusalem. 

The Rey. L. G. A. Roberts, Hudson Parsonage, Quebec, Canada. 


The price of the remaining copies of ‘“ Palestine under the Moslems” has 
been raised to 10s. each to subscribers to the fund, and 16s. to non-subscribers. 
A 2 


4 NOTES AND NEWS. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed ‘in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (#he whole set (1 to 15) can be obtained by subscribers 
to the Fund by application to the Head Office only (24, Hanover Square, W.), 
for £3 1s. 6d., carriage paid to any part in the United Kingdom only) :— 


By Major Conder, R.E.— 


(1) ‘‘Tent Work in Palestine.’—A popular account of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs of the people, the Biblical 
associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 


(2) ‘‘ Heth and Moab.”—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as “Tent Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey of Eastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 


(8) Major Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lore.’—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It atteinpts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 


(4) Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.’—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his 
views since the publication of the work. 


(5) Professor Hull’s “ Mount Seir.”-—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely new and interesting. 


(6) Herr Schumacher’s “ Across the Jordan.” 


(7) Herr Schumacher’s “Jaulin.’—These two books must be taken in con- 
tinuation of Majcr Conder’s works issued as instalments of the 
“Survey of Eastern Palestine.” They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 5 


By Walter Besant, M.A.— 

(8) “The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a popular 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. > 


(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.”’ The'ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


By George Armstrong— 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha. This 
is an index to all the names and places mentioned in the Bible and New 
Testament, with full references and their modern identifications, as shown 
on the new map of Palestine. 


(11) Besant and Palmer’s “ History of Jerusalem.”—The ‘‘ History of Jerusa- 
lem,” which was originally published in 1871, and has long been com- 
pletely out of print, covers a period and is compiled from materials not 
included in any other work, though some of the contents have been 
plundered by later works on the same subject. It begins with the siege 
by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, including the Early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the Medieval pilgrims, the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victo- 
rious career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other 
little-known episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


(12) Northern ’Ajlin “ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 


By Henry A. Harper— 

(18) “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.’”—This work, written by a Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is an 
endeavour to present in a simple and popular, but yet a connected form, 
the Biblical results of 22 years’ work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made by the 
American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as well as 
discoveries of interest made hy independent travellers. 

The Bible story, from the eall of Abraham to the Captivity, is 
taken, and details given of the light thrown by modern research on 
the sacred annals. Eastern customs and modes of thought are 
explained whenever the writer thought that they illustrated the text. 
This plain and simple method has never before been adopted in dealing 
with modern discovery. 

To the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, as well as to all those 
who love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. 
He is personally acquainted with the iynd ; nearly all the places spoken 
of he has visited, and most of them he has moreover sketched or 
painted. It should be noted that the book is admirably adapted for the 
Schoo! or Village Library. 
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By Guy le Strange— 

(14) “Palestine under the Moslems.”—For a long time it had been desired 
by the Committee to present to the world some of the great hoards of 
information about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages. Some few of 
the works, or parts of the works, have been already transluted into Latin, 
French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with them in 
English, and no attempt has ever been made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The 
work is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, the provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends 
related by the writers consulted. These writers begin with the ninth 
century and continue until the fifteenth. The volume contains maps and 
illustrations required for the elucidation of ithe text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so 
useful to students of medieval history, and to all those interested in 
the continuous story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success 
which its learned author deserves. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie— 


(15) “Lachish” (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites).—An account of 
the excavations conducted by Mr. Petrie in the spring of 1890, with view 
of Tell, plans and sections, and upwards of 270 drawings of the objects 
found. 


By Trelawney Saunders— 


(16) “An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, describing its 
Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, with special reference to the Water 
Basin—(Map. No. 10).” 


The first edition of the new map of Palestine is nearly exhausted and 
a second edition is in progress. This map embraces both sides of the 
Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh Barnea in 
the south. All the modern names are in black; over these are printed 
in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The New Testament, 
Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted 
in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to date. It is the most compre- 
hensive map that has been published, and will be inyaluable to universities, 
colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s., to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
is extra (see Maps). 
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In addition to the 21-sheet map, the Committee have resolved on issuing as 
a separate map the 12 sheets (viz., Nos. 5-7, 9-11, 13-15, 20-22), which include 
the whole of Palestine as far north us Mount Hermon, and the districts beyond 
Jordan as far as they are surveyed. See key-map to the sheets. 

The price of this map,in 12 sheets, in paper cover, to subscribers to the 
Fund, 12s. 6d.; to the public, £1 1s. 

The size of the map, mounted on cloth and roller for hanging, is 44 feet by 
62 feet. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately, price, to subscribers of the 
Fund, ls. 6d. Mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket suitable for travelling, 2s. 
To the public 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


A copy of names and places in the Old and New Testament, with their 
modern identifications and full references, can be had by subscribers with either 
of these maps at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 
purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from September 18th to December 18th was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £579 9s. 10d. ; 
from all sources, £656 7s 8d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £757 7s. 1d. On December 20th the balance in the Bank was £244 7s. 6d. 


Subscribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 
1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 
2. Cases for Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan.” 
3. Cases for the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 
4. Cases for ‘“ Abila,”’ “ Pella,” and “’Ajlin”’ in one volume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 

No. II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. III, 1871; January and April, 
1874; January, 1883, and January, 1886. 


It haying again been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have tu 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 
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While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Address: Rey. Thomas Harrison, Hillside, 
Benenden, Staplehurst, Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(3) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(4) Eastern Palestine. 

(5) The Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 


Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass., Honorary 
General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the United 
States. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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JurusaLem, August 27, 1891. 


Otp Poot in Upper Kepron VALuey, or “ WApy EL Joz.” 
A.—In the Bible “pools” are repeatedly mentioned as existing at Jeru- 
salem, which were apparently the work of the Jewish kings. Pools in 
other cities also are mentioned, at Samaria, 1 Kings xxii, 38; at Hesbon, 
Song of Solomon vii, 4,&c. So we may judge that there were many, 
smaller or larger, pools throughout the land in all directions not mentioned 
in the Bible or other writings. In Jerusalem there are mentioned, 
2 Kings xviii, 17, an “upper pool,”which is mentioned also in Isaiah vii, 3 ; 
xxxvi, 2. If there were an “upper pool” it follows there must have 
been a “lower pool,” which is really mentioned in Isaiah xxii, 9. Accord- 
ing to 2 Kings xx, 20, King Hezekiah made a pool, distinct from the 
“upper” and “lower” pools; generally brought in connection with 
“ Gihon,” of which an upper and lower “outflow” are mentioned, 7.e., the 
modern “ virgin’s well” and the pool of Siloah. But it seems to me that 
2 Kings xx, 20, implies that Hezekiah made a pool outside the town to 
gather the rain-water, which was then e¢arried down to the city by a 
conduit, as is the case with the present “ Birket Mamilla” west of the 
town, not like Siloah, &c. 

Now, there is in the upper part of the Kedron valley, in the so-called 
“Wady el J6z” (see Ordnance Survey map, scale =5359), a place where two 
shallow valleys unite, one coming from the west from the watershed 
(south of Schneller’s ‘‘Orphan Asylum”) on the Jaffa road. The other 
from the north-west from the neighbourhood of the “Tombs of the 
Judges.” Where these two valleys unite there is a kind of depression, in 
which in the rainy season a collection of water stands for a few weeks. 
Sir Charles Wilson and others have thought that this was once a pool, 
although not inserted as such in any plan or map of Jerusalem, nor 
mentioned in any ancient books. In the Ordnance Survey map, scale 
zTodoo it appears as a portion of land west of the “ruin” in “ Wady el 
Joz,” at the Nablus road, and the elevation number “2,458.” At this 
“ruin” Sir Charles Wilson made in 1865 some excavations, He writes 
in “ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” 1865, on page 77, as follows :— 

“ Hxcavation, No. X[II.—This was made to try and discover the 
conduit which took the water of the pool near the tomb of the kings to 
the city, but failed in its object. A trench was dug along the face of the 
scarped rock at the eastern end next the road, as this seemed the most 
likely place to look for it. The bottom was reached in one place at a 
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depth of 33 feet 6 inches in an old cistern, where the exit of a conduit 
running down the valley would probably have been. Though the conduit 
was not discovered the excavation showed that the pool must have been 
of great extent.” 

As this point (the old cistern) is 400 feet distant from the centre of 
the depression where in winter the water is standing, it gave the idea 
that the pool must have been about 500 feet long. So the matter stood 
till recently. 

In February last I got an order from the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Committee “to trace the aqueduct from the pool by the north road; when 
found, a very little excavation will show whether it ran to the Damascus 
Gate or to the modern St. Stephen’s Gate.” 

To find the aqueduct certainly one must look for it at its starting 
point at the pool, and so I did. The accompanying plan and section will 
explain and illustrate what I have done, to which I wish to say :—Shaft 
No. 1 first was sunk on the eastern edge of the depression (or present 
pool, as it may be called) at a surface level 2,438 feet ; the bottom of the 
old pool was found at a depth of 8 feet 6 inches; it consists of hard con- 
crete of hamra, horizontal. A gallery was then begun eastward in order 
to find the east wall, but a very large stone was met with, so that we 
were obliged to give up the work, and begin it beyond this stone, where 
shaft No. 2, on higher ground, was made. Here we soon, only a few feet 
under the surface, came to the wall. We went down on its western side, 
finding the bottom at a.depth of 14 feet, the floor declining very slightly 
towards the west. The wall itself is not exactly perpendicular, but 14° 
declining (7z.e., on the top about 5 inches more east than on the bottom). 
So it was found also at other places. Finding here no opening or any 
mark of an aqueduct’s mouth, we made a gallery northwards along the 
wall. After 16 feet a kind of trough cut into the rock was met ; it is 
16 inches wide and 16 inches deep (see section 4); its bottom 14 inches 
deeper than the bottom of the pool. It runs at a right angle from the 
wall westwards for 4 feet. It was once arched over, and part of the arch 
was still standing, but immediately on the wall the arching was broken. 
When this was found I thought, Vow we have the aqueduct’s mouth! But 
there is no opening in the wall as I hoped; it is built up in such a 
manner that one can hardly say whether there has once been a hole 
there or no. It is without cement, whereas the top (or outside) of 
the arching was once very well cemented. In order better to examine 
this region shaft No. 3 was made, but threw no further light on the 
matter, the bottom was found level and at the same depth. Then I 
thought to make shaft No. 4 on the owéside of the wall, where perhaps 
the former opening might be still recognisable. The wall was found to 
be 8 feet 9 inches thick, and at a depth of from 6 to 7 feet we met the 
rock in its natural, uneven state, and had to give up the work here. So 
we made the shaft No. 5 west on the lower ground in the present 
pool, finding the bottom asin shaft No. 1, but nothing else. Then the 
Gallery “b” was made eastwards, when after 8 feet the vaulting, or 


cop] 
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Jebeloneh, (as the native called it) already mentioned was met with, going 
in a north-western direction. By destroying it we found it to consist of 


The Jebeloneh. 


—_W._. 


‘Flooring, 


smal] stones and bad mortar cemented properly outside, but no channel. 
Then Gallery “¢c” was made with the same result. 

In order to examine the south-eastern corner of the (old) pool shaft 
No. 6a was made at the end of a wall of loose stones, hoping there to find 
some masonry. We came soon on the top of a strong wall, and clearing 
its top northwards, to find its edge, it proved to be the southern wall of 
the old pool, but running in an obtuse angle of 20°, the bottom in level 
2,430 feet 6 inches. Now I thought it well to explore also the northern corner, 
so shaft No. 7 was made. No corner, but the bottom of the same structure 
as in the places mentioned hitherto was reached at 2,429 feet. Then a 
gallery was made northwards, and after 74 feet the corner was met, a 
little rounded out, and the northern wall in a right angle with the 
eastern. Having found no outlet in the eastern wall nor in its corners, I 
thought it may perhaps be in the northern wall,so we laid the wall bare, there 
finding its top also cemented, but the outer edge broken, and going down- 
ward in a shaft, No. 8, found that there was no watercourse, but ouly rock. 
As I had no leave to dig on the western side of the pool (the ground 
belonging to another person) I could not examine the two other corners 
of the old pool, but this may be done after a little time, as the ground has 
since been sold to a building company. Before leaving this interesting 
pool I made a shaft No. 9, in its centre, finding the bottom nearly in the 
same level as in the other shafts. The bottom of the old pool was nearly 
level, leclining slightly towards its north-eastern corner, and the surface 
of the present ground is the same. 

By finding the east wall of this old pool it was proved that it never 
extended eastwards to the Nablus road. It was a much-reduced one, 
about 152 x 165 feet square and 14 feet deep. It had once a good 
parapet wall, the stones of which are now fallen into the pool, and were 
met with by us. In shaft No. 9 (middle of pool) we found only earth. 
I have also to mention that south-west of the pool, about 50 feet distant, 
is a ruin, which ¢ertainly was once in connection with this pool as a 
guard-house ; it is near the old road (inserted in Ordnance Survey map 
zoso0,) and consists of a cistern and a room over it, with a stair to go up 
on its top, fenced round about. There are, south and south-east of the pool, 
the foundations of similar buildings, but without cisterns, and long ago 
destroyed. North of the latter I found a conduit, No. 17, hewn into 
the rock in a level 2,444 feet 6 inches (much higher than the bottom of 
the pool), its object being to carry away the water coming down from west, 
and not letting it pass into the pool, but eastwards into the valley. 

B.—.- From the eastern wall of the pool now described there extends for 
about 20 feet eastwaid, a higher, uninteresting, comparatively level 
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portion of ground, beyond which is the place in which Sir Charles Wilson 
made the above-mentioned excavations. Here might have been a second 
pool, so I made some shafts, &c., in order to find the levels for comparison 
with those of the pool. See Plan. 

Shaft No. 11 was first made and the rock found 16% feet from present 
surface, at a level of 2,437 feet 6 inches. The rock scarp, which is visible 
on the corner above ground, went nearly perpendicularly down, as an east 
and south wall, of 243 feet high. Not any bit of concrete or cement 
could be detected ; it was no pool. Then shaft No. 12 was made, the 
rock floor reached at a level of 2,446 feet, declining ina slope of two degrees 
south-westwards. Between the two points is situated the “old cistern” 
in which Sir C. Wilson once made a shaft, as related above. In order to 
bring uniformity in the matter, I resolved to make again a shaft, No. 13, 
in the great accumulation of débris in this cistern. At 13 feet we met 
water, which hindered the work, but beating down a rod of iron, I found 
the bottom to be at a level of about 2,431 feet 6 inches, or 263 feet deeper 
than that of the 2,458 feet level, as given in Ordnance Survey map, a little 
north-east of the cistern in the road. As Sir C. Wilson gives in the above 
quoted 33 feet 6 inches, there seems to be a difference of 7 feet, so I think 
Sir C. Wilson measured from ground 7 feet higher, very likely from the 
top of the wall, at the south-eastern corner. A water-pipe comes into this 
(broken) old cistern in the western wall, at a level of 2,449 feet. On the 
top of the eastern wall is a broken “ moosfay” or filter-pool, No. 15, and 
(No. 16) a broken “ sebil” or water-drinking place, formerly for the use 
of passers-by. The other cistern, situated in a court to the north, and 
the ruined little house, have no archeological value. Opposite to this 
cistern, rock scarp, &c., on the west, at a distance of 110 feet, is another 
rock scarp, running parallel, visible only at its southern part, the northern 
part being buried under a heap of stones. Twenty feet east of it formerly 
yan a thick wall (of which a portion still remains in the south), Consider- 
ing all this, it is clear that in this part there was once a kind of court, 
sunk into the rock, having on the east, south, and west sides rock walls, 
into which a stone wall was inserted, so as to form a kind of road to the 
court. As there is not a bit of hamra, or cementing, it certainly was no 
pool or place for keeping water, and as the Tombs of the Kings have a 
nearly similar court and passage cut in rock, I thought that perhaps this 
court was made for Jewish tombs, and made in consequence the shaft 
No. 14, in the hope of finding there the entrance to a mausoleum, but 
to my disappointment, found only a natural cleft in the rock full of 
small stones. 

Very likely the new proprietor will dig near the south wall for founda- 
tions to new buildings, and tombs may then be found. In the neighbour- 
hood round about are many rock-cut tombs, and a group of them, north 
of the pool, was discovered some years ago, of which I will report 
separately, 

By all this searching and excavation no advance was made in tracing 
the conduit, of which I will now speak. 
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C. The conduit conducting the water from “ WAdy el Jéz” poo! to the 
city. The question is, did this aqueduct come in by the Damascus or the 
St. Stephen’s Gate? As matters stand I have to answer, near Stephen's 
Gate, either into the Lirket Israel, into Bethesda, or direct to the 
Temple—which, I cannot decide. When the carriage road was made from 
the Burj Laklak, at the north-east corner of the present city, down to the 
Garden of Gethsemane, an aqueduct was cut through, just east of Burj 
Laklak, 325 feet distant, where the surface level of 2,425 feet goes 
through. The aqueduct is there 4 feet high, 2 feet 33 inches wide, with 
masonry walls on both sides, and covered with long, flat stones; its 
flooring is on a level 2,416 feet. It was levelled down from the bench 
mark on the Burj Laklak, but as this was done by my assistants there 
may be some slight mistake. The bottom of the pool is accordingly 2,430 
feet, hence the decline, from the old pool, 14 feet, in a length of 5,000 to 
5,500 feet, as certainly the aqueduct, following the contour of the ground, 
will have larger and smaller curves. If this remainder is really a piece of 
the old aqueduct, connecting the “old pool” with the city, which I fully 
believe it is, then we know the aqueduct did not go as a tunnel through 
the rocks (except for short distances), but as an open channel partly hewn 
in the rock, partly formed of masonry, and covered with flat stones. 
Fourteen feet fall for such a distance is quite enough ; the aqueduct from 
Solomon’s Pool to Jerusalem has much less. The decline at the bottom 
of this aqueduct is, at the point where it can be seen, rather more than 
this, and if the whole Jength had the same it would come out even more. 
But all these old aqueducts are made with the decline sometimes more, 
sometimes less, and even sometimes level, as I found in the Siloah channels. 


September 2nd, 1891. 
REMARKABLE Rocx-Cur Toms 1n “ WApy EL J6z.” 


About ten or twelve years ago, a Moslem of Jerusalem enclosed with 
a dry wall a piece of ground and planted trees and vines there. In doing 
this he discovered a group of rock-cut tombs, which he showed, as occasion 
arose, to Europeans. I heard of it, but knowing that Dr. Guthe and 
other able travellers had visited the place, I did not think it my duty to 
go there. But when recently engaged with the excavations at the “old 
pool,” in Wady el Jéz, I was invited by the man to see also his place, 
which I found rather remarkable, and as hitherto I have not seen any 
plans, or drawings, or description of it, I have measured it and prepared 
plans, &e., of which the following is an explanation and description. The 
place is now a vineyard, about 550 feet north of the “old pool,” on the 
gentle northern slope of the WAdy (the upper Kedron Valley). There is 
first a very long approach or court, 38 feet wide, cut into the rock ; as the 
slope of the hill is gentle, a great length (more than 50 feet) was required 
to come in a horizontal line so deep that any large opening could be cut 
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into the rock-face. The entrance is 12 feet wide and 13 feet high, with a 
layer of rock over it 6 feet thick. There is now a great accumulation of 
earth there over which one has to step downwards, and so through this 
large opening into a vast ante-room or vestibule 21 feet feet wide, 29 long, 
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By Baurath C Schick August 1891. 
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ROCK-CUT TOMB IN WADY EL Jéz. 


and 13 feet 8 inches high, with a smooth and evenly horizontal ceiling. 
On the floor is, towards the western side, and near the northern, the 
mouth of a cistern—but nothing else. In the middle and atthe foot of the 
north wall there is a door, 3 feet 8 inches wide, and only 2 feet 9 inches 


be 
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high. It has an excavated rim round about (like the large opening of the 
vestibule). If one goes through this low door northwards he has to go 
down 2 high steps, and comes into an inner room of smaller size, 18 feet 
long, 163 feet wide, and 10 feet high. It is dimly lighted by the door and 
a kind of window, and in order to see well one must havea lighted candle. 
In the northern part of the floor is a sunk tomb, marked 1 in plan, having 
on its top a groove round about into which flagstones were put, and when 
this was carefully done, no one could recognise that there was a grave 
underneath. In the west wall isa little door leading to a small place 
with a stone (2) bench on each side, over which is an arch. These benches 
were for laying a dead body upon. The entrance could also be sealed up 
with a flagstone, put into the groove in an upright position. Opposite, in 
the eastern wall, there is a similar door (4) leading by four steps down- 
wards into another small chamber, 8 feet 10 inches wide, by 11 feet 6 
inches long, and 7 feet 10 inches high. On its floor there is a sunken pool 
6 feet by 4 feet, and 2 feet 3 inches deep. On the southern side of the 
room there is a rock bench arched over for one dead body, and opposite, 
in the north wall, a similar one, but under it three kokim, as plan and 
section show. In the east wall, opposite the entrance, is also such a bench, 
and under it four kokim, so that ten dead bodies could be located in this 
chamber. Coming back into the larger room (not the vestibule), one sees 
on the east wall, towards the south, steps going downwards, the opening 
also surrounded by a groove to receive flagging stones, when it had to be 
closed. Going down, one comes into a similar small room 10 feet 6 inches 
long, 9 feet 10 inches wide, and 7 feet 4 inches high ; situated under the 
large room or vestibule, and shown in the plan only with dotted lines. 
It has on its west side a bench arched over, and on the south side also 
such a bench, and three kokim underneath, and the east side exactly 
similar. This chamber was adapted for nine bodies. 

On looking to the Plan No. 1 it will be seen that this underground 
chamber takes up only the half of the vestibule space, in the other half 
there is now a cistern ; but I think there was originally also such a burial 
chamber as the window (b). indicates. There was a stair on the west side 
(like the one on the eastern) leading down into it, but when, in later time, 
it was wished to make a cistern, the tombs were partly destroyed, the 
recesses being filled up with masonry, and so the stairs disappeared, the 
rock over them being broken, in order to get a window for the inner 
room. All that I have described is cut into the rock, and very carefully 
done; the workmanship is excellent, so that this tomb (to a certain 
degree) rivals the tombs of the kings. But no door-opening had a 
movable door, only flagging stones. I could also not find any ornament, 
but all is straight and plain. 

In the vestibule there is now lying a stone—3 feet long and broad, 
and about 1 foot 3 inches thick, in figure not square and not round, but, 
say square, and the four corners, in a rough way, broken off. On one 
of its sides is a curious inscription, perhaps Cufic, or old Hebrew. Either 
the inscription was never carefully finished, or it was afterwards partly 
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destroyed. A squeeze cannot be made, as the surface is too uneven. [I 
have copied it as well as I could, and give it here in one-tenth of its 
real size. The curiosity is, that there are five straight lines cut deeply 
into the surface, and the letters. put into them, so very likely these lines 
form parts of the letters, as sometimes in Cufic writings. The people say 
this stone was found there when clearing the place. The late Mr. Schapira 
had seen it, as he put his name on it with oil paint, and the people say he 
wished to buy it, but before taking it away he went to Europe and came 
back no more. 


September 22nd, 1891. 


1. The road to Bethlehem from the Jaffa gate, down the Wady Rahabi, 
and up again to the British Ophthalmic Institution, has been made wider, 
and so the western slope of the modern Mount Zion has been cut into. 
In the débris are found many pieces of pottery, from which I got some 
with engravings on them, of which I send you squeezes. To me they 
seem to be modern. 

2. Further down, at the south end of the Sultan’s Pool, and on the 
slope of Mount Zion, a wall, 13 feet thick, of large stones not bevelled, 
was found, going from the southern end of the Pool eastwards towards 
Bishop Gobat’s School as far as the Aqueduct. At first I thought it 
might have been a stair, but closer examination showed it to have been 
simply a wall. Whether once connected with the Aqueduct, and the 
mound (or bridge) of the Pool, or with the fortification of the city, one 
cannot say. There are still three layers of large stones resting on rock, 
with two faces. Enclosed I give a copy of Ordnance Survey plan, 7355 of 
this region, in which this piece of wall and the widening of the road are 
inserted in red. 

3. Higher up, north of Bishop Gobat’s School, also some diggings took 
place, by which a rock-cut cave was found, measuring 8 by 10 feet and 
74 feet high, with an opening towards the west. The chief entrance to 
the cave was from the top on the east side. The situation is shown and 
marked with a little red square on the enclosed paper. 

4, Inside the town the Sisters of Zion have bought an old Turkish 
house north of their institution at Ecce Homo Arch (on the north side of 
Via Dolorosa), and pulled it down. A large rock-cut passage was found, 
the one I cleared out in 1871, and hence no new discovery. But at the 
corner where it bends from the eastern to a southern direction in a sharp 
angle a small pool was discovered, cut into the rock, 6 by 8 feet wide, 
and 5 to 6 feet deep. Its use I could not understand, as it was not con- 
nected with the Aqueduct. Nor could I find any traces of cement, which 
would have proved it to have been once used for water. So I think it 
was simply a cellar. 
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September 25th, 189°. 


Near the north-western corner of the city at the New Gate some 
excavations have been made by which some things of interest were 
discovered. 

1. Inside the city, at one of the corners of the city wall, near the 
““Tnstitution of the School Brethren,” a place was thoroughly cleared 
in order to build a new house there. The rock was reached in some 
places about 9 feet below the surface, or about 2,496 feet above the sea ; 
in some places deeper. There was found a walled and vaulted room 12 
feet long from west to east, 9 feet wide from north to south, and about 
8 feet inside high, of no special interest. In the middle of the place a 
threshold was met resting on rock, and behind it (westwards) a kind of 
room, partly hewn in the rock 8 feet 6 inches wide—the length I could 
not ascertain, owing to large stones having fallen there, but it seems it 
was not more than 10'feet. It had on the south side a window, between 
two large hewn stones. North of it were found two little cisterns cut 
into the rock, but now without a roof. They are 9 feet deep, and about 
8 feet long, and 6 feet wide. Hast of them stands a large bevelled stone 
in an upright position ; which had apparently been used in the restoration 
of former rooms. 

In themselves, these little rooms and cisterns are of no great interest, 
but being found here, as in other parts of the old city, they prove that 
even in remote times the city extended to here. From what I have 
seen in Jerusalem, it is clear that in ancient times the rooms of dwell'’ng 
houses were very small, either hewn in the rock or built with masonry, 
and so it is with the cisterns. The large ones were public. 

The present city wall which runs here, and forms an angle, is put on 
débris without proper foundations, and most probably was built by Suliman, 
A.D. 1537. At that time also the mosque (M on plan) in the corner was 
built, and the other buildings near. In one isa Mohamedan tomb. Out- 
side of them I found mason’s work, and also some remarkable stones 
(used again), one having on its face a half pillar, the other with a groove 
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2. Outside the wall, between the corner tower (with its mosque) and the 
French Hospital and Pilgrim House, the former ditch has been cleared by 
its proprietor, a French gentleman, Its rock bottom was met at the level 
of 2,556 feet above sea. 


3 feet. 


which might take up the half pillar, thus : Now put in 
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Towards the north, the rock on which the tower stands falls down in 
several steps,as the Section shows. The lower steps are original, but the 
upper ones became in later time (by breaking away stones) of a different 
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shape from before, which I think was as pointed out with a dotted line 
(in Section). The most remarkable part is the lowest step ; its face showing 
rather strange chisel markings (see sketch). Mr. Flinders Petrie speaks in 
his Tell Hesy Book, page 36, of “flaking” and “pocking,’ but I do not 
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quite comprehend what he really means by these words, in regard of 
chisel marks. He gives them as “ Phenician”—hence very remote—and 
ou this rock he would find, as I think, “flaking” and “pocking,” 
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together with long strokes, of which he speaks on the same page—which 
he calls also “ certainly early work.” If my assumption is correct, then will 
these tool marks on the rock in the ditch prove that, even in such a remote 
time, the town came up as far as here. To enable others, more compe- 
tent than myself, to decide upon thos2 chisel marks, I will describe them. 

They are nearly straight strokes exactly parallel, and % inch distant 
one from the other, vertical, but to some degree sloping, and sometimes 
forming a slight curve, so that one row of them meets another at a sharp 
angle (see the form given on sketch). They are not deep, but from 15 
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to 18 inches long, and so arranged as to form Jayers one above the other. 
Between the lower end of the strokes of the upper layer, and the top end 
of the strokes of the lower layer, is a nearly horizontal rib left. I 
counted five lavers, making up a height of nearly 8 feet. At the rounded 
corner of the rock are only swch strokes or chisel marks as here described 
—but more to the west, where the rock forms a kind of recess, there are, 
besides such strokes or chisel marks, many other pointed marks, dotted 
over the whole, which I think Mr. F. Petrie calls “pocking.” In the 
squeezes these latter are better visible than the long strokes, which de 
not come well out, as they are not deep, and yet the surface, on the whole, 
is very uneven. But to the eye they are, on the rock, strikingly visible, 
even differing in colour ; as the stroke mark itself is whiter than those 
parts which were broken off by the stroke. 

The proprietor of the ground said he also tried to make squeezes, but 
they do not come out well on account of the chisel-marks being not deep 
enough, only the dotted. 


November 10th, 1891. 
Tur Buiutpines Sours oF THE “ DouBLE GATE.” 


In the Quarterly Statement of this year, page 320, certain information 
respecting these ruins is asked by the Rev. G.O. kay. I have since 
visited the spot again and made a plan of it, which I now send. 

B2 
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Dr. T. Tobler, in the spring of 1846, visited this place, and described 
it in his book “Topographie von Jerusalem,” Berlin, 1858, I Vol. page 
490 to 494, and when I read this account I went with a friend to the 
spot, and we could see by daylight and with leisure all that is to be seen 
there, only to the “double gate” we could not go, as the hole was closed 


with stones. Juater, in 1872, when I made a model of the Haram es 
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Sherif, to be sent to the Vienrm Exhibition in 1873, I went often to the 
Haram to measure there, and also into this projecting building. The 
Director of the Austrian Hospiz of that time, the Rev. G. Gatt (now 
Roman Catholic Missionary at Gaza), wrote, in 1875, a book on Jerusalem 
“ Beschreibung Jerusalem und seine Umgebung,” Waldsee, Carl Liebel, 
1877. In it he describes this building, page 105, at some length, 
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mentioning several things which I had not observed, so I went again 
there, but found his description somewhat obscure, and in a way as if 
there was formerly not only a double gate, as now, but a triple gate ; 
which apparently was not the case. The stones (large and bevelled ones) 
of the Haram wall can be seen there, and also that they are still 7 
situ, but no door or breakage in the lines of the stone courses can be 
seen, except a water-spout which is cut into the stones from top to 
bottom of seven layers. From the Khatuniyeh garden, a person 
going eastward, near the Haram wall, comes to a flight of steps, at 
the top of which is a somewhat large terrace or platform, on which 
the main buildings are standing. South of this terrace the buildings 
are ruined, and without shape, except one little room which is inhabited 
(see plan). At the middle of the platform one could formerly go east- 
wards between two grand piers, and then through an arched doorway 
into a larger vaulted room, which has towards the south also a door, but 
there the vault is broken, and further on are only ruins. Going back 
again to the terrace, and then northwards, one comes to the (more) 
Northern Gate, close to the Haram wall. The gate is now locked, and 
the inside used asa magazine, and at the same time as a stable, for I 
found horses there. Only an old woman being at home, she for a small 
bakshish opened the gate for me; but I found nothing which I did not 
know before. The largest stones are where I have marked them on the 
plan as “ancient.” I could easily recognise three different kinds of 
masonry; that is to say, some the remains of the original building ; 
then masonry of quite another time, but also of finely dressed stones, 
only not so large, and without any bevel, which I consider to be 
Byzantine ; and then the third kind, more modern, very likely Moham- 
medan, or some Crusading and some early Mohammedan. 

At the last restoration some of the walls (as may be seen on the plan), 
were made thicker by adding a side wall, and a vaulted chamber 85 feet 
long, nearly 20 feet wide, and 24 feet high, was formed there. On its 
floor a heap of filth and rubbish now les. There is in the east wall of 
this chamber the mouth of a cistern and the recess is covered with a 
pointed arch ; more to the south of the same wall, which is 8 feet 4 inches 
thick, are three arched openings closed on the eastern side by a thin wall, 
through which if an opening were made one might pass into the chamber 
entered by the Rev. G. Octavius Wray. The large white marble slabs 
“beautifully carved with Arabesque or Jewish tracery, which had pro- 
bably formed part of a cornice,” mentioned by him, are probably those 
now in another vault, at the northern end of the double passaye, just 
before the stairs begin. Concerning these marbles, some were utilised 
in the repairs of the buildings of the Aksa and Sakhrah, whilst others 
were removed from these buildings and from other places as being no 
longer wanted, so there is always a lot of such marbles in these dark 
vaults, and no mystery connected with them. 

There are a few other points which deserve attention. Near the 
window of the eastern part of the ‘double gate,” and outside the wall, 
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is an ornamentation often shown in drawings and photographs with the 
title “Hulda gate.” This ornamentation, forming richly decorated low 
arches, is also seen inside the building. Over the eastern pillar of the 
western gate it is now hidden by plaster, but its western end is seen 
perfectly preserved on the Haram wall at the corner of the middle of the 
three long vaults (see plan and elevation). In the elevation I have 
restored the two arches: it is an ornamental casing outside of the two 
large lintels over the docrs.! 

Originally there was along the Haram wall, a tunnel-like passage 
15 feet 4 inches wide, as an examination of the building with the 
breakages in the walls and a glance at the plan will show. Under 
this passage are cisterns, their mouths situated near the southern wall. 
This passage was formerly for the greater part uncovered and existed 
already in the time of the Temple, and I cannot help thinking that 
the “Khatuniyeh” with its very ancient walls in the east and south, 
may be the celebrated “ Millo” of Scripture, separated from the 
Temple by this passage, and connected with it by a bridge. Here- 
about we may one day find the tombs of a few Jewish kings who were 
not buried in the so-called ‘Kings’ tombs” (compare Ezekiel sxliii, 
7-9 ; 2 Kings xii, 20; 1 Kings xi, 27; 2 Kings xxiii, 30; 2 Kings xxi, 
26). The garden of Uzza was certainly near the King’s house (the Aksa 
and structures eastward of it now perhaps occupying its place), and the 
“house Millo,” 2 Kings xii, 20, was a palace standing on the Embank- 
ment of Millo, which embankment closed the Tyropean Valley, and so 
protected the “ City of David” towards the north—1 Kings xi, 27. 

it is remarkable that a line drawn north and south through the centre 
of the Aksa Mosque falls when prolonged exactly into the middle of the 
middle and longest of the three vaults. This is also shown by M. de Vogue 
in his book “ Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte,” Paris, 1860, p. 279, and I can- 
not help thinking that in this building, outside of the wall, at the double 
gate, we have the substructions of the Emperor Justinian’s Church, built in 
“honour of the Virgin ”—described by Procopius, see Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society’s Book—the “ Buildings of Justinian ”—London, 1888, 
where at page 138 I read that the houses (of Jerusalem) were built 
either on hills or upon flat and open ground, but not so this church ; 
“The Emperor ordered it to be built upon the highest of the hills,” and 
gave its size both in length and width. For this the hill bad not room 
enough, “but a fourth part of the church towards the south and east” 
(that the substructions under the Aksa, and Solomon’s Stables had to be 
restored seems meant by this) “in which the priests perform the sacred 
mysteries, was left with no ground upon which to rest,” so “they laid 
foundations at the extremity of the flat ground” (the Haram Area) “and 
constructed a building rising to the same height as the hill.” (This is 
exactly the case with the buildings south.of the double gate.) “ When it 
reached the summit, they placed vaults upon the walls and joined this 


* See “Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” Notes, page 39, 
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building to the other foundations of the church” (the Haram Area), “so 
that this church in one place is built upon a firm rock” (the Haram base- 
ment), “and in another place is suspended in the air—for the power of 
the Emperor had added another portion to the original hill.” All this is 
exactly the case with this building in question, and what Procopius 
further says on the large stones refers to the old basement of the Haram 
Area. According to the late Mr. Fergusson, the stones used by Justinian 
were smooth and of an ordinary size, and just so, they are in the said build- 
ings. So I have not the least doubt that we have, in this foundation, that 
made by Justinian, and am only wondering that for such a long time it 
was overlooked. The Aksa from the south wall to the cloister in north (but 
without including the latter) is 245 feet long ; a fourth of this will be 61 
feet 3 inches, which is the length of the projecting building, without the 
prolongation of the middle vault. When the passage along the Haram 
wall, of which I have already spoken, was open, 2.¢., not closed by any 
cross walls as it is now, the church appeared to stand in “ the air.” 

In the above explanation I have, I think, answered most of the Rev. 
G, Octavius Wray’s questions, in Quarterly Statement, 1891, p. 321. 

As to the enquiry whether the marble blocks formed part of the building 
to which the pillars belonged which are described in Quarterly Statement, 
for 1871, p. 176, I have to say, that the pillars mentioned in the passage 
quoted standing in the so-called “ Mosque of Omar” were utilised as old 
materials when the “ Mosque of Omar,” which is comparatively modern, 
was built ; to what building they belonged before, one cannot say. Their 
present basement certainly did formerly not belong to them, and soit seems 
to be with their capitals. The marble pieces spoken of, first called “ slabs,” 
by Dr. Wray, and at the end, “ blocks,” are of various kinds and sizes, which 
is already indicated by the writer calling them “slabs” and “blocks.” I 
know that some of them were used again recently, and one cannot say 
that they all belonged to a destinct building. Froin the Mimbar es Saif 
some stones and slabs were removed, and replaced by modern marble 
slabs, the workmen not being able to restore the old forms, or not con- 
sidering them necessary. And so it was done in some places even in the 
Dome of the Rock. 

To answer the jivst question respecting jealousy on the part of the 
Moslem guide, a somewhat lengthy explanation is needed. There is cer- 
tainly no mystery behind ; even in much smaller things one may and must 
often make the same experience. In the first place, Christians must 
remember that the strict Moslem having himself no interest in ancient 
things, cannot understand how we can care for them, except there be 
some treasure hidden ; moreover, he believes that for a European and 
Christian to go to a place where he has uo right to go, or to touch things 
which he ought not to touch, will certainly have some evil result, or may 
be connected with some sorcery or witchcraft, especially in a dark place 
where the Jzns are lodging. Now it was allowed from higher quarters, 
that respectable Christians may come into the Haram es Sherif and see 
there the places in general, the Dome of the Rock, the Aksa, Solomon’s 
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Stables, and for a time also the “Golden Gate.” These therefore the 
guardian might show to Christians, but to allow them to see anything 
else or to go elsewhere, is not in the order. Also when anyone wishes to go 
and see a place except at the time of the regular tour, the guide will object, 
fearing bad consequences of some kind. Thus, for instance, travellers, even 
although expressly wishing it. are not brought to the Mosque of the 
Prophet, which is underground, near the wailing place of the Jews, and 
where there is the ring to which the Prophet tied the animal “ Burak,” on 
which he made the heavenly journey, and are not allowed to go up to the 
roofs of the large mosques. Only a good bakshish had the effect one day, 
when I was with Mr. Alex. B. M’Gregor, of Glasgow, at the Haram, of 
obtaining permission for him to go up on the roof of the Sakhrah. The 
“Golden Gate” was formerly, without difficulty, shown to travellers, but 
no more now for several years. Even one day, when I acted as guide to 
the Grand Duke Sergius of Russia, the Pasha being with us said, ‘‘We 
cannot go there,” and when the Grand Duke persisted in going, the Pasha 
said, ‘Well! but the risk will be upon me.” All this arises from the 
wish that Europeans shall not see and know everything. Many years 
ago, when one day examining the platform on which the Sakhrah stands, I 
found a walled-up door, and two windows, which could be easily opened 
and what was inside be examined. I spoke to the man who had charge 
of the repairs, and he promised to open the place for me, when they came 
with their work there ; but when after six weeks I went there again, 
it was not only not opened, but covered with a large heap of rubbish 
which the moment I had made the suggestion to open they had ordered 
to be thrown there. 


CHISEL Marks IN THE Corron GRoTTO AT JERUSALEM. 


THE entrance to this large grotto is furnished with an iron door, which 
on going there I found to be locked. Making enquiry for the key at the 
Municipality, I was told that it was in the keeping of the man who has 
charge of the petroleum, which is stored in a new building outside 
Damascus gate. As the Executive Committee wished me to examine the 
chisel marks there, I went with a few men and the necessary things for 
lighting up the inside, and very carefully examined the various chisel 
marks. In the first place I have to say that I found none like those in 
the ditch at the north-west corner of the city, of which I reported in one 
of my former letters.'! Then in the cave the rock face has been much 
blackened by the many visitors who often had torches, or by fires, which 
prevents the chisel works being everywhere seen ; also the rock is written 
over everywhere by names of visitors, and touched with their hands, 
many pieces being broken off, so that not many places can be found 
where the chisel marks can be seen in their original state, and good 


1 See page 19. 
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squeezes made. Further, the chisel marks are of various kinds, and not 
in regular order, as shown on Fig. 1. But it can be seen in the grooves, 
of which I give in Figs. 2 and 3 a view and section in full size, that the 
chisel with which the strokes were made was 2 inch broad. It must have 


Fie. 1. 


had some length, and a short wooden handle, the labourer working kneel- 
ing or sitting in the native manner. The handle was at most 2 feet long, 
as can be ascertained by the curve lines of the strokes in the grooves. 


(Reduced.) 


SECTION 
FIG. 2 


(Reduced.) 


I made several squeezes, but they did not come out well, so I send only 
one. I have written with pencil “deep” in the groove, and “high” in 
the shoulders. Very long and straight strokes I could not find; they are 
all short, and in many places the marks look merely like “ pocking.” 


NOTE ON THE CHISEL MARKS ON ROCK DESCRIBED 
BY HERR SCHICK. 


By W. M. Furnprrs PETRIE. 


Tue long strokes which Herr Schick figures (p. 19) are clearly not “long- 
stroke work,” as that is used for the final facing of masonry. These strokes, 


mee 


in layers 18 to 22 inches high, are the quarryman’s work in cutting out 


stone by picking a groove, and then breaking out the block left. Such 
was the mode of quarrying in the Cotton Grotto and in Egypt. 

The “long-stroke” dressing is very fine, on the Beit el Khulil it is 
invisible except with a slanting light. The strokes are not in regular 
levels as above (each level marking a batch of stone removed), but 
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irregularly all over the surface in various directions, just as the trimmer 
moved his position. 
The “ pock-marking” is used regularly and evenly all over a face to 


reduce the surface-—the blows bruising away the stone. There seems to 
be some amount of pocking on the one squeeze, 

As to squeezes, it is best to wet the stone thoroughly first, and then to 
beat on the soaked paper with a brush until it is entirely pulped and 
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broken away from the prominent points, if deep. Then a second sheet 
well wetted and beaten on until the prominences just begin to break 
through, will unite with the first and hold it all together when dry. 
There is no harm in losing the extreme prominences as they are always 
most worn and weathered. What is needed is to have a full impression of 
the hollows, which show the cutting most definitely, and are not worn at 
all. The best brush is that used for cleaning carriage wheels, all bristles, 
as it is narrow enough to get sufficient force onthe surface beaten, and can 
be used one end dry for dusting and holding by, and one wet for beating 
and washing. It is hard work to do a good squeeze, and two square feet 
is as much as can be done without a rest for the arm, which soon becomes 
exhausted. It needs a peculiar stroke, exactly square with the stone, and 
not dragging either way, or the paper is soon broken. Of course the paper 
should be left on till dry if possible, when it can be dragged off ; but if 
the stone is rough, and the squeeze good, it holds pretty tightly by 
keying in. 

IT may as well explain the quarrying more. <A trench is cut in the 


ground by picking out ; each time the workman takes a fresh start at the 
top, and cuts down, he leaves a slight ledge or line on the side, these lines 
are about 1 to 2 inches apart, as that is the depth he picks out at one 
time. These lines are generally curved slightly, and produce a sort of 
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pattern. The depth of one batch of lines is the depth of the block of stone 
cut out by one groove. Then if he turns and works from the other end, 
the lines run opposite. The height of each row, or depth of the groove of 


cutting, is decided by the length of the pick handle and power of the 


workman. It is usually 18 to 30 inches. There are ceilings cut out in 
this way in the quarries in Egypt. 


THE TOMB-CUTTERS’ CUBITS AT JERUSALEM. 
By W. M. Fruinprers Perris. 


THE accompanying five plates are not intended for plans of the tombs 
there named, as many other details should be shown in a proper publica- 
tion of these tombs for study. These outlines are only records of measure- 
ments, which were made with a view to examining the subject of the 
cubits ; and hence the details of the forms and positions of the loculi, the 
relations of the chambers one to another, and the elevations of the tombs 
are necessarily omitted. The actual measurements were made in centi- 
metres, and are, therefore, not exact to nearer than about + inch. goms; ° 

It is not possible here to enter on the principles of the whole subject 
of meteorological study ; and hence I shall not attempt to repeat, either 
here or in future, the statement of the methods and details, which can be 
seen in brief in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (Weights and Measures). 
All that need be done here is to show how a definite and certain result 
can be attained from a mass of material such as is here published, and 
what the results are which may be here reached. 

Firstly, we should begin without any preconceived theories, or any 
attempt to find certain known cubits in these dimensions, as there is 
enough material here for us to deal with it quite impartially by induction. 
Secondly, we may set aside all the minor dimensions of doorways, loculi, 
&c., as being too lable to be influenced by mere considerations of con- 
venience. We should only deal here with whole dimensions of chambers. 
Thirdly, in case of dimensions evidently intended to be alike, as opposite 
sides of a chamber, or sides of a square chamber, the mean of the similar 
lengths will be stated. Fourthly, we must be ready to find that some 
chambers of a tomb may have been cut by a different cubit to that used 
in working later parts of the same tomb; in two cases such differences 
occur, and tombs VII and VIII are each of two periods, denoted by 
A and B here. 

As probably many of these tombs were cut by workmen using the 
same cubit, we ought to find similar dimensions recurring in them. The 
first step is then to look for repetitions of one dimension. We soon see 
that rather over 110 and 220 inches are very common lengths. Denoting 
the tombs by the Roman numerals, we see in I, 225°6, 116°8 inches ; II, 
1122; III, 1156; IV,113°2; VI, 1158; VII 8, 1115; VIII 3, 1140; 
XI, 1146; XII, 222°6 ; XIV, 1130; XXVIII, 1136; XXX’V, 114-4, 
XXXVIITI, 1132, 2235; XL, 227°7. Here it is evident that we havea 
main dimension repeated continually. But we do not know how many 
cubits are contained in 113 inches. To find this we must look over the 
other dimensions of these same tombs for other recurring lengths. We 


be 
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find one group in IJ, 88:4; II, 87°8; III, 88:1. Another, in XXXV;¥ 
131°3 ; XX XVIII, 132°6. Another, I, 1618 ; XX XV, 160°9 ; XX XVIII, 
1573; Xu, 158°7. Another, XI, 170°9; XL, 172°4, 17275. We thus 
have lengths of about 


88°1, 113°0, 182°0, 159°7, 171°9 and 226 inches, 


all pretty certainly even numbers of the same cubit. And it is therefore 
seen that the multiples ; 


4, 5, 6, 7, 74 and I0 cubits 
are the numbers in question, as we thus reach 


220, 22°6, 22:0, 22°8, 22°9, 22°6 inches 
for the cubit. 

The next step is to search over all the other tombs (in which the 
113-inch length does not occur), to see where the other multiples of this 
cubit recur. In this way we finally separate from all the others the 
following tombs, as being all cut in terms of the 22-inch cubit :—I, IT, 
HIS Tew Val eV Vice: Vel les Xe XT XO DT, XC Vice XeXeD XOX D1 eXOXeV, 
XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXVIII, X XIX, XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVITI, 
XXXIX, XL. And, adding together all the lengths in these tombs, and 
dividing them by the number of cubits, we reach an average of 


22°61 + -:08 inches 


as the mean cubit. That is to say, the true value is as likely to be 
between 22°58 and 22°64 as to be beyond those limits. And this cubit 
was far the commonest, as it is used in more than half the tombs. 

Taking now the residue of the tombs, we again search for recurring 
quantities, and note the following. In X, 1221; XVII, 122°5; XXII, 
125°6; XXXII, 1243; XX XIX, 244:0. 

Taking the other dimensions of these same tombs, we have altogether 
82°1, 93°8, 124, 194°3, 206°3, 2440, 515°8 inches; and these stand to one 
another in the ratio— 


4, 44, 6, 9, 10, 12, 25, 


which are thus the numbers of cubits in these lengths. Seeing this 
result, we add also XV, 102°4, as being half of 206°31. 

Adding together the dimensions of these tombs, and dividing by the 
number of cubits, we reach an average of 


20°57 + 04 inches. 


Taking next the “Tombs of the Kings,” the dimensions of which do 
not recur elsewhere, we have lengths of 


140°3, 158-9, 166°5, 178°4, 233°8, 296-6, 356-2, 463-2, 
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and these are in the ratios of 


12 13% 14 15 20 25 30 40. 
Adding the dimensions, and dividing by these numbers, we find a foot of 


11:77 -- :04 inches. 


We next see recurring dimensions in V, 191°5; and VIII a, 19071: and 
in the same tombs V, 1052; and. VIII A, 103°8. The dimensions of 


these tombs are 
95:0, 103°8, 190-1, 241°3, 285°4, 383-2 
105°5, 191°5, 


which are in the ratios of 


8 9 16 20 24 32 


whence the average is 
11:90 + :04 inches. 


Of the remaining nine tombs there are but few dimensions. In IX, 
is 98:9; and in XX XI, 99°9; which may be the same. In XVIII is 
152°4, and in XX is 152°8, probably the same. The first chamber of 
VII, called here VII 4, is 75:3 and 1260; the ratio suggests 3 and 5 
cubits of 25:25 + :05. 

The few dimensions left are so scanty that no result can be safely 
drawn from them. 

We will now compare the results with those already known. Twenty- 
four tombs were cut with a cubit of 22:6. This appears to be the 
Pheenician cubit: at Carthage, 22°3, perhaps in Sardinia as 22:1, in 
the Hauran as 22°2. But this new determination of it is of better value 
than any of the others, and nearer to its original home ; and it should 
therefore be taken as the standard in future. Six tombs show 20°57 
inches, which is the regular Kgyptian cubit, varying from 20°5 to 20°7. 
The “Tombs of the Kings” were cut with a foot of 11°77 inches, which 
is pretty certainly the Roman foot of 11°6, or in the provinces, 11°7. 
And this agrees with their probably Roman age. Two other tombs may 
perhaps be on a rather longer form of the same. And only one chamber 
of one tomb would indicate the cubit of 25°2 inches, which there is some 
reason to regard as the old Jewish cubit. The broad result is that,—at 
least in the later ages such as the Greek and Roman times, to which 
these tombs mostly belong—the Egyptian and Phoenician measures pre- 
dominated in use ; and their amounts must be taken into account in any 
study of the literary statements that remain to us. , 
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In outer court, walls very flat, maximum curvature, j inch, Dressed 
by close picking, with 3-inch pick, touched with comb-pick. Corners 


sharply finished. Loculi, 90 long. 
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NOTES FROM TELL EL HESY. 
By Freprrick Jones Briss, B.A. 


Penpine the full report, which cannot of course be drawn up until the 
end of the season, I am, under date of December Ist, jotting down a few 
random notes relative to our fortunes this autumn. Perhaps in this 
country‘it is better not to allow for delay, because some extra delay over 
and above one’s calculations always must creep in. I left Beirfit September 
22nd, but, owing to calculated and uncalculated delays, Gaza was not 
reached until October 7th. The land journey is long and tedious, so I 
hired a sail boat, and leaving about noon we arrived at the landing beach 
at dusk. Our captain was the second of a family of boatmen in Cook’s 
service, the elder brother, Suleiman, is the man who saved so many lives 
from the Russian wreck last spring, and is as modest as he is brave. His 
rigid total abstinence extends even to tobacco and coffee. His one idea is 
to see his brothers settled honourably and soberly in life. Finding camels 
on the beach, we easily transported our luggage to the hospitable home of 
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Dr. Elbott. On Saturday, the 10th, we pitched our camp at Bureir, six 
miles from the Tell. Our old workpeople flocked about us, showing their 
welcome in active assistance in setting wp the tents. We had heard so 
much of the malaria arising from the W Ady el Hesy that it was necessary 
to choose a camping place with great wariness. Monday, however, found 
us established in a spot where we hoped the prevailing winds would bring 
us no harm from the odious green slime in the river bed That very 
afternoon squares were measured off for the men in the former place of 
excavation, and early the next morning each square contained a man with 
pick uplifted and two girls with baskets ready, and at the sound of the 
whistle all fell cheerfully to work. It will be remembered that our last 
month of work was devoid of interest, so it was a pleasure that the first 
hour revealed plenty of walls in every direction, showing that we had 
reached the base of a third town, the town formed by “ Manasseh’s Wall.” 
Tn our work here we have found that in Some cases one generation builds, 


eae ws 
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directly on the ruined walls of a former, while in others, the fallen and~ 
decayed brick of a lower town intervenes as one consolidated mass between 
the clear walls of a lower town and the clear walls of an upper town. The 
process would be thus: first we have a lower town, with walls originally, 
say, 10 or 12 feet high, these are ruined down to 3 feet, and are covered 
inside and out with the fallen brick to a height of from 3 to 4 feet. Now 
anew generation comes in which either clears away the fallen rubbish, 
building on the old 3 feet of walling, or else leaves the consolidated 
rubbish, building on it. It is the clearing away of this rubbish, which is 
sometimes found between town and town, that is so tedious to the exca- 
vator, although he must keep a sharp lock out in hope that perchance 
something may have fallen in the rubbish. If we continue to dig down 
in this section, which is 100 feet square, until we reach the original soil, 
we shall successfully uncover three or four more Jewish towns, and three 
or four Amorite. 

Alas! the warnings of the people in regard to the malaria proved 
too well founded. Our camp consists nominally of nine: the Effendi, 
his servant, my foreman, my cook, four guards, and myself. Of this 
original nine I alone have escaped the fever, and the sick list must 
also include substitutes who came in as later victims. One tent has had 
to serve as hospital. Epsom salts and quinine here have numbered 
among our chief imports. And as to the workmen, their results have been 
continually broken by fever. We have had several taken ill while at 
work ; they beg for “ shulphata” (their title for quinine), having faith in 
it as a cure-all. Those who may remember the people I mentioned by 
name in my last paper will regret to hear that Sheikh Mohammed, the 
embryo theological student, has died of the fever. Munsoor’s nuptials 
with the bold Henda have been postponed on account of an illness, which 
has reduced the nice lad to a shocking shadow. Rahuma, his father, has 
been a victim. In fact, it has been a very sober sort of season. Nor has 
the fever been confined to this region. All over Syria it has prevailed. 
They say here that a season of excessive rain like last winter is always 
followed by an unhealthy autumn. Now that the winter rains have 
begun we hope for better things. Sober also is the landscape about us. 
Last spring we had a cheerful contrast between the rich greenness of the 
crops and the reddish soil, but now both green and red have faded into a 
pale monotonous monochrome of brown. Until quite recently we have 
been alone in the dreary desert, for the Arabs have kept away from the 
poisonous river bed. Only at noon large herds of melancholy cows are 
driven to the wells in the stream-bed for their daily drink, to be driven 
away again on a hopeless search after nourishment from the barren 
fields. In revenge they refuse to yield us a drop of milk. Our own 
drinking water is brought six miles from Bureir, as we dare not drink the 
local water until after heavy rains. The Arabs keep civil, and we are 
constantly asked to give them rough foundation stones for building. Some 
mischievous boys finding a truck standing on the rails one Sunday could 
not resist the temptation of rolling it down the hundred feet of earth 
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which forms a slide to the river below, fortunately without damage to the 
truck. 

We have at last found something that looks like a public structure. 
I can hardly call it a building, for only the very curious foundations 
remain. I reserve a careful description and plan for my report, but I will 
here give a general idea of it. The structure, or series of structures, con- 
sists of parallel lines of brick-wallings and isolated stones. Beginning at 
the east we have first a wall, then two lines of stones, then another wall, 
then two lines of stones, then two walls, then two lines of stones. Exact 
measurements were not made by the planners of this structure, but they 
are in general these :—Between two lines of stones, or two lines of walling, 
or between a line of stones and a wall, the distance is about 8 feet from 
east to west, between stone and stone from north to south the distance is 
on anaverage 3% feet. Roughly speaking, the length of the structure from 
east to west was 100 feet, and from north to south about 40 feet. The 
isolated stones (which are sandstone), are roughly squared, and of irregular 
sizes. That they are in place is shown by the rough order and by the fine 
white sand that occurs under each one and nowhere else. They were 
originally, probably, below the floor of the place, as rough river pebbles, as 
if a pavement were formed either at a level with their top ora little higher. 
Hence they may have been the foundations of small columns of mud-brick 
work, now decayed. I know it is the archzologist’s temptation to call 
every new thing a temple, but it seems more probable that we have here 
a series of chambers, like a modern bazaar. This, however, is not my last 
word on the subject. This curious structure was found at a level of about 
306 feet, a few feet under “ Manasseh’s Wall” in the north-east part of 
the Tell. As in our large section of work we could not hope to reach the 
Amorite level this season, I selected a platform about 50 feet by 20 in 
front of the pilaster building at the south-east of the Tell, with the idea 
of digging down to the Amorite levels more rapidly in this smaller section, 
which might furnish us with samples of what we might hope for in the 
larger excavation. We have now reached the Amorite level, indeed we 
are within a few feet of the natural hill, and have been rewarded by 
finding an interesting collection of iron objects, large spear heads, and 
axes or hatchets, as well as a cylindrical seal, and another seal. The iron 
work is better than what we have found in higher levels, and we may hope 
to find still other evidences of civilisation when we reach the Amorite level 
in the large excavation. These objects were found in a large room, with 
walls of excellent brick, which had been fiercely burnt. All the varieties 
of Amorite pottery with nothing more modern were found in connection. 
iis Mr. Petrie has shown in his plan of the east face, the Amorite levels 
are higher in this part of the mound than in the north-east part. I am 
constantly astonished at the accuracy of his observation during the short 
time at his disposal here. Thus far we have lost only one whole day and 
two half days on account of rain, but the real winter storms have not yet 
begun. I expect to extend the season of work, of course as long as it is 
prudent, 


NOTES ON POTTERS’ MARKS, LAMPS, AND 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By G. Roxsinson Legs, F.R.G.S. 


Porters’ Marks on CuristrAn Lamps, 


On page 487 of “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” I find the following :— 
“The Christ an lamps bave been found, &c. It is remarkable that none 
of them bear potters’ marks on the under side.” 

Enclosed are squeezes of the under side of four Christian lamps in my 
collection, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, each. bearing a potter’s mark. All 


ty 


i 
« 
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these lamps are of the same shape, but only three are alike in design, 
although every one has the palm branch on the tongue, near the wick 
hole. Nos. 1, 2,and 3 are made of dark-red pottery, and the fourth of 
burnt black. I have eleven others, similar in shape but without potters’ 
marks. They were all found near Jerusalem. Are they the first that 
have been found on which are potters’ marks ? 


Lamps with GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


A tomb has been recently opened at Isawyeh, on the north-eastern 
slope of Scopus, containing about 100 lamps, all unmistakably Christian. 
Fifty-one of them are like the pear-shaped lamp on p, 484 of “The 
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Recovery of Jerusalem,” and 17 are similar to the engraving on the 
opposite page of the same work, but the inscriptions are different. Below 
are copies of all the inscriptions. The remainder of the lamps vary, both 
in shape and design, but have the sign of the cross. Not having time to 
visit the tomb I asked Mr. Charles A. Hornstein to go. He says the 
tomb consists of one chamber, which is reached by a small flight of steps. 
The entrance is very small, only 30 inches wide. On the right hand are 
two sunk loculi, similar to the one in the tomb supposed by the late 
General Gordon to be that of our Saviour, three in front, and two on the 
left-hand side. All are filled with bones. The lamps were all found on 
the partitions dividing the loculi. On the walls of the tomb are three 


14) MMIENDEANANAWO! 
2) NONDOMAOnoMm 

(3) NQDEAM CHAMCIIO YK 
4) AAXNOEI VA VI 

6) (EB AMMOnMNAY 
6) ONONDDMOAE 

(7) HMotbocwun@atovy 
(8 AYXAANAKOYA 

(9) KMVAA OMAN BD 

(10) NOONAMAAMAMONKM 


The letters in No. 5 are raised very high. 
The above are copied as near as possible to the original. 


Heraupic Drvicr or Toxen. 


I have just received from Kefr Melek a token or heraldic device, made 
of lead mixed with some harder metal. It is 3 inches long and 33 inches 
across, elliptical in form, with a hole at the top, and on it is engraved an 
eagle between two branches. It is certainly old, but I cannot give it any 
approximate date. It must either have been worn, or nailed to something; 
if the former, surely by a horse, as it weighs 1} okies, or about 10 ounces, 
and if the latter, to what—a coffin? or door? I enclose a squeeze. 
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INSCRIPTION AT Busrk EL HAREER. 


On my last journey across the Jordan I was detained by the Govern- 
ment at Busr el Hareer, a border town of the Lejjah. Although my 
horses and baggage were under guard, I was allowed to wander about, 
and came across the following inscription, which is not in M. Wadding- 
ton’s book. 


KANOIAQ€ 
Ket+lL Ek VKE nA 
ATYIA KR OC KC w 
AAFTX AKON CBEC 
ANONOIEFOE 
@MIAIl YEFEA 
IwNOILKONONHEH 


It was on a stone, built into a wall near the Seraglio. I may mention 
that the stone with the long inscription mentioned by Herr Schumacher 
in his “ Across the Jordan,” at Ed Dera’ah, as being about to be built 
into the new Government building, is now at the top of a doorway of an 
unfinished building, and upside down. I found another stone with an 
inscription, moved from the place where it was originally discovered, and 
used asa lintel stone ; No. 2480 in M. Waddington’s book isan inscription 
said to be, according to p. 567, “at the mosque near the minaret.” It is 
now over the shop-door of a Christian merchant at Ezra’ah. Alongside 
of it are two other stones on which are Arabic inscriptions. 


JERUSALEM, iVovember 5th, 1891. 


POTSHERDS. 


Tue durable character of potsherds when placed underground seems 
to have been recognised in the East from a very early period. Archzeolo- 
gists of the present day have discovered this character of permanency 
which fragments of broken pottery possess ; but this knowledge is as old 
in India as the days of Manu, and had been applied to a practical use 
before his time. In Manu’s great law book the rules regarding boundary 
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marks are given; external objects are mentioned, but in addition to 
these, there were to be “ other hidden marks for boundaries.” There were 
to be,—‘‘ stones, bones, cow’s hair, chaff, ashes, potsherds, dry cowdung, 
bricks, cinders, pebbles, and sand. And whatever other things of a 
similar kind the earth does not corrode even after a long time, these he 
should cause to be buried where one boundary joins [the other].” “Laws 
of Manu,” viii, 250-1. I have made the word potsherds noticeable by 
putting it in ctalics. “Narada,” the name by which another old Hindu 
law book is known, xix, 5, 6, gives almost the same list of objects, in- 
cluding potsherds, but adds that they were to be placed in vessels when 
deposited underground as boundary marks. The value of potsherds in 
relation to archzeological explorations has now become so important that 
it will justify the bringing of this old custom into notice ; and primitive 
customs, as we know in other things, were often practised over the 
greater part of the East, it is just within the limits of possibility that 
deposits of this kind may be found in other localities besides India, and 
might be supposed to be nothing else than refuse which had been thrown 
away. In this light, such a scrap of knowledge may turn out to be useful 
to those who are engaged in the practical work of exploration. 


WILLIAM SIMPSON 
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Tue Sinarric LNScRIPTIONS. 


Ir would seem from a paragraph in Mr. Harper’s volume (“The Bible 
and Modern Discoveries,” p. 129) that the date and meaning of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions are regarded by some as still a matter of dispute. It 
would seem, therefore, not unnecessary to call attention to the fact that 
the question has long been decisively settled by scholars, and that it is 
certain that they are Nabathean pilgrim texts of the 3rd and 4th century 
A.D., written by travellers who were then visiting the Sinai convent, and 
the hermitage of Wady Feiran, and the traders who passed from Petra 
on the way to Egypt. They were first read by Beer in 1840, and the 
authoritative work on the subject is that of Levy in 1860 (Z.D.M.G., vol. 
xiv, pp. 363 to 480). The alphabet is the same which was used at Petra 
in the same age, and the texts, when translated, are found to contain pious 
sentiments, and invocations of peace, blessing, and health on the writer 
and to record the names of those who died in the desert. There are no 
dates on any of them, but the crosses which accompany the texts show 
them to be Christian. Those who still believe in the Rev. C. Foster’s 
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wild lucubrations on the subject are perhaps not aware of the existence of 
a bilingual, in Greek and Sinaitic, of which Sir C. W. Wilson brought 
home an excellent cast and squeeze, which I have been enabled through 
his kindness to study. Mr. Harper says that “Various are the ideas 
about them,” and I have been often asked whether they may not be 
writings of the Israelites. The peculiarities of the Greek letters, in the 
bilingual in question, show, however, that the Greek cannot have been 
penned before the 4th century a.D., and no one-is likely to contend that 
the Israelites wrote Greek. On the other hand it is certain, from the 
arrangement of the Sinaitic version, that it was written after and not 
before the Greek. The monument has the figure of a man (with phallic 
detail) on the top, and of a horse below. The text is as follows :— 


JSISASVIA DIETS 15556 


MNHTOH AYCo TEPCOY 


-KANITAL DOYRAPOY 
EO AALE = ENAPAG OH 


I have not got Levy’s work in my possession, and do not know 
whether he has translated this bilingual, but it presents no great difficulty, 
since the Greek, and the Nabathean or Sinaitic, appear to mean exactly 
the same. 

The Greek, which appears to: be rather rude, runs, as I suppose 
thus :— 

MvunoOn Avoo Tepoov 
Kahirat oupapov evapadou, 


“ Remember it is asked Ausus, the son of Gersus, Let your pilgrimage 
be prayed for.’ In this case Ovpapov is from "Op, and atpew “ to march 
together,” or go in company. Equally imperfect Greek is found in the 
4th century texts of the Hauran. 

The Nabathean transcribed in modern Arabic letters reads— 


ws us set ot yl asi< 


“Tet Ausu, the son of Khersu, be remembered, and to you be safety 
on the journey ” (or pilgrimage), 
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This single instance is sufficient to explain the character of all the 
Sinaitic texts, since they are all in the same alphabet and dialect. The 
object of writing in both Greek and Nabathean, in this instance, was 
appareutly that Greek pilgrims might pray for Ausus as well as native 
Nabatheans. Greek texts of the early Christian period are found in other 
cases on the Sinaitic rocks. 

We have at present no evidence of the use of any Semitic alphabet in 
the time of Moses, and we know that as late as 1430 B.c. the inhabitants 
of Syria were using cuneiform characters. But if the Hebrews in Sinai 
used an alphabet, the forms of the letters would not be less archaic than 
those of the Moabite stone ; and it may, therefore, be of interest to show 
what this text would look like if written in that character :— 


99 YWYHIdALY=ZY 
3YSY TIVYYWS4H 
9YWS AY Ow; 


The degradation of the Sinaitic forms robs them of all similarity to 
their prototypes, and the connection has only been traced by much labour 
through the later Aramean. It willalso be observed that the writing has 
become cursive, and that the letters are joined together, as in the Cufic of 
the 6th and 7th centuries in Palestine and Bashan. This use of ligatures 
is one of the surest distinctions between the Nabathean and the older 
Hebrew, Phcenician, Moabite, and Aramean texts. 


Sournamrron, July 11th, 1891. 


Me 
ALOsHA ELISHAH. 


In the collection from Tell Amarna there are no less than ten letters to 
the King of Egypt from the Prince of Alosha, or Alasiya, written in the 
same Semitic language then used (1500 B.c.) all along the Pheenician 
coasts. ‘The name is spelt YY Ey <\- sah A-la-si-ya, but the Egyptians 
called this region Alosha. From one of these recently translated (“ Proc. 
Bib. Arch. Soc.,” June, 1891), which is No. 12 of the collection as arranged 
by Dr. Winckler, it appears that Alosha was a maritime region. The 
Prince says, “My merchant men and my ship (dappu-ia) let not thy 
guardians treat them ill.” Since the collection includes letters from as 
far south as Ascalon and Lachish, it is possible that Alosha was, not far 
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distant on the Phoenician coast. It was a country where bronze was 
manufactured (No. 37, British Museum Collection). It occurred to me 


that possibly the name is a weaker form of the name Aloth (mby), 
mentioned in the Bible as that of a region, or a town, in or adjoining the 
land of Asher, which was one of the provinces of Solomon’s dominion 
(1 King, iv, 16). The Hebrew name would mean the “higher places,” 
and may refer to the low hills east of the south Phoenician coast, above 
the narrow plain of Asher, which hills also belonged to the same tribe. 
But perhaps a better explanation is to connect it with the Hebrew 


Elishah (sumdyy) (Gen. x, 4; Ezek. xxvii, 7) a suggestion which, as far 
as I know, has not yet been made. The Sons of Javan (Lonia) are said to 
have included Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (or Rodanim), 
and in Ezekiel’s time Elishah traded in purple with Tyre. In this 
passage, the “isles” (958g) of Elishah are mentioned, but the word is 
well known to mean rather “shores” than isles; so that Elishah was 
clearly a maritime region. The places with which it is mentioned are 
all probably near Asia Minor, including Kittim or Cyprus. For Tarshish 
is most probably Zarsis, on the south-east coast of Asia Minor. The 
Dodanim are supposed by Gesenius to be really the Rodanim, or Rhodians, 
on account of 1 Chr.i, 7, and the Samaritan and LXX of Gen. x, (4. 
According to the Samaritan version Elishah seems to be understood to 


be. Elis (e954 99) ; others read Hellos, the Talmudic writers Elis or A#olis. 
The purple of Laconia is mentioned by Horace (Od. ii, 18, 7, as quoted by 
‘Gesenius). 

The result seems to me to be that Alosha was a region on the south 
coast of Asia Minor. The Aramean influence in Cilicia was very strong 
at an early period, and the Phcenician coast adjoined. I am tempted to 
suppose that this was the old form of the name of Lycia, as pronounced 
-by the Greeks, which region lay on the shores of Asia Minor between 
Rhodes and Tarsus. On the Lycian monuments the name of the country 
appears to me to be written Lacha, with a soft ch, which is a nearer 
approach to Elishah. The Pheenician coast was not rich in minerals, as far 
as we know; their copper was brought from Cyprus and their tin from 
Tarshish, which it seems to me impossible to place at Tartessus in Spain, 
where there was little if any tin, since the name occurs with those of 
other Asia Minor places. Tin was well known in Western Asia long 
before Spain can have been reached, and was probably brought from the 
Caucasus. Asia Minor appears to be richer in the metals than Phcenicia, 
and this wouid agree with the proposed identification of Alosha with 
Elishah, as on the south coast of Asia Minor, 


SouTHampTon, 29% October, 1891. 
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eta 


Norrs on Herr Scuick’s Report, TeLt EL Heresy INscripTions, AnD 
DINHABAH, 


Queries.—The suggestion of Mr. Guy le Strange is no doubt excellent. 
I would suggest he should state what are the unanswered questions to 
which he refers. If I am able to answer any of them I should be happy 
to do so. 

Herr Schick's Report.—The discovery of a rock-cut way, north-west of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, seems to me of great interest. It is 
close to an ancient road-crossing, and just where I have always supposed 
the “Old Gate” of Nehemiah’s wall should be placed. It may, perhaps, 
mark the entrance to that gate. The aqueduct, on the west side of the 
city, also seems to follow the line of the 3rd Wall, and may have had 
some connection withit. The levels agree in showing the existence of an 
original knoll (Akra) near the Holy Sepulchre. 

Tell el Hesy Inscription.—If the letters are, as I suppose, given in 
fac-simile, they belong to the Greek alphabet, as in use in Palestine about 
the Christian era. (See, for instance, the “‘ Warning Stone,’ of Herod’s 
Temple.) They are not the forms of the earlier Greek letters, which 
were more like the Phoenician. These letters appear to have been found 
near the base of the town. The bricks which Mr. Bliss dug into may, 
I would suggest, have formed part of an artificial mound, on which the 
town stood (as in Assyria, and in other instances in the Palestine plains). 
Perhaps Mr. Bliss can inform us whether such a conclusion would agree 
with his observations. 

I may be excused for expressing my interest in his picturesque account 
of his work, which shows that he thoroughly understands the natives ; 
and how to deal with them, 

Dinhabah.—We owe to the Rev. H. G. Tomkins many valuable iden- 
tifications of ancient towns, including, I think, Tunep of Syria; but I 
feel some doubt as to the present proposal. One would more naturally 
look for Dinhabah in Edom than in Moab (Gen. xxxvi, 32). The name 
Hodbat et Toneib would seem to mean “hummock of the tent rope.” I 
have not actually been at the site, but I have been very near it, and as 
far as I have heard or seen it does not appear to be the site of a town. 
Perhaps Mr. Selah Merrill can throw light on the subject. Th as 
suppose, the ¢ is YW, this is rather a difficulty in connecting the site with 
Dinhabah, which, it may be observed, was the royal city of Bela when 
reigning in Edom, and therefore perhaps rather to be sought near Petra. 


Sournampron, 26th October, 1891. 


DINHABAH. 


REFERRING to the communication from the Rev. H. G. Tomkins in the 
last Quarterly Statement, I may mention that my wife and I visited Toneib 
near to Kfist@l in April, 1891, in the course of a visit to the Beni Sakhr 
tribe, in whose territory both places lie. On the map of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund it is called Hodbat et Toneib, but the Beni Sakhr men 
who accompanied us said they knew nothing of “Hodbat” and that the 
proper name was Toneib. It appears from “ Eastern Palestine,” published 
by the Fund, that this place was not included in the survey, and indeed 
the country in the neighbourhood of Kfistfil, which lies to the west of the 
Haj road, is not fully laid down in the map, which must have been com- 
piled from rough surveys by travellers. And the Fund’s map stops short 
altogether at that road. 

The ruins visible at Toneib are but small in extent, but the caves and 
old cisterns are numerous. There is nothing there, however, at any rate 
above ground, comparable in importance to the remains at KAsttil, and 
nothing more than is found on the top of almost every hill in the 
neighbourhood, 

Gray HI, 


NOTE ON THE PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS. 
By tHE Rev. Pror. H. Porter. 


In the Quarterly Statement for October last there is an error in my “ Notes 
on the Palmyrene Inscriptions” (pp. 312-314). 

The Palmyrene text of No. 2, marked (b), has been exchanged for 
that of No. 4, marked (8). The two should change places, as will readily 
be seen by comparing with the Hebrew text, 


CORRECTION. 


Tue following correction should be made in the paper on Horeb in 
April, 1891, number of Palestine Quarterly Statement, page 180. 

The note at foot of the rough sketch should read as follows :— 

“N.B.—The distance between Temple and southern boundary is 
20,000 reeds, which equals 39 miles 1,365 yards, or 39’ 42” of latitude, and 
31° 47’ — 39’ 42” = 31° 7’ 18”. 

In last line but one, page 182, 5,000 should read 50,000. 

J. Stow. 
F RuenosterR Downs, TRANSVAAL, 
20th August, 1891. 
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RESEARCHES ON THE PATHOGENIC MICROBES OF 
THE MUD OF THE DEAD SEA. 


By M. L. Lortet. 


(Translation.) 


“Tw a former communication I have shown that the deposits of the filter- 
ing galleries, as well as the deep mud, of the Lake of Geneva, may 
preserve alive the adult forms or the spores of a certain number of 
pathogenic microbes. It is interesting to know whether the same results 
can be established in sheets of water subject to entirely different con- 
ditions of temperature, light, and, above all, of chemical composition, 
and it is with a view to the solution of this problem that I have analysed 
the mud which has been sent to me from the Dead Sea by M. Barrois, 
Professor of the Faculty of Medicine at Lille. 

“The Dead Sea, placed at the southern end of the Valley of the Jordan, 
presents about the same extent as the Lake of Geneva. It occupies a 
vast basin, which is certainly the deepest depression on the face of the 
earth, for its surface is 400 metres below that of the Mediterranean. 
Rocky walls, rising to 800 metres, surround it on every side. This sea 
is nourished by the Jordan, a rapid river, whose waters are, during a 
part of the year, charged with mud and organic matters proceeding from 
its source amid the snows of Mount Hermon. ‘The sailine, thermal, and 
bituminous springs contribute around its margin a considerable mass of 
water, which may double that brought by the Jordan. 

“The density of the water of the Dead Sea is 1,162, whilst that of the 
ocean is only 1,027; so that the human body, as has been frequently said, 
and as I have Tere been able to ascertain in two successive visits, RNS 
easily, and without the help of any movement, on the surface of this 
heavy liquid. 

“The waters of the Dead Sea cannot escape by any known issue, and as it 
is very evident that its level has subsided considerably, the evaporation must 
raise every day at least 6,500,000 tons of water, an enormous mass, which 
is, however, easily drawn up by the rays of a fiery sun, the Valley of the 
Dead Sea being one of the hottest points on the globe. During a long 
series of centuries the waters must have been concentrating more and 
more, and the inferior beds of this liquid mass are formed only of mud 
enclosing an enormous quantity of crystalline needles of different salts 
forming a semi-fluid pap. 

“Tt is this strange medium, so strongly charged with saline substances 
injurious to the Nie dees organisms, that I have been studying from a 
bacteriological point 5 of view. The water drawn at 200 metres and brought 
home, in 1866, by M. Lartet, the geologist attached to the crpertiont of 
the Duke de Luynes, has been analysed by M. Terreil, who found :— 


Ms 
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Chloride of Sodium ro cox «wo» 607125 gr. 
3 Magnesium .... aces «soy LOU3A9.,, 
Ks Potassium .... fie a O:G3mis 
% Calcium _.... oo: Foe LOMO oer. 
Bromide of Magnesium .... os nee 5:04 ,, 
Lime aa Rate ears 078 


“A total of 246077 gr. of saline matter per litre. In certain parts 
the bromine, which the experiments of Paul Bert have shown to have a 
very energetic action upon the vitality of the tissues, may reach even to 
7 gr. per litre. The microscopist Ehrenberg, the naturalists of the 
expedition of Captain Lynch, those who accompanied the Duke de Luynes, 
myself in 1875 and in 1880, have verified that the waters of the Dead Sea 
do not contain any living vegetable or animal organism. Recently, 
M. Barrois, the able zoologist of the Faculty of Lille, has traversed in 
a boat a great part of the Dead Sea, hoping to find there the inferior 
animalcule. But, like his predecessors, he has been able to ascertain 
that these waters are entirely sterile. 

“Tn consequence of the statements made by such competent men, I 
thought that the waters of the Dead Sea might well, in consequence of 
their concentration and their special chemical composition, constitute an 
aseptic liquid capable, perhaps, of some useful application. 

“The semi-liquid mud, collected with care by M. Barrois, was then 
«liluted suitably, and distributed in many hundreds of tubes and flasks, 
What was not my profound astonishment to observe, after forty-eight 
hhours, that all the nutritive media contained, especially in their deep 
parts, two micro-organisms perfectly recognisable by their altogether 
special form: those of gangréne gazeuse, characterised by large bacilli 
accompanied by corpuscles like the clapper of a bell, and those of tetanus, 
so easily recognisable by their form resembling a pointed nail with a 
spherical head. 

“ Guinea-pigs inoculated with sterilised water mixed with a little of the 
mud were all dead in less than three days of gangrenous septicemia, with 
all the train of symptoms, in some degree intensified, characteristic of 
this formidable affection. Guinea-pigs and donkeys have also all perished 
from the same affection after inoculation with the product of our culture 
in media deprived of contact with oxygen. In the one case and in the 
other, numerous bacilli have always shown themselves in the peritoneum, 
in the muscles, and in the blood, which have transmitted the malady to 
other subjects, and which, cultivated afresh, have reproduced the bodies 
like the clapper of a bell, which are so characteristic. The affection 
engendered by these organisms is the gangrene gazeuse and not the charbon 
symptomatique, with which one might confound it, for young oxen 
experimented upon have not been affected by our inoculations Most of 
the guinea-pigs inoculated directly with the mud presented tetanic 
symptoms, corresponding to the frequency of ‘the organisms described 
above. 

D 
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“The experiments here described prove, then, once for all, that certain 
pathogenic microbes may resist for a long period, whether in the adult 
state or in the form of spores, prolonged contact with large masses of 
water, even whilst they contain, in considerable quantities, salts injurious 
to every other organism, animal or vegetable. From a practical point of 
view, the above researches demonstrate, as far as the evidence goes, that 
it will be imprudent to regard water strongly charged with salt as an 
antiseptic liquid capable of protecting against attacks of tetanus and 
gangrene gazeuse.” 


ON THE FALL OF RAIN, THE AMOUNT OF CLOUD, 
THE FREQUENCY OF CLOUDLESS SKIES, AS 
RECORDED DAILY, AT 9 am. LOCAL TIME, BY 
HERR DREHER AT SARONA IN THE TEN 
YEARS ENDING 1889. 


By James Guaisuer, F.R.S. 


THE receiving area of the Rain Gauge was placed near the surface of the 
ground, the amount of cloud was estimated by considering a cloudless 
sky as 0, and an overcast sky as 10, 
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The extreme monthly falls of rain in each month and the mean 
monthly fall are as follows :— 


The smallest was The largest was The mean was 

inch. inch. inch. 

In November ... O15 in 1885 6:27 in 1888 3°30 
December aw. 0°45 ,, 1884 D533, lSss 5°41 
January Oe SOD 11°32 ,, 1883 5°71 
February eee (OLN 5 ikke) 722 ,, 1882 3°64 
March ... .... 0°28 ,, 1888 255 ,, 1881 1°46 
APL Hut ack OOo 1887 417 ,, 1882 1:07 


In May, no rain fell in the years 1881 and 1883 ; 0:02 inch fell on one 
day in 1889 ; and in the other years it varied from 0°12 inch in the 
years 1880 and 1885 to 0°95 inch in 1887, the mean fall for May 
being 0:28 inch. 


In June, rain fell on four days in the 10 years—in 1884, on one day ; 
in 1885, on two days ; and in 1888 on one day. The average fall 
for the 10 years was 0°06 inch. 


In July, no rain fell on any day in the 10 years. 


In August, rain fell on one day in the 10 years, viz., in 1882, to the 
depth of 0°35 inch. 


In September, rain fell on one day in 1887, and on two days in 1889. 


In October, no rain fell in 1881, 1887, and 1889, and the amount 
varied in the other years from 0:44 inch in 1882 to 1°67 inch in 
1888. The mean for 10 years was 0°66 inch. 


Thus the rainfall in every month in the rainy season may be small 
and the difference in the amount in different years is great ; the greatest 
difference appears in December, and is 11:08 inches ; the next in order is 
10°85 inches in January ; 6°56 inches in February ; 6°12 inches in March 
4°10 inches in April ; and 2°27 inches in May. 

The heaviest monthly fall of rain in each year has been— 


Inches. 

In 1880 ee ree oe 10°05 in December. 
HS Ge. et aie anne 5°09 ,, November. 
1882s %.. sox a “ox 7°22 ,. February. 
NSS Sie. oes we ore 11°32 ,, January. 
1884... sie Nee nate 6°69 ,, January. 
ISS ee. 506 oe axe 7°89 ,, January. 
USSG eee ae x0) hase 5°00 ,, December. 
WS are eae Bee es 5°74 ,, January. 
GSS er. ae én ates 11°53 ,, December. 
1889 


oe aes crne 5°85 ,, January. 
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So that the heaviest monthly fall of rain has been— 


Five times in January. 
Three times in December. 
Once in November. 

Once in February. 


The greatest fall of rain in any month was 11°53 in December, 1888 ; 
the next in order’ were 11°32 inches in January, 1883, and 10:05 inches 
in December, 1880. 

At Jerusalem in these months the falls were 16°40 inches, 10°93 inches, 
and 13:00 inches respectively. 

The heaviest average monthly fall is 5°71 inches in January ; the next 
in order is 5°41 inches in December, 3°64 inches in February, and 3°30 
inches in November. 

The numbers at the foot of the column show the fall of rain in each 
year. The heaviest fall, 30°06 inches, was in 1883; the next in order 
were 28°84 inches in 1888, and 28°68 inches in 1880. The smallest fall 
was 13°50 inches in 1889; the next in order, 17:06 inches in 1887, and 
17:49 inches in 1881. The average fall was 21°66. 
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The number of days of rain in each month have varied— 


In-- from— to— the average is 
November .... 2 in 1882 13 in 1888 % 
December .... 3 ,, 1884 16: ,, 1885 sells 
January ... 4,, 1881 20 ,, 1883 cio aks 
February ... 7 ,, 1887 and 1889 18 in 1884 pe Wl 
March 2 ,, 1888 10 ,, 1881 and 1884... 65 
INTEL aia ey irl ee eS ee AG 


In May, no rain fell in the years 1881 and 1883, and the number of 
days varied in the other years from 1 in 1880, 1885, and 1889, 
to 4 in 1888 ; the average of the 10 years is 1°7. 

In June, rain fell on four days in the 10 years, one in 1884, two in 
1885, and one in 1888. 

In July, no rain fell in the 10 years. 

In August, rain fell on one day, in 1882. 

In September, rain fell on three days in the J0 years, one in 1887 and 
two in 1889. 

In October, no rain fell in 1881, 1887 and 1889, and the number of 
days in the other years varied from one in 1885 to five in each of 
the years 1882, 1883, and 1884. The average of the 10 years 
is 2°3. 

On three out of the four daysin June on which rain fell at Sarona no 

rain fell at Jerusalem. 

In August, 1882, and September, 1887, no rain fell at Jerusalem. 

In September, 1889, on the 21st and 22nd days, rain fell at Sarona 
to the depth of 0°21 inch once and 0°12 inch respectively. The only rain at 
Jerusalem in this month was on the 22nd to the depth of 0°02 inch only. 
Therefore we may conclude that during the dry season the falls of rain 
are local. 

The number of days of rain in the months of the rainy season may be 
small, and differ very much from the number in the same month in other 
years. 

The greatest difference is 16 in January ; the next in order are 13 in 
December, 11 in February and November, 9 in April, and 8 in March. 

The greatest monthly number of days of rain in each year has been— 


In 1880, in January et ms AN ais ed One 
188] ,, February ss ste = rae cove ne 
1882 ,, February secs ae et iss mee Lo 
1883 ,, January ais oie Bc ite goes) LO 
1884 ,, February er oe ES at Sere lis} 
1885 ,, January eee ee on re pene lNah 
1886 ,, January ahs sae un ie wee Lb 
1887 ,, January one ee es ah gos 
1888 ,, December .... a eee sete wea 


1889 ,, January sees rie one sees 00 HS 
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So that the greatest number of rainy days have been— 
Six times in January. 
Three times in February. 
Once in December. 


The numbers in the last column of the preceding table show the 
number of days of rain in every month in 10 years. 

The largest number is 138 in January ; the next in order are 114 in 
February, 111 in December, 73 in November, and 65 in March. 

The smallest numbers are, none in July, 1 in August, 3 in September, 
4in June, 17 in May, 23 in October, and 46 in April. 

The numbers at the foot of Table II show the number of days of rain 
ineach year. The largest number is 71, in 1883; the next in order are 
66 in 1880 and 1886, and 65 in 1884. The smallest numbers are 43 in 
1887, 48 in 1881, and 50 in 1889. The total number of days of rain in 
the ten years is 595, or 59} days yearly. 

Palestine having long periods of dry weather, followed by long periods 
of wet weather, the latter beginning in November, when no rain falls in 
October, and ending in April, when no rain falls in May, it is desirable to 
discuss the observations of rainfall in relation to the season, as all agri- 
cultural operations are dependent upon the rainfall. I experienced some 
difficulty in deciding both the beginning and ending of the rainy period, 
and, In consultation with Dr. Chaplin as to what amount of rainfall I 
should adopt, he said that rain to the amount of 0°1 inch or 0:2 inch or more, 
either falling on one day or on two or more successive days, he thought 
he had adopted in his report on the climate of Jerusalem, published in 
the Quarterly Report for January, 1883, and I have adopted this amount : 


In 1879 on October 10th.... on ... the fall was 0°20 inch. 
1880 ,, May 2nd ae = eee 4s ODER: 
‘9 » October 18th.... os Eek cs O24 
1881 from April 16th to April 19th... . O22 a. 
» on November 6th ae wa eS OFMlaas 
1882 ,, May 28rd to May 25th tes x 163° 4, 
i » October 20th to October 25th 5s O44 ,, 
1883 ,, April 24th and 25th .., Ref 5 Oy sy 
ss » October 10th and 11th dee 4 O45 Oasy 
1884 ,, May4thand 5th... te “3 O49 ae 
¥ » October 20th and 21st eis x Ons as 
Gi May Lith: sc. “RAS r O12 ,, 
* 5, October 5th : cise $ Ou Oia. 
1886 ,, May llth ms aces a a Oalay ae 
& » October 30th .... 5 035 5 
1887 , May 2nd ee sae * 0.50 ,; 
Mag November 1Sthe ec. cu is 089 ,, 
1888 ,, May 10th and 11th .... on s Oa 5, 
oe », October 31st .... ee pA a) IGS a, 
1889 ,, April 5th = cars s OO. 
», November 7th, 8th, and 9th \ 0-74 
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8 METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The rainy season began :— 


Ine SSd ee. oh ee ... on October 5th. 
1879 and 1883 vs apne, pe Oth: 
TSS0 Skee oe a ee nT Stes 
1882 and 1884 a » 20th. 
IBSG. Aus bobvce) 1 neietea See ee ees Obh. 
1988 sk: Suck eae 31st. 
ISS ee ae aoe ssa aa November 6th. 
HR) ans nee fe el .s 7th. 
SS or. ue ke te 1th 


Thus the rainy season has begun eight times in October and three 
times in November ; the earliest was October 5th and the latest Novem- 
ber 15th. 

The rainy season ended :— 


Hn TRS) coc ee ee .. on April 5th. 
Vesta Se Be ee nO: 
1883 - Bee Bee ee 
1880 Snel 1887 wae 5) Nlayeend. 
1884 Eis eh Ag Set eae 
1886 and 1888 SEs eee LL th: 
1885" ja) Oe ae 
£Q02) SAGE ee An carr eon: 


Thus the rainy season has ended three times in April and seven times 
in May. 

The earliest ending was April 5th, and the latest May 25th. 

The mean duration of the ten rainy seasons is 193} days. The longest 
was 218 and the shortest 157 days. 

The mean duration of the ten dry seasons is 174} days. The longest 
was 215 and the shortest 142 days. 

In the rainy season the largest fall was 27°77 inches in the season 
1883-1884 ; the next in order were 27°55 inches in 1881-1882, and 27°33 
inches in 1888-1889 ; and the smallest fall for the rainy season was 14:20 
inches in 1884-1885 ; the next in order were 16°42 inches in 1887-1888, 
and 18°79 in 1886-1887. The mean of the ten rainy seasons was 21°75 
inches. 

In the dry season no rain fell in the years 1880, 1881, 1883, and 1886 ; 
a little rain fell in 1882, 1884, 1885, 1887, 1888, and 1889: the total fall 
in these six dry seasons was 1°39 inch. The average fall for the 10 
years was 0°14 inch. 

During the Poe season the rainfall in one day at times exceeded 
2 inches, viz. 
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In 1880, on November 28th, the fall was 2°15 inches. 


1881 ,, November 7th fe 2°65 ‘5 
1883 ,, November 3rd 3 3:13 A 
1884 ,, January 22nd i OOP i 
1885 ,, December 24th as 214 if 
1887. ,, December 15th i 212 5 
1888 ,, January 16th :. 2°17 a 
1888 ,, November 13th P. Pree WhO fs 


1888 ,, December 18th es 2°95 as 


Thus, in 10 years, the heaviest fall of rain in one day was 3°13 inches 
on November 3rd, 1883, and the next in order was 2°95 inches on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1888. 

Of these heavy falls— 


Four took place in November. 
Three _,, », December. 
Two ¥ »  danuary. 


During the winter months rain fell frequently for six, seven, or eight 
days together. 


In 1880 rain fell on 8 consecutive days from Jan. 3 to Jan. 10. 


9 by iG 2 a Feb. 17 to Feb. 23. 
” 55 7 ‘3 x March 10 to March 16. 
.; 8 % # Dec. 6 to Dee. 13. 


” 
1881 rain did not fall on more than four consecutive days. 
1882 rain fell on 6 consecutive days from Jan. 18 to Jan. 23. 


. - 13 x Fa Feb. 1 to Feb. 13. 
1883 - 7 "0 re Jan. 6 to Jan 12. 

59 5 6 os x Jan. 28 to Feb. 2. 

65 , 7 is * Feb, 24 to March 2. 
1884 8 os x Feb. 13 to Feb. 20. 
1885 5 6 3) Fs Jan. 28 to Feb. 2. 

. * 10 - _ Dec. 21 to Dee. 30. 
1886 ;, 8 ss es Feb. 21 to Feb. 28. 

3 Pe 6 - 45 March 26 to March 31. 

% 5 6 5s op Nov. 26 to Dee. 1. 

- vi i a5 "i Dec. 10 to Dec. 16. 
1887 ms Hh 5 e Jan. 21 to Jan. 27. 
1888 ‘5 6 5A 9% Dec. 14 to Dec. 19. 
1889 " 7 + % Jan. 5 to Jan. 11. 

oe . q ye 5 Jan. 29 to Feb. 4. 


Of these long periods of rain— 
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Hight began in January. 


Five * February. 
Two . March. 
One 5S November. 
Four + December. 


Rainy periods of seven or eight days are frequent in the months of 
January, February, and December, and occasionally in March and Noven- 
ber. In the year 1881 rain did not fall throughout the year on more than 
four consecutive days, In 1882 rain fell on 13 consecutive days, being the 
longest period of consecutive rain in the 10 years, the next in order of 
length is one of 10 days in 1885. 

Following these rainy periods fine weather follows, and at times of 
considerable length, for instance :— 


In— 
1880 ..... No rain fell for 21 consecutive days—Oct. 26 to Noy. 17. 
1881 - 21 ra March 25 to April 16. 
1882 3 28 5 April 24 to May 23. 
1884 is 21 - April 12 to May 4. 
1884 and 1885 __,, 92 x Dee. 12 to Jan. 4. 
1885 36 & April 8 to May 15. 
1888 * We es Feb. 18 to March 7. 
1888 22 - March 15 to April 7. 
1889 . 16 - Nov. 17 to Dee. 4. 


Dr. Chaplin says “these fine days of the winter and early spring are 
some of the most enjoyable the climate of Palestine affords.” 


Showing connection of Rain with directions of Wind at Sarona. 


Direction of Wind during Rainfall. 
: No. of 
Rainy Rainy 
Seasons. Da su 
yee Nie N.E. E. S.E. Ss. S.W. W. N.W. 
1879-80 69 7 7 7 14 13 9 2 
1880-81 54 3 ee 6 16 13 11 1 
1881-82 59 1 1 3 13 23 ll 5 2 
1882-83 62 5 2 1 10 24 ll 9 
1883-84 we 2 3 10 9 35 Ss. 7 3 
1884 85 58 6 5 11 4 9 8 9 6 
1885-86 63 1 . uf 8 31 6 4 6 
1886-87 | 52 2 aes 7 4 21 6 9 3 
1887-88 46 ose 1 5 4 15 13 5 3 
1888-89 62 a 1 an 7 25 15 8 1 
Totals ... 602 17 23 60 82 213 104 76 27. 
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The number of days of rain in each rainy period has varied from 46 

in the period 1887-8 to 77 in that of 1883-4. The average number is 60. 
Of the 602 days of rain in the 10 years 17 were from the north, but none 
fell from the north in the first two and in the last two periods, and only 
one on the 3rd and 7th, whilst the very unusual number of 6 with this 
wind took place in the 6th period. Twenty-three were from the north- 
east, of which 7 were in the lst period and 5 in the 6th, whilst no rain 
fell with the north-east on the 7th and 8th period, ‘There were 82 from 
the south-east, varying from 17 in the lst to 4‘in the 6th period. There 
were 213, being more than one-third of the whole, from the south ; 104 
from the south-west ; 76 from the west ; and 27 from the north-west. 
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The mean amount of cloud in each month varied :— 


The mean for 10 
years was 


In January from... .. 46 In 1881 to 7-2 in 1883 .... 6:0 


February 5 xo SRI gy iltsksia) ae aUisisyy ae, COMO 
March - % 1 in 1882 and 1888 ,, 66 ,, 1880... 4:9 
April ke lee oon 18868, 6O,,. 18815 oe tae 
May ee ee ote Sen G0 1 6bOr 8 Sd 
June esi estte don AOR oy Aisiekes gy shay Wistslay Tay ING) 
July spe sees et gl Om, LSSCR Oum, ROSE as 162°C 
August Sap sakes see LAR LSSOR, O70 ys LSSZom tes Pore 
September ,, .. pee LO 0. 1S8ba,, 859) 5, VSS9F ee L256 
October a 2 2AinwISS/.andglss9s..07o,. SOQmmn one 


November ,, ... we erOUD I SSom god welSSo eno 
December” ,,_ .... SOL ey OOO Ol ass) LOCO EOL 


The largest monthly mean amount of cloud in each year was :— 


In 1880 in March ms es dr ae aeOLO 
1881 ,, February ee has ee Ss Oui 
1882 ,, February __.... vee hes aa wr = Me 
1883 ,, January as wis an ee Eee lee) 


1884 ,, February ae ese Be es ah 8 
1885 ,, January nee ms a ane ne Ole 
1886 ,, January is ne ee sass see OID 
1887 ,, January and foe ane xe Sora nes SS) 
1888 ,, February _.... tie ww ses eOIO 
1889 ,, January ee See #0 ae Pe ee ial 


Therefore the largest monthly mean amount of cloud has been :— 


Five times in January. 
Four times in February. 
Once in March, 

Once in April. 


The largest amount of cloud in any month was 7’4 in February, 1882 ; 
the next in order were 7°3 in February, 1884, and 7:2 in January, 1883. 

The smallest amount of cloud in any month was 0°77 in June, 1886 ; 
the next in order was 1°4 in June, 1882; June, 1888; and August, 1885. 

The largest average monthly amount was 6:0 in both January and 
February, and the next in order were 5:2 in April, and 5:0 in December ; 
and the smallest were 1°8 in June, 24 in August, and 2°6 in both July 
and September. 

The numbers at the foot of the column show the mean amount of 
cloud in each year. The largest amount was 4°5 in 1884; the next in 
order were 4'4 in 1889, and 42 in 1883. The smallest were 3°5 in both 
1885 and 1886 ; the next in order was 3°7 in 1887. 


0- 96 Z6 C6 FOL GIT OT FL z6 Lg 921 FOL «|** sung 
= Bias i hee ae (aa Be oleae 5 Coa Ems ee: 2S ’ 
b-4 V V 1 ial g et g S 8 4 econ 202 
6-8 iat L 6 8 iat II G ¥ 8 6 * TOqUIOAON| 
Z- 11 CT i LT ra 6 8 g II ia rat ** 19q0qQ 
oe G e eI L 6 I 6 9 a eT raquieydog 
E 9-4 T cL 9 8 er g i os P Or 6 " qsnsny 
ze 6-4 eI eI g ra fies ies +: at ga [7 ame 
fs 1-81 ZI eT G 0% O01 9T | ia | 8 Ll 4 Nia ge SS 
3 6-8 g 8 iI ye 2k ator ar, 12 oes pay ere = of flee ee 
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The number of cloudless days in each month varied :— 


In January from 1 in 


Hebruany oi) (0). 
March Bh. As 
Avril Pie. 
May » By 
June ens. 
July ag oe 
August sop Ni 
September ,, 1 ,, 
October J oe 
November ,, 4 ,, 
December 2 


” 


1883 to 11 in 


1882 ,, 
1884 ,, 
1888 ,, 
1889 ,, 
1ss7,, 
1882 ,, 
1889 ,, 
1884 ,, 
1883 ,, 
1882 ,, 


10 
12 

9 
14 
20 
13 
15 
15 
17 
14 


” 


1882 ,, 14, 


1881 

1886 

1881 

1889 

1887 

1886 ees 

188], 1888, and 1889 
1888 a 
1880 

1887 

1885 and 1889 
1886 


The mean of 
l0 years was 


coy 
oe 


53 
6.9 
6:0 
seo SY, 
ee lee 
a 
76 
Sal 
sells? 
89 
BS Oe 


The largest number of cloudless days in any month in each year 


Was :— 


In 1880 in September.... 


1881 ,, June 


1882 ,, October 


1883 ,, June 
1884 ,, June 
1885 
1886 ,, June 


5, November .... 


1887 ,, October 
1888 ,, August 


1889 


», October 


15 
ws 
11 
14 
16 
14 
20 
tii 
15 
15 


Therefore the greatest number of cloudless days in one month occurred 


during the 10 years— 


Four times in June. 


Three 
Once 
Once 
Once 


” 


” 


” 


October. 
August. 
September. 
October. 


The greatest number in any month was 20 in June, 1886, and the 
next in order was 17 in both June, 1881, and October, 1887. 
There were no cloudless days in February, 1882, and only 1 in each 
of the months of July, 1882; January, 1883; September, 1884; and 


August, 1889. 


The largest monthly average of cloudless days was 12°7 in June; the 
next in order were 11°‘2 in October, and 8°9 in both May and November ; 
and the smallest were 5°3 in both January and February, and the next in 


order was 6°0 in April. 


K 
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The numbers at the foot of the column show the number of cloudless 
days in each year; the greatest was 126 in 1881, the next in order were 
119 in 1886, and 104 in both 1880 and 1881. The smallest were 57, in 
1882; the next in order were 74 in 1884, and 90 in 1888. The total 
number of cloudless days in the 10 years was 961, or 9671 days yearly. 

Thunderstorms occurred in 1880 on December 8th and 29th; m 1881 
on February 5th, March 3rd, 4th, 18th, 19th and 25th ; none were 
reported in 1882; in 1883, on November 2nd, 25th and 28th ; in 1884, on 
January 6th, 14th and 19th, February 8th, April 12th, October 27th, and 
November 20th ; in 1885, on November 12th, 15th, 24th, 26th, 27th and 
28th ; in 1886, on January 4th and April 5th; none were reported in 
1887 ; in 1888, on October 1st ; and in 1889, on September 21st. 

Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen in 1886, on February 2nd, 
and in 1888 on December 5th. 

Lightning was seen but thunder was not heard in 1884, on October 11th, 
and in 1886 on February 2nd. 

Hail fell in 1881 on March 19th ; in 1883, on November 2nd ; in 
1884, on January 20th and 21st, and on April 12th; and in 1886, on 
April 5th. 

Fog prevailed in 1881, on March 30th and June 25th; in 1883, on 
October 5th and 6th, and December 16th; in 1884, on February 21st, 
March 38rd, April 29th, May 29th, October 18th and 25th, November 27th 
and December 22nd ; in 1885, on April 11th, August 5th, and December 
18th and 20th; and in 1886, on February 20th, March 9th, and 
July 13th. 

Snow.—None was reported to have fallen during the 10 years. 


io 
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The extreme monthly falls of rain in each month are as follows :— 


In January 
February 
March .... 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


The smallest fall was 


inch. 

0°33 in 
0°56 ,, 
0°48 ,, 
0°49 ,, 
v5s-. 
0°47 
0-46 ,, 
0°25 ,, 
O76, 
On 
0°80 
0-76 ,, 


1880 
1886 
1880 
1881 
1880 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1883 


The largest fall was 


inches. 


3°45 


in 1886 
» 1883 
» 1888 
» 1882 
» 1886 
» 1888 
» 1888 
) 188i 
» 1883 
» 1880 
“1887 
» 1886 


The largest monthly fall of rain in each year has been— 


In 1880, in October 


1881 ,, 
1882 ,, 
1883 ,, 
1884 ,, 
1885. ,, 
1886 ,, 
1887 ,, 
1888 ,, 
1889 ,, 


August 
October 


September... 


July 


September.... 


May 


November .... 


July 
October 


7:94 inches. 


464 ,, 
aoe 
4°61 5, 
218: tA; 
S67 “GG, 
422, 
398, 
658, 
S03° 


Therefore the largest monthly fall of rain has been— 


Three times in October, 


Twice in July, 


Twice in September, 


The mean was 
inches. 


1:46 
1°68 
1:27 
164 
1°84 
IBS 
2°52 
1°80 
2°57 
3°10 
2°56 
192 


and once in each of the months of May, August and November. 
The largest fall of rain in any month was 7°94 inches in October, 1880; 
the next in order were 6°58 inches in July, 1888, and 6°53 inches in October, 


1882. 


The largest average monthly fall was 3-10 inches in October; the 
next in order were 2°57 inches in September; and 2°56 inches in 


November. 


The numbers at the foot of the column show the fall of rain in each 
year ; the largest fall, 30°11 inches, was in 1880; the next in order were 
28°64 inches in 1882, and 27°72 inches in 1881. 
1722 inches in 1884; the next in order were 20°47 inches in 1887, and 
22°49 inches in 1885. The average fall was 24°32 inches. 


The smallest fall was 
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The number of days of rain in each month have varied— 


From— To— The average is 
In January.... 7 in both 1880 and 1881 .... 23 in 1883 ___.... cosoelelard 
February 6 ,, 1882 and 1887 .... 19 ,, 1889 .... einer 


March ..... -5 in 1880 _.... weed sap AO ns, I Ste) As 2 ELOi5 
April PE ER TSS i en ee 
May AP TCR Oss, aw MT el OS Tear, ome 
June 3) USS Ta | Geel Oe COR an leek 
July AP EIGRD. ce oe ee Oe a we ee 
August... 16 5 1084 oe eee Og esl. a. 4. 207 
September 7 ,, 1889... are elie SoleandsLSSon a wloS 
October.... 8 ,, 1888 .... ats ere HEM, lft aa Bee eS) 
November 7 ,, 1889... wae eee Wests ar Jl 46 
December 8 ,, 1888 .... she many Me) Boy dus ec Selsis 


The greatest monthly number of days of rain in each year has 
been :— 


In 1880, in July sot suse mane ie | es 
1881 ,, August .... oe a5 ap is! 
» 9, November ae ae sce ES 
1882 ,, October .... ae eae a. 124 
1883 ,, January .... me aye rim Ze 
1884 ,, December a sant See Vi 
1885 ,, Feb., Sept., and Oct. .... eee PT 
1886 ,, January .... ue aay x J8 
1887 ,, November ae ore Ace ek 
1888 ,, July a6 an ys oF 12e 
1889 ,, February... ose ae wo 19 


So that the greatest number of rainy days have been :— 


Twice in January. 
5 February. 
sj July. 
re October. 

Once in August. 

9» September. 
» November. 
» December. 


The numbers in the last column of the preceding table show the 
number of days of rain in every month in 10 years. 

The largest number is 149 in October ; the next in order are 146 in 
November and 145 in July, The smallest numbers are 105 in March ; 
107 in August ; and 111 in June. 
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The numbers at the foot of Table VII show the number of days of 
rain in each year. The largest number is 175 in 1882 ; the next in order 
are 167 in 1883, and 163 in 1888. The smallest numbers are 135 in 1884, 
137 in 1887, and 140 in 1885. The total number of days of rain in the 
10 years is 1,515 on 1514 days yearly. 


ESSAYS ON THE SECTS AND NATIONALITIES OF 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


THE MARONITES. 
By Freprerick Jones Buiss, B.A. 


Ir is not the object of this essay to discuss at any length the vexed 
question of the origin of the Maronites, or to determine their exact 
relationship to Rome throughout the middle ages, but rather to present 
a sketch of the sect as it is to-day. In touching briefly upon early 
historical points, we shall be satisfied with the conclusions drawn by the 
authorities in such matters. In a number of sections we shall speak of 
the geographical distribution of the Maronites, of their general council, 
of their clergy, of their monasteries and conventual discipline, of their 
liturgical books, of their feasts and fasts, of the customs pertaining to 
their rites of baptism, marriage, and burial, and of any peculiarities of 
the sect. A large part of the Lebanon has been visited by the writer, 
and most of the information contained in the essay has been obtained by 
word of mouth from Maronites, or from their own books. It is not easy 
in Syria to arrive at exact information, and the writer, not having had 
access to any large general library, would wish to apologise in advance 
for any mistakes that may be found, notwithstanding his careful attempts 
to verify every statement. 


I, 
THE MARONITES AND THE LEBANON. 


The Lebanon is the stronghold of the Maronites. They are to be 
found in Aleppo, in Damascus, in Nazareth, in Cyprus, in Alexandria, 
and in all the maritime cities of Syria, but their home is in the moun- 
tains. The Lebanon follows the sea-coast in a general northerly direction 
from a point midway between Tyre and Sidon to a point somewhat north 
of Tripoli—a distance of about 120 miles. Its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 25 or 30 miles. Its highest peaks rise to a height of 10,00u feet. 


TD THE MARONITES. 


The Maronites are scattered over the whole range, but they are found in 
greatest numbers in the northern part. The Kesrawan, north of the 
Dog River and Belad Bsherreh, below the cedars are almost exclusively 
Maronite. 

A Maronite ecclesiastic! estimates the entire number of Maronites at 
300,000. Probably almost four-fifths of these are to be found in the 
ranges of the Lebanon. In these mountains there are Druzes, a few 
Moslems, and Metawileh, Greeks, Greek Catholics, a few Protestants, 
and finally Maronites, who form about three-fifths of the whole popu- 
lation. 

The Kesrawan possesses extraordinary scenery. Even from Beirft 
the view is unique. One looks across the bay to the ashen-grey hills 
rising almost sheer from the blue water, with perpendicular strata of 
limestone running up over their summits and on up to the sharp outline 
of the loftier rocky ridges, with jagged points, like the teeth of a saw. 
On every prominent knoll.or ridge stands a convent; villages gleam at 
different altitudes—a beautiful picture always, but bleak and grey till 
touched by the sunset light, when the deep ravines cleaving the higher 
hills are marked by dark shadows, and the rock-embossed summits, 
elowing with purple and rose, are thrown out into sharpest relief. 

Nor is a nearer view wanting in surprise. To one toiling up the 
steep foot hill rising from the Bay of Juneh, the Kesrawan gives little 
promise of fertility. The rich cultivation of the plain climbs the hill for 
only two or three hundred feet, giving place to a few scrub oaks 
scattered over the dry chalky soil. A backbone of rock breaks out at 
the top of this hill, and in it there is a square cut called “the gates of the 
winds.” A few steps through this cut brings you to a sudden halt. The 
hill drops as abruptly upon this side as upon the other, but upon what 
a steeply fertile valley. Far below lie the red-tiled buildings of the 
Latin College of Antura ; the bottom of the valley is a green nest of 
orange trees and other fruits ; on the opposite valley wall a stately grove 
of pines protects a loftily-perched belfried nunnery ; terrace rises above 
terrace, where the green mulberry shows gay against the white soil, in 
an extraordinary perpendicular series—it is a vision of hanging gardens, 
of a precipice in cultivation. The white buildings of the monastery of 
the Syriac Catholics seems fastened against the steep side of the hill to 
the left. Through the cut you look back at a wall of sea, palpitating 
with brilliant tints of amethyst and turquoise, the soft round clouds in 
the sky above mirrored on its surface like a gentle breathing upon 
polished metal. As you ride along the ridge, the views afford a strange 
mixture of wildness and fertility. The scenery impresses one as closely 
packed, as having a bewildering variety for a small compass ; the effect 
of these pyramidal hills, with steep straths of pine and patches of oak 
falling on one side to the Bay of Juneh, and on the other to rich narrow 


‘ See: Cereni Storici Sulla Nazione Siro—Maronita, etc., per G. Notain 
Der’auni Livorno; Francesco Vigo, 1890. 
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valleys, while the jagged slopes tower above, is startling, and almost 
theatrical. 

Villages are thickly planted among these lower hills, notwithstanding 
a notorious scarcity of water. The upper Kesrawan has several celebrated 
springs, among which are the ice-cold Neb’a-el-Leben and Neb’a-el-’Asil, 
the fountains of milk and honey. I reserve a description of the Bsherreh 
district for the section on the monasteries. 

That the Maronites have inhabited these Lebanon regions for more 
than 12 centuries is historically clear. -The question as to how long their 
ancestors were there before them merges itself in the general problem 
of Syrian chronology, which is yet to be solved. With the exception of 
the Bedouins, of the Nusairiyeh, who are probably descendants of ancient 
heathen, and of the noble Druze and Moslem families, whose pedigree is 
Arab, together with the houses of Shehaab! and Bilemma, now Maronite, 
but formerly Moslem and Druze respectively ; it is at present impossible 
to speak definitely of the ancestry of any given division of the people. 
Among the population we have descendants of the ancient Canaanites, of 
Jew, of Greek and Roman colonists, of Arab invaders, of Frankish 
Crusaders, and possibly of Mongols, but definitely to recognise each 
element is impossible. Religion is not enough to determine race. While 
in some cases the Moslem physiognomy points to an Arab origin, in 
others the difference of appearance between Moslem and Christian is 
only a matter of facial expression, induced by a different habit of mind. 
For tne Moslems include not only the descendants of the Arab invaders, 
but of those Christians who yielded to Mohammed’s sword. In the 
towns of Nebk and Yabrud in the anti-Libanus, Moslems and Christians 
are not easily distinguished,—features, expression, speech, dress, and 
habits being much the same. In fact they are but one people, one branch 
of which embraced Islam while the other rejected it. 

Renan,? without giving his authority, asserts that the Maronites are 
descendants of an ancient Christian family of Antioch which took refuge 
in the Lebanon to escape the persecution of the Orthodox Church. He 
says that the Maronite clergy believe that the Lebanon was always 
Jewish or Christian, having accepted Christianity at its first preaching, 
but he adds that the Lebanon was one of the last districts to be converted. 
It is his belief that “the Lebanon is truly the tomb of an old world 
gone by, which has disappeared body and soul. A total substitution of 
race, language, and religion has taken place; Maronites, Greeks, Meta- 
wileh, Druzes, Moslems, Arabs, and Turcomans are there of recent date.” 

On the contrary, it is the opinion of others that in the Maronites we 
find descendants of the pagan tribes inhabiting the Lebanon at the 
remotest periods of Jewish history. 

The Maronites date their origin from the days of the Abbot Marin 
who, they say, died in the year 400 a.p, Gibbon says that “the rival 


1 The Hasbeya portion of this family is still Moslem. 
2 “ Mission de Phenicie,” page 335. 
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cities of Emesa and Apamea disputed his relics, and 600 of his disciples 
united their solitary celis on the banks of the Orontes.” Whether the 
Abbot Martin is historical or mythical is not clear, but it seems certain 
that this monastery of the Orontes became the nursery of Monothelitism. 
The warlike inhabitants of the Lebanon who were at the time under the 
rule of local princes, adopted the heresy towards the close of the 7th 
century. Justinian Il employed the aid of these warriors in a campaign 
against the Khalif- Abd-el-Melek, but after a decided victory over the 
common. foe, the orthodox Emperor turned his forces against his allies, 
who would not give up their heresy, and who received the name of 
Mardaites or rebels, while those who remained attached to the Emperor 
were called Melkites or royalists, a name borne by the Greek Christians 
of Syria till the present day. The monastery on the Orontes was ravaged. 
Dr. Wortabet! argues that the name Maronite was prior to the name 
Mardaite, as the Lebanon were called rebels in consequence of their 
persisting in the heresy of Mardin. It is still a point in dispute whether 
their name is derived from the Monk Martin, or from Yuhauna Martin. 
their first patriarch, who they say was chosen in the year 685, and who 
died in 707. Most Maronites hold the former view. Notwithstanding the 
hostile Greeks on the one hand and the Saracen invaders on the other, 
the Maronites, under leaders whose exploits are celebrated by their own 
annalists, long retained an independence in their mountain fastnesses, and 
the acts of the Council held in the last century always referred to them 
asa nation. In these strongholds of the hills they have always main- 
tained religious freedom, even under the Turkish rule, and have afforded 
an asylum for many who have been persecuted, religiously or politically. 

The Maronites not only glory in an early nationality but they deny 
that they were ever heretical. Maronite scholars trained at Rome, such 
as Faustus Nairon (in an elaborate treatise: “De Origine Nomine ac 
Religione Maronitarum,” Rome, 1679), Gabriel Sionita, Abraham Echel- 
ensis, &c., have tried to vindicate their church against the charge of 
Monothelitism. Against their position we have the testimony of William 
of Tyre, and of Jacques de Vitry, Bishop of Tyre, in the 12th century. 
I give the passage from William of Tyre as quoted by Dr. Wortabet : 
“A Syrian nation in the province of Phcenicia, inhabiting the cliffs of 
Lebanon, near the city of Biblos, while enjoying temporal peace, expe- 
rienced a great change in state. For having followed the errors of one 
Maro, a heresiarch, for nearly 500 years, and so as as to be called after 
him Maronites, and to be separated from the Church of the Faithful and 
maintain a separate worship, through divine influence returning now to a 
sound mind, they put on resolution and joined themselves to Americus, 
the (Latin) Patriarch of Antioch.”? 

Jacques de Vitry, in his “ Historia Hierosolymitana,” speaks of “a 
people called Maronites from the name of a certain man, their master, 


1 “Religion in the East,” p. 104. 
2 “ Religion in the East,” p. 106. 
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Maron, a heretic, who affirmed that there was in Jesus but one will or 
operation. They remained separated from the Church nearly 500 years. 
At last, their hearts being turned, they made profession of the Catholic 
faith in the presence of the venerable Father Amaury, Patriarch of 
Antioch, and adopted the traditions of the Roman Cburch.”? Dr. 
Wortabet adds the testimony of John of Damascus, who “ pronounced 
the Maronites to be heretics, with whom he could have no communion ;” 
also of Timothy, a Presbyter of Constantinople, who wrote a service for 
the reception of repentant heretics into the Church, including Maronites ; 
also of an Arabic MS. in his possession of the History and Acts of the 
Councils, “in which the Maronites are expressly mentioned by name as 
being of the number condemned by the Sixth Council for Monotheli- 
tism.” 

This historical evidence is convincing, and Mosheim says that leading 
Catholic scholars are agreed that the origin of the Maronites is tinged 
both with Monothelitism and Monophysitism. Out of respect, however, 
for Maronite traditions, Rome, while she has not canonized the two 
Martins, has practically recognised the local patron saints of what is 
now a loyal portion of the Church. The position is illogical, but 
admirably illustrates the adaptability of Rome. In various Papal docu- 
ments addressed to Maronite Patriarchs, it is affirmed that the Maronites 
have remained loyal to the Roman Church from the earliest days of 
Christianity. 

The union with Rome was at first loose; indeed the celebrated 
Jacobite writer, Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus, known also as Abulpharagius, 
who died in 1286, speaks of the Maronites as Monothelites.2, The formal 
act of union took place at the Council of Florence in 1445, when they 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome in ecclesiastical discipline. 
Churchill, in speaking of the period previous to the union, says *: “ For 
three centuries there existed a church in the Lebanon Popish in all its 
forms and doctrines, saving the cardinal point of submission to the 
Pope.” 

At this time the Pope Eugenius IV. gave the Maronite Prelates a 
general sanction to hold Provincial Councils for the regulation of matters 
of faith and discipline, the proceedings of which should be transmitted 
to the Pope by a legate present at the Council. Such a Council was held 
in the year 1736. Its acts and decisions form the constitution of the 
Maronite Church to-day. These were printed in Arabic in 1788, at the 
press of Mar Yuhanna, a Greek Catholic Convent, situated in a rocky 
valley opening into the Dog River Gorge, and in Latin early in the 
present century at Rome. The versions differ enough to give rise occa- 
sionally to varying interpretations, in some cases the text being fuller 
and more explicit in the Arabic version, and in others in the Latin. 


1 The date of this union is given as 1182. 
4 “Assemanus Bibliotheca Orientalis,” tom. ii, p. 292. 
3 “Mount Lebanon,” vol. iii., p. 75. 
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Accordingly, to avoid trouble between Maronites and the mother church, 
a translation of the Latin text has been recently made into Arabic—in 
press at the date of writing. It is interesting to uotice that the Latin 
version will serve as the single standard. 

At the end of this version there are printed various ancient docu- 
ments, such as Papal Bulls, Indulgences, and Acts of Maronite Synods. 
Among these we may note the Synod held by Serkis, Patriarch of 
Antioch, March 19th, 1596, in which the anathema of the Maronite 
Prelate is hurled against errors ascribed to him and his nation, as well as 
against his defamers ; these include : Monothelitism, procession from the 
Father alone, denial of purgatory, denial of original sin, view that one 
may deny the faith with his lips but hold it in his heart, view that Con- 
firmation is not distinct from Baptism, view that divorce may be per- 
mitted for fornication or because of incurable disease. Serkis had 
evidently been suspected of Greek orthodoxy. The Council of Trent is 
quoted, and at the close Papal Confirmation is asked. 

Under date of 1562 we find the Pope Pius IV granting authority to 
the Patriarch to absolve certain heretics of the Maronite nation. He 
compliments the Patriarch upon his devotion to the See, and begs him to 
leave a warning to his successors to report carefully to Rome. In 1577, 
Gregory XIII sends to the Patriarch an Arabic translation of the Decrees 
and Canons of Trent and of the Catechism for Parish Priests, that 
errors may be more carefully avoided, Paul V, evidently in the interests 
of the individuality of the Maronite Church, writes to their Patriarch in 
1610 concerning the restoration of certain Maronite rites which he had 
changed—“ ancient customs not contrary to the Catholic Faith.” In 
1713, Clement XI declares the deposition and resignation of the 
Patriarch Jacob null and void, and commands the Bishops to yield him 
obedience and subjection. These references are enough to show that the 
Papal See kept careful watch over the Maronites after the Council of 
Florence. 

According to the correspondence between the Patriarch and the 
Roman Prelates with reference to the Lebanon Council, given at the end 
of the Latin edition, the initiative was taken by the former. In letters 
sent to Pope Clement XII and to the Propaganda, under date of July, 
1734, the Patriarch Yusif el Khazin and the Maronite Bishops speak of 
things in their nation which ought to be reformed and corrected ; they 
acknowledge that they need the help of Rome, and to this end beg that 
the learned Yusif el Sim’any (called at Rome Josephus Assemanus), 
their fellow countryman, may be sent to co-operate with them in the 
work of reform. In the introductory note the Maronite Prelates are 
represented as desiring to preserve intact the dogmas of the Catholic 
Faith as received by St. Peter, and recognising that some foreign 
elements have crept in they are anxious for reform. A year later the 
Propaganda issued a decree empowering Assemanus to visit the Lebanon 
as an Apostolic Legate to assist the Maronites in arranging their disci- 
pline, according to the instructions to be given him by the Propaganda, 
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and, if it should seem necessary, to call a General Council, in which he 
should have a vote together with the Bishops ; matters of grave moment 
to be referred to Rome. Assemanus was librarian of the Vatican and 
Prelatus Domesticus to the Pope. He was a distinguished scholar and 
author of many works, chief of which is the “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” in 
four handsome volumes, published respectively in 1719, 1721, 1725, and 
1728; itis a Thesaurus of Syriac literature, containing the lives of different 
authors, orthodox, Monophysite and Nestorian, and extracts from their 
works, with comments. In a letter to the Patriarch, Clement XII speaks 
of the piety and wisdom of Assemanus, and especially of his learning 
in Oriental subjects and the rites of the Maronite nation, which the 
Pope likens to a rose among thorns, and to a rock in the midst of the sea 
standing firm against the raging waves of numerous heretics, schismatics, 
and infidels, vehemently persecuting the Patriarchate of Antioch. 

Assemanus arrived in Syria July 17th, 1736. It seems probable that 
he had prepared fully beforehand the Constitution to be presented to his 
fellow Maronites, for when the Patriarch came from Qannfibin to the 
Convent of Raiffn in the Kesrawan in July, he appointed there private 
meetings, beginning September 14th, at which were presented “ the pro- 
positions decided by the Apostolic Seat” and others not yet defined. At 
Raiffin there arose certain differences regarding the distribution of the 
chrismatic oil, the extent of dioceses, &c., &c. The Patriarch belonged 
to the famous feudal house of Khazin, and his relations seem to have 
supported him against the Legate. Assemanus, to avoid contention, 
withdrew to the Convent of Lowaizi, above the mouth of the Dog River, 
accompanied by the missionaries and other clergy. Here, on September 
26th, the Patriarch suddenly followed him, and a friendly discussion of 
three days ensued, followed by the announcement of a General Council. 
This was opened at the Convent of Lowaizi on September 30th, and 
lasted for three days. There were present the Syriac Catholic and 
Armenian Catholic Archbishops of Damascus and Aleppo, the Abbots- 
General of the two Orders of Lebanon Monks, with their directors, 
Latin missionaries of four orders, sixteen Heads of Monasteries, the 
Maronite Bishops with many of the lesser clergy, chiefly nobles from 
the house of Khazin, and sixteen from the house of Habeish. 

After mass and the reading of correspondence, the Council opened 
with a solemn subscription to a Confession of Faith, including the Nicene 
Creed, and referring to the Councils in detail, ending with that of Trent. 
A sermon was preached by a Jesuit father. At the six sessions of the 
Council, which occupied the mornings and afternoons of three days, the 
decrees were read and approved. 

In a letter to the Propaganda the Jesuit at the head of the ’Antura 
Mission says that not a few abuses were corrected; he praises the wisdom, 
learning, and long suffering of the Legate, by which he overcame difficul- 
ties raised by Bishops, Governors, and the Patriarch himself, to the 
satisfaction of all. As the Canons fill 350 pages in the Arabic edition, 
there could have been no discussion at the Council itself. They are 
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divided into four parts :—Part I is on the Catholic Faith ; the first sen- 
tence is as follows: “‘ Among the especial benefits with which Almighty 
God has wished, by reason of his unspeakable goodness, to adorn the 
Apostolic Church of Antioch and our Syrian Nation of Maronites, is one 
to be perpetually remembered by us with due gratitude to His Majesty, 
namely, that the Orthodox Faith from the first preaching of Peter, the 
chief of the Apostles, in the region of Syria, has remained intact and 
unchanged to these times, so that, among the great changes wrought by 
heretics, schismatics, and infidels, it has suffered no loss of the sacred, 
Catholic, and Apostolic truth.” It contains chapters on the Creed, on 
Preaching, on the Use of books, on Fasts and Feasts, and on the Rever- 
ence for Saints, Relics, and Images. Part II treats in detail of the 
Sacraments, Indulgences, and Penances, and of the sins which can be 
absolved alone by the Bishops and Patriarch. Part III treats of sacred 
offices, from Sacristan to Patriarch. Part IV treats of Churches, Con- 
vents, and Schools, with a concluding chapter on the rules of the Council, 
in which, among other things, it is said that this book has been derived 
from the rules of the Pontiffs, the decision of Councils and ancient 
fathers, and the rites of the ancient church of Antioch ; the customs of 
former Maronite Prelates are to be followed with veneration, except as 
they may be contrary to the present Constitution, but their censures are 
to be revoked and only those sanctioned by their Council are to have 
force; the present Constitution is not to limit the authority of the 
Patriarch or of the Provincial Synod. 

In theology the book is strictly Tridentine. All traces of heresy 
have long ago disappeared from the Maronites, nor are there to be found 
among them any pecularities of belief. Their difference from Latin 
Catholicism to-day consists not in doctrine, but in the language and form 
of their ritual, and in the permission given to their parish clergy to 
marry. 

The subscriptions include not only the names of the Maronite 
Prelates and Nobles, but those of other Catholic clergy present. The 
Maronite Bishop of Damascus preached a closing sermon from the text 
“ Jesus began to do and to teach,” upon the necessity of good works.! 
The benediction was pronounced by Assemanus. 

An example of Oriental hyperbole appears in a letter written after 
the close of the Council by the Patriarch to the Pope: “God so loved 
the world that He sent His only begotten Son ; so most Blessed Father 
thou hast loved us as to send us a man most acceptable to thee and to 
us.” Assemanus reports on his Mission in a letter dated January, 1737, 
in which he says that the decrees are to be sent to the Pope, to be 
changed, corrected, amended, and confirmed. 


UT cannot forbear quoting an amusing and unique illustration used by the 
Bishop. He probably preached in Arabic, but I copy from the Latin version : 
“Qui enim docet, nec facit, similis est fictitiis dentibus, quorum usus est ad 
verba proferenda, non ad cibum sumendum.” 
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We learn from the Bull of Benedict XIV, found in the Arabic 
version, dated September Ist, 1741, which confirmed the Council, that 
there arose some difficulties between the Patriarch and the Legate (who 
after the Council had made a tour of inspection among the churches and 
monasteries) in regard to putting in force some of the decrees of the 
Council, namely, the complete separation of Monks and Nuns; the money 
given to the Patriarch and Bishops for the distribution of the chrismatic 
oil ; and the extent and permanency of Episcopal Sees which had been 
somewhat altered by the Council. The Patriarch consulted Rome by 
letters in 1737, and later by special envoy. The matter came up finally 
before the Apostolic Court, when the following questions were put and 
answered :— 


Ist. Did the Lebanon Council meet legally? Answered affirma- 
tively. 

2nd. Is the Council’s regulation for the separation of women and 
nuns from Monks to be confirmed? Answered affirma- 
tively. 

3rd. Does the regulation forbidding the Patriarch to take money 
for oil deserve confirmation? Answer: It does, but the 
Pope will graciously make up the loss to him. 

4th. Is the rule requiring the residence of Bishops in their Sees to 
be confirmed, and what is to be said as to the divisions of 
the Bishoprics and as to the permanency of a Bishop in his 
See? Answer: The Canonical decrees on this point are to 
be confirmed. 

5th. Shall the Pope be asked to confirm the Council by a Bull ? 
Answered affirmatively. 


In apology for speaking at such length of this Council, we may say 
that it is important because it settled the constitution of the Maronite 
Church as it is to-day, and because it shows the methods by which Rome 
deals with a distant branch of the Church. It occupies a unique position 
among the Syrian churches. Until the breaking down of feudalism 
during the last century the Maronite Church and nation were one. The 
Patriarch was often chosen from a noble house, thus more truly repre- 
senting the nation. The Greek Bishops are often imported, though less 
frequently than formerly, but a foreign Maronite prelate would be 
a contradiction in terms. The Maronite ritual in Syriac and Arabic 
is peculiar to the sect, and the ancient ecclesiastical polity is preserved. 
This feeling of nationality comes out in the chapter of the Council of 
Lebanon, which treats of the Maronite College at Rome, in the anxiety 
lest the attractions of the Latin ritual tempt the students to desert their 
own. They are forbidden to receive the Sacraments of confirmation and 
ordination by any rite except the Maronite, or to enter Monastic orders. 
A student whose loyalty to his own church is doubtful is instantly to be 
sent back to the Lebanon. 
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Though the Maronite Church has home rule, yet there are indications 
that Rome is strengthening her hold upon it. The Pope’s Legate, who 
lives at Beirfit, has a superintendence over all the Catholic Churches of 
Syria. Churchill, writing in 1852, speaks of his influence among the 
Maronites as slight, and of the despotic authority of the Patriarch, from 
which there is no appeal. The last forty years have worked change. 
Within a few years the monks of the Lebanon division of the Order 
of St. Antony, withdrawing from the Patriarch, put themselves under the 
protection of the Legate. At their last triennial Council he endeavoured 
to dictate in the election of Abbot-General, and when the monks did not 
comply he closed the Council. The matter was referred to Rome. The 
Legate was appointed Patriarch of Jerusalem. and a locwm tenens was 
appointed to the duties of the Generalship till the next election. I 
understand that the Order now wishes to return to the allegiance of 
the Patriarch. Every Maronite to-day has the right of final appeal 
to Rome. A case in point was related to me. A certain convent in 
the Kesrawan had been built by the family of Zwein. It fell under 
the control of the Bishop, but the family of the founders reserved the 
right of appointing the Abbot, and claimed its support for their sick 
and poor. Upon the death of the Abbot, not many years ago, the Bishop 
and Patriarch seem to have demanded the unrestrained management of 
the convent. The family of Zwein, supported by the Legate, appealed to 
Rome, and a deed of possession was sent to them. 

Speaking of the election of the Patriarch, Churchill says, “the 
debates usually last for many days, and even weeks.” Here, again, we 
may contrast the past with the present. For after the death of the 
Patriarch this last spring his successor was elected on the ninth or 
tenth day, it being understood that if within that time the Bishops 
had made no choice the right of appointment would revert to the Pope. 
It was even hinted that Rome would have been pleased to prove the 
ineligibility of each Bishop in order that in failure of a choice within the 
given time, she might declare the Legate competent to assume all the 
patriarchal functions, thus giving a death-blow to Maronite independence 
The Jesuits are doing much in Syria for the mother church. Besides 
their superbly endowed college and Medical School in Beirfit, their 
schools are found in the principal Maronite villages. It is said that 
the churches of the Lazarists and Jesuits in Beirfit are fuller of Maronites 
than are their own churches. It has become the fashion to confess to 
Latin fathers, and also to observe the Latin fasts rather than the 
Maronite. 

The Maronites may usually be distinguished by their features and 
general appearance. Whatever their early origin, a sense of nationality 
has probably done much to preserve them intact for over a thousand 
years. They are apparently more unified’ than any other Christian sect 
in Syria. The Arabic spoken by the Maronites in the remote and lofty 
regions of Bsherreh preserves some peculiar vowel sounds of the Syriac. 
It would have been strange if the Kesrawan and Belad Bsherreh had not 
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produced a type; until recently the inhabitants have seldom left 
their mountain homes, marriages have taken place within narrow 
geographical limits, often within the same family, and intermixture 
with other sects has been rare. In the Kesrawan the following type is 
common: face broad, but square rather than oval; thick, rather curly, 
black hair, with heavy beard and moustaches appearing early, at first 
glossy but apt to become grizzled and stiff; well-set eyes, almond- 
shaped, black or brown, with clear’ whites; nose inclined to be broad ; 
straight mouth, with regular white teeth ; complexion a healthy olive, 
with almost no red colour; medium stature; good shoulders; a fine, free 
carriage, and a dignified smile. Fair complexions and blue eyes occur, 
but they are an exception. In Bsherreh the women are handsome, with 
round faces and a pink and white complexion. 

Like the rest of the Lebanese, they are engaged chiefly in the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, the vine, mulberry, &. Many hundreds of the women 
and children are engaged in the silk factories. In the large cities there 
are wealthy Maronite merchants. Within the last few years there has 
been an extraordinary craze, especially in Zahleh and the Bsherreh 
districts, for going to America and Australia. It is not an emigration ; 
very few have any intention of settling in those countries. Most of them 
go as adventurers, often taking with them their women and children. 
They carry goods from Jerusalem, as well as cheap Parisian jewellery, and 
peddle them from State to State. As they manage to live in America on 
a few cents a day, making sometimes a few dollars, they return to the 
Lebanon with what are considered large sums of money. Hasrfin and 
other towns are full of fine, new houses built by these returned adventurers, 
who went away as poor peasants. While many succeed more are reduced 
to beggary, and the slums of New York are full of these Lebanon 
Maronites and Greeks. This exodus is discouraged by the Lebanon 
Government. 

The three chief noble houses of the Maronites are those of Khazin—by 
far the most important—Habeish, and Dahdeh. Churchill says that the 
Hakeish Sheikhs are the oldest, having been allies to the Crusaders. The 
feudal power of these families is altogether lost, but they are still very 
particular about their family alliances. During the last century the 
Lebanon branch of the Shehaab emirs became Maronites.!. The emirs of 
the house of Bilemma’ were originally Druze, but became Maronite 
shortly after the Shehaabs. They have been for centuries in the 
Lebanon, and remains of their castles are to be found in five towns, but 
several have passed out of their hands, the massive castle at Solima 
having become a Latin school. The style of building is solid and simple, 


1 Their faces furnish a good illustration of the stamp given to physiognomy 
by religion. Their race is Arab (they boast descent from the Koreish) almost 
unmixed, as their alliances have been only with old emirical families, and yet 
we must look closely to distinguish them from other Maronite Christians. The 
Hasbeya Shehaabs are still Moslems, and show this clearly in their faces. 
: F 
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but the gateway at Falugha is a piece of elaborate carving in the Persian 
manner, with rude lions, platters of fruit and Saracenic border. From 
being feudal lords, with almost unlimited power, these emirs are now 
reduced to comparative poverty, having no political influence except what 
may accrue to offices held under the Pasha of the Lebanon. 

The origin of the Khazins is obscure ; their power in the Kesrawan 
began towards the close of the 16th century. The celebrated Emir 
Fakhredeen Ma’n, whose career is one of the most romantic in Lebanon 
history, passed his early years in a sort of exile under the roof of Sheikh 
Abu Nadir el Khazin. Later, when the Emir became head of the 
Lebanon, he made Sheikh Abu Nadir lord of the Kesrawan. The Khazins 
rapidly became the acknowledged leaders of the Christians. They built 
palaces, churches, and endowed many monasteries. They made alliances 
with the French Kings, who became protectors of the Maronite nation. 
Churchill gives the text of letters of protection issued by Louis XTV and 
Louis XV, enjoining French Consuls in the Levant to look after the 
interests of the Maronite Patriarch and people. For a long period 
the agents of the French Government in Beirfit were chosen from 
among the Khazins. Sheikh Naufel el Khazin received as gifts from 
Louis XIV a sword and a ring. Rome conceded to them the right 
of giving investiture to the Patriarch-elect. 

The Lebanon nobility exercised far into the present century all the 
rights and privileges of the feudal system. They regulated the dress and 
manner of living of the peasants, demanded personal service as well as 
homage, and appropriated lands very much as they hked. On the other 
hand, they kept open house, and extended royal hospitality. The power 
of the Khazins, though somewhat abated, lasted till the year 1858, when 
the peasants, restive under the feudal yoke, instigated by the Patriarch 
and the French agent at Beirfit, arose in insurrection and drove out the 
Khazins from the Kesrawan. Some years later they returned, but their 
power was gone. 

The last remnants of feudalism were destroyed when the Government 
was reconstructed after the massacres of 1860. In regard to the civil 
wars between the Druzes and Christians in 1845 and 1860, it may be said 
that the troubles were political rather than religious. It isa matter of 
surprise to those who know how greatly the Maronites outnumber the 
Druzes that the latter should have had the advantage. Two things must 
be remembered : first, that the Druzes were far more united than the 
Maronites, whose present tendency is to follow local rather than national 
leaders : and, second, that the Druzes rightly relied upon the inaction, if 
not upon the sympathy, of the Turkish troops, a state of things, of course, 
paralysing to the Christians. 

As to mental and moral characteristics, habits and manners of life, the 
Maronites differ little from the other Christians of the country. They are 
more bigoted than the Greeks, and in purely Maronite regions Protestant 
missionaries have been unable to establish schools. We may trace the 
sources of their bigotry in their sense of national pride, as well as in real 
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evotion to their religion. Toleration is the child of broad-minded 
harity, but it may be the child of indifference as well. The Maronites 
re certainly not indifferent. Believing in the infallibility of their 
Church and of its dogmas, and cherishing a deep attachment for it, 
it is no wonder that they resist anything which they suppose to be 
hostile to its teaching. They share with all Syrians of whatever creed a 
vivid sense of God’s Providence. In the West a belief in Providence is 
intellectual rather than practical, but with the Orientals the weather, 
health, sickness, affliction, good fortune are all referred directly to a 
Divine source. Repining or rebellion against God’s decrees would be 
never thought of. On the other hand, it must be said that spirituality is 
at alow ebb. Of course, it is not necessary to add that there are many 
exceptional cases. The priests are formal in the discharge of their duties. 
Piety is more apt to take the form of devotion to the ceremonies of the 
Church than of growth in spiritual life. <A lofty, disinterested ideal 
of character does not seem to be contemplated. The Bible is in no sense 
a household book. In the smaller villages preaching is unknown, and it 
is rare anywhere. The Virgin and the Saints are exalted practically to 
the loftiest rank, and share in the devotion which might "otherwise be 
devoted to God alone. However, as will be seen further on, there are 
embedded in the Maronite ritual many passages of spiritual force and 
beauty. It is impossible to forecast the future of the Oriental Churches, 
but if they ever become vitalised again the Maronite Church will have 
preserved in its ritual germs of great spiritual power. 


(Lo be continued in April “ Quarterly Statement.”) 


REVIEW.—The Life and Times of Joseph, by the Light of Egyptian Lore. 
By the Rev. H. G. Tomxrys. } 


Sucu a book as this might be adduced as in itself an illustration and a 
defence of the work which this society and scholars in Assyrian and 
Egyptian lore have been accomplishing during the last quarter of a 
century. It is not too much to say that such work has absolutely given life 
to dry bones. The history of Joseph, as we read it in the Bible, is intensely 
human, even to the most careless readers. It presents a character drawn 
in firm, strong outline. But it stands against the sky. There is no 
setting—no background—no atmosphere. These things are given to it 
by the discoveries of modern times. We see, by the help of Mr. Tomkins’ 
pages, Kharran, the “road,” in the country of Padan Aram, by which 
passed continually the caravans, the pilgrims, the tribes, the armies on 
their way. It was not in the desert that Joseph grew up. Again, when 
Jacob moved south and settled at Shalem, it was not in a green wilderness, 
but in the road of trade and travel. 


1 The Religious Tract Society. 
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Again, it was not because Joseph was a favourite that his father 
dressed him in a coat of many colours, it was because he was the son of 
“ Jacob’s wife” (Gen. xlvi), the first-born son of the wife—not the son of 
Leah, or of Rilhah, or of Zilpah, but of Rachel. His dress marked his 
position in the household. The Egyptian pictures show that the Semitic 
nations of Western Asia wore coats and kilts of richly-coloured designs, 
and that the chieftain was distinguished by the especial form and orna- 
mentation of his tunic. Again, in a small but significant illustration, in 
Joseph’s dream, his sheaf arose and stood upright—in Egypt the sheaves 
are not set upright, but are laid flat on the ground. Again, as to the vision 
of the sun and moon and eleven stars, Lenormant and Sayce give sets of 
twelve stars taken from the ancient monument. 

When Joseph is sold it is to Ishmaelite traders from the land of 
Midian going down from Gilead into Egypt. Their trade was in spices, 
of which an enormous quantity was wanted in Egypt for embalming the 
dead and for incense in the temples. 

It would not be fair to the book to pursue the history any farther. 
We have here called attention to the work because such a book is in itself 
a justification, if one were wanted, of our work. What has been done by 
Mr. Tomkins for Joseph here, and in a previous work for Abraham, may 
be done for Joshua, for David, for any of the Biblical characters ; that is to 
say, they can now be presented to the reader as they were, moving among 
the men of their own time, clothed in their own dress, speaking their own 
tongue, obeying their own laws. The chief danger in such a restoration 
is, of course, that we are prone to forget that their laws were not ours, and 
that their ideas, on subjects which have now become by the development 
of religion, vital to Christians, were not ours. 


[QuarterRLY Srarement, Aprit, 1892.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tux Executive Committee has arranged for the delivery of a series of afternoon 
lectures on the work of the Fund, in the months of May and June next, at 
No. 20, Hanover Square, a few doors from the office and museum of the Fund. 
Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, Canon Tristram, Canon Dalton, Professor 
Hayter Lewis, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Flinders Petrie, and Mr. Henry A. 
Harper, are among those who have promised to lecture. Application for 
tickets for a single lecture or for the whole course should be made early to 
Mr. George Armstrong, Assistant Secretary. See leaflet with present number 
for particulars. 


Mr. Bliss’s detailed report of the work of the season at Tell el Hesy is pub- 
lished in the present number. Some of the objects found are of great interest, 
particularly the bronze weapons from the lowest, or ‘‘ Amorite”’ town. 
Several fragments of pottery have inscriptions on them, of which drawings are 
given. Funds for the continuance of the excavations are urgently needed. 


It has long been thought by many students of the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem that “ Herod’s monument” is to be sought further south than the 
Birket Mamilla, where Schulz had placed it. Herr Schick reports that it 
is believed to have been found on the “ Nicophorieh” ground, where the 
Greek Convent, to whom that property belongs, has been making extensive 
excavations. 


Herr Schick sends an account of these interesting discoveries, with plan and 
section of the spot, and we are indebted to the courtesy of a Russian correspon- 
dent for plan of the rock-cut tomb chambers found there, and drawings of the 
ornamentation of the sarcophagi in them. 


We are happy to state that M. Clermont-Ganneau is actively engaged on 
the letterpress which is to accompany the drawings of M. Lecomte, illustrating 
M. Ganneau’s Archeological Mission, and that it is confidently hoped the 


volume will be published by the end of the present year. . 
G 
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The Rev. J. E. Hanauer reports that one of the sculptured figures in the 
cave at Saris has been cut out and taken away. 


A squeeze of a long inscription in Pheenician characters, stated to have been 
recently discovered at a place not far from Jaffa, has been forwarded by Mr. 
Bliss. It appears to contain about 200 letters. A paper upon it from the pen 
of Major Conder will be found at page 171. 


We regret that owing to the illness of Major Conder, his promised paper on 
the decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions has had to be postponed. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Briton Ferry, Glamorganshire, has 
been appointed Lecturer for the Fund in Wales. 


The Rev. T. E. Dowling, honorary secretary of the Fund at Jerusalem, 
reports the formation of “the Jerusalem Association of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund.” ‘This local society numbers already fourteen members, and has 
Bishop Blyth for its chairman; it has opened a Reading Room in the 
Holy City, where the maps and books of the Fund may be consulted by travellers 
and others, and has mede arrangements for the delivery of a number of lectures 
on the Archeology of Jerusalem and Palestine, by local antiquaries, during the 
season of visitors. 


The publication of a valuable series of barometrical determinations of 
heights in Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and on Hermon, by Prof. R. H. West, has 
been postponed until the July number of the Quarterly Statement. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes 
al 2 p.m. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and the Holy Land. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretaries : 
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The Rev. W. H. Cavanagh, 43, Harvey Street, Germantown, Phila., Pa., 
U.S.A. 
The Rey. H. Hamilton Jackson, Cheriton, Bromley Common. 


The price of the remaining copies of “ Palestine under the Moslems” has 
been raised to 10s. each to subscribers to the fund, and 16s. to non-subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes; 
subscribers to the “‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the volumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
scribers is directed to the announcement after Maps and before Contents of 
this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
*Arabah”’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set (1 to 15) can be obtained by subscribers 
to the Fund by application to the Head Office only (24, Hanover Square, W.), 
for £3 1s. 6d., carriage paid to any part in the United Kingdom only) :— 


By Major Conder, R.E.— 

(1) ‘Tent Work in Palestine.”’—A popular account of the Survey of Westerr 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs of the people, the Biblical 
associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 


{2) “ Heth and Moab.”—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as “Tent Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey of Eastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 


coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 
@ 2 
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(3) Major Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lore.”—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 


(4) Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.”—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his. 
views since the publication of the work. 


(5) Professor Hull’s “ Mount Seir.”—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely new and interesting. 


(6) Herr Schumacher’s “ Across the Jordan.” 


(7) Herr Schumacher’s “Jaulin.”—These two books must be taken in con- 
tinuation of Major Conder’s works issued as instalments of the 


“Survey of Eastern Palestine.’ They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs. 


By Walter Besant, M.A.— 


(8) “The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a popular 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, arid 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 


(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.”” The ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


By George Armstrong— 


10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha. This 
is an index to all the names and places mentioned in the Bible and New 


Testament, with full references and their modern identifications, as shown 
on the new map of Palestine. 


(11) Besant and Palmer’s “History of Jerusalem.”—The “ History of Jerusa- 
lem,” which was originally published in 1871, and has long been com- 
pletely out of print, covers a period and is compiled from materials not 
included in any other work, though some of the contents have been 
plundered by later works on the same subject. It begins with the siege 
by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, including the Early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the medieval pilgrims, the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victo- 
rious career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other 
little-known episodes in the history of the sity and the country. 
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(12) Northern ’Ajlin “ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 


By Henry A. Harper— 


(13) “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.’”’—This work, written by a Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is an 
endeavour to present in a simple and popular, but yet a connected form, 
the Biblical results of twenty-two years’ work of the Palestine Explora - 
tion Fund. The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made 
by the American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as 
well as discoveries of interest made hy independent travellers. 

The Bible story, from the call of Abraham to the Captivity, is 
taken, and details given of the light thrown by modern research on 
the sacred annals. Eastern customs and modes of thought are 
explained whenever the writer thought that they illustrated the text. 
This plain and simple method has never before been adopted in dealing 
with modern discovery. 

To the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, as well as to all those 
who love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. 
He is personally acquainted with the land; nearly all the places spoken 
of he has visited, and most of them he has moreover sketched or 
painted. It should be noted that the book is admirably adapted for the 
School or Village Library. 


By Guy le Strange— 


(14) “Palestine under the Moslems.”—For a long time it had been desired 
by the Committee to present to the world some of the great hoards of 
information about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages. Some few of 
the works, or parts of the works, have been already translated into Latin, 
French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with them in 
English, and no attempt has ever been made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The 
work is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, the provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends 
related by the writers consulted. These writers begin with the ninth 
century and continue until the fifteenth. The volume contains maps and 
illustrations required for the elucidation of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so 
useful to students of medieval history, and to all those interested in 
the continuous story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success 
which its learned author deserves. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie— 


(15) “Lachish” (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites).—An account of 
the excavations conducted by Mr. Petrie in the spring of 1890, with view 
of Tell, plans and sections, and upwards of 270 drawings of the objects 
found. 
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. By Trelawney Saunders— 
(16) “An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, describing its 
Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, with special reference to the Water 
Basin— (Map. No. 10).” 


The first edition of the new map of Palestine is nearly exhausted and 
a second edition is in progress. This map embraces both sides of the 
Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh Barnea in 
the south. All the modern names are in black; over these are printed 
in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The New Testament, 
Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted 
in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to date. Itis the most compre- 
hensive map that has been published, and will be invaluable to universities, 
colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s.; to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
is extra (see Maps). 


In addition to the 21-sheet map, the Committee have issued as a separate 
Map the 12 sheets (viz., Nos. 5-7, 9-11, 18-15, 20-22), which include the whole 
of Palestine as far north us Mount Hermon, and the districts beyond Jordan as 
far as they are surveyed. See key-map to the sheets. 

The price of this map, in 12 sheets, in paper cover, to subscribers to the 
Fund, 12s. 6d.; to the public, £1 1s. 

The size of the map, mounted on cloth and roller for hanging, is 43 feet by 

3 feet. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately, price, to subscribers of the 
Fund, 1s. 6d. Mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket suitable for travelling, 2s. 
To the public 2s, ana 2s. 6d. 


A copy of names and places in the Old and New Testament, with their 
modern identifications and full references, can be had by subscribers with either 
of these maps at the reduced price of 2s, 6d. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 


purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from December 21st to March 18th, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £650 16s. 8d. ; 
from all sources, £1,137 17s. 3d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £700 6s. 4d, On March 19th the balance in the Bank was £684 5s. 6d. 


% 
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Subscribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 


1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 

2. Cases for Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan.” 

3. Cases for the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 
4, Cases for “ Abila,”’ “ Pella,” and “’Ajlin”’ in one volume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
ap complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 


No. II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. III, 1871; January and April, 
1872; January, 1883, and January, 1886. 


It having been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have to 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, Kent. His 
subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(3) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(4) Eastern Palestine. 

(5) The Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 
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The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Briton Ferry, Glamorganshire, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Laplorations in Judea. 

(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 

(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 

(5) Problems of Palestine. 


Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass. Honorary 
General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the United 
States. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(8) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


It will be seen that the total expenditure on exploration was £850 18s. 6d. 
The very heavy sums paid for printing, binding, maps, lithographs, illustrations, 
photographs, &c., for the most part represents books and maps published by 
and sold by the Fund, and the Quarterly Statement distributed among the sub- 
scribers gratuitously. 

In the statement of assets and liabilities, it will be seen that a large amount 
of these publications, for nearly all of which there is a steady demand, remains 
on hand. as 

Special expenses were incurred during the year in consequence of the offices 
of the Fund being removed to 24, Hanover Square. During the quarter in 
which this took place rent had to be paid for both the old and present offices. 

Outstanding liabilities to the amount of £418 were paid off during the year. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
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Balance in Bank.. oon on 
Stock of Books, Maps, 
Photos, &c., on hand.. 1,500 
Surveying Instruments.. 100 
Show Cascs, Furniture 
and Fittings ac 
In addition to the above 
there is the valuable 
and unique collection of 
antiques, models, &e. 


Printing, Lithographing, 

Rent, and Current Ex- 
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Excavations. 
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W. Morrison, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL HESY, 
FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON OF THE YEAR 1891. 


By Freprrick Jones Buiss, B.A. 


THE excavation was resumed on October 13th. Readers of my report 
for the spring season will remember that I had cut down the north-east 
quarter of the Tell to an average depth of 12} feet ; the mound slopes 
down towards the north, so that, although the floor of the excavations 
was pretty level, the deepest cutting was at the south end, near the wall 
marked on Mr. Petrie’s plan, where I had gone down 184 feet. As the 
mound is narrower at the south end, I had, as far down as the digging 
went, thoroughly investigated actually more than one quarter of the 
mound, more nearly one-third. I took up the work where it was left off, 
and on December 19th, when the storms drove us away, the excavation 
had reached an average depth of 224 feet, the part near the wall being 
28% feet below the top of the mound at that point. Of course, as we 
descend the area of the excavation increases in proportion to the slope of 
the hill. 

Wishing to reach the Amorite period somewhere, I took advantage of 
a place partially cleared by Mr. Petrie in front of the Pilaster building, 
and in a plot 50 feet by 20, dug down till I reached the earliest dwellings 
founded on the original soil, 25 feet below the level of the Pilaster 
building. Taking into account this second excavation, the increase of 
area in the first, and the debilitated condition of the work-people, many 
of whom were reduced by fever, I think the work went on as rapidly 
as could be expected, and compares favourably with the work in the 
spring. 

It will be remembered that I had uncovered the parts of two towns 
lying within the limits of my area, the second lying at an average depth 
of 73 feet below the top of the mound, and that after this I dug through 
about 5 feet of debris, which yielded little result. We had been at work 
hardly an hour on October 13th when the bases of wallings of a third 
town appeared, and in a few days I was able to make Plan III, which 
represents the walls lying at an average depth of 15 feet, about 310 feet 
above sea-level. Whether the large depth of débris between the base of 
the second and the wallings of the third town are due entirely to the 
ruins of the third town, or to very much decayed ruins of an intermediate 
town, I cannotdecide. In my report in the October Quarterly Statement, 
page 289, I wrote: “Rooms A B, and C in the plan of the second town 
were built on ruins of similar walls in this intermediate period. Signs 
of other walls were found, but not satisfactory enough to plan.” I insert 
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this quotation to show that I do not speak of the town uncovered in the 
middle of October as the third town dogmatically, but for convenience, 
as it is the third town clear enough to be planned. 

This third town, then, is interesting, as it is bounded on the north by 
the wall which Mr. Petrie suggests may be ascribed to Manasseh. My 
observations in regard to this wall differ from his in some particulars. 
Starting from the east edge (see Petrie’s “Tell el Hesy,” Plate IT), his 
wall runs for about 150 feet north, 69° west. Starting at the same 
point my wall runs north, 78° west (magnetic) for 39 feet, when there 
occurs a platform projecting to the north. The wall then changes, the 
direction, running north, 714° west (magnetic) for 43 feet, after which it 
was so decayed that I could not decide whether it continued in the same 
direction, or turned towards the north for a few feet before continuing 
west. The whole wall gave me some trouble at first, as it was worn down 
to 2 or 3 feet above its base, but when I came to destroy it, I was con- 
firmed in my measurements. For example, from the north-east corner to 
the platform E (see Plan III), I found decay and burning outside my 
wall, while the wall itself was solid brick, with a clear face. This part 
rested on rough stones. At 29 feet 6 inches from the north-east corner 
there were remains of a thin walling running north, between which and 
the platform the main wall was slightly bent for 7 feet. The platform 
was quite clear, with decided corners at the angles it made with the wall. 
This may have been a tower or a gateway. I have indicated by dotted 
lines the solid squares of bricks which remained after the decay had been 
removed from the platform. 

From the platform west the face was very clear ; outside the decay 
contained small fragments of pottery, the wall itself, when broken up, 
revealed none. We found the face by approaching through the outside 
decay, and as we got nearer, by giving a sharp tap of the pick, when the 
decay, hardly distinguishable to the eye from the brick in place, would 
fall off from a face of solid walling. The wall in this part rested on 
solid brick. 

The whole town was worn down almost to its base. The thickness of 
walls A, B, and C make it probable that they were the mud brick 
floorings of small rooms. Room D was rectangular ; the inside measure- 
ments of the north and south walls being 14 feet 3 inches, and of the 
east and west walls 13 feet 2 inches. The northern, southern, and 
western walls were 21 inches thick, and the eastern wall separating it 
from a room, the walls of which came to an end where the east edge is 
‘worn away, was 13 inches thick. This town contained ovens and pits. 

Plan IV represents the foundation of structures found at an average 
depth of 20 feet, about 305 feet above sea-level. We find here a puzzle — 
roughly parallel lines of isolated stones and brick wallings, worn down to 
two or three feet from their base ; the whole covering a large area. The 
measurements of the builders were rough. For example, the line of stones 
C, having the direction north, 18° east (magnetic), is exactly parallel to 
line B, but walling D has the direction north, 15: east(magnetic) ; line E, 
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north, 14° east (magnetic) ; line F, north, 173° east (magnetic) ; and wall- 
ings H and I, north, 16}° east (magnetic). The stones in each line are 
only approximately equidistant ; the eight stones in line C are severally 
41, 43, 45, 43, 40, 41, and 42 inches apart, and drawn accordingly. Again, 
the stones in one line are not opposite to the stones in another. They are 
of rough sandstone very roughly squared, the surfaces bearing the marks 
of a tool with a broad thin edge at one end, while the other end was small 
and rounded. Each stone was placed on a thin bed of fine yellow 
sand, which occurred nowhere between them. Their average size was 
30” x15”x15”. Near A, B, C, and D, on a level with the top of the 
stones, and in some cases a few inches above their level, but never lying 
on the stones themselves, was a rough pavement of pebbles. I have 
indicated by dotted lines the places in the rows where the stones were 
missing, but may properly be inferred. Three stones in row E were 
placed on a low line of brick. Also the second stone from the north in 
line F was placed on a stand of brick, extending a few inches beyond the 
stone to the east. The walling M is at right angles with the rows, but if 
it belonged to the system it could not have extended far without inter- 
secting the last stones in lines C and F. Walling P buries the last stone 
in line J, and is at right angles with O and N, which are decidedly out of 
line with I and K, so the three wallings O, P, and N, I, shade with red as 
undoubtedly belonging to a later period. The distance between A and B 
allows exactly for a walling midway between them, but as no indication 
was found of one, [ do not represent it on the plan even by dotted lines. 
However, if A belongs to the system, it is probable that such a walling 
did exist ; calling this A’, then A and A’ would correspond to H and I in 
the system. Line K, being at the west limit of excavations, I made trial 
trenches and cuts at the proper intervals, in search for lines of stones and 
wallings farther west which might connect the system with Petrie’s north - 
west tower, but found nothing. ‘The level of line K is from two to three 
feet lower than that of line A, and the level of the southernmost stone in 
A is higher by a foot or so than that of the northernmost stone in the same 
line, so that the structure slopes down from south to north and from east 
to west. Under line C ran a thick wall of laid mud, not of individual 
brick ; at the south end of C this wall was met by other similar mud 
walls running west, and laid side by side, the whole forming a sort of 
foundation for the system of stones. This platform, formed of mud wall- 
ings, pebbles, &c., comes to an edge at C (4 feet from the north stone of 
line C, and at right angles with the line), which is a battlemented face 
descending vertically for 2 feet. This battlement, or more properly this 
oruamental edge, was traced for only 16 feet, but it may have edged the 
platform along the extent of its north face. It is strange that so unsub- 
stantial a structure should have been preserved atall. On Plan IV I have 
enlarged it. The rough small stones of the platform reach nearly to the 
edge where their sides were coated with a layer of mud which was covered 
with plaster to the thickness of half an inch, forming the back wall of the 
alcoves, The partitions between the alcoves are of individual bricks put 
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in place after the back wall (or layer of mud), for as I have indicated’ in 
the plan by dots, the plaster occurs behind each partition. The sides of 
the alcoves are plastered, but the faces of the partitions were worn away, 
so that their exact depth could not be measured. The irregular alcove is 
a puzzle. The bricks may have been plastered before they were built in, 
and I would suggest this as the original form of the alcove :— 


This bears a singular resemblance to the false doorways on the outside 
of the small Fourth Dynasty Mustabas at Meidum, Egypt. 

The earth burying this whole structure contained few stones, little 
burning, and was chiefly of decayed brick and rubbish. 

Having now given the measurements and other details of this singular 
structure, I may remark :— 

(1) The rough pavement extending around the isolated stones, either 
at their level, or a little higher, but never over them, seems to prove that 
these stones were below the flooring of the structure. They may have 
been bases for small columns probably of brick, as we find not a single 
trace of stone columns above. This takes the lines of stones out of the 
category of stone circles and similar arrangements of stones, which are 
themselves prominent objects above ground. 

(2) Until I found the alcove bordering, I thought that each stone might 
have been placed under the termination of a small brick wall running 
back to the larger walls, so that we would have a series of small 
chambers :— 


We would thus have a sort of bazaar with streets between the lines of 
chambers. In the modern bazaars we do find shops almost as small as 
these, 10 feet by 35 feet. , But the ornamental edge gives the place the 
look of some public structure in which it would be difficult to explain a 
lot of little rooms. The theory of brick columns seems more tenable. 

(3.) The decided slope of the structure, both to the north and to the 
west, suggests that it was not a covered building, which would naturally 
have a level floor. We cannot prove the absence of a wooden roof, how- 
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ever, by our failure to find charred wood, for such remains might have 
been cleared away. On the other hand, if we take the stones to be bases 
of pillars, some sort of a roof would naturally be expected. 

(4.) Whatever the place was it occupied a large part of the town, 
covering from one-tenth to one-ninth of its area. I confess that the place 
still puzzles me, and I await with interest the suggestions of others as to 
its original form and use. The stones, wallings, and platform on which 
they rest were of the same dull brown colour, and all so low as to give 
little variety of shade, so that, although I tried repeatedly, I failed to get 
a good photograph. To secure any result at all I was obliged to dig away 
part of the platform, leaving each stone standing on a little pedestal. 

Plan IV contains also ihe ruins of some interesting rooms, which Ni 
shade with red, for they seem to belong to a later period, though not 
much above the level of the lines of stones. The north side of room S is 
paved with large bricks, 19 inches by 12 inches by 6 inches, separated 
from each other by slits, inch thick, filled with fine yellow sand, and 
one part, shut off by a thin partition, contains in the corner a mud oven. 
This paved part is separated from the rest of the room by a long, deep 
slit, also filed with yellow sand. The pit oven marked in black is lower 
and older. Iisasmall outer room, which probably had no roof, with a 
seat in the corner. The oven outside of room Q is not a pit oven, but a 
rounded construction of brick, narrowing toa small mouth, on which a 
pot could have been placed. On its front side there is a round opening. 
Such ovens are found near Baalbee to-day. The fire is kindled at the 
bottom, and when it is reduced to coals, the side opening is closed with a 
round piece of clay, dough is plastered on the inside to bake, and a pot is 
put on top. The oven on the bricks in room § is also not a pit oven. 

After the remains indicated on Plan IV were cleared away, we dug 
down for about 5 feet more but found little but brick decay. In the 
north-east of the excavations there were several jar burials, similar to 
those in the “Cemetery” described by Petrie, and of the same period. 
The brickwork was much consolidated and difficult to resolve into walls. 
In one part, from the nature of the decay between two parallel wallings, 
3 feet apart, it looked as if we had found graves with mud brick sides, 
but of this I cannot be sure, though bones appeared. 

I have mentioned the smaller excavation in front of the Pilaster 
building, where we went down till we reached the original hill. The 
earliest buildings we found here at a level of 286 feet, and not at 278, 
as Petrie marks them. Noting the discrepancy, I examined the soil very 
cwefully, which was unmistakably native, yellow sand, with a cap of 
reddish clay, white-spotted, the typical soil of the district. The whole 
east. face was covered with brick ruin, fallen from above, and a lot of 
solidified decay, lodged on the face of the hill ten feet below, might 
easily have been taken for brick in place. Indeed, I repeat that I am 
constantly astonished at the accuracy of Mr, Petrie’s observations in 
his rapid survey over the whole ground. His book has been an invalu- 
able aid. 
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In this smaller excavation I found much solidified stuff, but only two 
sets of wallings clear enough to plan. I was at the 293 level, 48 feet 
below top of mound. It is noticeable that the walls running to the east 
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come abruptly to an end, showing how much of the east face of the hill 
was worn away by the eating in of the stream below. The brickwork 
here was dark brown, containing but little straw, aud so solidified as to 
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appear one mass. But on our destroying the walls they would fall to 
pieces in regular blocks, showing the original courses of bricks. In these 
rooms were found all the varieties of Amorite pottery. 


Nos. 2, 3. Spear-heaas, 


But it was IL that rewarded us for this side excavation. In room A 
were found the Amorite objects in bronze. The small circle was a hole 
in the ground, 15 inches in circumference, with a smooth, rounded stone 
at the bottom, and opening into rooms A, B and ©. I have photo- 
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graphed the objects in bronze and drawn them, actual size. Those more 
versed in old weapons and tools than myself must determine their exact 
use, but I make some suggestions. The numbers follow the plates of 
drawings. 


No. 9, Adze (?). No 10. Knife (?). 


No. 4. Spear-head. 


No. 1 looks like a battle-axe, coming to a thin edge ; but the curving 
up at the end is odd, and it is difficult to see how a wooden handle could 
have been fastened. It has a low boss in the centre. It also suggests a 
chopper. 2, 3 and 4 are spear-heads. On 2 is attached a murderous little 
projection, aimed to lacerate when the spear should be drawn out of the vic- 
tim’s flesh. This spear has a loop in the end, suggesting again a difficulty 
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5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 seem to be different forms of 


in regard to the handle. 
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inch) thick. Near the rounded top it has a hole, and comes to a fine edge 
at the other end. 8 is nine millimetres thick. 9 is very light. 10 is a 
very thin knife. 20 isa lath-stone of slate. 56-68 are marks on frag- 
ments of Amorite ware incised before the clay was hardened. No. 56 
has a little knob, beside the incisions. 58 was at the rounded bottom of 
a vessel. 64, in the inside base of a bowl. This cylindrical wooden seal 
was found :— 


Also a flat wooden seal, with a pattern, of which I send an impression. 

I will now return to the larger excavation and will speak of the 
pottery. The Greek ware, so prevalent above disappeared below the 
310 level, though some examples were found. It will be remembered 
that while Petrie found only a few fragments of the red and black polished 
ware, and these on the summit, 1 found them to a depth of 18 feet. I 
have had some correspondence with him on the subject. It will be noticed 
in all my plans, that the remains of wallings are usually found towards 
the north and east of my excavations, and that a considerable area in the 
south-west part, z.e., near the centre of the Tell, yielded no clear ruins. 
In looking over my notes I find that, in general, this later ware, which 
Petrie assigns to the fifth century B.c., was found in this unoccupied part 
of the area, which may have been originally an open place filled in with 
rubbish irregularly, so that fragments belonging to buildings at a higher 
level might have been thrown down into this depressed centre of the Tell, 
which, in course of time, by frequent deposits, was filled up to the general 
level. Still, even with this allowance, I think that the discovery of this 
ware through more than 15 feet of digging, suggests that it was here used 
both later and earlier than the fifth century B.c. 

52 is an example of the brittle purplish ware found so much above, 
which did not occur much below the 310 level. Small vases, like 37, 40, 
44, 51, and 54, were common. Some were so thick that they could have 
contained but a couple of drams of liquid. 43 is singular ; it is hollow, 
like a drain-pipe, but one end is larger than the other, and this would 
seem to rule out the idea that it was meant to fit into similar pipes. 48 is 
a beautiful unique specimen, made of fine paste, somewhat polished with 
rings of sienna; level, between 305 and 310. 53 is a rattle, with a bit of 
stone or pottery inside ; this was found at about 305 level, but another 
rattle of somewhat different shape occurred a few feet above. Large deep 
bowls with four handles occurred. At about this level we found fragments 
of plates and dishes like our modern table plates and saucers. Bowls like 
49 were found in connection with buried jars at 300-305 level. 36 was of 
crystal, but not very symmetrical. ‘Two such vases were found purposely 
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buried with large jars and the bowls. The handles below 310 level were 
wheel-turned ; those streaked down by the fingers being characteristic of 
higher levels. What was probably the neck of a jar had been shaped into 
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56-68 are markings on Amorite pottery, incised; 69 is copied from inside of Phoenician bowl. 
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the rough bust of a woman, with the head gone. Also a head of a man or 
woman, not much larger than the thumb, with a hood showing the face, 
and drawn somewhat closer at the chin, was found. I senda cast. A 
human penis in pottery, of actual size, rough, but probably uncircumcised, 
was exhumed. Heart-shaped objects in clay seemed to be stoppers for 
jars. 


25. Adze (?) Jewish or Phoenician; bronze or copper. 


26, 27, 28, 35, Iron arrow-heads, 


23. [ron sickle or khanjar, Jewish. 


24. Bit of spear, iron. 


69 contains three Phoenician letters on the inside of a bowl, found at 
about 300 level. They had been cut in before the bowl was baked, as 
shown by the roughened and furred edges, A stamped handle was found 
at this level ; it is much worn, but I make out a figure of a bird. I send 
squeeze, and wax impression. I also send impressions of three scarabs 
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of cement. The one with pattern was found at about 306 level; a few 
feet lower occurred the second with two human figures ; the third, at 
about 297, is in hieroglyph. Such scarabs are commonly found near 
Gaza. A small cylindrical seal of blue cement, at about 300 level, had 
bird-headed figures, and plants. 


The following objects in iron were found between the levels 300-310: 
15 is a large knife which fitted into a wooden handle, as a few slivers of 
wood still clinging to the end show. 14 and 24 are probably fragments 
of spears. 26, 27, 28 and 35 are arrow heads; 26 being the most 
younded. 11 is like a cold chisel, rounded at one end and with an edge 


30. Bronze or copper needle. Jewish. 33. Pin or needle. 
31, 32. Blow-pipes. 34. Iron nail. 


on the other. It is very much rusted but the knobs were probably on it 
originally. 23 is a sickle or dirk; it has asmall knob at the end and 
traces of wood where the handle fitted. 13 is a knife-blade. 
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Tn bronze or copper we have the following :—18 may have been a pair 
of goldsmith’s tongs, the parts were found stuck together; 17, a knife- 
blade; 29 and 33, long pins; 30, a long needle; 22, a bracelet or anklet; 
31 and 32, tubes or blowpipes, possibly for use in goldsmith’s work ; 
21, perhaps a weapon for prodding the enemy at close quarters; the 
handle fitted in where the parts fold over; this weapon is drawn about 
2 actual size. 19, evidently the handle of some vase; 16, a scraper ; 
and 25, an adze found at about 297 level, and suggesting the early 
Amorite types unearthed in the smaller excavation. 

We found several dishes in stone, mostly rough ; but one of fine lime- 
stone, about two feet long, had smooth well-rounded sides, with rims at 
the end for lifting. An oval cover to a stone coffer, 20 inches long with 
a hinge at the end turned up. Also a spike-shaped handle of an upper 
millstone. Also several stone pestles. 

Flint instruments were as common as ever. The long thin well- 
polished specimens were chiefly of the Amorite period. One flint arrow- 
head occurred. JI will mention here three beautifully made, symmetrical 
vases, of black paste and highly polished, found, purposely buried in the 
smaller excavation, at about 297 level. 

A large number of stone weights were turned up. Many were broken, 
but I carefully weighed 63 which were approximately whole. I am 
sending the list to Mr. Petrie, the authority on weights and measures, 
who will doubtless be able from these to settle the standard weights of 
the Tell. I may say here that the more common weight seemed to have 
been somewhere between 301 and 310 grams, as I found nine weights 
between these limits. 

From the above report it will be seen that though nothing of great 
importance has been found, our autumn season has been more productive 
than our spring work. In other words the lower towns seem to be of 
greater importance. We have not yet in our larger excavation reached 
the period corresponding to that of the Pilaster building, and when we 
do, similar work may turn up. Then the marked pottery belongs to the 
lower levels. To find a dozen fragments inscribed with Phoenician letters 
would be interesting, and it may be hoped for, as Petrie and myself have 
already found two such fragments. 

I am constantly struck with the smallness of the place. The first 
Amorite town probably covered an area a quarter of a mile square; but 
through the subsequent centuries of the Tell’s history the towns were 
hardly 200 feet square. Iam inclined to think that in its post-Amorite 
history the place was hardly more than a fortification to defend the 
springs. I have shown that the buildings are found on the edge of the 
Tell, and that the centre was probably an open place. This would be iu 
favour of the fort theory. Any miserable mud village in the vicinity 
covers ten or twenty times the ground occupied by Tell el Hesy. Perhaps 
the idea of a fort, rather than of a town, may throw some light on the 
mysterious lines of stones and walls. 

Norr.—All the ulustrations are reproduced half the original size. 
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NOTES ON THE RESULTS AT TELL EL HESY. 
By W. M. Fuinpers PErriz. 


Mr. Buss has favoured me with a list of sixty-two weights discovered 
by him ; pending the conclusion of the work at Tell el Hesy it would not be 
worth while to treat these in much detail, but I find peculiarities in them 
which are of historical value. Only one (585 grams) cannot be identified ; 
the others are as follow 


System. Number. Per Cent. Mean Value. 


grains. 
Phoenician OH | 44 217 
Aeginetan 18 99 192 
Attic 6 10 65°6 
Egyptian 4 6 151 
Assyrian 3 5 128 
Hittite 3 5 80°5 


It is strange that no small weights seem to have been found, all of 
these being between 6 and 26 ounces, and therefore more used for food 
than for valuable imports. They show the weights to be almost entirely 
on the Phoenician and Aeginetan systems ; the latter is of great antiquity, 
as the oldest known weight from Egypt (4,000 B.c.) is of that system. 
It is very remarkable that the Egyptian and Assyrian standards seem to 
have such very slight influence ; and it shows that the foreign trade line 
did not touch Lachish. The mean values found for the standards are 
stated in the last column, and they agree well with what is known else- 
where, except that the Phoenician is rather light. 

The curious lines of stone bases found by Mr. Bliss seem to have been 
the supports for pillars, either of brick or of wood. The three halls 
indicated—each of 40 X 27 feet—do not seem to be parts of a temple or 
palace, by their equality and want of connection ; uor to have been store- 
houses, for which smaller separate chambers are more adapted ; the lack 
of trade, which we have noticed above, prevents our calling them a 
market; but as the place was always a strong fort, many soldiers must 
have had quarters here, and these large equal halls are well suited for 
barracks. It is possible that the niches along the north wall may have 
been for a line of men to stand on guard in the shade, and out of the 
way of traffic, lining the approach to the Governor’s quarters, which 
would, doubtless, be close to the barrack. I found similar niches for 
guards on the outside of the fort at Tahpanhes, on the road between Egypt 
and Syria. 

I may add that I have obtained here at Tell el Amarna, in Egypt, the 
Phoenician bi/bels with long necks, the pointed-bottom little jugs, and the 
Cypriote hemispherical bowls, all dated to 1,400 3.c., fully confirming the 
age which I assigned to them at Lachish. I have also found the waste 
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scraps of the Cuneiform scribe, who wrote here the answers to the cele- 
brated tablets from Babylonia, discovered here a few years ago. 


LETTERS FROM HERR SCHICK. 


if 
Recent DISCOVERIES AT THE ‘‘ NICOPHORIEH.” 


JERUSALEM, Vovember, 1891. 


In my last I mentioned that the Greek monks had made some excavations 
in their ground called ‘ Nicophorieh” on the western hill outside the 
town. They found some things of much interest of which I now report. 

In the Ordnance Survey plan of Jerusalem, scale 5255, edited 1864-65, 
will be found marked west of the city, on the top just opposite the south- 
west corner of the present city wall, west of the “ Birket Es Sultan,” and 
1,200 feet distant from the city wall (measured as a straight line in the 
air) a narrow long rock extending north and south, and on its side the 
word “cave,” as there is a cave beneath it. This place is called 
“ Awairiyeh,” 7.e., the place of “ Awair” or of the Awair people. At 
several points the rock looks out from the ground with indications of 
scarps, and any one examining these points closely comes to the con- 
clusion that there was once something of importance there. Here the 
monks were digging with the intention to make a cistern, as they wanted 
water there for gardening purposes. 

The late Dr. Schulz, the first German (at that time Prussian) consul 
at Jerusalem, says in his “ Vorlesung” on Jerusalem, Berlin, 1845, 
page 39 :—‘“ A little south of the little Greek church St. George, and on 
the height of the ground are the ruins of an Arabic village called ‘ Aboo 
Wair,’ which for 100 years has been deserted.” In the Jerusalem volume 
of the Survey, also, page 343, under the number 87, the name “Abu 
Wair” is given. It had asmall castle called “ Kusr-el-Asafir”—“ the birds’ 
castle”—of which the ruin is still existing (see Ordnance Survey plan 
ros05): At page 72, Schulz (when speaking of Titus’s wall of circumvalla- 
tion, according to Josephus, Bell. v., 12, 2) identifies the “Camp of 
Pompeius” with the hill-top Abu Tor (“Jebel Deir Abu Tor” or “hill of 
evil counsel” on the map) where the wall made a bend towards the 
north, and after which Josephus mentions as the next point the village 
“* Kribinthae,” and after it the ‘Monument of Herod.” Schulz put the 
said village at “Abu Wair,” and the monument of Herod in the neigh- 
bourhood of the “ Birket Mamilla,” as there are there some ancient rock- 
cut tombs. This identification is open to objections, so Baron von Alten, 
German Consul in Jerusalem from a.D. 1869-1874, pomts out that 
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“ Eribenthae” was south of Abu Wair, and that the latter is the site of 
the Monument of Herod. He thought the long ledge of rock formed the 
basement of the monument, taking it not as a tomb but as a monument 
in memory of some event or deed of Herod. This identification I con- 
sidered hitherto as correct, and what has been found now supports this 
idea. I send plan and sections of the spot. The rock rises about 14 feet 
above the present surface of the ground, originally its full height was 
20 feet; in form it is a rectangular space 92 feet long and 31°4 wide, 
with perpendicular sides. On the south side it had a prolongation for 
35 feet, but much less in height than the main rock, and this was very 
likely the place for a wide and fine flight of stairs, enabling people to go 
up to the top of the rock and to the monument itself. (See plan and 
section.) 

Round this mass of rock there is cut out a trench, on the south and north, 
34 feet wide ; west, 14 feet wide. On the east its breadth has not been 
ascertained, as there the rock is under the surface. The bottom of this trench 
is tolerably level, as far as has been ascertained. On the western side there 
is, near the foot of the rock, a water-channel hewn into the rock, so as to 
carry off the water running down from above. Under the rock is a cave, 
hewn, not natural. The opening is on the eastern side, and now rather 
large, as in course of time it has become wider and higher by the decay of 
the soft part of the rock, and by the hands of men. The inner and lowest 
part of the cave is very well preserved, and similar to the hall or vestibule 
of a large rock-cut tomb group; but it was not such, as there are no 
openings or loculi, and the ceiling is very different, being in steps, the 
height diminishing always—so that the innermost recess is the lowest, and 
the wide opening of the cave the highest, as shown in the section. 

South of the rock and its trench stands the ruin called the “Birds 
Castle,” on a scarped rock 25 feet wide and about 8 feet high. The Kusr 
or castle itself is of no great interest. North of the rock and ditch is a 
searped rock of about 14 feet thick, on the northern side of which the 
monks made their first excavations, and found there a kind of pool, or 
sunken ground with perpendicular rock-cut walls, of asomewhat irregular 
form, on an average 31 feet long, 23 feet wide, and 10 feet deep. The 
western half of the northern side is open—that is, has no rock wall— but 
is walled up with rather remarkable stones. They are very nicely and 
smoothly dressed, so that the joints in the wall can hardly be recognised, 
and look exceedingly whzte, as I had not seen any before. Since the rains 
came on and the stones are exposed to the sun, the whiteness has 
diminished in some degree. The stones are 2 feet 4 inches high, and on 
an average 2 feet 9 inches long, put exactly horizontal, and the lower row, 
of an inferior sort, inserted into the rock. There is one complete layer of 
the white stones going from the right angled corner northwards, and also 
for 20 feet westwards, whence there are two layers complete. The exca- 
vators followed the lines northwards for 100 feet, and the branch going 
west for 58 feet, where there is the corner in two layers preserved. The 
western line goes on only for 17 feet, and the last stone looks as if it had 
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been a corner stone, or if this western wall went parallel with the eastern 
wall to the same length, then there was a building 100 feet or more long 
and 58 feet wide. These walls enclose rocks and earth, so that what we 
now see was simply the basement for some building erected over it. Now 
there are a few olive trees standing there, one even on the white stones of 
the wall itself. At the south-western corner of this basement, the rock is 
cut out as if for the purpose of making room for the building to be 
erected. These cuttings are very similar to those found on the north- 
western corner of the city, on which I -reported in one of my former 
papers’ and appear to be of the same period. 

Opposite the south-east corner of this building, on the southern wall 
of the “ Pool” or sunken ground, they found a small opening going down- 
wards into some chambers. But the Patriarch ordered it to be shut up 
again, and that no one should be allowed to go in, so they put large stones 
before it, and I cannot describe what really exists there. I was told by 
‘one of the labourers, who had been in, that there are six chambers, and in 
one, two stone sarcophagi, of one of which the lid is taken away, and the 
other undisturbed. When they had found this, they were, at the convent, 
encouraged to go on with the excavation, and to follow all the scarps. In 
doing so, they found, west of the scarped rock, a similar pool or sunken 
ground, much more regular in form, but hitherto no opening on either of 
its walls has been discovered. When I last visited the place it was only 
partly empty, much earth and small stones still lying there. This “ pool” 
(if I may call it so) is 38 feet long from east to west, 25 feet wide, and 
12 feet deep. It has, on its east side, no wall, but is connected with the 
trench. Near its south-eastern corner there is a grave cut into the rock, 
existing already when the pool was made. From this grave westwards, 
along the upper edge of the scarp, is a rabbet or broad cutting 2 feet 3 
inches wide, as if intended for something to rest on. 

Various Remains.—In the northern “pool,” where the tomb-opening 
was found, and in the neighbourhood of the white stone building many 
pieces of stones of architectural forms were found—for instance, pillar 
shafts, which have a diameter, on an average, of 1 foot 6 inches ; one of 
the best preserved basements I give in No. 6, but there were pieces of 
capitals of another kind belonging to pillars of only 10 inches diameter ; 
in No. 7 I give a restored one. Then there were pieces once belonging to 
a cornice, of which I give two (Nos. 8 and 9), each in view and section. 
Between the dentils, which are 7 inches distant one from the other, are, 
on the under side of the covering plate (which is an Hchinus), rosettes. 
On the flat front side of the abacus, which is 4? inches high, are engraved 
a few figures ; one seems to be a very high triangle, and the other looks 
like a Hebrew shen. No. 10 represents a corbel or bracket, apparently 
of the same period as No. 7, and No. 11 of which I give plan and view. 
This seemed to me most interesting, asit is an imitation of “lilies,” cele- 
brated in Solomon’s time. Only one of the leaves is perfect, the others 
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are broken, and only the half of the whole is left, but being so symmetric, 
I was able to restore in the drawing the whole. As there is not anything 
for an abacus—it seems the capital was used not for carrying any archi- 
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trave, but simply for some ornament like a ball, or flowers, or a lantern,. 
or was used as a candlestick, 
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No. 12 is also curious, and for a similar purpose, or merely a wall 
ornament. No. 13 was certainly an ornament on a plain wall, or a lintel, 
or bracket. 

There is a kind of mason’s mark engraved on one of the stones. q 

There are many other hewn stones found of no special interest, but all 
this shows that something of importance must once have stood here, and 
this leads to the question— What was this site? The monks told me that 
some of their learned men think there had been here the Moloch service, 
and on my remark, that that was near Bir Eyub at “Tophet,” they 
said ; there-were two Molochs, one in the valley, and the other, having 
nothing to do with fire, here. But I think there is no room for doubt, 
that we have, in this place, the Monument of Herod, according to the 
passage in Josephus, quoted above. 


[M. Kurrrovo, of St. Petersburg, has courteously sent to the Fund a 
plan of these chambers, with drawings of that in which the 
sarcophagi were found and of the ornamentation on the latter, which 
are here reproduced.—Ep. | 


Ornanientation on lid of Sarcophagus. 
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Ornamentation on side of Sarcophagns, 


UT: 


“Gorpon’s Tompn.” 


JERUSALEM, Wovember 17th, 1891. 
Accorpine to instructions received I have prepared “plan and sections” 


of the tomb which the late General Gordon believed to be that of Christ, 
situated near Jeremiah’s Grotto, on the western foot of the so-called 
“Skull-hill” The tomb is 860 feet in a straight line distant from the 
Damascus Gate, and 280 feet east of the main road going north, generally 
called the Nablus Road. It is a rock-cut cave, the entrance in a per- 
pendicular rock-scarped wall. 


The tomb was originally a rather small, rock-cut Jewish tomb,” but 
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became afterwards a Christian tomb, not only by its being used again, 
but by being greatly altered. As it is now it is a specific Christian 
tomb, exactly like some which were found on Mount Olivet, and especially 
at the Khirbet Mird, four hours distant east of Jerusalem, in the 
neighbourhood of Mar Saba, which certainly are of the fifth century after 
Christ, at the time when at Khirbet Mird there existed a Laura, and 
later on a convent of Enthymios. So this tomb, as it is now shaped, is 
from the fifth or sixth century, a.p. Jewish tombs have always a com- 
paratively smad/ entrance, and the places for the dead bodies are arranged 
so that each one is by itself, but the Christian tombs are arranged 
collectively ; the departed were brethren, so they are united also in the 
silent chamber. 

This tomb, of which so much is now spoken and written, was dis- 
covered (if I am right) in the year 1867, and I was one of the first who 
saw it. The proprietor of the ground, a native Greek, came one day 
to me, stating that he had found an interesting “cave” with a cross in it, 
and asked me to come and see and give my opinion about it. So I went 
there, and found that the rubbish and made earth, which was about 
five feet deep, had been removed for a short distance along the rockscarp 
wall, so that an opening (or rather two—the door and the window—see 
view) was visible, through which we could creep into a kind of cave 
of moderate size, filled to within about two feet of the roof with skulls 
and other bones and mould. On the east wall I observed a cross made 
with red paint, and at the four corners were Greek letters. We left the 
place, and when coming out I saw in the rubbish and earth a skeleton of 
a man in its whole length, lying three feet under the surface of the 
ground. The proprietor said he thought of making a cistern from the 
cave, and asked me whether this was advisable or not. I said, “No, for 
here is apparently a former cemetery, and to make a cistern into such is 
not advisable! I would leave things as they are, and stop up the hole 
and fill up the trench again.” But the man, very likely in the hope of 
finding some treasure, cleared out the whole cave, so when after a few 
months I came there again I found the skeleton still in its place, but 
the whole cave empty, and that there were four or five troughs or 
Christian graves, formed by stone slabs only 24 to 3 inches thick, 
and about 7 feet long, and 3 feet 6 inches high, inserted as the plan 
shows; also it now appeared that the cave consisted of two 
chambers. From the doorway, which is 5 feet high, and 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, two steps lead downwards into the first chamber, which is 
10 feet long, nearly 8 feet wide, and 6 feet 6 inches high. It has 
only one trough grave on its northern side. On the eastern side is a door 
in the wall, which latter does not go up to the ceiling, but only as high as 
the trough graves are, and this is the reason that at my first visit, when 
the place was full of mould, I could not see that there were two chambers. 
From this door three steps lead down into the second chamber as shewn 
in plan. In this chamber were three trough graves (1, 2, 3), and 5 was 
originally simply the place where people could stand when they brought 
the dead bodies to be laid in one of these troughs. These troughs are 
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very much too large for one body (being from 3 to 4 feet wide, and 23 to 
3 feet deep), and they were apparently intended to be filled with a number 
of bodies ; and when the troughs were full, the places 5 and 6 were also 
filled, and so on, till no more could be brought in, This way of burying 
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dead bodies is even now practised by the. Mohammedans. The proprietor 
of the ground died about the year 1870, and his widow sold the ground. 
Nothing more was done there except that some of the slabs were removed, 
and very likely utilised elsewhere. In 1883 General Gordon saw the 


tomb, and according to his “skull idea” considered it to be the tomb of 
Christ. = 
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I have to add a few remarks more : 

(a) The trough 1 is not only the largest, but has at the bottom of the 
east end a recess, and at the opposite, or west end, 1s slanting, which 
is not the case in the others (see Plan and Section No. 4). 

(b) The thin stone slabs inserted as partitions were fitted into grooves 
cut into the rock. 

(c) At the entrance door the holes for the pivots of the wooden or iron 
door are clearly seen, and it appears that this door could be locked. 

I think the original Jewish opening was small, as shown in the view 
(No. 6) with dotted lines, and afterwards, in the Christian time enlarged, 
at which period the arched window was hewn in order to have the 
necessary light inside ; and that later, when the caves were already half 
filled with dead bodies, the window was enlarged by lowering, so as to 
form a kind of door, as may be seen in the view. Still later, when the 
tombs became rifled, the rock wall between the two openings was 
broken away, as the view shows. This was open when I first saw it, 
and remained so till recently, when the opening was filled up with 
masonry. 

(d) On the western side of the main door there are, on the surface of 
the rock wall, two recesses ; the smaller has a square form, the larger is 
arched at the top (see View and Plan No. 1). 

(e) The real bottom in front of the grave, 1 am sorry to say, is not 
ascertained, but as, 9 feet west of the door and 14 feet east of it, the rock 
is at least 5 feet lower than the sill of the door, one may conclude it will 
be so also in front of the tomb itself ; the door, therefore, is 4 feet 
8 inches and the window 9 or 10 feet above the old ground. How could 
St. John stoop down and look into the tomb without having with him a 
ladder ? 

(f) If the door was at that time as large and high as now—which the 
advocates of this tomb being the tomb of Christ generally believe—how 
could a great stone be rolled before the entrance, when the latter was so 
large and so high above the ground ? 

(g) The front face of the rock is so shaped that one look is enough to 
show that there was once an arched building in FRONT of the cave. It 
would be well to find, under the 10-feet-thick layer of earth and mould 
the opposite wall, or perhaps only the two piers. Some years ago I 
searched along the rock wall west of the tomb (as shown in the view). 
Once an arched building was there also, but smaller. I hoped to find 
there another cave, but failed to do so. Nine feet west from the main 
door the rock has a rabbet, or setting back, which forms a kind of bench 
17 inches broad, 4% feet under the present surface of the ground. The 
scarp goes perpendicular 6 feet further down, where there is a level 
bottom of rock. Hewn into this rock is a water-channel about 1 foot 
wide, the decline going east, and so towards the large cistern I have 
described in Quarterly Statement, 1890, page 11. I cleared the rock 
surface for 20 feet, but was obliged to give up advancing further, as there 
was danger that the boundary wall, with the garden gate, &c., would 
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tumble down. Recently some excavations were made east of the tombs 
but without result. 

(2) About 160 feet south of this tomb were found, at the time when 
the tomb was discovered, the cribs or mangers of the “Asnerie” of the 
Middle Ages, about 7 feet under ground ; so at that time the level of the 
ground was 9 or 10 feet lower than now, and the whole face of the tomb 
was above ground, and visible. Very likely the arched bualdings then 
stood in front of the tomb. The whole accumulation of earth is of later 
date. 

(¢) Captain Conder, in Quarterly Statement, 1881, page 202, gives a 
view and plan of another rock-cut tomb found in this region 500 feet west 
of this one, which he thinks might have been “the real tomb of our 
Lord” (page 205), so that every one may choose which he likes from the 
three we now have. 


de 


JERUSALEM, January 2nd, 1892. 


A few months ago the American Consul here, Dr. Merrill, made some 
excavations at the American burial ground, near the Neby Daud building, 
and invited me to come and see what he had found. It was the base- 
ment of once a large building, standing on a floor of concrete 5 feet under 
the surface. There is only ove layer of well dressed but large stones, over 
3 feet high. A projecting pier has no indications, except northwards, of 
having been connected with walls, but was a pier standing by itself ; it 
seemed to me to be Christian work, and not Jewish ; perhaps a part of 
the large old Church of Zion. North of it other pieces of masonry, very 
likely from the same or some adjoining building, were found, but I could 
not make much out of them. 


LETTER FROM MR. G. R. LEES ON LAMPS, &c. 


JERUSALEM, December 16th, 1891. 
Two other tombs have been opened below the Mount of Olives, and one 
contained a lamp and tear bottle, exactly like those found in the tombs. 
containing the sarcophagus on which was the name Drosos, see Quarterly 
Statement, 1891, page 243. 

The acquisition of this lamp is of great value to me, as it enables me 
to date a large number, and I think I can trace several changes in lamps. 
of this and an earlier period. I hope soon to send you photographs with 
descriptions of lamps. : 

In passing, I may say that whenever lamps are found in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, I visit the place, if possible, and purchase the pottery 
direct from the owner and finder, giving commission to my informant. I 


have intimate friendly relations with a native here, who works well and 
%. 
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honestly for me. Many times has he been tried and tested, and after 
three years I still find him trustworthy. He brought me the Pottery 
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LAMPS IN THE COLLECTION OF MR, 


Mask from a Fellah who brought chickens from Gaza to the Jerusalem 
market. The man said it was found near Ascalon. 
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It is undoubtedly ancient, and very much worn; of very light red 
pottery, quite unlike anything made at the present time. The back part is 
4 inches long and 3 inches wide ; length of face 3} inches from forehead 
to chin ; from the top of forehead to back of head 2 inches. Originally 
_ there was a hole at each side, showing that it must have been tied to 
something, but one is now broken. 

I have since received another mask, very similar, but much more worn 
and badly broken. 

I fully recognise the importance of sending squeezes instead of copies 
of inscriptions, and shall endeavour to do so, when practicable. 
Unfortunately, I was unable to do this at Busr-el-Hareer, and after many 
attempts I failed to secure good squeezes of the lamps. 


eae 
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THE HEBREW-PHGINICIAN INSCRIPTION OF 
TELL EL HESY. 


I HAVE received the cast of the inscription of the fragment of Tell el 
Hesy, and I thank you very much for it. 

Had I seen it sooner I should have proposed a reading and translation 
‘different from those suggested to me by the sight of the drawing, imper- 
fect in certain respects, published in the Quarterly Statement, 1891, 
pp. 70, 240, and 250; different also from those previously proposed by 
Major Conder, Professor Sayce, and your anonymous correspondent. 


I am now of opinion that the four readings : SARE er qo, Jan 
and suns must be equally rejected. An attentive examination of the 


cast now leads me to read “joys. M. Renan, to whom I have submitted 


it, is of the same opinion, and I think that persons, competent in Semitic 
paleography, will easily agree to it. 

The first and the last letter are unquestionably lamed and caph. 
432,1 
+, i. The second letter presents all the constitutive elements of a 


co 


‘he: a nearly vertical stroke to which are joined, on the left, three 


“es, 
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horizontal strokes—only under the regular letter, exists a little vertical 
stroke, unconnected with it, which has led several persons to conclude 
this letter was a samech; but, supposing this to be the case, one cannot 
account for the presence of the other vertical stroke, against which the 
horizontal strokes lean, and which certainly forms an integral and 
essential part of the character. The small lower vertical stroke, on the 
contrary, does not belong to it; it is zsolated and without contact with 
it. I look upon it as a false incidental stroke, not to be taken into 
account. The third character is the most puzzling of all. It is composed 
of a vertical stroke, to the upper part of which a zigzag complex is joined 
on the left. It is impossible to consider it as a mem, as it has been 
proposed. Neither the head of the letter, nor the direction of its tail, 
corresponds to the description of the mem: the tail should be oblique 
from right to left (like that of the caph which follows) ; instead of which 
it is vertical and has even a slight tendency to lean from left to right. 
Moreover, it is not terminated at the lower part by a hook, as might be 
thought from the sketch published by Mr. Flinders Petrie ; it breaks off 
abruptly ; only the point used for the engraving has slipped upon the 
clay, and made a false stroke looking like a hook. This false stroke is 
engraved much more lightly than the rest of the inscription, and is 
again continued so as to immoderately prolong the vertical stem of the 
letter. I had at first thought that this stem might be a part of the 
preceding letter, and form with it a heth; but the cast clearly shows: 
1st, that there is no actual connection between this stem and the upper 
horizontal stroke of the he; 2nd, that there is, on the contrary, an 
intimate contact between this stem and the complex engraved to the left, 
a complex that I was inclined to consider as isolated, and to recognize 
as achin. It appears to me certain, henceforth, that we have to do with 
a character, which, divested of these parasitical elements, presents this 
uu 


form ale 

This character cannot be a mem, for the paleographical reasons 
previously explained. I look upon it as a samech, recalling the Aramean 
type. 

The reading alee being admitted, the physiognomy of the little 
-epigraph changes completely, and the translation which obviously suggests 
itself is that of AD LIBANDUM. Jon is the perfectly regular infinitive 


-of the verb Jo of the hiphil form: “To pour out, offer a libation.” 
‘The formula yon lehassék, is even employed in full in the Bible, ina 
‘manner applying very properly to the destination of the vase of Tell el 
Hesy, and giving it a special interest ; it is when Jeremiah (chap. xliv, 


verses 19 and 25) reproaches the Jews with their idolatrous practices, 
their worship of the “Queen of Heaven,” and their libations (drink 


-offerings) to her : (qb qon>). 
Were the libations, for which the vase of Tell el Hesy was in- 
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tended to be used, of a sacred or profane order? I leave the question 
in suspense. In any case one may easily understand the presence of an 
indication of this sort, rather than that of a proper name, considering the 
position of the inscription which, from the shape of the fragment, must 
originally have been engraved upon the body of the vase, a little below 
the lower part or base of the neck. 

If we had to do with a proper name, one would rather expect to find 
it written in a less apparent place, for example, either upon the handle, 
or under the foot, as was customary. I would mention, to confirm this, 
the Hebrew Phoenician names, stamped upon the handles, found at Ophel, 
and a Phenician name engraved under the foot of a vase of Sidon, still 
inedited, which I shall shortly publish. 


In looking over Mr. Flinders Petrie’s book on the Excavations at 
Lachish (Tell el Hesy), I notice another vase (Plate [X) No. 201) which 
appears to me to have an aleph of Pheenician form engraved upon it, but 
written backwards. 


Further on, page 62, the author gives the reproduction of a fragment 
of a large mortar of black trachyte, seen by him at Aker (Ekron), with 


PE OI | Pam ie 


ON THE BACK. 


handles pierced so as to turn it over on pivots to empty it. Upon one of 
its sides a curious subject is carved, impossible at first to define. Mr. 
F. Petrie is inclined to recognise in it ‘The Egyptian tat, with the sun 
and moon on each side, and palm branches above” (Statement, 1890, 
p. 245). I think he is under a delusion ; for it suffices to reverse the en- 
graving, to see that it is, in reality, a human head, of gorgonian appearance, 
viewed full face and very naively drawn. What Mr. F. Petrie takes 
for the well-known Egyptian symbol is nothing else than the nose with 
two strokes representing the mouth ; the two “suns” are the two eyes, 
and the two “crescents” two curves marking the contour of the cheeks. 
The direction of the two little palms, accompanying it to the right and 
left, proves that it is certainly from this side that the figure must be 
viewed in order to be properly understood. 
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ESSAYS ON THE SECTS AND NATIONALITIES OF 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


(Continued from January “ Quarterly Statement,” p. 83.) 


THE MARONITES. 


By FREpERIcK Jones Buiss, B.A. 


ue 
THE CLERGY, CHURCHES, AND SCHOOLS. 


The book of the Council of the Lebanon gives a list of 52 Maronite 
Patriarchs, with their places of residence, from Yuhanna Martin 685, to 
Yusif el Khazin who was present at that Council in 1736. 

In his “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,”! Assemanus presents the life of the 
first Patriarch. He quotes from a treatise against the Jacobites, written 
in 1495 by Barclajus, Bishop of Nicosia, who used an ancient Arabic 
manuscript ; and also from Quaresmius, who published the same facts 
in Latin, in 1639, in his “ Elucidatio Terrze Sancti.” Assemanus convicts 
both authors of certain anachronisms. He refers to a work of a Maronite 
Patriarch, Stephen Edenensis, who uses Barclajus and Quaresmius. 

According to Assemanus John Sirimensis was born in the 7th century 
on Mount Suaidia, near Antioch, of noble and pious parents, Agathon 
and Nohema, which seem to be “Frank” names. He was educated 
in things human and divine in Antioch, then in the Convent of Mar 
Martin on the Orontes, and lastly in Constantinople where he learned 
the Greek language and the “mysteries of wisdom.” Thence he was 
called home by the death of his parents. He had two nephews, Abraham 
and Cyrus, the former he placed at the head of his house, and the latter 
he took with him to the Convent of Mar Martin. There he became a 
monk, and then a priest. Many flocked to hear his preaching. The 
Latins in Antioch called the attention of the Papal Legate to his zeal, 
and John was created Bishop of Botrys, ‘that he might maintain the 
Lebanese in the Roman faith.” He cultivated the vine of the Lord (so 
says the chronicle) so faithfully in the shores of Pheenicia, that he lead 
into the obedience of the Church of Rome many Monophysites and 
Monothelites. His success extended not only through the Lebanon, but 
as far as Jerusalem and the provinces of Armenia. In these places he 
appointed tribunes and prefects, as well as bishops and priests. His 
military leaders, one of whom was Abraham, became a terror to Persians 
and Saracens. Twice he was obliged to flee to the monastery of Mar 
Martin. When, in the second year of the Emperor Justinian, the 
Patriarch Theophanes died, John, who happened to be in Antioch, was 
unanimously elected his successor. He built churches and monasteries, 


1 Vol, I, chap. 48, p. 496. 
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and consecrated many bishops and priests. He died on February 9th 
707, in the Monastery of Mar Mardin, in the castle of Caphar Hai nea 

Botrys. Numerous clergy and an infinite number of people flocked to 
his funeral, to receive a blessing by touching his body. Assemanus then 
attempts to vindicate Yuhanna Martin from the charge of heresy. Then 
follows a list of his works found in the Vatican Library :—1. “ Liturgia.” 
2. “Libellus fidei ad Libaniotas adversus Monophysitas et Nestorianos.” 
3. “Liber Adversus Monophysitas.” 4. “ Ad Nestorianos.” 5. “ Epistola 
de Trisagio.” 6. “De Sacerdotis.” 7. “ Commentarium in Liturgiam St. 
Jacobi.” 

Such is the account of their first Patriarch received by the Maronite 
scholars. We have shown before, however, that during the period in 
which he lived the Maronites, including their prelates, were Monothelites. 

But, as we have just seen, this account represents Yuhanna Mar(n’s 
election as unanimous, and as taking place at Antioch where he succeeded 
Theophanes.! I believe there is no clear, authentic account of the circum- 
stances and place connected with the beginning of Maronite mdepen- 
dence. 

The head of the Maronite Church bears the title of Patriarch of 
Antioch, and of the whole East.?, Since 1440 the patriarchal seat has. 
been at Qannubin in the gorge of the Qadisha River, which breaks forth 
from a cavern in the face of a precipice below the rolling plateau, where 
stands the ancient grove of the cedars. In recent years the Patriarchs 
have spent their summers in Bdtman on the top of the opposite cliff, and 
have wintered at Bkerke, near Beirfit. The late Patriarch Paul sum- 
mered at Raiffin, as his age and health did not permit him to take the 
difficult ride to Bdiman. The Patriarch is also ex officio Bishop of 
Jebail. According to the decision of the fourth Lateran Council, the 
Patriarch of Antioch has the third rank after the Roman Pontiff; the 
order of Patriarchates bemg thus :—Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. Among the Patriarchal prerogatives we may mention 


1 Tn the recently published pamphlet referred to in a former note (Cereni 
Storici Sulla Nazione Siro-Maronita), G. Notain Derauni, a Lebanon Abbot, 
tries to prove this succession, by identifying Constantine Deacon of Syracuse, 
whom the historian Anastasius says was confirmed by the Pope as successor of 
Theophanes with John Maro whom their own historian following Quaresmius 
calls his successor by Papal Confirmation. The argument is not strong. The 
pamphlet, however, is an interesting one. It aims to prove that the true succes- 
sion to the Chair of Antioch is in the line of the Maronite Patriarchs. 

2 The Greek-Melchites, Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites, Maronites, Greek- 
Catholics (a united Greek-Melchites), and Syriac Catholics, each claim a Patriarch 
of Antioch, the last three being recognized by Rome, which gives precedence 
over the others to the one longest in office. For about 170 years previous to 
tke expulsion of the Franks by the Saracens ‘in the 13th century there was a 
Latin Patriarch of Antioch. ‘his office has lapsed, but the honorary title is. 
held to this day by a prelate at Rome. 
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the following!: He may have the cross carried before him except in 
Rome, or when the Pontiff is present in person or by Legate ; he may 
wear the pontifical robes ; he may ride a white horse, caprisoned, and 
with gold bridle and stirrups; he may write synodical letters to other 
Patriarchs, and his name is to be remembered in the divine services of 
other Patriarchates ; he may re-examine controversies which have been 
decided in the dioceses, and confirm or reject the decisions; he may 
establish canons to be observed by all his Bishops ; he may convene a 
general Synod, and preside over it ; he may judge in matters of disagree- 
ment between his Bishops and Clergy ; he is to see that the Catholic: 
Faith is kept pure ; formerly he could depose Bishops for fault, but since 
1736 the removal of a Bishop from office is reserved to the Pope, but 
while the case is pending the Patriarch may imprison the offender in a 
monastery ; he is to supervise the monasteries and monks; he alone 
may receive penitent beretics and schismatics, and allow marriage in the. 
forbidden degrees of relationship; he may establish new fasts and 
feasts, and may for cause of war or famine temporarily suspend fasts ; he 
may make changes in the ritual, provided the substance is unaltered ; 
he is to consecrate the chrismatic oil; in all grave matters he is to consult 
his Bishops, and some questions are to be referred to Rome. 

It is impossible to make a definite statement in regard to the 
Patriarchal revenues. It may be said in general that they amount to. 
several thousand pounds annually. The sources are as follows: the 
incomes from the many estates belonging to the Patriarchate and its 
affiliated convents ; large sums of money sent from Europe for masses ; 
price of masses from wealthy Maronites; the tithes from the Maronite 
nation, &c. According to the laws of the church each Maronite man is 
taxed 3 piastres per annum, or about 53d. Originally, as I understand 
the matter, these tithes were the due of the Patriarch. To-day, however,, 
the tithe-gathering is not strictly enforced. In one village where other 
sects are influential, I am told that the tithes have not been collected for: 
three years. In some cases the Bishops are allowed to retain a large 
part of the tithes, while in others the parish priests may keep them. 

Notwithstanding his great income, the late Patriarch Boulos Mes’ad 
lived in much simplicity. Indeed, the church at Bkerke was small and 
poorly furnished. The chief reception room was a long white-washed 
vaulted room, with ordinary divans, a common carpet, and a table. The 
present Patriarch, Yuhanna el ’Haj, is building extensively, both at 
Bkerke and at Bdiman. I have been told that Boulas Mes’ad said that 
his master Jesus Christ was poor, and it did not become his followers to 
live in luxury. He was born in 1806, of peasant parents in the Kesrawan. 
At the age of 11 he entered the Ecclesiastical School of Rumiyeh, and 
at 14 entered ’Ain Warka. It is said that in one of these schools he did 
the work of a servant. At 18 he went to Rome and studied at the 
Propaganda. He was ordained Priest in 1830. Then he became 
Secretary of the Patriarch Yusif Habeish, in whose service he continued. 


' “Teb, Council,” Part III, chap. 6 
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till 1854, when the Patriarch died. In 1840 he had been created titular 
Bishop of Tarsus, acting as the Patriarch’s representative. Rival candi- 
dates for the Patriarchate were supported by two powerful parties ; 
finally a compromise was affected in the choice of Boulas Mes’ad, whose 
health was so poor that it was not thought he could live long. However, 
he outlived the rival factions, his death occurring in April, 1890. During 
all these years he never left the Lebanon, even to visit Beirft, save in 
1867 when he was summoned by the Pope to attend a canonization at 
Rome. He then visited Paris and Constantinople, receiving from 
Napoleon III the decoration of the Legion of Honour, and from the 
Sultan the First Order of the Medjidie. This exclusiveness in never 
leaving his Patriarchate is characteristic of the ancient Maronite inde- 
pendence. The Patriarch was always regarded as the head of the 
Maronite nation. “The Patriarch is our Sultan,” was the reply given to 
the local authorities in about the year 1850 by the inhabitants of Ehden, 
when the Turkish Government demanded indemnity for the American 
Missionaries who had come to that place to spend the summer, and who 
were instantly driven out, not being permitted to spend the night. 
Personally the late Patriarch was gentle and agreeable. He hada 
refined, delicate face, with soft white hair and a silky beard. He was 
credited with a knowledge of history. Certainly he was well posted in 
the annals of the Lebanon, and prided himself upon keeping in memory 
the intricacies of inter-marriages, and the dates when the various families 
migrated to various villages. He wrote a book called the “ Dur-el- 
Munztim,” treating of several disputed points in Maronite history. He 
had the love of his people. At his funeral I witnessed a large gathering 
of clergy, notables, and peasants. At the end of the reception room the 
Bishops were ranged on a divan to receive the numerous guests. The 
French Consul, the Pope’s Legate, and the Secretary of the Lebanon 
Governor bad seats of honour. There were also present delegates from 
the Jesuit Mission, various Catholic Prelates, Lebanon nobles, &c., &e. 
The court and corridors were densely crowded. Soldiers tried to preserve 
order at the door of the church. The funeral services were, of course, 
according to the Maronite rite, but, before these, prayers were chanted in 
the church by the Greek Catholics and the Armenian Catholics. The 
dead Patriarch, dressed in full canonicals, covered with his Orders, 
grasping in one hand a large cross and in the other the staff, was seated 
in an arm-chair in an opening of the Altar rails. Huis face was wonder- 
fully natural, aud bore a sweet, restful expression. Behind him stood a 
priest on guard. Many advanced, knelt, and kissed the cross. The 
chancel was filled with Priests, and when the Special Burial Service for 
a Patriarch began the chief guests were admitted behind the rails. A 
simple, eloquent address was made by one of the Bishops. At the close 
of the service the Patriarch’s outer garments were changed, but the lace 
sleeves sent from Rome were put on him again. Then his chair was 
borne aloft and carried around the church by several men. The sight 
was somewhat shocking, as the mitre of the dead Patriarch shook and 
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almost fell over. Outside the church the body was seated upright in‘a 
sort of open Sedan-chair with curtains, and carried by men to a large 
oak where it was put down, while several laymen made speeches. Then 
the Bishops and chief guests returned to the Convent for dinner, at which 
there were speeches, one at least of which made reference to the coming 
Patriarch, while the Sedan-chair was borne 2,000 feet or more up the 
mountain to Ashqut, the Patriarch’s birthplace. Many relations fol- 
lowed with the peasants of the district. As the procession approached 
a village the men of the place would come out and bear the Sedan-chair 
to the next. The interment was in a vault of the church at Ashqut, 
where, according to rule, the body of the Patriarch was seated in a 
chair. 

Ten days after the death of the Maronite Patriarch the Bishops 
proceed to the election of his successor.! No one is eligible who is under 
forty, and it is recommended that the candidate be a Bishop, though a 
simple Priest may be chosen. Six Bishops may form a quorum. The 
doors of the church where the election takes place are guarded from the 
outside by a Priest, the Canons says, but a Sheikh of the House of 
Khazin tells me that this is one of their hereditary privileges. Under 
seal of secrecy two Priests are admitted as secretaries, two Bishops are 
chosen to count the votes, and the Bishop who has been longest in office 
presides. He first writes his choice upon a piece of paper, seals it, and 
drops it into a cup upon the Altar. When all have thus voted the two 
Bishops count the votes ; if they do not correspond with the number of 
voters they are thrown, unopened, into a brazier of coals near the door 
and a new vote is taken. If the number is correct the papers are 
opened, and the names of those voted for are read aloud and taken down 
by the secretaries, but not the names of the voters. A two-thirds vote is 
necessary for choice. Election by acclamation is legal only where it is 
absolutely unanimous. When any candidate has the sufficient number of 
votes his election is proclaimed by the President, who with the two 
Bishops and the two secretaries then approaches him, bending the knee 
and saying: “The Holy Spirit calls thee to be Patriarch of Great 
Antioch, and over the whole extent of the Apostolic Seat.” All present 
bow the knee, and the Patriarch-elect answers: “I accept and obey.” 
He is then robed and conducted to the throne at the right of the Altar, 
where all the Bishops proceed and kiss his hand. The decree of election 
being signed, the doors are thrown open, and the Patriarch-elect stands 
near the Altar rails with his Bishops while Psalm xix. is chanted. 
He then pronounces a general absolution. The next Sunday or Feast Day 
is appointed for the consecration, after which he writes letters to the 
Pope, professing devotion to the Catholic Faith and obedience to its head, 
and praying for a confirmation of his election and consecration. One 
of his Bishops is sent as special envoy to Rome, who brings back the 
robe of office. 


1 “Teb. Council,’ Part III, chap. 6, sect. 7. 
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The Patriarch is assisted in his duties by two or three titular Bishops, 
who act as secretaries. Any case of dispute between the Patriarch and 
Bishops must be decided in Rome, as he is responsible to no one but the 
Supreme Pontiff. Every ten years he is to send an especially authorised 
agent to Rome to report on the temporal and spiritual condition of the 
Patriarchate. Every Maronite Patriarch adds to his own name that of 
St. Peter, the founder of the church of Antioch 

The Book of the Lebanon Council traces the history of the Patriarchate 
of Antioch, and of its former Patriarchs, Primates, Metropolitans, and 
Bishops. It refers to the division of the Patriarchate before the 8th 
century among the Melchites, Maronites, Armenians, Jacobites, and 
Nestorians ; it deplores the devastation of its territory by the infidels, 
and states that in consequence of its reduced condition the Patriarch 
now exercises not only the Patriarchal function but those of a Primate 
and Metropolitan as well. The book constantly speaks of Metropolitans 
and Bishops, but it states that the difference between them now is only 
one of precedence and title. The Council reduced the number of. Bis- 
hoprics from sixteen to eight, which are: Aleppo; Beirit, including part 
of the Metn district of the Lebanon; Baalbec, including part of the 
Kesronan ; Damascus, including the rest of the Kesrawan; Cyprus, 
including part of the Metn; Zyre and Sidon, including the Southern 
Lebanon ; Tripoli, with the adjacent Lebanon district ; Jebaz?, including 
the Bsherreh region. As said before, the Patriarch is always ex officio the 
Bishop of Jebail. 

The name of the Sees do not always coincide with the actual seats. 
There are four iz partibus Bishops, three of whom attend on the 
Patriarch ; the fourth is at the head of the Convent of Missioners. By 
title they are assigned to ’Arka, Acre, Hama, and Nazareth. Among 
these twelve Bishops there are several scholars, trained in the Propa- 
ganda, but it is doubtful whether they have attained to the broadest 
culture. Bishop Dibs, of Beirft, has built up a large college, where 
French and Arabic are taught. The late Bishop of Cyprus, drawing 
upon liberal European resources, established a boarding-school in the 
Lebanon. Here he entertained his guests in the handsomest manner. 
The late Bishop Na’mtallah, of the noble house of Dah-deh, was a great 
linguist ; he told me that he had studied 15 languages, including Chinese. 
He was particular that his lower clergy should be men of learning, and 
I am told that he ordained a surprisingly small number of Priests. 

Among the Episcopal functions are the following: the power of 
ordaining Priests and Deacons ; of administering the Sacrament of the 
Chrism ; of consecrating the holy oil ; of dedicating churches and altars; 
of binding and loosing; of governing the clergy and people. The 
Episcopal revenues vary; they include a portion of the titles and the 
incomes from properties belonging to the diocese. A Bishop visiting the 
villages of his See often receives from the chief men the price of Masses, 
the amount in each case depending upon the liberality of the giver. The 
Bishops are strictly forbidden to enrich their families from the Episcopal 
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revenues. However, a Bishop’s influence is so great that his relations 
are at least indirectly benefited by bis position. 

The Patriarch has the sole authority in the election and consecration 
of Bishops, but he is to have the advice and consent of the Bishops. 'The 
ancient Eastern custom of consulting the wishes of the people is kept up, 
and to this end agents are sent to all the Priests and chief men of the 
diocese. According to the Canons the nomination may be either by the 
Patriarch or by the people. The candidate should be of good character, 
born in wedlock, learned, and qualified. for the duties of the office ; he 
must have been six months in Priests’ orders, and should not be less than 
thirty years of age. The Patriarch usually consecrates the Bishop-elect, 
but upon necessity he may delegate the duty to three other Bishops. A 
Bishop must reside in his own diocese, and may not perform his Episcopal 
functions in the See of another without his permission. He may exercise 
discipline upon his people and clergy ; but after the accused has received 
his sentence in the Episcopal Court he may appeal to the Patriarch. 
Great gentleness and charity are enjoined upon the Bishops in the exer- 
cise of their judicial functions. 

The Maronite Canons recognise several grades of Priests below the 


Bishop. The Chorepiscopus (Arabic, (gs .N{ Ws yh) is described as a 
Priest appointed over districts in which he has the general charge of 
clergy and people. He may wear the mitre and carry two crosses, and he 
may ordain readers, exorcists, &c. The Archipresbyter exercises the 


same functions in a city, taking precedence of the Chorepiscopus. Each 
Bishop may have one Periodeuta (Arabic: Berdote, bo ), who is to tour 


among the villages of the diocese examining the general condition of 
churches and monasteries He has no fixed seat. He may not wear the 
mitre, and can carry but one cross. With the Chorepiscopus he shares 
the power of consecrating baptisteries and of dedicating altars. j 

So much for the Canons. Of these grades of the Priestly office I can 
find but little trace. Even the names are unknown to some of the people. 
In each district the Bishop has an agent, appointed for a time for facilita- 
ting business, but with no such privileges as the Chorepiscopus. In 
Alexandria, and I believe in other places at a distance from an Episcopal 
Seat, the local head of the Maronites is called Berdote, but he is not the 
itinerant Periodeuta of the Canons. On great occasions he may wear the 
mitre and carry the staff. He is also permitted to confirm. He is respon- 
sible to the Patriarch directly. Owing to difficulties in the last Episcopal 
election in Aleppo, a Priest with the title of Berdote is discharging a 
Bishop’s functions to-day. I have been told that the title was once con- 
ferred as a mark of honour upon a Priest of Tripoli. 

‘The Maronite priests may be classed under two different heads—the 
parish priests and the priests who are also monks. There is also a large 
body of priests without charge, who serve as teachers in the colleges, or 
as secretaries. The parish priest does not differ much from his flock save 
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in dress and in the respect due to his office. He may not marry after 
ordination, but a married man may be ordained, though he cannot take a 
second wife.! He wears a long cassock, usually black, with a girdle, and, 
when out of doors, an ample black cloak. His head-dress is a round, 
stiff, quilted turban, wound about with dark blue cloth. This old Syrian 
head-dress is going out of fashion as it is heavy, and a cylindrical black 
cap, or even a red fez with black turban, is often seen instead. The 
priest is usually a man of some means; he owns a house, he has vine- 
yards and fields to care for, and sometimes he engages in temporary 
business, though this is not approved by his flock. The people usually 
prefer a priest from their own village. In the town of Hammana, where 
I write, the families are divided into three groups, each of which has a 
church and one or more priests from their own number. Thus the priest 
has a certain family dignity, and the backing of his relatives. The 
Maronite priests are better educated than any others in Syria, perhaps 
with the exception of the Greek Catholics. Their morals are said to be 
higher than the average morals of the people. In former times the 
authority of the village priest was great, and he could often control 
the conduct of his parishioners; but the people are rapidly growing 
independent of such control, though it is still strong in some regions. 
Terror of being placed under the ban of the Church, formerly so strong, 
has greatly decreased. Force of character and personal goodness make 
themselves felt, now as ever. The village priest here assures me that 
there is a growing tendency to ordain unmarried men, and to appoint 
strangers over the parishes, whose minds, unburdened with temporal 
affairs, may be free to attend to the spiritual needs of the people. In 
this we may trace the growing influence of Rome and the Jesuits. 

Each priest is to say Mass once a day, and once only. The ordinary 
price of a Mass is 3 piastres. The priest may get the price of his Masses 
from the people, from his Bishop, or from any source. When a Mass or 
set of Masses are said he gives a receipt. The price of hundreds of Masses 
are sent yearly from Europe, and are distributed among the priests, 
giving rise to a good deal of business. For example, a priest wishing to 
buy a kook from the Jesuits, may agree to say so many Masses for it. In 
one case a number of Masses, paid for in Europe at 5 piastres a Mass, 
were to be said by the priest for the ordinary price of 3 piastres, the 
difference goimg to the village school-teacher. A man who wishes to 
send his son to the Bishop’s school may agree to furnish the price of 
a certain number of Masses to different priests, from whom he takes 
a receipt when the Masses are said. This receipt he sends to the school. 

The priest has no regular salary, but his’ people make him yearly 
contributions of money, wood, grain, or produce. The fees for marriages, 
baptisms, funerals, churching of women, and the purification of their 
houses after confinement mount up to a fair sum in the course of the 
year. Some small villages have no regular prenb but are supplied from 
a neighbouring convent. 


‘ Marriage used often immediately to precede ordination. 
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The churches are of hewn stone, and are usually more solidly built 
than the houses of the villages. They are simple, oblong structures, with 
flat roofs, ighted by small windows high up, and with a door in the 
north, and sometimes in the south, for the men, and one on the west for 
the women. The only pretence towards architectural effect is found 
in the belfries; the material used is white or yellow stone; the open 
work is sometimes graceful, with slight pillars and a dome and cross. 
‘n one case the dome has four chalices at four corners. Over the 
principal entrance may be found an iscription, with date and rude 
carvings of chalices and crosses. Some of the more modern villages have 
tiled roofs and large windows. A fine Cathedral church is building now 
in Beirfit. 

The interiors are usually vaulted and whitewashed. <A latticed screen 
divides the church about two-thirds the way down into the parts for men 
and women. ‘The latter have also sometimes a gallery. High pulpits are 
found, but sometimes with the stair missing, which may be taken as 
a commentary upon the use put to them. The great wooden or stone 
screen peculiar to the Eastern churches, shutting off the chancel, is 
not found among the Maronites. In its place are the ordinary altar 
rails. There are usually three altars, with pictures above them, the 
picture of the patron Saint hanging over the high altar. The pictures 
are mostly modern, in the Italian style and usually in very poor art. 
The stations of the Cross are, I believe, a recent innovation. The 
rich, dark colouring which characterises the crudely drawn Byzantine 
pictures is missing. The service books are to be found in two desks 
outside the altar rails. The altars have a rich, if somewhat tawdry, 
decoration. During hours of service the people preserve silence and 
a reverent demeanour, the men removing their caps at certain times. 

In some churches near the door may be observed a framed sheet with 
asmall bag hanging underneath. On one such sheet I found a list of 
eighty-four classes of the dead to be prayed for: spiritual fathers ; 
secular teachers; those who in this life adorned themselves with fine 
clothing ; former priests of the village ; those who were jealous; those 
who did not fulfil their oaths; those who held Saint Joseph in honour, 
etc. In the bag were eighty-four numbered lots; anyone leaving the 
church may draw a lot, and say a pater or a salve in behalf of the 
corresponding class of persons in the list. 

If the parish is large and there is but one church, several priests 
of equal authority may officiate in the same church, with a division 
of the parish work. In such cases they say Mass, one after the other. 
In visiting the Maronite villages one notices the interest and pride 
taken in the churches by the laymen, who are constant worshippers 
not only on Sunday and Feast days, but often on a week day, at the 
morning Mass or at vespers. In this respect districts differ, but I 
was particularly struck with it at B’sherreh. In Hammana there 
are two offshoots from the parent church. The last church was built 
recently, and gives a good illustration of the zeal of the people. 
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Permission being obtained from the Bishop, who gave some assistance, 
the two or three families who were departing taxed themselves in 
money and work for the new enterprise. The men and boys brought 
up stones from the quarry, and men, women, and children carried 
down the tiles for the roof from a station on the Damascus carriage 
road. Certain contributions were made by the other villages, and there 
was a division of the church furnishings between the parent church 
and the new one. Each church has its lay wa/eel or steward, appointed 
by the Bishop, with whom he is to make a yearly account of the church 
lands, income, and expenditure. 

The oldest churches which I have seen are those in Bsherreh and 
Ehden. In Ghosta, a former centre of the Khazins, there are three 
fairly old churches, the most ancient dating back 300 years. Mar 
Yusif, a later construction, occupies a commanding position on a steep 
hillside, and is visible far out at sea. We read on the walls inside a 
queer Latin inscription, which connects this high-perched Lebanon 
church with a brilliant civilisation—“ Ex-Ludovigi XV. Galliarum Regis 
Munifigentia Edifigium hoe erectum est, 1769.” On a side altar there 
is a glass case containing a minute skull, small bones, and a receptacle 
holding clotted blood, relics of Mar Monsur or Ignatius, brought 
from Rome by the Patriarch Yusif Istafan. He and two Bishops have 
their tombs in vaults in the thick walls, where they were placed in a 
sitting posture. 

Almost every Maronite village has its primary school, in which 
Arabic reading and writing and a little Syriac are taught. But few are 
supported by the villagers themselves. Protestant schools have had a 
stimulating effect upon Roman Catholic orders. The Jesuits have many 
free schools throughout the Lebanon, and have erected buildings. In the 
purely Maronite districts there are very few Protestant schools. In these 
village schools are to be found boys up to the age of 12 or 13, after which 
they must leave school for work. We have spoken of the colleges of 
Bishop Dibs, and of the Bishop of Cyprus in the Lebanon, but these are 
planned upon foreign models and cannot be called characteristically 
Maronite. In these schools, with those of the Jesuits at Beirit and 
the Lazarists at ’Antura, several hundreds of Maronite youths are 
receiving a higher education. At the Jesuits’ and at the College of 
Dibs there are theological departments. 

A purely Maronite institution is "Ain Warka, the chief theological 
college, the others being at Rumiyeh, Reiffin, and Mar ’Abda. Itis most 
picturesquely and appropriately situated inan amphitheatre of steep hills, 
rounding high in the rear and making a great V-shaped opening—pines on 
the one incline, oaks on the other, filled by the blue of the sea, which though 
very near is hundreds of feet below. On one side a curious perpendicular 
structure of rock crops out, on which obvious foundation houses are 
perched one above the other, cottages of the peasant-partners of the 
school. The sheer hillsides are terraced, and planted with mulberries. 
Tn the bosom of the great recess stands a small group of gigantic pines— 
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graceful, stately. Above the terraces the white limestone of the mountain 
walls are embossed with small oaks, On one side of the amphitheatre 
stands the school, an aggregation of solid, square buildings, well grouped. 
The doorway of the church is surrounded by rich carving in geometrical 
figures. The building was formerly a nunnery, but was changed into a 
school in 1788 by a Bishop of the House of Istafan. The interior of the 
church is handsome, with good carving in the three arches on the east 
wall. We were showna rich collection of robes, &c. The library is not 
large. <A long staircase ascends to the arcaded quadrangle occupied by 
the school. At one end is the school-room, where we found twenty-three 
boys, from’ the age of 8 to 13, seated at desks. They were dressed in 
black robes (the “ghumbaz”), folding over in front and fastened by a 
scarlet girdle, with a red fez and thin black turban. Each boy has 
a separate room, furnished with a little iron bedstead. When the class 
begins to study philosophy each lad studies in his own room, a chair and 
table being added. They play in the quadrangle, but twice a week go for 
a walk, and once a month for an excursion. Cooked food is served every 
day, but they are given meat only twice a week. The President is from 
the House of Istafan. The course lasts for ten or twelve years, and only 
one class is instructed at a time. The class, that entered this last year, 
for the next three years will study Syriac ; for the three years following, 
Arabic; then during the remainder of their time, I believe, Latin, 
philosophy, and theology. When they are graduated, and not till then, a 
new class will be taken. It is curious to find French excluded from the 
school, and Italian taught in its place. The Preceptor, a graduate of the 
school, told me that the reason for this lies in the close connection of the 
school with Rome. The school is endowed (though it was recently closed 
for some time that the funds might accumulate), and the Patriarch may 
send free to each class four boys ; each Bishop may appoint two, and the 
House of Istafan two. For other lads the fee is 1,500 piastres a year. To 
my notice of ’Ain Warka I am pleased to add that I have been twice 
entertained at the school with cordial hospitality. 

It will be seen that the number of thoroughly trained priests must 
be small relatively to the number of parishes, as the theological schools 
take on a class only once in so many years. Bishops differ in the care 
exercised in choosing candidates for consecration. In some cases a man 
may be made a priest after a few months’ notice. Preaching by the 
parish priest is rare, 

In a hollow of the hills, near to’Ain Warka, nestles the Convent of 
Missioners, called Deir-el-Krém, with a Bishop at its head. At various 
times, but especially during Lent, these priests go from village to village, 
by twos, making a visitation of eight days, beginning with a Sunday. 
They hold three services daily, with preaching on various subjects. An 
American Missionary tells me that he attended several of these services ; 
he found the discourses to be mainly on practical themes, and of an 
excellent spirit. The people attend in Jarge numbers. Many who have 
not confessed for years confess to these Priests, who are said to be armed 
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with especial absolving power from the Pope. Silence is said to be 
enjoined on the people during the week. I saw two or three Missioners 
at their services in’Akura. As a special mark, they have a small red 
cross on the top of the cap. 


UE 
Tue MoNnaAstERIES. 


Among the chief features of a Lebanon landscape, from almost any 
point of view, are the monasteries. Not only are these very numerous, 
but they almost invariably have been placed in some bold and striking 
position. They dominate the landscape. Perched upon a lofty ridge, 
crowning some conical hill or jutting out from the steep mountain-side, 
upon a huge rock foundation-—their physical prominence is typical of 
their social and religious importance in the Lebanon They are thickest 
in the region about the Dog River, where we find conventual establish- 
ments of the Maronites, Greek Catholics, Syriac Catholics, and Armenian 
Catholics. The Missionary College of Bzummar, belonging to the latter 
has for its head a most intelligent man, who, regretting the absence of 
forests in his Lebanon, due to the ravages of charcoal burners and of 
goats, is carefully cultivating a noble oak grove among the fantastic rocks 
where his conveut stands. 

The three congregations of Maronite monks all belong to the Order 
of St. Antony, and were originally one. The first division had its 
origin in the year 1700, when a certain Bishop Gabriel of Belluni sent a 
number of Priests from the Convent of the Virgin of Tamish to inhabit 
the Convent of Mar Isha’ya (Isaiah) which he had built on the summit 
of a hillin Brummana about three hours from Beirfit, overlooking the 
sea, which is 2,500 feet almost directly below it. Soon after Patriarchal 
permission was given these monks to establish a new order, or sub-order 
of the monks of St. Antony, under the name of the monks of St. Isha’ya. 
Later their special book of rules was confirmed at Rome by Pope 
Clement XII. The Order has now twenty establishments. The remain- 
ing monks continued under the name of the monks of Mount Lebanon, but 
were divided again into two Orders—the Aleppine and the Lebanese. I 
have not found the exact date of this division, but it was later than 1736, 
as the Council does not mention the Aleppines. There is a legend, which 
I give for what it may be worth, that about 150 years ago there arose 
jealousy at Deir Tamish between the city monks from Aleppo, who were 
well-fed and lazy, and the Lebanon monks, who complained that after a 
hard day’s work in the fields they were not given enough to eat. One 
day a priest of the Lebanon party returned to the convent to find his 
pet lamb killed and eaten by the monks from Aleppo. Such a disturb- 
ance followed that the Patriarch made a division of monks and convents 
that has lasted to this day. The two divisions go by the names of 
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Halabiyeh and Libnaniyeh, or Beladiyeh, or the monks of Qozhayya, 
from their chief convent. 

A Maronite friend has furnished me with a list of 120 names, which 
he claims to contain all the Maronite conventual establishments. Fifty 
of these belong to the Beladiyeh or Libnaniyeh. My friend says that 
ten years ago the Abbot-General of this Order told him that its monks 
numbered 1,500; I am inclined to regard this as an over estimate, for 
while perhaps a dozen convents contain from 30 to 100 monks each, 
many have much smaller numbers, while several on the list are mere 
houses where a single priest or monk represents the Order, as in Beirfit or 
Baalbec ; or as in the miserable village of Mruj, too poor to support a 
parish priest, where a monk-priest lives in a room belonging to a 
neighbouring convent, and ministers to the people. In Hammana there 
is a house with a chapel, called a school, where a priest and monk 
look after some lands belonging to the Order. The Order has two 
nunneries. 

The Halabiyeh have 14 establishments, and the monks of Isha’ya, 
20. Each of these three Orders has its Abbot-General and Directors, 
and holds a triennial Council, which in the case of the Beladiyeh, is 
opened and closed by the Pope’s Legate, and in the other cases by the 
Patriarch. The 36 establishments on the list do not belong to the three 
Orders (their monks, however, come from the Orders), but are under the 
direct control of the Patriarch or Bishops. They include the episcopal 
seats, various schools, and 15 nunneries. Many were built by the noble 
house of Khazin and other families, who claim certain privileges, as the 
appointiug of priests or directors from among themselves, and care for 
their poor. The list also includes the two convents of the ’Abbad or 
servants who wear a peculiar conical cap, and, it is said, go as servants 
to the nunneries. 

The convents have large properties. From one-seventh to one-sixth 
of the land in the Lebanon belongs to the monasteries of the various 
churches, and more than four-fifths of this property is Maronite. The 
revenues are largely spent in building, and in buying more land. The yearly 
revenue of Deir-el-Na’meh, near the mouth of the Damin, is said to be 
between £1,600 and £2,000. ‘The heads of convents are strictly forbidden 
to enrich their relatives, but they are often accused of it by the people, 
who entertain a low opinion of the general morality of the monks, an 
opinion which an observer would concur with, judging from their general 
appearance, though gentle, pious individuals may be found among them. 
The nuns, on the contrary, bear an excellent reputation for virtue. The 
conventual lands are worked by peasant partners, who share in the 
profits, and in some cases work for wages. Convents under the patronage 
of a Saint with a reputation for effecting miraculous cures have an 
especial source of revenue in the gifts of grateful visitors. 

The most interesting monasteries are to be found in or near the gorge 
of the Qadisha, or Sacred River. Around the plateau of the cedars 
the mountains sweep in a splendid amphitheatre ; the plateau comes 
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abruptly to an end in a precipice, in the face of which a cavern sends 
forth a stream, falling over in a series of cascades, and soon entering the 
deep canyon which, in the course of ages, itself has formed. In some 
parts this canyon is 1,600 feet deep, but one can call across it to a friend 
on the other side. At the bottom foams the Qadisha, and a rich vegeta- 
tion climbs the terraces to the foot of the massive limestone cliffs which 
form the walls of the valley. In the early Christian ages Anchorites 
inhabited the caves in the Sacred Valley, many of which can be traced 
to-day. It may be supposed that later these hermits formed com- 
munities, giving rise to the monasteries which we still find in this wild 
gorge. This region contains the large Maronite towns of Ehden, Hasrin, 
Bsherreh, Hadeth, &c., &e. 

Near the head of the valley, where it is somewhat more open than 
further down, hiding itself under the cliffs, indeed built partly in a 
cavern, is the ancient convent of Mar Elisha’. On entering and ascend- 
ing some dark, winding stone steps we found it difficult to distinguish 
between the natural and artificial, between hewn stone and the wall of 
the mountain. We were entertained hospitably by the Abbot in a broad 
window leading off the corridor. One monk used a quaint euphemism 
in the phrase, “I pray in the food,” by which he meant to tell us he was 
cook. Mar Elisha’ has 25 monks. We were surprised to hear that 
until within 50 years, some Franciscans lived in the same convent. These 
have since built a convent for themselves further up the mountain. 
Near Shweir there is a double convent of Mar Elias, which from a 
distance appears one, where the Maronites and Greeks, who regard each 
other as heretics, live side by side in harmony. Two parish churches, 
also Greek and Maronite respectively, with a wall in common, occupy 
the same site in the village of Deir el Harf in the Metn. 

At Mar Elisha’ the cells are small and dark, the corridors low, and 
the whole building has an ancient and musty odour ; but the monks 
have recently built a fine new convent on the edge of the opposite cliff, 
for a more comfortable winter residence. 

The convent at Bdiman, a few miles further down along the cliff, 
has been of recent years occupied by the Patriarchs who find that 
Qannubin is an inconvenient place, even for spending the summer. From 
Bdiman to the bottom of the Qadisha valley a mule path zig-zags down 
aside gorge. The road is very steep, with sharp turnings, which make 
anyone not possessing the strongest nerves to shudder, but with the 
exception of a few places it is not stony. We rode to the bottom, 
crossed a narrow bridge over the torrent, foaming below over rounded 
boulders, and rode up the opposite valley-wall till we reached the gardens 
of the convent 300 feet above the stream. The simple stone buildings, 
placed at different angles to each other, which form the convent of 
Qannubin, crouch under the limestone cliffs, The chapel, which is built 
into a cave, opens on to an irregular court-yard surrounded by rooms, 
some quite modern, some of great antiquity. Tradition says that the 
convent was built by the Emperor Theodosius in the 4th century. A 
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small room, at present unused, is pointed out as the ancient chapel. The 
present chapel is a vaulted room, once covered with frescoes. The priest 
told me with some pride that as it was soiled he had white-washed it 
over, except above the altar. There the fresco represents a company of 
kneeling Patriarchs, with a number of violin-bearing cherubs over their 
heads. This is the only fresco I have observed in a Maronite Church. 
The Jacobite Church at Sudud has a vaulted roof elaborately frescoed. 
We visited the granary and the wine-cellar, where we found some fine 
old jars, 3 or 4 feet high. The priest, and a lay brother are the only 
inhabitants. The steep hillsides around and below the convent are 
steeply terraced and richly planted with vines, fig trees, walnuts, oaks, 
and olives. The convent is dedicated to the Virgin. It was here that 
As’ad Shidiaq, the Protestant martyr, met his death. 

Near the convent is the chapel of St. Marina, who is said to work 
cures. [ give her tradition as obtained from various people.1 Marina 
was a maid who desired to lead a holy life, and who, in disguise of a 
youth, presented herself at Qannubin as a novice. In due time she 
became a monk under the name of Marinus. While she was conducting 
business in a village, a girl fell in love with the supposed monk and made 
proposals which were rejected. Later this girl bore a child by some 
lover, and bringing it to Q@annubin, declared that the monk Marinus was 
its father. When thus charged, Marinus meekly bowed the head and 
said : “Sar,” which means, “ What is done, is done.” As a consequence, 
he (or she) was turned out of the convent. The girl-monk took refuge 
in a neighbouring cavern, where she gave suck to the boy. Some months 
or years after the convent bell was heard to toll. As no one was ringing 
it, the movks were alarmed and searched for the cause of this miracle. 
In the cave they found the dead body of the expelled monk, with the 
child at the breast. In the hand was a paper which read, “Let an old 
man undress me.” Thus her innocence was established, her true sex 
revealed, and she became a Saint. It is added that the boy became a 
monk, and later was made Superior of Qannubin. 

A few miles below Qannubin a smaller side-gorge enters the Qadisha 
Valley. The best approach is from Ehden, which lies on the hills above. 
The rough and tortuous path in one place passes between two crags, 
joined above by an arch surmounted by a cross. Above the road are 
awful, jagged precipices of limestone, and the opposite side of the gorge 
is of hardly less terrifying effect. Under the eternal frown of those 
mountain walls stands the famous Convent of Qozhayya. The present 
monastery was built in 1732, and is the richest, I believe, in the Lebanon, 
containing 100 monks. Churchill describes the church as being in a 
subterraneous cave, but the present church is large and airy, with an 
elaborately carved fagade. The reception room is ample. 

The convent contains a printing press, whence Syriac and Arabic 
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books have been issued. But the interest of the place centres in a cave 
which pierces far into the mountain above. The opening is small, and 
guarded by a stout door. Within, the cave widens and slopes upwards 
and inwards. We could look in for perhaps 50 yards and then all was 
lost in darkness. The legend runs that St. Antony once came from 
Egypt to visit the hermits of this region and slept in the cave. The full 
name of the convent is Mar Antonius Qozhayya, which is erroneously 


derived from Kanz el hayyat (saad (pS) treasure of life. 


To this convent and cave are brought the insane that St. Antony may 
drive out the evil spirit. Moslems, Druzes, and members of the various 
Christian sects visit the place, but especially in the spring “when the 
blood runs full,” so a priest of the place told me. The convent has a 
wide-reaching fame, which adds much to its revenues. 

The priest told me that sometimes the patients are cured by simply 
passing under the arch and cross, mentioned above ; others, when they 
enter the conventual precincts ; and still others in the church, where a 
priest exorcises the evil spirit by adjuring him in the name of God and 
beating the patients on the head, sometimes with a shoe. If the evil 
spirit will not come out of the man he is taken into the cave, and an 
iron collar is fastened around his neck, and if violent he is further 
chained. Several madmen may be chained in the cave at the same time. 
The priest in charge visits the cave occasionally, giving the patients to 
drink of the holy water which drops from the roof, but feeding them 
very little. The cure is effected when the patient is found without the 
iron collar; its removal is said to be the work of St. Antony, whose 
appearance is sometimes described by the patients. 

The crazed wretches may remain in the horrible place anywhere 
from one day to two weeks. If no cure is affected it is concluded that the 
man has no devil to be exorcised, but has a disease of the brain, for 
which the place professes no cure. The priest told a ghastly story of 
two desperate madmen who with great difficulty were chained in the 
cave ; the door was locked upon them ; but when next day the cave was 
opened, the chains were lying on the ground and no trace was found of 
the maniacs, who have not been heard of to this day. It would be 
interesting to pass some time at Qozhayya and to follow up the people, 
in whose mental condition the place, with its circumstances, undoubtedly 
effects some change. 

While on this subject I may mention that belief in diabolical posses- 
sion is strong, and the exorcist is a recognised functionary in the 
Maronite Church. Not alone in Qozhayya, but in the village churches, 
devils are said to be cast out. Many stories are told, with ludicrous 
remarks, of the evil spirit, who may mock the priest, saying, “Get out 
of my sight, you and your cross ;” or may call out to the crowd, pro- 
posing to enter into this one or that one, who promptly turns and 
runs, In one case it is said that the priest beat a girl on the head with 
his shoe for two hours before a very impudent spirit came out of her, 
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but at length the picture of St. Antony floated of itself from the altar 
and touched her lips, whereupon the devil left her, and she asked for 
food, which she had not touched for two weeks. 

Bkerke, the winter residence of the Patriarch in the Kesrawan, has a 
curious history. Churchill! quotes Volney’s story of Hindtyi, which 
is as romantic as it is horrible. According to Volney, about the middle 
of the 18th century, a Maronite girl acquired the reputation of a hermit 
and of a worker of miracles. She had many followers, from whom she 
collected money enough to build the double convent of Bkerke for monks 
and nuns, which was for a time under the general direction of the 
Patriarch.” For 20 years this Hindtyi was the real director of the two 
establishments, which seemed very prosperous, except that a large 
number of deaths occurred. Finally, a traveller happening to sleep on 
the ground outside the convent had his suspicions aroused by a secret 
burial at midnight, three monks and two men bearing a long white 
bundle to a piece of ground full of stones and rubbish. He reported the 
matter to a man in Beirfit who had two daughters in the convent, to 
which he at once repaired and asked to see his children. When his 
request was refused he brought the affair before the Emir Yusif Shehaab, 
at the seat of Government. The convent and grounds were searched ; 
the eldest daughter was found almost dead within, while the body of the 
younger had been buried in the rubbish. Hindiyi was seized, but in her 
turn prosecuted the Patriarch. In 1766 the affair was referred to the 
Propaganda at Rome, and “infamous scenes of debauchery and horrid 
cruelties were discovered.” It was proved that Hindiyi had procured the 
death of nuns to get hold of their property. This extraordinary woman 
consecrated the host and pretended to fall into heavenly ecstasies. So 
much for Volney’s account. The people tell many legends of her. Her 
name is said to arise from her nocturnal visits to India, where she was 
borne by spirits. She confined the nuns in horrible dungeons. She used 
to be carried up in the air by devils. When the Bishop wished to prove 
her wickedness he sent a priest to say Mass for her, who purposely gave 
her a piece of unconsecrated wafer. Hindtyi, after partaking of it, 
declared that never before had she been so filled with holy influences, 
that this was the most heavenly morsel—which was taken as proof positive 
that she was an impostor. She was shut up in various convents, but 
Volney says that she always retained a party in her favour, and was 
believed in by some to his day. One legend has it that she died re- 
pentant. 

The more modern monasteries are solid structures, built in quad- 
rangles, with covered corridors, ample cells, lofty chapels, and red-tiled 
roofs. Visitors are received with hospitality. 

The monastic rules differ but little in the three orders. In a letter 
dated in 1732, Clement XII, confirming the regulations and laws of the 
Lebanon monks, refers to the ancient institution of Oriental monks 
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founded by St. Antony, and spread in Egypt, Syria, and all the East by 
his disciples. The gathering of some of the Lebanon monasteries into a 
congregation with an Abbot-General had its origin in Elisha’. From 
other sources I have heard that the scholar Germanus Farhat, with two 
other brothers, when a monk in his monastery, organised the ancient 
rules into a constitution. The Pope says that these rules have been 
sacredly preserved in the monasteries of the Orient, and have never been 
disapproved by Rome, as nothing can be found in them contrary to piety 
and the Orthodox faith, but that to avoid calumny it is better that they 
should have a confirmation from Rome. This was obtained by the 
Abbot-General, who visited the city for the purpose. 

The monks of Mar Isha’ya also received Papal confirmation of their 
rules, which were later printed at Rome. Of this book I propose to give 
a brief analysis. It must be said that it contains the ideal of the 
monastic life ; how far the real daily life falls short of the ideal can be 
known only to one who has lived long in a convent. Many particulars 
are mentioned by the people in which the monks disregard their rules. 
In many cases the monks are recruited from the lazy and from those who 
have some prudent reason for seeking the seclusion of a monastery, 
though some novices enter from religious motives. The Superiors are 
much taken up with directing the wordly affairs of their convents, and 
are often lax. With this caveat I give the rules, some of which will be 
found to contain much excellence. 

First, the vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty are considered. 
A monk must hold his Superior in the place of Jesus Christ, and must 
obey him in everything except in sin. He must love him in his heart and 
show his love by his acts. He must do nothing without his permission, 
nor criticise his administration. He must tell him everything he thinks 
or does. He must not teach, preach, comment, send or receive letters, 
accept a trust, lend or borrow, give or ask alms without his Superior’s 
permission, 

A monk is expected to subdue his senses in every way. No woman 
may enter the monastery. 

He must hold no personal property or own anything. The property 
of his relatives should be to him as the property of strangers. (This 
rule has apparently been relaxed by this congregation. Iam told that a 
monk of St. Isha’ya may now manage a small property of his own with 
permission of the Abbot, provided that he does not enrich his relations, 
and that at his death everything goes to the convent.) 

The monk must not ask for promotion but should seek the advance- 
ment of others. He is urged to show especial respect to those who do 
not respect bim, to avoid judging others, as well as any word which may 
give pain or arouse suspicion. He is to purify himself from ambition 
lest jealousy, the destroyer of love, enter his breast. He is not to give 
way to anger in the time of his trial, but must overcome by patience. 

In dress the monks must use only dark colours. The robe is to be of 
wool, and near the left shoulder is to be embroidered in blue a scroll or 
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staff, the sign of the Order. The novices are to wear a hair-rope, and 
the monks a narrow girdle. In sleep no garment below the girdle is to 
be taken off. The bed is to be that of a poor man. 

Each monk must occupy his cell alone, nor can he enter the cell of 
another without permission. All the cells are to be opened by one key. 
A monk may not travel alone, but must ask a companion of the Superior, 
whom he must inform of his route. When in another convent he is to 
be subject to its Superior. The monks are to eat but twice a day, and 
then in silence. No meat is to be taken except in case of sickness and 
by the Superior’s permission. (Indulgence has, however, been granted 
the monks of St. Isha’ya to eat meat Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays. The Beladiyeh also have a yearly Papal indulgence to eat 
meat. All now smoke and drink wine.) 

Work is enjoined upon all. A monk may not vary his work with- 
out permission. Silence is always recommended, but is required 
between the second and third times of prayer, at table, and in church. 
Much siJent prayer is recommended, but those who are wearied with 
much labour are excused. Oral prayer is necessary at the seven fixed 
times: 1. Evening prayer. 2. Sittar, or before bedtime. 3. Midnight. 
4, Dawn. 5. Third hour of the day. 6. Sixth hour. 7. Ninth hour. 
On Wednesdays, Saturdays, and on the Feasts of the Virgin, the Litany 
of Mary must be said. Psalm li. is to be repeated five times on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and on other days the Pater and the Salutation 
of Mary five times. Confession must be made at least once a week. The 
monks should always be ready for communion in deed and desire. They 
must commune on Sundays and on the Great Feasts, unless too many of 
these occur in one week, when, out of respect to the Sacrament, the 
Superior advises the monks to abstain. When in sickness a monk must 
thank God more than when in health. Mortification of the flesh is not 
to be carried too far. 

The novitiate is to last one year (with the Beladiyeh it is two), and 
the novices must be tried in a convent where there are monks observing 
the rules.!. Except by especial indulgence a novice may not be under 16 
or over 45 years. He must be orthodox in the faith; if born among 
schismatics he cannot be accepted without the permission of the General. 
If he has committed gross sin he must show genuine repentance. He 
must be unmarried ; or, if married, he must obtain permission of his 
wife, from whom he has been separated, before the priests. If a parish 
priest, he must give up his charge with Episcopal sanction. He must 
not be diseased, or crazy, or half-witted. Any Superior of a convent who 
receives a novice with any one of these disqualifications is to be degraded 
from office for three years. 

For eight days after his acceptance the novice is left in a solitary 


1 The Legate has recently ordered that candidates for the Order of the 
Beladiyeh should all be tried in Deir el Na’meh. The number of Novices is 
said to have fallen off in consequence of this limitation. 
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place, dressed in the clothes in which he came, to think over the monastic 
life. He is then robed in the clothes of a novice. His own clothes are 
carefully preserved. After his vow he cannot claim these, but within an 
hour of it he may dispose of them as he wishes. Any gifts he makes to 
the convent must be presented openly before all the brothers. A vote 
relative to his acceptance is cast by the monks at the end of the sixth, 
ninth and twelfth month ; the first two votes appear only to serve as 
indications, the last vote alone being determinative. If chosen, he is 
given three days to decide whether he will take the vows or not. If 
he decides to vow, he is taken to the church, with at least two monks, 
before the Superior, who is seated at the altar. The formula is as 
follows: “1, N., vow before God Omnipotent, and the Abbot-General, the 
most reverend M., and his successors after him, to observe obedience, 
chastity, and voluntary poverty till death, according to our institutions 
and rules. And I also vow on my soul that I will not desire, wish, or 
accept, either by my own means or by means of others, any rank, be it of 
our Order or of others, except by the command of the Superiors.” 

On entering the convent the novice is to make a confession covering 
his whole past life. He is to confess and commune once a week, and make 
an especial confession at least twice a year. Ifa priest, he may say Mass. 
In the presence of his Superior and teacher he must keep silence, nor can 
he speak to outsiders save in the presence of a monk. If the Superior or 
a priest pass by, he must rise with arms folded and stand, looking at the 
ground till he has passed. If rebuked he must kneel at once, nor offer 
any excuse till it be asked for. For half an hour a day a teacher is 
to explain the rules of the monks, the catechism, and the order of oral 
and silent prayer. If the novices cannot read, they must learn by rote. 
At table the novices take an inferior position. 

The Superior is to choose with great care the monks who are to be 
consecrated as priests. Candidates for the priesthood are to be carefully 
instructed, even on days when there is no labour, for the teaching is 
sacred. Priests must keep all the rules. They are forbidden to serve 
the parishes or confess outsiders, unless invited by the Bishop. No monk 
may own or read a book without the Superior’s permission. 

In every convent there should be a schedule designating the hours for 
rising, sleeping, meals, and prayers, and assigning the manual labour. 
Strangers are not to eat with the monks in the refectory, or, if eating 
there, take their meals before or after the brothers. A monk going out 
of the convent must have a companion ; he is to avoid the travelled ways, 
shops, and markets ; he should not cultivate the friendship of Government 
ofthicials. 

No new convent can be founded without permission of the Patriarch 
and the Bishop of the diocese. Superiors may not sell endowed land, or 
run the convent into debt. If a monk .receives an inheritance it goes 
entirely to the convent, but the use of part of it, such as books, may 
be reserved to him, provided it does not create jealousy. The endowed 
property of one convent cannot be transferred to another, but the General 
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Superior may use the revenues from gifts and the labour of monks for 
poorer convents. He may also for good cause transfer monks from one 
convent to another. (I am told that monks often follow a popular 
Superior from monastery to monastery. ) 

A long section is devoted to the obedience due to the Patriarch, who 
is to be regarded as a father and consulted on all essential points. The 
next speaks of the value of unburdening the conscience to the Superior, 
an act not identical with confession, but voluntary. The Superior may 
not act on knowledge thus acquired. He is to put searching questions, 
as—Is the monk content with his state? Does he keep the rule? Does 
he love to pray ? 

On the 17th of January occurs the Feast of St. Antony, when a 
solemn service is held, at which the monks renew their vows, the 
Superior first standing forth and repeating the formula in a loud 
voice. When a monk is very ill he must confess and commune. In 
the special room for the sick there is an altar, with a consecrated wafer 
always upon it. On the death of a monk, every priest in every convent is 
to say a Mass for his soul. When the Pope or Patriarch dies, a funeral 
service is held in every convent. Monks are to be buried in the convent 
cemetery in their clothes. (I am told that dead monks are carried to the 
church on a fleece, and then buried in a vault, but not put im a coffin.) 

Five years after taking the vows a monk may, if he wish, lead the life 
of a hermit, temporarily or permanently, in a cell at some distance. If 
among the hermits there is no priest they must attend the convent 
church, which at any rate they must visit at Easter and Christmas, when 
they may dine at the general table. The hermits are served with food 
and water by an especially appointed monk. They cultivate plots of 
ground ; the Superior is warned against letting monks take to the 
hermit’s life through laziness. (Hermits are actually found in certain 
parts of the Lebanon. They spend much time in prayer, sleep on the 
ground, wear iron girdle, and hair cloth shirt. Their Arabic name 
signifies prisoners. Some are said to mortify the appetite by gazing 
longingly at luscious grapes, of which they deny themselves the taste.) 

The Book of Rules treats at length of the duties of officials. At the 
General Council, convoked once in three years, is elected the Abbot- 
General. He has general charge of the Brotherhood; he may control 
the conduct of Superiors in their convents; the Superiors are to make 
accounts with him twice a year; he may not abolish a convent, but 
he may buy and sell property, if it is beneficial ; he may temporarily 
close a convent ; he may impose and remit punishments ; if necessary, he 
may suspend temporarily certain rules; by consulting the Patriarch, he 
may for cause convoke the General Council before the time; at the 
Council he has the casting vote; he may accept and reject novices ; 
he hears complaints against Superiors; he must appoint a deputy, who 
will take his place at death till a successor be elected ; in the churches 
of the Order he may bear the mitre and staff. He must visit in person or 
by deputy all the convents once a year; keep a list of the monks, and 
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inform himself of their conduct. He dwells in the convent chosen for 
him by the General Council, but does not displace its Superior. 

The Abbot-General is aided in his labours by four Directors, whom 
he is obliged to consult in some cases. There are also Local Superiors, 
having the convents of their districts in charge. 

The Heads of convents are elected once in three years by the Abbot- 
General and the Council of Directors. The Head is to choose at least 
three monks as advisers, who aid but cannot control him. The slightest 
details of the convent should be his care, even to keeping the gate-key 
after bed-time. He must see that no fire-arms, musical instruments, or 
bad books are admitted. Twice a year he must visit the convent 
properties, and once a month make an account with the steward who has 
charge of the revenues. After his secular duties are over he may preach 
and confess. He is urged to do menial services occasionally. 

The Steward should acquaint himself with all the property of the 
convent, lands, cattle, goats, &c. With the peasant shriké or partners he 
is to make monthly accounts. He is to receive the alms given to the 
convent. His temporal affairs do not excuse him from his spiritual 
duties. In his contact with the world he is urged to try to improve 
it. He must take care that the dependants are instructed to be good 
Christians. 

The appointed preachers are to learn by heart some portion of the 
Bible every day. They should read Church History, the Lives of the 
Saints, and Commentaries. They should not preach without preparation, 
but write their sermons and commit them to memory. They are to be 
peace-makers. 

The duties of the Confessor and Sacristan are described. The 
Librarian is to make a catalogue, if the books are numerous. He is to 
register the names of monks who draw books, with the date. No monk 
may draw a book without the Superior’s permission, nor an outsider 
without permission of Council. 

The Steward of the Sick is urged to attend to his duties with patience. 
He is to carry out the doctor’s orders ; to watch the stages of the disease ; 
to read good works to the patients ; to admit brothers to the sick room for 
spiritual converse, and to instruct the Sacristan to ring the bell when 
a monk dies. The funeral is to take place twenty-four hours later. 

The Porter is to keep the convent gate constantly closed. He is 
not to open the door until he decide from the window whether it be 
necessary. If a monk is called for the Superior must be consulted. 
Entrance of outsiders to the convent, and especially to the brother’s 
corridor, is not to be encouraged, unless they be men of position or 
distinguished clerics. Occasionally at night the Superior is to examine 
the doors, which are not to be opened then for any reason, except at his 
command. The Porter is to hand all letters to the Superior, who. will 
decide whether it will be best to deliver them to those addressed. "Women 
are to be briefly dismissed, or referred to the Sacristan, who may attend to 
their business outside the convent. (In twice visiting a convent of this 
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Order I have found the gate open, and was admitted freely to its different 
parts. These rules were framed when the Lebanon was the scene of 
constant wars among the feudal nobles.) 

The Steward of the Clothes is to care for those as for the garments of 
the poor of Jesus Christ. He is to mark the clothes of each monk, attend 
to the washing, and every Saturday night put clean clothes in each cell. 

The duties of the Steward of the Store-room and of the Cells are 
explained. The readers in the refectory are appointed to read to the 
monks while they eat. The Bible, Church History, the Lives of the 
Saints, and monastic works are to be used. 

The General Council of the monks of Mar Isha’ya is held once in 
three years in October, on the anniversary of the first Council of the 
Order. The Superior of the convent where the Council is held is to 
make all things ready beforehand. No one is to enter this convent until 
three days before the opening of the Council, except such as come from 
beyond the seas. The money for the expenses is collected by the various 
Superiors from the clergy and people. Besides the Abbot-General and 
the Directors with their deputies (if ex-Directors) all Heads of districts 
and of convents must be called to the Council, and have votes. All those 
who have formerly filled the office of !Abbot-General and of Director are 
to be present ; each Superior of a convent is to bring a companion, elected 
by its Council. 

The Council lasts seven days. During the first three days the general 
condition of the Brotherhood is examined and necessary changes or 
additions are made. Any one is free to make suggestions. During this 
time the Superiors make accounts with the Directors. On the fourth 
day the altar in the church is especially ornamented, and the solemn and 
secret business of electing the Abbot-General is entered upon. The 
retiring General presides. After chanting the Litany of Mary he delivers 
up his seal to the Directors, asking forgiveness for all faults, and proceeds 
to write his vote. The rest follow in order of rank. The votes are cast 
in a box, and then taken out and counted by the General, the Directors, 
and two monks. A majority of votes is necessary for election. The 
General-Elect is proclaimed by the retiring General, or, if the latter is 
re-elected, by the first Director. The election of Directors follows. 

During the remaining three days particular questions relating to the 
monks are examined, their propositions are judged, and their faults 
corrected. On the seventh day the doors are thrown open, and all monks 
may come in to hear read the list of office-holders, the new laws, the 
names of new monks, and the patrons to be prayed for. The General 
grants absolution and closes the meeting. Then follows the Council of 
the General and Directors, at which the Superiors are chosen. The 
retiring Superiors of districts and convents come into the church, deliver 
up their seals of office, and retire. The Secretary reads the complaints 
which have been sent by the monks and others against the Superiors 
(brought by their companions, sealed), and if the charges are proved the 
accused are brought in for reproof or punishment. When they have 
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gone out, a secret election takes place. The Superiors elect are sent for, 
and on entering they receive seals of convent and the blessing of the 
General. 

The fifth and last section of the rules concerns itself with faults and 
punishments. Faults are divided into venial, grave, graver and gravest, 
and are to be punished accordingly. Venial faults are without number 
and include tardiness, waste of food, complaint against food, making a 
noise in cell or church; the punishments are: to repeat a psalm, to say 
a number of Paters, &c. Grave faults include quarrelling, habitual 
profanity, sowing discord, leaving convent without permission, using 
medicine without consulting Superior, neglect of fasting, upbraiding a 
repentant brother, &c. These are to be punished by the imposition of 
special fasts, prayers, silence, genuflexions, &c. Graver faults include 
neglect of the church fasts, open commission of mortal sin, false accusa- 
tions, disobedience of Superior, betrayal of convent secrets, continuing 
to exercise ecclesiastical functions when under the ban, and others. Such 
sins are punished by loss of vote, disqualification for office, kneeling 
before door of church, loss of precedence, &. Among the gravest sins 
are apostasy, appropriation of money, books and clothes, striking the 
Superior, however lightly, betrayal of the confessional, use of magic, 
forgery, exciting rebellion against Superior, accepting preferment from 
Bishop without permission of Superior. Those committing such sins 
may be imprisoned in their cells, and may be unfrocked and lose ton- 
sure ; but the Superior is to labour with them, remembering the words 
of St. Antony: “Ifa brother fall in the water he is to be pulled out and 
not to be pushed back to destruction.” 

The sins for which a Superior of a convent may be punished by the 
General are enumerated, among the gravest being the taking of bribes, 
the reception of novices who have some disqualification and conspiracy 
against the General. The faults of the General are punishable by the 
Council. 

Ifa monk leave the Brotherhood he is to be searched for diligently, 
and, when found, brought back in love. He is to be deprived of power 
of voting and of holding office for five years ; he is to be imprisoned in 
his cell for months, and kept on bread and water, and when released for 
a time is to have a place alone in church and table. If he has cast aside 
his robes, the General alone may receive him back. 

The General alone has power to put under the ban, and shall exercise 
it rarely. A monk under the ban may not enter the church or eat at 
General’s table, but is to be avoided by all until he repent. 

If a monk remain unpenitent after having received every reproof and 
punishment, including a final six months’ trial, the General, with the 
Directors, may expel him. But the Patriarch must be appealed to for a 
final decision. Faults which committed three times deserve expulsion 
are adultery, apostasy, disobedience to Pope or Patriarch, perjury, giving 
the sacrament to outsiders without permission of the Bishop, &e. But 
the Superiors are advised to be patient and long-suffering with all 
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Of the nunneries, two beiong to the Orders of the Beladiyeh and 
Mar Isha’ya, and are under the charge of their respective Generals. The 
rest are under the direct care of the Bishop of the diocese. In these, 
according to the Lebanon Council, the Abbess is elected by the nuns in 
the presence of the Bishop or his Vicar. The candidate for Abbess must 
be forty years old. Should no nun of the proper age be found eligible 
in a certain convent, and should the Bishop deem it inadvisable to choose 
an Abbess from another establishment, he may lower the required age to 
thirty. The Bishop is to appoint a Father Confessor for each convent. 
The Bishop. should visit yearly, either in person or by deputy, all the 
convents under his charge, and with the Abbess and two nuns he should 
examine all the cells. Special visits should be made as necessity 
requires it. 

In the last chapter it is stated that the General Council has the 
authority to modify or change the rules, provided that those contained in 
the first 18 chapters, dealing with principles of conduct, remain intact. 
Interpretation is left to Superiors. The rules are to be read at table once 
a month, with the exception of parts 3 and 4 (dealing with officers and 
the General Council), which should be read once a year. 

The aim of this paper is to present facts rather than to moralise upon 
them, but as so much space has been given to the monastic system, a few 
words may not be out of place. Regarded as close corporations, the 
congregations of monks are powerful and prosperous, They own 
immense properties, which are constantly increasing. In controlling 
these they are very largely independent. In relation to the body politic, 
however, they may be said to be useless, or worse than useless. Monas- 
ticism justified itself in the early and Middle Ages by noble charities and 
brilliant learning. The Lebanon monks have developed the instinct of 
getting and neglected the instinct of giving. The Lebanon is poorer 
rather than richer for their existence. The great wealth they accumulate 
benefits the Order always, the country never. While the brother- 
hoods contain a few good scholars! the majority of the monks are 
ignorant. The wealthy Orders have no great schools for the public 
benefit. The Jesuits form an organisation of tremendous power, always 
seeking the advancement of the Order, but benefiting the people in 
many ways wherever they go. The Maronite monastic system is also a 
vast machine, capable of doing much public work, but, unlike the society 
of the Jesuits, it leaves it undone. Nor are the monks an example in any 
way to the people in religion and morals. Hundreds of Lebanon youths 
who might otherwise be of some benefit to their country in active life 
are withdrawn from this usefulness. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name a single benefit which the Maronite people to-day receive from the 
Maronite monks. 

1 For a list of past Maronite scholars, see the pamphlet of Notain Derauni. 


(To be continued in July “ Quarterly Statement.’’) 
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NARRATIVE OF A SECOND JOURNEY TO PALMYRA, 


including an exploration of the Alpine regions of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, and the southern half of the Nusairy Chain. 


By Rev. Gzorce E. Post, M.A., M.D., F.LS. 


TueE object of this journey was to examine and collect the midsummer 
flora of the higher mountain regions and the desert, and to complete the 
survey of the physical geography of these regions. My companions were 
Rey. Harvey Porter, B.A., Professor of History in the Syrian Protestant 
College, and Mr. Alfred Day, M.A., Instructor in the Natural Sciences in 
the same. 

Monday, July 7, 1890.—Our first camp was at Khan Muzhir, on the 
summit level of the Damascus Road as it passes over Lebanon. From 
this point there is a beautiful view over the great amphitheatre 
of HammAana, with Jebel Keniseh and Jebel Sunnin for a_back- 
ground, and the Metn and Shff on either flank. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Khan Muzhir are numerous storehouses of 
snow. They are partly excavated in the sides of the hills, and partly 
built with thick walls, to prevent the heat of the summer’s sun from 
reaching and melting the snow. The snow is collected from the adjacent 
hills, and shovelled in at a hole in the roof, and packed down until the 
storehouse is full. It becomes consolidated by pressure and freezing into 
a conglomerate, which is afterwards quarried out from the base by means 
of picks and spades, and carried down in carts to Beirfit. 

Tuesday, July 8.—At an early hour in the morning we were in the 
saddle, and rode around the hill above Muzhir to the fields at the base of 
Jebel Keniseh. Around our camp, and on the way to the base of the 
peak we collected Cousinia Libanotica, Boiss., Bromus variegatus, M.B., 
Prangos asperula, Boiss., Vicia angustifolia, Roth, Onobrychis Cadmea, 
Boiss. (new for Lebanon), Salvia verbascifolia, MB. 

Jebel Keniseh consists of an oblong mass, about 5 miles long, rising 
to a height of 1,500 or 2,000 feet above the pass of the Damascus Road. 
An extensive ruin on its top, which I hope hereafter to investigate, has 
given it the name of Jebel Keniseh (Church Mountain). The ascent 
is steep, but quite practicable on horseback. We rode to the summit 
from Khan Muzhir in less than two hours. The barometer at 9 a.m. 
read 23.6 at the western end of the ridge, which is several hundred feet 
lower than the eastern. Height, 6,600 feet. 

While resting on the top we had a fine opportunity to study the 
physical conformation of Lebanon. Imagine a ridge 100 miles Jong, 
along the whole watershed of which, with the exception of a few miles, 
the writer of this article has ridden. For 10 miles the northern end of 
this ridge is over 10,000 feet above the sea. For another 10 miles it is 
between 7,500 and 8,000 feet. Then for 20 miles it sinks to an average of 
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from 6,500 to 7,000 feet. Then it rises in the grand truncated cone of 
Jebel Sunnin to over 8,500 feet. Again it sinks to the plateau between 
Sunnin and Keniseh, to about 6,000 feet. The highest peak of Kentseh 
rises again to nearly 7,000 feet. Then comes the pass of the Damascus 
Road at Khan Muzhir 5,022 feet. Then the ridge of Jebel Barfik and 
Jebel Nitha, over 40 miles long, about 6,500 feet, the latter ending in the 
picturesque Twins (Zomdt Ntha). Finally Jebel Rih&n, which sinks 
gradually to the level of the plateau of Merj’Aytn. Jebel Keniseh and 
Jebel Sunnin, at the centre of the chain, although not the behest are, 
from their isolation, far the most imposing peaks. 

From the main chain a series of spurs runs a more or ie westerly 
course for from 15 to 25 miles to the maritime plain, or in some cases to 
the sea itself. These spurs form four magnificent amphitheatres of moun- 
tains-—that of Sir, of Besherri, of Afga,and of Hammana—and a multitude 
of deep, often exceedingly wild, gorges, into which torrents leap from the 
heights, and rush in mad career to the sea. 

As the strata of the flanks of these gorges dip slightly toward the sea, 
the water stored in the reservoirs of the main ridge finds its way in rocky 
channels along them, and breaks out at various levels into perennial 
fountains. By every considerable fountain is a village, often clinging to 
the almost perpendicular rocks, the roof of one house forming a terrace 
for the one above. Almost the whole population of Lebanon, about 
200,000 souls, is found on these spurs, and in the valleys between them. 

The watershed of the chain is near its eastern border, and thence the 
mountain descends steeply, in some places precipitously, to the valley of 
Ceelesyria, Where there are spurs they are short and rugged, and the 
ravines carry only winter torrents. There is, however, a wooded plateau 
half way from the Zohr-el-Qodib to the Buqa’, which encloses between it 
and the main ridge, the lonely valley of ’Ain-Ata, and the only two lakes 
of Lebanon, those of Yamtini and Zeintyeh. The valley of Zahleh is the 
only one which at all resembles those of the western slopes of Lebanon. 
There are few fountains on this face of the range, and very few villages, 
except at or near its base. 

At the top of the range of Zohr-el-Qodib, and the succeeding ranges 
as far as Keniseh, are immense numbers of funnel-like depressions, in 
which the snow lodges in winter, and from the bottom of which the 
water trickles into the great reservoirs in the heart of the range. The 
fertility of Syria depends on the wonderful provision thus made for col- 
lecting and storing snow, to be gradually melted and distributed in the 
fountains even of far distant parts of the land. 

On our way up Keniseh we noted Berberis Cretica, L., Hypericum 
helianthemoides, Boiss., Cerasus prostata, Koch. Prunus wrsina, Ky., Cotone- 
aster nummularia, F. and M., Sedum album, L., Astragalus deinacanthus, 
Boiss., A. cruentiflorus, Boiss., ryngiwm Bilerdion Lar., Asperula brevi- 
flora, Borss., Centranthus aeuss Boiss., Morina Persica, L., Chamepeuce 
Alpini, J. et Sp.  Scorzonera (sp. near Makmeliana, HK ), Gundelia 
Tournefortti, L. Cousinia Libanotica, Boiss., Centaurea Lberica, Podanthum 
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lanceolatum, Labill., Acantholimon Libanoticum, Boiss., Vinca Libanotica, 
Boiss., Phlomis brevilabris, Boiss., Stachys Cretica, Sibth. et Sm., Teucrvwm 
Polium, L., Daphne Oleoides, Bromus variegatus, M.B., Melica ciliata, L., 
var. Nebrodensis, Boiss. 

From Jebel Keniseh we crossed to Jebel Barfik by the pass over 
which the Damascus road winds. Just beyond the pass we came upon a 
cool spring, ’Ain-el-Beida, by the side of which we took our lunch. While 
we were thus occupied several woodmen, with donkey loads of brush, 
passed us. They had been cutting in the scrub, which goes by the name 
of forest, on the eastern flank of Jebel Barak. Near this fountain we 
found Phlomis rigida, Labill. (new for this region), and Stachys Libanotica, 
Boiss. 

From ’Ain-el-Beida we zigzagged up to the top of the ridge of Jebel 
Barik. Nothing could be more exhilarating than to ride a good horse 
along the ridge, 6,500 feet above the sea, for the most part over a hard 
gravel or shingle, with the mountain range unfolding before us, and to the 
east and west a panorama of magnificent proportions, changing with every 
point of view. The ridge is so narrow that in many places we could look 
down to its base on both sides. To the west, 2,500 feet below us, were 
the picturesque villages of ’Ain Zehaltah, Barfik, and Mukhtarah, and 
beyond them range after range of mountains, dotted all over with villages 
nestling among their mulberry orchards, and far away the dun-coloured 
sandhills of the coast, and the blue waters of the Mediterranean. To 
the east was the beautiful plain of the Buqa’, chequered with green 
patches of maize and sorghum, and the rich umber-coloured soil between, 
with Anti-Lebanon and Hermon for a background. 

Every mile or two we came upona grassy meadow, from which a snow- 
drift had lately melted, leaving a tuft of the dwarf Phleum pratense, L. 
var. nodosum, Boiss., Lotus corniculatus, L., var. alpinus, Boiss., (a lovely 
species with flowers variegated with yellow, orange, and crimson), and 
Veronica Orientalis, Mill. In one of them we found a quantity of the 
Lebanon Alpine Rose, Rosa glutinosa, Fl. Gr. (a species with pink flowers 
an inch broad, and deep crimson fruits), Ranwnculus Schweinfurthit, Boiss., 
and the dwarf cherry Cerasus prostrata, Labill. (a whole tree of which is 
but six inches to a foot in diameter, and from two inches to six in height). 
In another, in which was an inundated meadow, but lately dried, we 
found Barbarea minor, C. Koch, Podanthum lanceolatum, Labill,, Melica 
ciliata, L., var. Nebrodensis, Boiss., and Thlaspi sp. In still another we 
found Astralagus emarginatus, Labill. (so well figured in Labillardiére’s 
work a century ago), A. pinetorum, Boiss. (new for this part of Lebanon— 
we found it a month later at the Cedars), A. colwteocarpus, Willd., and 
Hoax Anatolica, Boiss. et Held. 

On the Qal’at-el-Bizzeh, a mamillary projection plainly visible from 
Beirit, and the most prominent peak of this part of the mountain, we 
found Wepeta Cilicica, Boiss., and Atraphaxis Billardieri, J. et Sp. Ona 
rocky peak, growing in a cleft, we found a small tree of Rhus Coriaria, L. 
Among the rocks everywhere Pimpinella Tragiwm, Vill., var. depauperatum, 
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Boiss., Pyrethrum tenuilobum, Boiss., Achillea odorata, Koch, Zizyphora 
clinopodoides, M.B. Tess abundant was Leontodon asperrimum, Walld., 
Scorzonera Makmeliana, Boiss., Scutellaria fruticosa, Desf., Ballota saxa- 
tiles, Steb., Phlomis brevilabris, Ehr. 

We rode on for four hours on this breezy mountain top, breathing the 
invigorating air, feasting our eyes on the wonderful prospect, and filling 
our portfolios with rare and beautiful plants. As sunset drew near we 
made a somewhat breakneck descent of 2,000 feet down the shingly side 
of the mountain to where our tent was pitched for the night by the 
copious, almost ice-cold, fountain of Neba’ Bartk. The fountain is a 
considerable brook, welling up through the gravel. It is the source of 
the Awwali river, which empties into the sea north of Sidon. The 
ground under our tent turned out to be a large ants’ nest. As it was too 
late and inconvenient to change the position of the tent, we tried pouring 
hot water into the ant-holes, with little effect, however. After sunset they 
disappeared, and the next day we were away before they began their 
morning’s work. © 

Wednesday, July 9.—We rode from Neba’ Bardk straight up the 
mountain side to the Cedars. These trees, although far smaller and less 
picturesquely situated than those of Basherri, are much more numerous, 
extending for several miles along the side of the mountain towards 
el-Ma’dsir. The largest of them measured 27 feet in circumference just 
above the ground. We lay down for a few minutes under the shade to 
rest ourselves and our horses, and then pressed on through the grove to 
the bare top. Among the shingle near the top we found Draba vesicaria, 
Desv.,and D. oxycarpa, Boiss., and on a rocky hillside Tragopogon buphtal- 
modes, Botss., var. humile, Boiss. 

The highest point of the ridge is flat, and paved with slabs of grey 
limestone. The barometer at 10 a.m. read 23.68; height, 6,500 feet. 
During this morning’s ride we came across few of the green alps which 
had so charmed us on the previous day. Most of our way was over 
shingly rolling hills. Between the Barfik mountain and that of el- 
Ma/asir is a depression several hundred feet deep. Halfway down the 
hill I encountered Convolvulus Libanoticus, Boiss. The ascent on the 
opposite side of the pass brought us to the top of Jebel-el-Ma’Asir, where 
the barometer read 23°6 ; height, 6,590 feet. A little farther on, among 
the shingle, we found Dianthus Haussknechtit, Boiss. (a wanderer from the 
alpine peaks of central Asia Minor, a small, white-flowered species with 
needle-like leaves), also a delicate species of Alliwm, perhaps panicu- 
latum. 

After eight hours’ riding along this ridge, and exploring every part of 
its summit, we made our way obliquely down the eastern flank of the 
mountain to ’Aitanith, where we had directed our muleteers to pitch for 
the night. ’Aitanith is one of a range of flourishing villages, situated a 
few hundred feet above the Ceelesyria plain, where the air is free from 
the malarial taint of the lands along the Leontes. 

Thursday, July 10,—After a refreshing night’s sleep we made an 
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early start for Hasbeyah, by way of the Natural Bridge called Jisr-el- 
Kuwwah, and thence over the Jebel-ez-Zohr. The road out of the village 
of ’Aitanith is as bad as it well could be. It consists of a dyke of loose 
stones thrown out from the gardens. The horses’ hoofs sink in them to 
the fetlock joints at every step, and the motion is equally painful to the 
rider and to his animal. 

On the plain we met with Falcaria Rivint, Host., and Centaurea 
onopordifolia, Boiss, We passed some rock-hewn tombs near a small 
village. 

The Jisr-el-Kuwwah is a couple of hours south of Jisr-el-Qur’aun. 
It is a dyke of limestone rock a few feet broad across the canyon of 


The tunnel through which the Litdni flows under the dyke. 


Jaténi, under which the river has forced its way, and flows out of a cave- 
like opening. It is not by any means as impressive as the natural bridge 
near Nahr-el-Lebben. The dyke is not more than 80 feet high, and the 
opening under it not more than 6 or 8 feet broad and high. The canyon 
resembles that of the Visp above Stalden, being a deep, narrow channel 
with perpendicular or overhanging walls, at the bottom of a much 
broader valley with usually sloping walls several hundred feet in height, 
scooped out of the tableland of Ccelesyria. Barometer at 103 a.m., 27.33 ; 
height, 2,400 feet. : 

Hanging to the face of the rocks were fine specimens of Alysswm 
argenteum, Wittm., and by the water large quantities of Maiden’s Hair. 

We had heard much at ’Aitanith of a Mutawali highway robber 
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named Dib, who had committed unheard of atrocities. According to 
some he had made away with a flock of sheep, ruthlessly murdering the 
shepherds. According to others he had waylaid and robbed many per- 
sons, and was by no means particular about sparing the lives of his 
victims. We could not obtain accurate information of the whereabouts 
of the redoubtable Robin Hood, as he naturally would not issue bulletins 
that might assist in his capture. But it was generally thought that he 
lay in wait somewhere between this bridge and Hasbeyah. As we 
approached the bridge we kept asking those we met whether they had 
any news of him. The accounts gradually grew less and less formidable. 
The flock of sheep became a few lambs; the murdered men had only 
suffered from flesh wounds. The property stolen was hardly worth 
carrying away. The shepherd who acted as our guide at the Natural 
Bridge brought the outrages down to the theft of a single lamb, and he 
could not tell us when or where that one had been stolen. Although we 
kept a bright look-out all the way up from the bridge to the tableland 
above, we saw no robber and experienced no alarm. 

After a bath in the Litani, and taking a photograph of the bridge’ 
and the cavern, we wound up the steep ascent to the neighbourhood of 
the MutawAli village of Yahmfr, and lunched under a wild pear-tree just 
outside the threshing floors. 

We then rode through the fields, up a valley, into the heart of the 
Jebel-ez-Zohr, a long, chalky ridge which separates Ccelesyria from the 
Hasbaéni valley. In my botanical journeys through Syria I ignore as 
much as possible the regular roads, and ride through forests, over moun- 
tains, and into ravines, by any path which goats can traverse. Nature 
loves to conceal her beauties and reward her votaries by treasures not to 
be found along the beaten tracks of travel. Pursuant to this plan we 
rode through the wheat fields, and when half way up the retired valley 
came suddenly on horses picketed in the bushes, and a party of men 
lying in the shade. Remembering the story of Dib, we were at once on 
the gui vive, but we soon found that they were a party of harvesters, 
whom we saluted, and then passed on to the top of the Jebel-ez-Zohr, 
the height of which we unfortunately neglected to take. From this com- 
manding eminence is obtained the grandest of all the views of Mount 
Hermon. It rises to a height of 7,400 feet above the HasbAni valley, aud 
every detail of its conformation can be studied at a distance which seems, 
in certain states of the atmosphere, not more than a mile or two. We 
sat down under a bush on the edge of a rock, and sipped our afternoon 
tea while overlooking this magnificent view. It was with considerable 
reluctance that we commenced our dégringolade from this eyrie into the 
Hasbéni valley. 

We arrived in Hasbeyah at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. To our 
chagrin we found that our muleteers had pitched by the Christian ceme- 
tery, instead of on the Midan, as we had intended. On our arrival we 
called on the chief of the Druzes, Salim Bek, to inquire into the state of 
Haurén, which we had intended to include in our journey. He strongly 
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dissuaded us from going there while the difficulties between the Government 
troops and the Druzes were still unsettled. His advice was afterwards con- 
firmed by the Mohammedan Amirs of the Shehab family. 

After a surgical operation on the grandson of Salim Bek for harelip 
we went down to our camp. In the evening we went down to the 
seraglio, and had a pleasant visit with the Shehab family. This family 
claims a pedigree going far back of the Mohammedan conquest, some of 
them claiming for it 4,000 years of unbroken tradition. It has certainly 
borne rule around the roots of Hermon for not less than 600 years. 
The largest branch of it is now in Lebanon, where they profess the 
Christian religion according to the Maronite rite. The family in Has- 
beyah now numbers somewhat less than 100 souls. 

There is another family of some forty persons in Rasheya. These 
two branches of Mohammedans intermarry, and for many generations 
have intermarried only with each other. Here is a fine specimen of close 
breeding in and in. Of this small community in Hasbeyah four are 
insane, several have scrofula, and hardly any are of fine physique. 

Friday, July 11.—The next morning we spent in sundry repairs of 
horge-trappings, shoeing, an inevitable clinique, a call on Sit Naifi, 
the chief lady of the Druzes (sister of Said Jimblat’s wife), and a 
dinner with Dr. Debaghi. At 2} p.m. we started for Shib’ah. 

Ata distance of half an hour from Hasbeyah we reached the Druze 
place of worship, called the Bayyddah. It consists of a group of flat- 
roofed houses on a conical hill, commanding an extensive prospect in the 
direction of Hermon. The principai building contains their assembly hall, 
a large unfurnished apartment, in no way resembling a church or mosque, 
and is surrounded by dwelling-rooms and porches. The family of the 
guardian occupies one or more of these rooms, and the remainder are 
reserved for guests. The guardian was seated on a mat in one of the 
porches, reading, when we came in. He politely offered us a seat, and 
allowed me to glance at the book, but, seeing that I could read Arabic, 
he almost snatched the book from my hand, and put it away in a 
closet. I did not, from the brief glance that I had of the book, make out 
its scope. 

Around the house are numerous trees, and around several of them are 
stone divans and paved areas. The remaining houses are of much ruder 
construction than the central one, and are used for the accommodation of 
guests. 

From el-Bayyadah we dropped down to ’Ain-el-Jerfah, on the slope of 
the hillside, and crossed the rocky and wooded wadi to el-Hibbariyeh, 
where there is the ruin of a small temple. Thence we rode up the rugged 
Wadi Shib’ah to the village from which it takes its name. For the first 
half of the way the path passes over the rocks high above the torrent, 
along the course of which are planted niany fine walnut trees. It then 
crosses the right bank, and soon after the valley makes a sharp turn to 
the left, and at once changes its rugged aspect, and broadens out into a 
series of fertile and beautiful gardens and orchards. Just below the 
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village is a cool, limped fountain, by the side of which a number of 
natives were enjoying their keif. Above the fountain is a fine grove 
of old walnut trees, among which, by the side of a swift-flowing brook, 
we encamped. This grove isa couple of hundred feet or so lower than 
the village. 

Just before the sharp turn of the valley we met with Phlomis chry- 
sophylla, Bowss., and at the turn Acer Monspessulanum, L., and Rubia 
Olivieri, Boiss. 

Saturday, July 12.—At 7 a.m. the barometer stood at 25.23, height 
4,700 feet. Our train took the direct road up to Qasr’ Antar, while we 
turned to the south, and gradually ascended the left flank of the wadi 
until we reached a shoulder over which the road passes, at a distance of 
about half an hour from Shib’ah. Here we turned to the left, and 
pressed up the face of the mountain. At this point we found Phlomis 
chrysophylla, Boiss. (Arabice Musseis), Styrax officinale, L. (Arabice Libnah), 
Echinops (Arabice Shauk-el-Libbdd), Centaurea Iberica Trev. (Arabice 
Darddr), Eryngium Creticum, L. (Arabice Qurs- Anni), Rosa dumetorum 
Thuill. (Arabice Sureim). As we mounted higher we encountered 
Cousinia Hermonis, Boiss, Euphorbia erinacea, Boiss., Allium sp., 
Astragalus gunmifer, L. 

After reaching the top of the ridge above Shib’ah we rode for half an 
hour over a rugged plateau, then down a steep descent, and then by a 
a stony path up a shallow valley to the top of the main ridge of 
southern Hermon. Just over the crest of this ridge we saw our first 
snowdrift. 

We then rode along the ridge until we came toa broad cleft which 
separates it from the mass of Hermon proper, and through which passes 
a well-travelled road, leading into the Wadi-el-Mughanniych. We made 
our way down to the pass, and took our afternoon tea under the shadow 
of some cliffs to the right of the road. There we found Ferulago frigida, 
Boiss. (Arabice Sallu’), Silene odontopetala, Fenzl., Scutellaria utriculata, 
Labill., Scrophularia variegata M.B., var. Libanotica, Boiss., Erysimum 
scabrum, D.C. 

We followed this road westward for about a mile, and then turned 
sharply to the right, and ascended to the crest of the ridge, and made our 
way along it to the top. On our way we collected Sideritis Libanotica, 
Boiss., Ranunculus demissus, D.C., Linum toxicum Boiss., Astragalus 
chuentiflorus, Boiss., A. echinus, D.C., A. hirsutissimus, D.C., A. lanatus 
Labill., Eryngium Heldreichii, Boiss. Potentilla geranioides, Willd., Aspe- 
rula glomerata, M.B., Pyrethrum densum, Labill., Centaurea axillaris, 
Willd., Podanthum lanceolatum, Labill., Crepis Robertiordes, Boiss., Pheo- 
pappus Inbanoticus, Borss., Nepeta glomerata, Montb., Acantholimon 
Libanoticum, Boiss. 

When we reached the last hollow below the summit, at 64 p.m., we 
found to our dismay that the muleteers had pitched our camp in it by a 
snowdrift, instead of on the level place between Qasr-’Antar and the 
western peak, as we had directed. Late as it was, however, we made 
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them remove our tents to the top, and by 9 p.m., we were installed in our 
camp at a height of 9,700 feet above the sea. While we were awaiting 
our tent we observed the sunset, and the immense conical shadow of 
Hermon on the eastern table-land. We also collected Fritidlaria 
Hermonis, Boiss. ? Teucrium Orientale, L., var. alpinum, Botss., Paracaryum 
myosotoides, Boiss., Melica ciliata, L., var. Nebrodensis, Boiss., Verbascuwm 
Damascenum Boiss., Eryngium Heldreichii, Boiss., Papaver Libanoticum, 
Bovss. 

The barometer read 21.1 at the top of Qasr-Antar as well as at the 
top of the eastern peak. The night was quite cold, and we were glad of 
all our wraps. 

Sunday, July 13.—All around our camp was a blooming garden of 
Alsine juniperina, Fenzl., a lovely alpine flower, growing in tuftsa foot in 
diameter. Several acres of the mountain top were covered with low 
bushes of Astragalus cruentiflorus, Boviss., A. Hermoneus, Boiss. A. 
angustifolius, Lam., A. echinus, D.C., and Onobrychis cornutus, L. In the 
evening the muleteers set fire to an acre of these bushes, making a grand 
eilect of flame and smoke, which must have seemed quite volcanic from 
Damascus. 

We enjoyed a well-earned day of rest on this lonely mountain top. 
During the morning a couple of goatherds brought their flocks to our 
tent, and we obtained from them a supply of milk for the day and the 
next morning. 

Toward evening three well-appointed horsemen rode up to our tent, 
and the leader introduced himself as a sheikh from El Khityam, in Merj 
’Aytn. He had come from his village, at a distance of fourteen hours 
away, to get the doctor to go down to see his brother, who had had a 
stroke of paralysis. As this visit would have involved a delay of three 
days, we concluded not to go. We had the good excuse that competent 
physicians could be had from Hasbeyah, Judaideh, and other towns 
within easy call, while our journey was in part undertaken with a view 
to escape this class of responsibilities. Nevertheless, the sheikh was quite 
resolute in his urgency, and after he had actually gone several hundred 
yards on his return journey he turned back to beg once more that we 
would change our decision. It was with great reluctance that we finally 
decided not to accompany him. Seven months later the same sheikh 
called us to see another brother in the same village, and during the visit 
we saw our former would-be patient, quite restored to health, and received 
from his own lips a pleasant response to our apology for not having 
visited him in his hour of need. He seemed quite to understand the 
points of the case, and the fact that we visited and relieved his brother 
showed that we had no indisposition to serve him. 

At sunset we had another opportunity of observing the conical shadow 
of Hermon over the eastern plain, and the wonderful play of light and 
shade over the mountains. 

Monday, July 14,—We were up betimes in the morning, and saw the 
sun rise out of the great plain, and cast the shadow of the mountain, first 
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on the morning mists over Coelesyria, then on Lebanon. Early as we had 
risen however, we were not too early for a clinic above the clouds. Three 
men had come up from Shib’ah, bringing with them on donkeys two sick 
men, who had ridden most of the night to see the doctor. Unfortunately, 
there was little to be done for them, except to recommend them to come 
to the hospital in Beirfit. One was so far gone with dropsy that it was 
doubtful whether he could receive any benefit whatever from treatment. 

After taking one more look from each of the peaks we dismissed 
our train to follow the course of a valley down to Rasheya, and so 
to Deir-el’Ashair. The watershed of the ridge of northern Hermon 
trends to the north-east. We followed it for a short distance, and 
then bore off more to the northward, crossing the road from Rasheyah 
over Hermon, and then turning north-westward toward ’Aihah. Just 
as we crossed the Rasheya road, a hen partridge, with a brood of 
chicks, hopped up the rocks hardly a stone’s throw from us. A little 
farther on we overhauled a man going the same way as ourselves, who 
accompanied us all the way to ’Aihah. While on the higher peaks we 
collected Onosma Aleppicum, Boiss., Erodium trichomanefolium, Lher., 
Eryngium Heldreichii, Boiss., Acantholimon Libanoticum, Boiss. As we 
descended to the level of the foot bills the air became oppressively hot. 
In the valleys of the foot hills we collected Galiwm aureum, Vis., Pimpt- 
nella corymbosa, Boiss., Glycyrrhiza glabra, L., var. glandulifera, Boiss., 
Cephalaria stellipilis, Boiss., Lotus Gebelia, Vent., var. villosa, Bovss., 
Scrophularia canthoglossa, Boiss. 

We arrived at ’Aihah at noon, parched with our long ride, and glad to 
find a cool spring where we could drink and water our jaded horses. We 
sat down to lunch under the shade of a large walnut tree. The Druze 
inhabitants brought us some poor lebben. The barometer at noon read 
25.13, height, 4,860 feet. : 

After an hour’s rest we started up the valley to the northward on 
our way to Rukhleh. Before clearing the vineyards we collected Aip- 
pomarathrum Boissiert, Reut. et Haussk., and a little way up the valley 
Phlomis Nissoli, L., Alcea lavatereflora, D.C., Verbascum ptychophyllum, 
Boiss. Three hours over spurs of the foot-hills brought us to Rukhleh, 

The site of Rukhleh is fine, and the view from the temple on the hill 
is very imposing. Yet one wonders at the erection of such costly build- 
ings in so lonely a spot. Such, however, is very commonly the case in the 
East, where men seemed to seek for retired sites for their shrines, far from 
the centres of population and worldly business. 


NOTE ON THE RUINS oF RuKHLEH BY PRor. Harvey Porrer, B.A., oF 
THE SykiaAN Protestant CoLLEcE. 


There are several ruined temples at Rukhli, but the best preserved are 
two, one at the top of the village at the west, built into the hill-side, 
and facing Mount Hermon. ‘The walls are very heavy, some of the 
stones measuring about 10x45 ft., some of them having fragments of 
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Greek inscriptions. The other temple is situated on lower ground a little 
to the north-east of the village and faces westward, an unusual circum- 
stance for temples on this side of Hermon. Fragments of Ionic 
columns are here found and at the south-east corner there is a large 
medallion face sculptured upon the corner stone of the temple, about 
5 feet in diameter. It has been photographed by the American Palestine 
Exploration Society. On a stone lying along the south wall is the figure 
of a large animal with outspread wings, resembling those of an eagle, 
but the head is quite different from an eagle’s head, and it is doubtful 
whether it is that of a bird at all. Near the south-west corner of the 
temple is an inscription as follows :— 


Inscription on the wall of a Temple at Rukhleh, near Mount Hermon. 


[KOCY]NACCTIXWN — 
TPIWNCYNAYCI 
KOINXAICEK —— 
TWNTHCO@E[OY] 
AIAQEYAAIE 

PEOC 


The letters in brackets are doubtful. The beginnings of the lines are 
pretty regular, but at the left the lines are irregular in length, indicating 
that letters may be wanting, especially in the three upper lines. 

The barometer at Rukhleh at 4 p.m. read 24.5, giving a height of 5,550 
feet. As the instrument had had a fall just before we entered the village, 
this reading is probably incorrect. 

We collected Hypericum nanum Por. on the vertical rocks just north 
of the village, and Lonicera nummularifolia, Jaub. et Sp. in a field 
near by. 

After crossing the divide to the north of Rukhleh we entered a 
charming glen, down which we rode for two hours to Deir-el’Ashair. In 
this glen grew a great variety of shrubs and trees, prominent among them 
Styrax officinale, L., Pyrus Syriaca, Boiss., Prunus ursina, Ky. 

We arrived at Deir-el-’Ashair at 64 p.m. The situation of the 
temple, overlooking a fertile plain with a background of lofty mountains, 
is singularly picturesque. Our camp at the fountain, overlooking both 
village and temple, commanded a prospect still more imposing. The 
barometer at 9 p.m. read 25, height 4,260 feet. This reading may also be 
a mistake. 

At Deir-el-’Ashair we experienced a difficulty which illustrates the 
evil of the system of collecting the tithes. The threshing-floors were 
covered with heaps of winnowed grain, and yet because the harvest was 
not fully garnered the government inspector would not allow any grain to 
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be sold, as it is unlawful to do so until the whole has been threshed and 
winnowed, and the tithe collected. We were obliged to send a couple of 
hours away to another village, in order to buy barley for our animals. 
Thus the villagers were prevented from deriving a benefit or conferring 
one on needy travellers. 

Tuesday, July 15.—Our way during the early morning hours lay 
down the MeisellGn Valley to the Damascus road. On our way we 
collected Cousinia Pestalozzae, Boiss., Onopordon heteracanthum, C.A.M., 
Ankyropetalum Celesyriacum, Boiss., Carlina corymbosa, L. var. Libanotica, 
Boiss. At the station of Khan Meisellin we posted letters home, and 
then pressed on up the hill north of the Khan. On its bleak sides 
we found Centaurea Damascena, Boiss., Argyrolobtum crotalarioides, J. et 
Sp., Sideritis Libanotica, Labill., var. linearis, Boiss. Over the hill, 
approaching the Barada Valley, we collected Huphorbia lanata, Sieb., and 
Verbascum Sinaiticum, Bth. 

After crossing the Barada we began to climb the ridge of Jebel 
Ruzmah, which overlooks the valleys of Zebed&ni and Sug-Wadi- 
Barada. A few hundred yards above the valley we came upon Ver- 
bascum simplex, Labill., then Jurinea Steheline, D.C., both in dry, chalky 
fields. We chose for our lunching place a shelf of rock overshadowed 
by a similar shelf a yard above the first, and overlooking the Zebedin 
valley, 1,500 feet below. Opposite us, 5 miles away, was the western 
ridge of Anti-Lebanon, and far away over Ccelesyria the lofty chain 
of Lebanon, with the commanding peaks of Keniseh, Sunnin, and 
Makmel towering above them all. Below us lay the fertile plain of 
Zebedani, with its numerous gardens and orchards, and the silver 
stream of the Barada, the main fountain of which was almost opposite 
our resting-place. From the clefts of the rock we collected Pimpinella 
Tragium, Vill., and Parietaria Judaica, L. 

Soon after leaving this most charming eagle’s nest, we began to 
meet the alpine flora again. Acantholimon Armenum, Boiss. et Huet., 
Asphodeline Damascena, Bovrss., Gypsophila Antilibanotica, Post (a new 
species), G. ruscifolia, bovss., Onosma cerulescens, Borss., Zizyphora clinopo- 
doides, M.B., var. canescens, Boiss. At the top of the ridge are great 
quantities of Cerasus prostrata, Labill., then in fruit. It was a curious 
sensation to sit down over a tree, or rather a grove of them, and pluck 
the tart cherries by handfuls from above the grove. The fruit is about 
as large as an ordinary pea. 

There is considerable discrepancy as to the names of the peaks of 
this ridge of Anti-Lebanon. The following is proposed as a reconcili- 
ation of these conflicting views. The high crest, surmounted by a few 
stunted junipers, which is seen for many miles while ascending the 
ridge of Jebel Ruzmah, and which crosses it at right angles, and cuts 
off the view of the peaks beyond is Thelldjdt-Ibn-Haldwi. This crest, 
which is assended from the ridge of Jebel Ruzmah by a valley trending 
to the north-west, is considerably to the north of Blud&n, and a little 
south of ’Ayfn-en-Nusfir, at the head of the Bludéin Valley. The 
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barometer read at 5 pm., 22. This must be corrected to 27.65, owing to 
the fall which the instrament experienced near Rukhleh. This gives the 
height of the peak, 7,865 feet. NHalf an hour to the north of this is the 
jagged summit of Jebel-esh-Shugif, which we ascended the following day, 
and from which we will resume the list. 

The view from Thellajat-Ibn-Haiawi is extensive, and gave us a fine 
study of the physical geography of Anti-Lebanon. To the west the. rich 
valley of Bludan opening out into the plain of Zebedani, and beyond it 
the Zebedani range backed by distant Lebanon. To the east and north 
the numerous ridges and peaks of the Anti-Lebanon series. To the south 
the long ridge of Jebel Ruzmah, with its numerous peaks, and far beyond 
them the towering mass of Hermon. 

After enjoying this superb view for half an hour we descended by a 
breakneck path into the Bludan valley, and reached Bludan at 6} p.m. 
We encamped in a plum orchard, near the upper part of the village. 
Professor West, who was spending the summer in Bludan, re-set my 
barometer to correspond with the mercurial. It read ‘62 too low. We 
spent a very pleasant evening at the hospitable house of Dr. Mackinnon, of 
the Irish Church Mission at Damascus. 

Wednesday, July 16.—After some difficulty in obtaining a guide for 
our train to ’Asil-el-Ward, where we proposed to encamp for the night, 
we started at 7 a.m ‘1p the Bludan valley. On the way we met with 
Heleocharis palustris, L., Ferula Hermonis, Boiss., Dactylis glomerata, L., 
var. juncinella, Hackel = D. juncinella, Boiss. (a variety heretofore found 
only in Spain), Daphne olcoides, Verbascum Cedreti, Boiss. (new for Anti- 
Lebanon). A series of springs in swampy ground near the head of the 
valley is’Aydn-en-Nustr, and to the north-east of them is Jebel-esh-Shugif. 
The barometer at its summit at 9 a.m. stood at 22.48, making the height 
7,900 feet. The top is rough and splintered. We tied our horses a little 
below the top, and went up on foot over the rugged rocks. 

From esh-Shuqtf we followed a line a little below the ridge to a water- 
shed over which we crossed in a north-westerly direction to Jebel-el- 
Akhydr. We forgot to take the height of this peak. From its top we 
obtained a view of a savage gorge, seemingly closed by a conical mountain 
vis-a-vis, A shepherd called the mountain Jebel-Merj-el-Khanzir. He did 
not know the name Jebel-el-Akhydr. Near the top of Jebel-el-Akhyar 
we started a covey of scores of partridges, which did not attempt to fly, 
but hopped and ran up the rocks, and were soon out of sight. 

Turning somewhat to the north-east we crossed another watershed, 
and climbed the Zohr-Abul-Hin, a crest trending north and south, and 
fringed with trees of Juniperus excelsa, M.B. We took our lunch under 
one of these trees, on a shelf of rock, from which we had a fine view of 
the Buqa’ and Lebanon, as wellas of the Anti-Lebanon chains. Near by 
we collected Cotoneaster nummularia, F. et-M., and Euphorbia Chesney, Kl. 
et Gcke. The barometer at 1 p.m. read 22.30, height 8,150 feet. Half 
an hour beyond Zohr-Abul-Hin we reached Harf-el- Barak. 

Descending from this peak we came to a ridge four or five miles long, 
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which connects it with Harf-Rdm-el-Kebsh. Under the western edge of 
this ridge isa valley, in which are several springs of good water. The 
ridge is quite covered with bog-like hemispherical clumps of Onobrychis 
cornuta, and several thorny astragali. Just before we reached the end of 
the ridge we started a herd of eleven gazelles, which continued in sight 
for more than half an hour. They weie more than once within easy rifle 
range. 

On a sandy hillside, just at the base of the peak of Harf-Ram-el-Kebsh, 
we found Helichrysum pygmeum, Post (a new species, with a pretty red 
involucre), and Plantago carinata, Schrad. 

Harf-Ram-el-Kebsh is the last of the series of shelf-like summits of 
the comparatively level ridge of Anti-Lebanon. Further to the north the 
range becomes more rugged, culminating in Tal’at-Mtsa, and trending 
thence northward in a series of conical peaks with steep sides and deep 
valleys. The Wadt-es-Sohriji separates this system from the one over 
which we had ridden. On the top of Harf-Ram-el-Kebsh we met with 
Asphodeline Taurica, Pall. and Astragalus trichopterus, Boiss. Our 
barometer at 4 p.m. stood at 22.62 ; height, 7,725. 

From Harf-Ram-el-Kebsh we descended to the Wadi-es-Sohriji, down 
which we passed by a gentle grade on a good, well-travelled road for three 
hours, until we debouched into the broad plain in which is ’AsdédJ-ed- 
Ward. Inthe Wadi we found Ballota Antilibanotica, Post (a new species 
near B. saxatilis). It was with great satisfaction that we saw our tent 
pitched by the village, and reached it after twelve hours of most laborious 
work for ourselves and our animals. Just before entering the fields about 
the village we started three gazelles, which continued in sight for several 
minutes, and then turned a corner into a side gulley, and disappeared. 

*Asdl-el-Ward is a wretched village of a few hundred people. It 
has, however, a spring of cool, refreshing water, for which we were very 
thankful. 

Thursday, July 17.—Barometer at 7 am. 24.67, height 5,200 feet. 
Just by our camp we collected Cousinia Dayi, Post, and Pheopappus 
longispinus, Post (both new species), and Jsat/s glauca, Auch., in fruit. 

Our train took the direct road northward to Yebriid and Deir- 
’Atiyeh, while we turned eastward to Ma’lilah. Our road lay through a 
rolling tableland of good grain fields, filled with harvesters. We 
collected on the way JVerbascwm Porteri, Post (a new species of section 
Biattaroidee). After four and a half hours’ ride we reached the con- 
vent of Mar Sarkis, above Malilah. The barometer at 12 m. was 25, 
height, 4,800 feet. Our former observation had given us 5,500 feet. 

The hillside above the convent is planted with Sumach trees (/hus 
Coriaria, L.), used in tanning. Among them we found Centaurea 
Balsanuta, Lam. (new for this region), Hippomarathrum Boirssieri, Re ut., 
Isatis glauca Auch., Buplevrum Libanoticum, Boiss. et Bl., var. oligactis, 
Post. 

(Lo be conlinued in July “ Quarterly Statement.’) 
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A CURIOUS COIN. 


SovrHampron, 6th February, 1892. 


Tue coin here given full size was sent to me for inspection by V. Barton 
Hill, Esq., from Bath, and is stated to have been bought from a peasant 
of Gaza, by Benaiah Gibb in 1848, and to have been ever since in the 
collector’s family’s possession. It appears from its weight and colour to 
be silver. The workmanship is excellent from an artistic point of view, 
especially the bold relief of the head ; and the appearance of age suggests 
that the medal is genuine. On submitting the drawing to inspection of 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund it was found that a 
simila’ coin had for some time been in possession of Dr. T. Chaplin 


$ RSS OS 


which proved, however, to be of copper covered with silver. Dr. Chap- 
lin’s coin has a better preserved inscription, and from his specimen it is 
clear (as he points out to me) that the Hebrew reads :— 


ao aim NS 
s combs 
y oon 


syad 


“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” (Exod. xx, 3.) The pub- 
lication of the drawing may, perhaps, lead to further information being 
obtained from numismatists throwing light on the subject. It appears 
not very probable that such a medal should be a forgery, because of its 
unique and extraordinary character. Forgers would be well aware that 
Jewish coins do not give any representation of living forms, such being 
contrary to the Law. The letters being square Hebrew, cannot be older 
than the Middle Ages at most, while the head has a somewhat Byzantine 
appearance. It would seem that the born belongs to some kind of cap or 
head-dress, which is still clearer in Dr. Chaplin’s specimen. It might 
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even represent the coil of a turban worn on one side, though the convolu- 
tions suggest a horn, The question is whether it represents a monarch 
or a deity with ram’s horns. In the first case it might be suggested that 
the medal is one of those trade tokens used by people of different race 
and religion in the Kast for communication, the Hebrew inscription being 
a protest against the Christian obverse. We have instances of this in the 
case of the gold coins of the thirteenth century, having the cross on one 
side, but covered on both with Arab texts, including the legend : “ Struck 
at Acre in the year 1251 of the era of the Messiah,” and the words “God 
is One: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” These appear to have been imita- 
tions of Fatemite coins worth about seven shillings, which probably few 
could read. They would readily, therefore, have been accepted by 
natives. 

Ram-horned figures are weli known on the coins of Alexander the 
Great, of Lysimachus of Thrace (281 B.c.) and of the island of Tenos in 
the Aigean, but the Byzantine coins of kings do not present such a type. 
The ram-horned deity (Ammon) is also represented in the pottery 
statuettes of Pheenicia. 

It appeared to me possible that the medal might belong to the Mani- 
chean Gnosticism, which survived in the East to so late a date. The 
Gnostics, as we know from Irenzeus, made use of Hebrew formule, and 
King has given a drawing of a beautiful gem supposed to be Gnostic, 
which represents a deity with rays round the head, and ram’s horns 
and beard, having the modius above and the staff of Aisculapius before 
the face. 

The above suggestions do not, perhaps, suffice to account for this 
medal, but there can be no doubt that whoever the sculptor was, he 
possessed much greater artistic ability than the ordinary forgers of coins 
bearing inscriptions in square Hebrew appear usually to possess, and the 
question appears worthy of further consideration. 
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THE PRAYER OF BEN ABDAS ON THE DEDICATION 
OF THE TEMPLE OF JOPPA. 


SourHampton, 3rd March, 1892. 


THE squeeze of a Pheenician inscription, said to come from Jaffa, sent 
home by Mr. F. J. Bliss, seems to me to indicate that the original text is 
genuine, and of much interest. The characters are those used in writing 
by Phcenicians about the fourth and third centuries B.c., but no Pheeni- 
cian text is, I believe, known in Palestine south of the vicinity of Acre. 
If we take as proven the later date of the Eshmunazar coffin, which M. 
Clermont-Ganneau advocates, and which seems to me well established, 
we know that, at the period in question, when Palestine was in the power 
of the Ptolemies ruling in Egypt, the plains of Sharon were given to the 
King of Sidon, to be Pheenician territory “for ever”; although this was 
soon brought to nothing by the rise of the Hasmonean family. It is thus 
very natural that a text of the third century, in Phoenician, should be 
found at Jaffa ; and it seems from the text that a Phoenician temple was 
raised in honour of Eshmun—the chief Phcenician deity—by the writer 
of this text, which consists of three very long lines of writing in well 
defined characters. 

The transliteration and transcription, which I have given from the 
squeeze, will serve to show the values of the letters, which resemble those 
of the Cyprus texts, and of the text of M’asub near Acre, published by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, and dating 2743.c. The letters which do not seem to 
occur are Zain and Koph: the rest of the 22 composing the Semitic 
alphabet are present, if I am right as toa single occurrence of a much 
worn 7’sadi in the second line. They do not require particular notice, 
except that the Cheth has only one bar, which is not usual, and seems to 
betoken late date. This form is found on the Carpentras stone, but in 
Assyria it is as old as the seventh century B.c. in Aramaic texts. 

The translation may be subject to revision, when the text itself can 
be studied by specialists; but as it makes good sense and grammar 
throughout, may, perbaps, be accepted as generally correct, and is to the 
following effect :— 


Line 1.—A worshipper, the son of a worshipper, has very firmly 
founded the temple of Joppa, being prospered by Eshmun ; 
(being) there Lord—Ben Abdas. Thou wilt hear with acceptance, 
and thou wilt save Ben Abdas—-a servant for ever, a servant of 
BSH eminence 


Line 2.—A sinner towards Baal, he returns drawing back. Thou shalt 
protect the worshipper as a son, O my Baal. Have mercy on me, 
O Baal, of good fortune! (who am) the son of a worshipper of 


1“Baal Gad” is here a title of Eshmun. 
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Eshmun, a faithful servant, the son of a worshipper of Abset. 
The wanderer having rested—the son of the worshipper of Eshmun 
—cut a stone. 


Line 3.—He carved an inscription. Have mercy, O Lord, on a 
servant, and save the son of a worshipper of Eshmun.... And 
he erected a high place (as) an obedient worshipper.’ 


Perhaps the names “servant of Eshmun” (Abd Eshmun) and “ servant 
of Abset”? (Abd Abset) are to be regarded as those of the father and 
grandfather of the writer of the inscription. When the text says that 
“the son of wandering had rested,’ we might suppose that either a 
journey for colonisation is intended, or that the worshipper was a mer- 
chant whose travels were over, as he had become rich, aud now desired 
to propitiate the gods. 

The following points require to be explained :— 


ND Vy, for a “temple enclosure,” is well known in the ancient text of 
Yehumelek of Gebal, and has been fully discussed by Renan. 
(“Corp. Inscript. Sem.” i, 1, page 6.) 


NITY for the Hebrew Ry is found in Aramaic (Buxtorff, p. 1564). 


ela) is fairly clear on the cast. Compare the Arabic root whence 


os 
lve “propitious.” Perhaps, however, we may take the particle 
y in the sense of wropter (Buxt., p. 1219), and the words may 


mean “priest of Eshmun,” like the Talmudic FP" and S579 as 
given by Buxtorff (p. 1222). 


SSTN) for “Lord,” occurs in the Hebrew in compound names, and in 
Phoenician texts, where it is rendered “his lord.” 


DON Ty “The Servant of As” (Abdas) appears to be a personal 
name, and As is, I believe, a known deity, though I cannot find 


1 The writer appears to rely on the piety of his father, Abd Eshmun, rather 
than on his own, as he had been a sinner, or, perhaps, a worshipper of other 
gods. 

2 It should be noted that a person called Abd Abset, at Larnaca, describes 
himself as a Carthagiman. The present writer, Abdas, the son of Abd Eshnun 
and grandson of Abd Abset, may have come from Cyprus or from Carthage to 
settle in Joppa. Another case in which a Pheenician of Cyprus bore a name 
connecting him (like that of Abd Abset) with Egypt, is the Citium tombstone 
of Horus, son of Abd Osiris. The worship of the Egyptian gods during the 
time of the Ptolemies, who were in possession of Palestine, was not unnatural 
in Phoenicia, and, it seems, extended to Cyprus and Carthage. It might 
possibly have been introduced by Carthaginian emigrants to the eastern shores 
and islands of the Mediterranean. 
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the authority. Several Egyptian gods were adored in Phoenicia 
about this time, such as SDQ Osiris, and 3py Horus ; and Abset, 
mentioned later, appears to be the Egyptian Bast. In the same 
way As might perhaps be Isis (UVasz). 


ATT in Hebrew, means “to err,” “to sin,” and is here found with 
NOM d > ’ 
the contrary, 4) “to return,” and 4p5 for 3 D5 “ drawing 
back.” 


psn I suppose to be the 2nd sing. -masc. of the future of yz “to 
protect,” or from a cognate root. 


imap) by would seem to be the Hebrew Baal Gad, “ Lord of good 


luck,” in the feminine for the abstract. 


MODAN is known froma text in Larnaca (Corpus I, i, p. 98). Perhaps 
in both cases we should read MOQ IY (4bda Bast), which 
agrees with the name Afdov Baorws found by Waddington 
(No. 1866 ¢) at Sidon, in a Greco-Pheenician text. Bast was the 
Egyptian goddess connected with Bes. 


3 is from 475 “ to divide,” cognate to xg7q “to fashion.” 


M73 L suppose to come from 443 “to scrape,” and to mean letters 
“scratched :” the verb preceding (yy5y7]) means “ to inscribe.” 


by When Baal is intended the article in Hebrew precedes, except 
where there is a particle prefixed (asin the second line); but if 
my rendering be correct the word may here only mean “ Lord.” 


oby> The 2nd singular imperative masc. As in the Aramaic aby 
“absolvere” (Buxt., p. 2422). 


S939 perhaps a longer form of 49, which often occurs in the inscrip- 
tions of Carthage. It is there used in its well-known ancient 
signification of one “allied” or “taking refuge with” another, as 
in the term Ger-Ashtoreth, “the adherent of Ashtoreth.” 


On the other hand, it might be from the same root with [FI 43 above 
mentioned, and mean “the writer.’ The word being doubtful 
is omitted in the translation. 


45 I suppose to come from 445, which has the meaning “to raise 
up” (Gesenius). The final 1 in this and in the words jw and 
jm seems to be an affixed pronoun of 3rd person singular like 


the Syrian nz, and the older Assyrian demonstrative annu. 


{pa is not very clear in the squeeze. I have supposed it to come from 
the root "9 “to be bent,” and to be the present participle meaning 


“bowing” before the Deity. 
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This interesting text shows us the worship in Joppa by Phcenicians 
of Eshmun, Baalgad, Bast, and As, and the name Baal for “ Lord.” 
It would be interesting to know where the stone was found, as it might 
be near the $9 (Aramaic for FFD), or “high place,’ which—enclosed 
in an Arcah or “temple court ’”—was erected, it would seem (if the text 
be genuine), at some time in the 3rd century, B.c., by Abdas, in Joppa. 


C. R. ConpEr. 


[QuarTERLY Statement, Juzy, 1892.] 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


GREAT interest was manifested in the series of lectures in connection with 
the Fund which was announced in the Quarterly Statement for April. The 
lectures, which were delivered in the months of May and June, were well 
attended, and in some instances room could not be found for all who desired 
admission. The following is a list of the subjects and lecturers : — 


May 3rd.—Chairman: His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Lecturer: Col. Sir CoHartus W. Witson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.BS8., 
D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. Subject: “Jerusalem.” 

May 10th. Chairman: F. D. Mocarra, Esq. Lecturer: Major ConDER 
D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. Subject: “The Future of Palestine.” 

May \7th—Chairman: Sir Epmunp A. H. Lrcumern, Bart., M.P. 
Lecturer: Rev. Canon Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. Subject: “ Natural 
History of Palestine.” 

May 31st.—Chairman: Jamrs GuaisHur, Esq., F.R.S. Lecturer: 
Water Besant, Esq., M.A. Subject: ‘The General Work of 
the Society.” 

June 7th.—Chairman: Major-General Sir F. J. Gotpsmrn, C.B., K.C.8.1. 
Lecturer: Rey. W. Wricut, D.D. Subject: “The Hittites up to 
Date.” 

June 21st.—Chairman: Waiter Morrison, Esq., M.P. Lecturer: W. 
M. Frinpers Perrin, Esq. Subject: “The Story of a ‘Tell’”” 

June 28th.— Chairman: JAMms GLAIsumR, Esq., F.R.S. Lecturer: Rev. 
Canon Datron, C.M.G. Subject: “The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine.” 


The Committee have resolved to publish these very interesting and 
important lectures both separately, and the whole series together in a small 
volume. They will probably be ready in October. The price of a single 
lecture will be, to subscribers to the Fund, 6d., and that of the volume, 2s. 6d. 
To the public the prices will be 1s. and 38s. 6d. 


From Mr. F. J. Bliss the important intelligence has been received that at 


Tell el Hesy there has been found “a small fine stone about two inches square 
N 
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closely covered on both sides with a fine cuneiform inscription.” Casts, 
impressions in wax, and squeezes of this inscription have reached the office, 
and been placed in the hands of Professor Sayce, who, it will be remembered, 
predicted that in all probability cuneiform writings would be discovered on this 
site. 

The following letter on this subject appeared in The Times of July 1st :— 


“Sir,—I ask permission tc place on record, in the columns of The Times, a 
note on a discovery recently made in. the course of excavations conducted at a 
mound in Palestine named Tell el Hesy. The excavations were commenced two 
years ago by Dr. Flinders Petrie, and have been continued during the last six 
months by Mr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirfit. The Tell has been identified by Major 
Conder and Dr. Flinders Petrie with the ancient city of Lachish, an identifi- 
cation which is now amply confirmed. 

“Mr. Bliss has found among the dédris a cuneiform tablet, together with 
certain Babylonian cylinders and imitations or forgeries of those manufactured 
in Egypt. A translation of the tablet has been made by the Rey. Professor 
Sayce ; it is as follows :— 

“¢fTo] the Governor. [I] O, my father, prostrate myself at thy feet. 
Verily thou knowest that Baya (?) and Zimrida have received thy orders (?) 
and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, “O, my father, the city of Yarami sends to 
me, it has given me 3 masar and 3... . and3falchions.” Let the country of 
the King know that I stay; and it bas acted against me, but till my death I 
remain. As for thy commands (?) which I have received, I cease hostilities, and 
have despatched Bel (?)-banilu, and Rabi-ilu-yi has sent his brother to this 
country to [strengthen me (?) ].” 

“The letter was written xbout the year 1400 B.c. It is in the same hand- 
writing as those in the Tell el Amarna collection, which were sent to Egypt 
from the south of Palestine about the same time. It will be remembered that 
of this remarkable collection about 80 tablets were acquired by the British 
Museum, and double that number by the Berlin Museum. The forms of the 
characters are the same and the peculiarities of the grammar. 

Now, here is a very remarkable coincidence. In the Tell el Amarna col- 
lection we learn that one Zimrida was governor of Lachish, where he was 
murdered by some of his own people, and the very first cuneiform tablet 
discovered at Tell el Hesy is a letter written to this very Zimrida. 

“The city Yarami may be the Jarmuth of the Oid Testament. 

““«Eyen more interesting,’ writes Professor Sayce, ‘are the Babylonian 
cylinders and their imitations. They testify to the long and deep influence and 
authority of Babylon in Western Asia, and throw light on the prehistoric art 
of Phoenicia and Cyprus. The cylinders of native Babylonian manufacture 
belong to the period B.c. 2000-1500; the rest: are copies made in the west. One 
of these is of Egyptian porcelain, and must have been manufactured in Egypt, 
in spite of its close imitation of a Babylonian original. Others are identical 
with the cylinders found in the prehistoric tombs of Cyprus and Syria, and so 
fix the date of the latter. On one of them are two centaurs arranged herald- 
icnlly, the human faces being shaped like those of birds. European archeologists 


will be interested in learning that among the minor objects are two amber 
beads.’ 


“Tt must be remembered that the Babylonian language and the Babylonian 
characters were the common medium of communication between the natives of 
the Hast at this time. A cuneiform scribe was kept at Tell el Amarna, and 
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probably there was one at every important place in Palestine. The find is one 
which throws light upon many points of interest, as, for instance, the influence 
of Babylon, the authority of Egypt, and, as Professor Sayce points out, the 
prehistoric art of Phenicia. JI should like to add that it is now 15 years and 
more since Professor Sayce called our attention to the probability of finding the 
libraries and archives of the ancient cities in the Tells which he has unceasingly 
urged us to excavate. 
““T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ JamMES GULAISHER, 
“Chairman of the Executive Committee.” 


The work at Tell el Hesy hus been closed for the season, and will, it is 
hoped, be resumed in October. A letter from Mr. Bliss will be found in the 
present number. His detailed report will follow. Funds for the continuance 
of the work are greatly needed. 


Herr Schick reports that extraordinary interest is being shown by English 
tourists in the tomb at the foot of the “Skull Hill,’ which is supposed by some 
to be the tomb of our Lord. An English lady is said to have washed out the 
tomb, and spent the night in it, and Mr. Moody, the American revivalist, held 
a service on the top of the hill. 


At page 205 will be found a note from Major Conder respecting the above 
tomb. He points out that it is no new discovery, but was described in the 
“Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine,’ which were published in 
1884. 


Our readers will be interested to learn that considerable progress is being 
made with the Akka-Damascus Railway, the route of which, after various 
expensive surveys, has now been definitely decided upon. The line chosen is prac- 
tically that first suggested by Major Conder, R.H., several years ago. Beginning 
at the great fortress of Acre, the railway will run down the plain of Acre 
parallel with the sea, throwing out a branch to Haifa, at the northern foot of 
Mount Carmel, and thence to and across the plain of Esdraelon, passing near 
Nazareth to Shunem and Jezreel, and through the valley of Jezreel, skirting 
the slope of the hills, to the River Jordan, which will be crossed within sight 
of Bethshean. The Jordan here offers exceptional facilities for the erection 
of the railway bridge, consisting of two spans. Not only are the two opposite 
banks of the river formed of solid rock, but the centre of the river contains a 
large block of similar rock, from which each span of the bridge will be thrown 
to the east and west bank respectively. From the Jordan the railway will 
ascend the slope of the Jaulan Plateau, along the crests that close the eastern 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, this ascent constituting the only difficult portion 
of the line, but which the surveys made now show to be much easier of 
accomplishment than was originally anticipated. Reaching the plateau near 
EH] ’Al, an easy gradient will carry the line by Seil Nawa and Kesweh to 
Damascus. Passing through the finest plains of Western and Eastern Palestine 
the importance of the railway cannot be over-estimated. Its construction can 
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hardly fail to lead to important archeological discoveries, and the Committee 
hope to snake arrangements for obtaining full information respecting these. 


The Rev. Theodore EB. Dowling, Honorary Secretary of the Fund at Jerusalem, 
reports the names of the Lecturers and their subjects in connection with “The 
Jerusalem Association of the Palestine Exploration Fund.” 

On March 8th the first of a course of five Lectures, in the Christ Church 
Lecture Room, was read by the Rev. A. H. Kelk, on behalf of Herr Baurath 
©. Schick, who was temporarily unwell. This Lecture proved to be an in- 
stalment of a series, entitled ‘The Story of the Buildings of Jerusalem.” On 
March 15th, Mr. Frederick Jones Bliss spoke for an hour on “ Present 
Explorations at Tell el Hesy.” Mr. G. Robinson Lees, on March 22nd, selected 
as his subject, “The Temple Area” (with his own magic lantern illustrations). 
On March 29th, the Rev. James Edward Hanauer read a paper on “ The ‘Site 
of Calvary’ Controversy,” the closing Lecture being given by the American 
Consul, Dr. Selah Merrill, April 5th, on ‘‘ Bashan, and its Giant Cities.” 

The collections at the close of the Lectures, on behalf of local expenses, 
realised in full £8 3s. 3d. 


Mr. Dowling also writes :— 


“Tn order to complete a set of Quarterly Statements from 1869-91 for the 
benefit of “The Jerusalem Association of the Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
nine numbers are required. It is the intention of the Local Committee to bind 
the volumes and keep them in the Association Room for reference only. Will 
any member of the Palestine Exploration Fund, who can spare them, kindly 
present either one or all of the following numbers: Volume 1869, Nos. 2 
and 3; Volume 1870, Nos. 6, 7, and 8; Volume 1871, April and July ; Volume 
1872, January and April. Rey. T. E. Dowling, Jerusalem, Syria, Hon. See.” 


Mr. Charles F, Kent, of Berlin University, thus writes of a visit to the 
excavations at Tell el Hesy :— 


“During our spring vacation here at Berlin University it was the privilege 
of six of us (all American students at Berlin) to make an extended trip through 
the Holy Land. Unlike most Palestinian travellers we were free to go where 
we pleased, and among other interesting places our itinerary brought us to Tell 
el Hesy, the scene of the Fund’s excayations. 

“The reports of the work there are so full and clear that I cannot hope to 
add anything to your knowledge, but being deeply interested in Palestinian 
discovery, I take occasion to convey to you my impression of the valuable 
character of the work which the Fund is doing at Tell el Hesy. 

“ Our night’s stay at the Tell gave us a taste of the utter loneliness of the 
life of an explorer on the dividing line between fertility and desert. There is, 
however, a fascination about the work which is indescribable, the possibility of 
a valuable find every moment, and the continual variety of little finds which 
are turning up. Then, too, if the excavations had added nothing more to our 
knowledge of ancient Hebrew and Amorite archeology than a clear conception 
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of the arrangement and appearance of a city of the plain, the outlay, in my 
opinion, would be amply repaid. At the same time I am convinced that there 
are treasures in Tell el Hesy still to be turned up. The undertaking to cut 
down such a large section of the Tell naturally calls for a large expenditure of 
time and money, perhaps, more than all, of patience on the part of the officers 
of the Fund, but I trust that none of the essentials will fail. 

“Y cannot but feel that more interest in the work of the Fund ought to be 
stirred up in America. I see some work is being done at Cambridge, Mass., 
but not so much in the West. I expect this coming year to begin work at 
Chicago University, under my old Yale Professor, Dr. W. R. Harper, and, as 
opportunity offers, I shall take great pleasure in interesting my friends there.” 


We regret to announce the death.of a valued friend and supporter of the 
Society, the Rev. Greville J. Chester. In the “Guardian” of June 8th, Mr. 
Walter Besant thus writes of him:—“ It is now nearly twenty-five years since 
I first made Greville Chester’s acquaintance. He introduced himself to me as 
a friend and supporter of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and offered his 
assistance in the examination and classificatoin of the lamps and pottery just 
then sent home by Warren from his excavations at Jerusalem. Since that time 
he has constituted himself,in an informal way, a kind of curator of our col- 
lections, always spending some time over their arrangement every summer. He 
wrote a paper on the subject, whieh appeared in the “ Recovery of Jerusalem ”’ 
(1870), and has since contributed many notes to the journal of the Society on 
the coins, gems, glass, pottery, marbles, &c., found in Palestine by our expe- 
ditions. In fact, the very last service he rendered the Society was the arrange- 
ment of the museum in our new rooms at 24, Hanover-square, on our removal 
about a year ago. He was also an explorer of no meanorder. On two different 
occasions he conducted expeditions for the Committee. One of these was a visit 
to the little-known Isle Ruad, the Phoenician Aradus. This was in 1875. I 
think that he was then the only living European who had landed on its shores. 
The examination which he made of this very ancient and interesting place was 
necessarily hurried and incomplete, but (more suo) he came away with a pocket 
full of coins. Perhaps a more. valuable contribution to geographical and 
archxological seience was his journey of 1880, when he visited and described 
the Biblical sites of Lower Egypt, and travelled from San to KE] Arish, and 
cleared up the difficulties about Lake Sirbonis. These journeys were also note- 
worthy in the fact that they cost the Society next to nothing. We gave Chester 
beforehand what he roughly estimated—it was very little, and he always 
returned some of the money. The Palestine Exploration Fund can ill afford to 
lose a friend so tried and true. Of his great personal qualities, his deep religion, 
his simplicity of life, his perfect honour it is needless to speak after the words 
of Dr. Gatty in the ‘Guardian’ of June 1st. I would, however, indicate one 
additional point. Chester, of gentle extraction, and one of a long line of gentle- 
men, readily accepted responsibility in the spirit.of one born to leadership. He 
was in some ways what is called a gentleman of the old school. Not only 
leadership was his right by birth, but courage, truth, and honour were elemen- 
tary necessities for such as possessed that right. There are not too many men 
like Greville Chester in this respect, eituer.in the Church or out of it.” 
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Mr. John Shelley, Hon. Sec. of the Fund, Plymouth, sends us a notice of a 
bronze bracelet, with a Greek inscription, which was found near Jerusalem, and 
is described in the ‘‘ Revue Critique,” of 6th June, 1892. 


Weare happy to state that M. Clermont-Ganneau is actively engaged on 
the letterpress which is to accompany the drawings of M. Lecomte, illustrating 
M. Ganneau’s Archeological Mission, and that it is confidently hoped the 
volume will be published by the end of the present year. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes 
at 2 p.m. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks: the following donations to 
the library of the Fund :— 
“ Abrabam, Joseph, and Moses in Egypt.” By Rey. A. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
From the Author. 
“ Heerelycke ende geluckige Reyse na det Heyligh Lant en de Stadt van 
Jerusalem.” By Jan Van der Linden. Antwerp, 1716. From Rev. 
G. H. Culshan. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and the Holy Land. 

It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretaries :— 
The Rev. R. M. Willcox, Burley in Wharfedale, near Leeds. 
The Rev. Robert KE. Daubeny, Sneyd Clergy House, Burslem. 
The Rev. C. Harris. M.A., Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. 
The Rev. W. Spear, M.A., M.D., 22, Ashford Road, Maidstone. 


The price of the remaining copies of ‘“ Palestine under the Moslems ’”’ has 
been raised to 10s, each to subscribers to the fund, and 16s. to non-subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes; 
subscribers to the “ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the yolumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
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received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let ony 
copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
scribers is directed to the announcement after Maps. and before Contents of 
this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
*Arabah”’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 


The books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted,in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed, in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set (1 to 18) can be obtained by subscribers 

to the Fund by application to the Head Office only (24, Hanover Square, W.), 

Jor £3 1s. 6d., carriage paid to any part in the United Kingdom only) :— 

By Major Conder, R.E.— 

(1) ‘* Lent Work in Palestine.’—A popular account of the Survey of Western, 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings male by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative. full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs of the people, the Biblical, 
associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based, 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used. 
his opportunities to better purpose. 

(2) “ Heth and Moab.”’—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as “Tent Work,” of the expedition for 
the Survey of Eastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover, the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across. the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this. volume. 

(3) Major Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lere.’—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 

(4) Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.” —This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his 
views since the publication of the work. 

(5) Professor Hull’s “ Mount Seir.”—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely new and interesting. 

(6) Herr Schumacher’s “ Across the Jordan.’ 

(7) Herr Schumacher’s “Jaulin.’—These two books must be taken in con- 
tinuation of Major Conder’s works issued as instalments of the 
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“Survey of Eastern Palestine.” They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and 
customs. 


By Walter Besant, M.A.— 


(8) “The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a popular 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 

(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.”’ The ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


By George Armstrong— 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha. This 
is an index to all the names and places mentioned in the Bible and New 
Testament, with full references and their modern identifications, as shown 
on the new map of Palestine. 


(11) Besant and Palmer's “ History of Jerusalem.”—The “ History of Jerusa- 
lem,” which was originally published in 1871, and has long been com- 
pletely out of print, covers a period and is compiled from materials not 
included in any other work, though some of the contents have been 
plundered by later works on the same subject. It begins with the siege 
by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, including the Early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the medieval pilgrims, the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the victo- 
rious career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other 
little-known episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


(12) Northern ’Ajlan “‘ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 
By Henry A. Harper— 


(18) “The Bible and Modern Discoyeries.”—This work, written by a Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is an 
endeavour to present in a simple and popular, but yet a connected form, 
the Biblical results of twenty-two years’ work of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. The writer has aiso availed himself of the discoveries made 
by the American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as 
well as discoveries of interest made hy independent travellers. 

The Bible story, from the call of Abraham to the Captivity, is 
taken, and details given of the light thrown by modern research on 
the sacred annals. astern customs and modes of thought are 
explained whenever the writer thought that they illustrated the text. 
This plain and simple method has never before been adopted in dealing 
with modern discovery. 

To the Clergy and Sunday School: Teachers, as well as to all those 
who love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. 
He is personally acquainted with the iand ; nearly all the places spoken 
of he has visited, and most of them he has moreover sketched or 
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painted. It should be noted that the book is admirably adapted for the 
School or Village Library. 


By Guy le Strange— 


(14) “Palestine under the Moslems.”—For a long time it had been desired 
by the Committee to present to the world some of the great hoards of 
informnation about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages: Some few of 
the works, or parts of the works, have been already translated into Latin, 
French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with them in 
English, and no attempt has ever been made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 

This has now been done for the Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The 
work is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, the provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends 
related by the writers consulted. These writers begin with the ninth 
century and continue until the fifteenth. The volume contains maps and 
illustrations required for the elucidation of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so 
useful to students of mediseval history, and to all those interested in 
the continuous story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success 
which its learned author deserves. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie— 


(15) “ Lachish” (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites).—An account of 
the excavations conducted by Mr. Petrie in the spring of 1890, with view 
of Tell, plans and sections, and upwards of 270 drawings of the objects 
found. 


By Trelawney Saunders— 


(16) ‘An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, describing its 
Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, with special reference to the Water 
Basin— (Map. No. 10).” 


The new Map of Palestine embraces both sides of the Jordan, and extends 
from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh Barnea in the south. All the modern 
names are in black; over these are printed in red the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha names. The New Testament, Josephus, and Talmudic names are 
in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted in colours, giving clearly all the 
identifications up to date. It is the most comprehensive map that has been 
published, and will be invaluable tu universities, colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s.; to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
is extra (see Maps). 


In addition to the 21-sheet map, the Committee have issued as a separate 
Map the 12 sheets (viz., Nos. 5-7, 9-11, 18-15, 20-22), which include the whole 
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of Palestine as far north us Mount Hermon, and the districts beyond Jordan as 
far as they are surveyed. See key-map to the sheets. 

The price of this map.in 12 sheets, in paper cover, to subscribers to the 
Fund, 12s. 6d.; to the public, £1 1s. : 

The size of the map, mounted on cloth and roller for hanging, is 43 feet by 
53 feet. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately, price, to subscribers of the 
Fund, ls. 6d. Mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket suitable for travelling, 2s. 
To the public 2s. and 2s. 6d, 


A copy of names and places in the Old and New Testament, with their 
modern identifications and full references, can be had by subscribers with either 
of these maps at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 
purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The income of the Society, from March 19th to June 18th, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £333 5s. 3d. ; 
from all sources, £488 4s. 5d. The expenditure during the same period was 
£755 17s. 3d. On June 18th the balance in the Bank was £413 13s. 10d. 


Subseribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
o the office, at 1s. each :— 


1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 

2. Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan.” 

8. Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 
4, Cases for binding “ Abila,”’ “ Pella,” and “’Ajlin ” in one yolume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 


INO; LIT LS69); eNo. Vill, 1870s Nowlie lS 7a January ard April, 
1872; Junuary, 1888, and January, 1886. 


It having been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have to 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 
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LETTERS FROM HERR SCHICK. 


THE DiscoveRtEsS AT THE NICUPHORIEH. 
February 23rd, 1892. 


In one of my last reports I promised to send you the result of measure- 
ments, &¢., of the newly discovered tombs at “ Awairiyeh.” Mr. Lees 
(and others) wished to go with me, and, if possible, to make photographs 
of the sarcophagi, and as there was such rainy and cold weather, we 
did not go before last week. Mr. Lees now sends two copies of his 
photograph, representing the front side of the large sarcophagus, and two 
pieces of its broken lid, which were put on it by us for the purpose, and 
also the lid of the other, put upon it in order to show the mouldings, 
which are its only ornament. 

At the same time I made a drawing of the ornaments, and wished to 
send a copy of it to you, but my paper failed. However, I send it on as 
it is. LI also give plan, section, and end view of this larger sarcophagus 
and its lid, on scale 55 of the real size. 

I sent my men once more there, with paper, &c., to make squeezes 
of the lid. They made two, and I send two copies of each. 

Also I send exact plans of the chambers and environs, one on scale 
zo and one smaller, 335, to which a section is added. I consider the 
fe sarcophagus as that of Mariamne, the beloved wife of Herod the 
Great. The Russian professors and the Archimandrite Antonius here 
think this place was the mausoleum of the high priest Ananus, and refer 
to Josephus, Bell v, 12, 2, and just on this passage I ground my idea that 
it was the “ Monument of Herod.” The tomb of Ananus follows, soon 
after the Siloah Valley, and after it is mentioned ‘“ Pompey’s Camp,’ 
which was on Abu Tor (the hill opposite Bishop Gobat’s School), where 
the line bent northwards, and came to “ Erebinthi,” then to “ Herod’s 
Monuments,” and then to the beginning of Titus’ Camp, on the north- 
western corner of the town. These two sarcophagi are made with great 
skill, from native stone, or Jerusalem marble, such as is quarried near the 
Convent of the Cross. Herod himself is buried at Herodion—Frank 
Mountain—so I think this mausoleum here was for his wives. 
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Jif. 


Tue Gate Gennatu, ce. 
April 16th, 1892. 

1. Gate Gennath (so-called).—In the year 1867, Sir Charles Warren 
made some excavations on this interesting spot, inside the town, and on 
the northern brow of the so-called Zion Hill, on the supposition that this 
ancient gateway may have been in ancient times the Gate Gennath of 
Josephus (Wars, v, 4, 2). Of the said excavations there is a report in 
“The Recovery of Jerusalem,” page 274, and also a front view, as far as it 
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THE GATE GENNATH (so called). 


could be ascertained. Now, some months ago, the street became altered 
there, and the ground lowered, so that a large piece of the gate came into 
full view. As there seemed to me a few things notable, not mentioned in 
Sir Charles Warren’s report, I examined the matter, and from what I 
found, together with what I know from other occasions, have furnished 
is ee geesae which I give the following explanatory notes :— 
e pointed arch or the casing inside of the ol i i 
the aeaverl in pointed lines, has fallen cut at . beac strgeens So is 3 
more casing there, but an opening, and another arch of unhewn stones is 
seen further in (about 2 feet from the face inside) and not in the centre, 
but a good deal towards the south (as the drawing shows), going a little 
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behind the southern old doorpost—forming now a kind of sink, people 
casting there all sorts of fluid refuse. 

Further, the voussoir stones have not all the same breadth, but the 
two resting on the posts are wider, the others, in accordance with their 
rising, becoming narrower. The key-stone has no projection, but what 
was more interesting to me is, that south of the arch there appeared 
large stones, and also on the northern side there were originally large 
ones, now broken in pieces by weathering. It is quite clear there was 
once here a strong wall, either of the town, or, more probably, of a special 
building. 

Near the sill of this gate (2,474$ feet above the sea), Sir. Charles 
Warren discovered “no pavement,” but 120 feet west of it I found a 
pavement at a level of about 2,476 feet, the same level as the bottom of 
the two towers 80 feet more west or 200 from the arch (see Lewis’s “Siege 
of Jerusalem,” London, 1863, page 216). 

2. Inscription in the Muristan.— A Greek inscription has been discovered 
in the Muristan, at the situation marked with a cross on the enclosed 
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INSCRIPTION FROM THE MURISTAN. 


plan. It is on the wall of a pier, in one of the old rooms, on a smooth 
stone, only a few inches above the flooring. The pier is 6 feet 4 inches 
broad, of which the inscription stone (being 3 feet 4 inches long, and 
1 foot 7 inches high) takes the greater half. It is not in the middle, but 
forms the corner, so that one receives the impression that the stone was 
used the second time, and is very likely a tombstone. But on account of 
its thickness, I think it was originally in an upright or standing position. 
The inscription is apparently Greek, greatly abbreviated, and with 
some of the letters joined together. The inscription is distinct, 
and the copy as good as I could make. If it be wished, I can make a 
squeeze. The stone is not marble, but ordinary Jerusalem stone. 

3. Christian Burial-grounds at Jerusalem.—The Christian burial- 
grounds are on Mount Zion (so-called) outside the wall, and hitherto 
nearly all of then open places, without enclosing walls, the boundary of 
each being marked simply by a few stones, which sometimes caused 
unpleasant scenes, and as everyone, and even cattle, could walk over 
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them, the monuments were without any protection. The ground of the 
Latins being too small, and the Armenians having more space than they 
needed, an agreement was made by the parties, and boundary walls erected 
round about the portion belonging to each: As each wanted also a road 
for access, and the people of Neby Dafid wanted roads to their houses- 
and to the Sheikh’s tomb, it was agreed to make them, and under the over- 
sight of the local authorities the boundary wails were quickly built. 
I send a plan of the new arrangement. 

As these new walls were simply built on earth, nothing of importance 
was found in digging foundations. 

4, The so-called “Skull Hill” being supposed by many to be the real 
Calvary, not only is a controversy going on respecting the matter, but 
English travellers go to the place, visiting and venerating it as the real 
Calvary. An English lady visited it and stayed one night in it, who 
could not understand that I had so little interest for it. Sunday, April 
18th, Mr. Moody, the American revival preacher, had an assembly there 
on the top of the hill, and addressed a great number of people. I fear 
the Muhammadan authorities will forbid such things, their burial-ground 
being there. Major Conder’s Holy Sepulchre becomes quite forgotten, 
and General Gordon’s is now the favourite. 


II. 


DiscovERY IN Sonomon’s STaBegs, Xc. 
March 28th, 1892. 
1. The Dominican Brethren have made some discoveries at their 
- ground, west of the “Skull Hill,” of which I enclose a drawing, with the 
necessary notes and explanation. The drawing is simply a plan; I have 
not made a section, fearing it would, for one who has not seen the place, 
only confuse. 

2. The clearings and levellings in the so-called ‘Solomon’s Stables” 
are now ended. Ail the joints of the masonry have been pointed, so the 
whole now looks like new. From the place in the south-eastern corner, 
generally called the “Cradle of Christ,” a flight of broad steps now leads 
down to the general level, which is in this part somewhat higher than 
before. The holes in the piers were formerly about three feet from the 
ground ; now they are only a few inches, and some have disappeared 
under the ground. 

At the south wall, between the “Cradle of Christ” and the “ Single 
gate,” a heap of rubbish lying there was removed, and by this some 
interesting stones came to light, about sixty-five feet west of the south- 
east corner, measured outside. One is’ about 7 feet long, and fully 
3 feet high, having its surface covered with a rich decoration of leaves, 
scrolls, &c., carved in relief. It looks as if it was the side of a sarcophagus. 
I thought first it might be the lintel of a door, but, observing that there 
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is asimilar but shorter stone just over it, with ornaments of another 
kind, it was clear to me that these stones are not 7 situ, but have been 
brought from another place, and used here simply as building stones. I 
had not time to make a copy of the ornaments, and, if I had, it might 
have come out imperfect. It would be much better to take a photograph. 

3. The work at the “Golden Gate” is nearly finished ; the building, 
with its two new supports, now stands quite free on three sides, with a 
space of twelve feet between it and the new enclosing walls, built to keep 
up the rubbish. On the western side a flight of wide steps leads from the 
upper level down to the foot of the building. It is Jess agreeable to the 
eye than formerly, looking confined and enclosed, and standing in a pit. 
The space behind the enclosing walls has been filled up with earth, and 
raised to the general level of the ground. 

4. The heavy rains have destroyed a good deal of the new railway, 
and also one of the bridges. In the neighbourhood of Jerusalem nothing 
is done yet. The ground for the station at Jerusalem has been bought. 
It is to be near the German colony, west of the “hill of evil counsel,” 
and close to the Bethlehem road. 

As the cholera several months ago ceased at Damascus and elsewhere, 
the quarantine has been removed, and business is going on again, and 
pilgrims and travellers coming. We have had a good deal of rain, so that 
a prosperous harvest is hoped for. But in the Jordan Valley are locusts, 
and the Government has required a good many people (from every village 
twenty or more men) to go down and destroy them before they are able 
to fly. Petroleum was sent down, to pour on thein when swept into heaps, 
to burn them. 

Count Ziethen-Schwerin, of Germany. has been here, in reference to 
the German institutions, and especially the “ Muristan” and the rebuild- 
ing of the old church there. The Count is a member of the Council in 
Berlin, appointed by the Emperor for these affairs—so very likely the 
work of building will begin in a few months. 

A large hotel has been built by the Armenian Convent, and is already 
open. It is situated on the Jaffa road. Just opposite the sharp turning 
of the town wall, and on the southern side of the Jaffa road, where the 
ascent is greatest, a new road has heen made, which is a continuation in a 
straight line of the Jaffa road starting from Jaffa gate. This prolonga- 
tion will meet the Jaffa road again, a little west of the large gate in the 
Russian wall. It will be level, not going up and down again as the 
present road in this place does. 

Jewish houses are now being built along the Jaffa road as far west as 
the third watch-tower. Others are designed still further out, at the place 
where the road to Deir Yesin and Ain Karim branches off. A large 
building is to be erected as an institution or boarding house for fifty old 
Jews, single men, having no one to provide for them. I am just now 
about to make the plan for the building. So you see, that if in future 
things go on as in the few last years, the City of Jerusalem will be 
extended to the brow of the large valley of Lifta and Kolonia, and 
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towards the south half way to Mar Elias, where a settlement for one 
hundred families will be made, for which I have already made the plan, 
and permission has come from Constantinople. 


vs 


Discovery oF Mosaic PAVEMENT NEAR THE (SO-CALLED) CHURCH OF 
Sr. STEPHEN. 
March 29th, 1892. 

The Dominican Brethren have built a new school on their ground, 
situated at the western foot of the Jeremiah grotto hill, south and west 
of the traces of the ancient Church of St. Stephen (see Quarterly State- 
ment, 1891, page 211), just in the north-eastern corner of the piece of 
ground with many trees. In digging the foundation for this new build- 
ing, they had to clear the place to some degree, by which they found a 
mosaic pavement, very well preserved, and some other things of interest. 
The things are preserved and a shed built over them. It is east of the 
new building, south of the word “Cistern,” on the map which is found 
at the page quoted in the said Quarterly Statement. 

If one goes southward from the traces of St. Stephen’s Church he 
comes to a few steps, situated in a former wall, and leading about 2 feet 
6 inches downwards to a level pavement or kind of court. This pavement 
consists for the greater part of rock, the rest of flag stones. In this 
pavement, or flooring of the court, are three openings or holes made into 
the rock. In the first are steps cut in the rock, leading about eleven feet 
downwards to a chamber, also cut in the rock, which has two large 
graves, of Christian origin, 6 feet long, 1 foot 9 inches wide, and more 
than 2 feet deep. 

The northern one is regular in every direction, the southern not so, 
and situated a little higher. Towards the passage between them, the 
sides are formed of large stone slabs, put upright into grooves cut in 
the rock. The opening, which exists in the roof of the chamber, over the 
southern tomb, did not exist originally, but has been broken in later by 
some accident. The third hole is near the south end of the court, of an 
irregular shape, narrowing downwards and leading to a rock cave, its 
flooring twelve feet under the level of the court; it was apparently to 
some extent natural, and afterwards enlarged and more rounded out. 
The opening was originally simply a cleft in the rock, and was then 
rounded to a hole, through which one can go down, first to a projecting 
part of the rock, or kind of shoulder, and from it down into the cave. 
Under the so-called “shoulder,” and a little south, is a projection re- 
sembling a small altar, opposite which, on the wall near the ground, a 
cross is found chiselled into the rock. At the first look one thinks this 
cave, with its hole, to have been a cistern. But no cementing is found, 
and other indications give the idea that it was once the lodge of an 
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Eremite. East of it, and higher than the bottom of the cave, is a 
chamber 53 feet lone by nearly 4 feet wide and about 6 feet high, cut 
in the rock. The top of its roof is 3 feet higher than the level of the 
court. Five steps lead down into it, of which the lowest has a semi- 
circular form. The monks think it was a “bone house,” as there were 
many human bones found init. The wall forming the court runs in a: 
slanting direction over it, as the plan shows. 

There is in the north-eastern corner of the court another short flight 
of steps leading to a similar but somewhat larger chamber, of which the 
walls are rock, but the roofing is arched, and at the highest point 7 feet 
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Mosarco PAVEMENT. 


high. But the most interesting part is the mosaic pavement mentioned 
above. A kind of passage leads from the court between the holes in the 
flooring westward to another small court, surrounded by a low wall of a 
regular shape, 18 feet long and 11 feet wide. The flooring round about 
is of flag stones, and in the centre is a piece of fine mosaic formed of 
small cubical stones of various colours. The mosaic is 14 feet 6 inches 
long and 7 feet 3 inches wide. It has a framework formed of two rows 
of black, then two rows of white, one row of red, and one row of black: 
) 
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cubes. Inside this frame, and in a diagonal direction, are straight lines, 
of one black, one white, and one red stone forming quadrangular spaces, 
whose sides are about 8 inches long, not with regular angles but so that 
they are longer than wide. In the middle of each space is a kind of 
rosette or star. And in the middle of the whole isa circular band of 
black, red, and white stones, with four rosettes at equal distances. Inside 
this round band is an animal, some thinking it to represent a gazelle, on 
account of its long feet, others call it a lamb on account of its full body 
and the full long tail. I myself think it represents a lamb. It certainly 
had an allegorical meaning, as well as the two branches of some plant 
joined to it, as the drawing shows. I have the impression that this place 
was once a Christian chapel. 

The monks have reported on these things to Paris, and their report 
was published in the Revue Biblique, No. 9, 1892. 

The Superior was kind enough to give me a photograph of this pave- 
ment, which I enclose. It is certainly more exact than my drawing, but 
I made the latter in order to give the colours, and the situation, as it is 
connected with the other things described. 


NOTES FROM TELL EL HESY. 


By F. J. Buiss, B.A. 
May, 1892. 

Tue month of siroccos is on us, and Friday is our unlucky day. May is 
a windy month, but the west and south winds do us but little harm, for 
the high walls formed by the part of the Tell at south and west still left 
standing protect the place of the excavations. However, when the north 
and east winds blow the interruption to work is sometimes serious. 
Imagine great slopes of Jately-thrown earth to north and east, add to this 
the dust and earth thrown by fifty or sixty girls in the teeth of a fierce 
gale, and then gather some idea of the blinding dust which envelops the 
whole field of excavation when the sirocco is at its worst. Twice we have 
had to suspend work for some hours, following the double dictates of 
prudence and humanity. Noon is a crucial hour when the east wind 
usually shifts to the south. On these hot days the jar is on its way con- 
stantly to and from the stream, and we have to follow a military discip- 
line of turns in watching the multitude, or the girls would fall upon the 
jar with much fighting. 

Readers of Mr. Petrie’s “Tell el Hesy ” will remember his reference to 
the bed of ashes over five feet thick occurring in the stratification of the 
Tell. The lack of results this season is due to the fact that we have had to 
remove this awful, unprofitable layer in order to get at the Amorite town 
below. I cannot picture the tediousness of the job we have had in re- 
moving almost 100,000 cubic feet of this wretched stuff. Our finds are 
few, but include a small statue of a man in bronze, a few inches high, 
and a tiny bronze goat with two kids sucking. <A full list of all finds 
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will appear in the report, but in the meantime I make a few notes on my 
general experiences and observations in this camp life. 

Last year we had hardly any rain here after March 15th, but this year 
a violent storm occurred in April. Early in the morning of the 28rd I 
was awakened by the sharp pattering of rain on the tent. We hardly 
expected the workmen, but they appeared and went off to the excava- 
tions. More rain fell, however, and heavier, the wind rose, and as I was 
taking my coffee 1 saw the men and women flying from the Tell. 1 
directed the meu to take shelter in the» guards’ tent and the women in 
another tent that stood empty. But far from empty was this small, ten- 
rope tent, when sixty women and girls had packed themselves into it, 
sardine-fashion, overflowing at the door. 

Yusif came to my tent to make the wages accounts, for it became 
plain that no more work could be done that Saturday. Hardly had J 
opened note-book when down crashed the tent over our heads, I escaping 
by the door, and Yusif still left within. The sudden gale which had 
threatened the destruction of all my breakfast dishes, had also overturned 
the Effendi’s tent (he was away at the time), and the tent in which 
the girls had taken refuge. With an absurd mingling of amusement and 
apprehension I saw the poor creatures squalling, creeping, crawling out 
of the debris of the tent, falling over each other, laughing, crying, and 
finally running about like chickens terrified by the appearance of a hawk. 
Fortunately, no one was injured, and the only thing broken was my 
balance, while one gramme weight was lost. 

I have been more successful in managing my small “labour question ” 
than last year. Then, when the barley harvest began about April 25th, 
we lost almost all our good workmen, as we increased the wages only 
from nine piastres (a Gaza piastre is about 1d.) to 113d. for a man and 
from 5d. to 6$d. for a girl. From that time to May 15th, when we gave 
up work, we had a varying set of wretched people, many being either too 
old or too young for work. This year, on about April 25th, I raised the 
men’s pay to 15 piastres, and the women’s to 8, with the result that I 
have secured as many as I care to have of the good old hands. We 
have thus successfully competed with the Arabs, who draw off the fellahin 
to the barley harvest. I hope we may go on with a few good workmen 
till about June Ist, when the wheat harvest will drive us from the field, 
as it would not pay to go on increasing the wages, though I must say that 
15 piastres is better economy in the early summer than 9 in the deadly 
malarious autumn, when we must return to finish the task. 

I have hereto presented a rather rose-coloured view of the character 
of our workpeople. There is, however, another side. The fellahin here 
are terribly profane, and indulge in cursing freely. ‘“ May God not have 
mercy on your father!” is constantly heard. Men, women, children, all 
swear. ‘“ Wullah!” is used in assertion, interrogation, admiration. Some 
oaths have peculiar sanctity. The Faluji, a local saint, will not permit 
his name to be taken in vain. “Are you fasting?” I asked a lad in 
Ramadan. “ Wullah, I’m fasting.” “Ry the life of the Faluji, are you 
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fasting?” The lad’s face fell. “No,” he said, “I’m not.” The Faluji’s 
name practically more terrifying than the Almighty’s. 

The freedom and foulness of the language is extreme. Forbidden 
subjects are discussed most freely before the girls, who seem to see no 
impropriety. This licence seems to be entirely confined to speech, how- 
ever, but it is certainly shocking, Major Conder’s observations on the 
peasantry are capital, but I must disagree with him on one point. He 
found in them little sense of the ludicrous, but I have seen a good deal 
of fun in them. One fellow we employ has a dry humour about him 
that is very popular with his fellow-workmen. They are very quick to 
appreciate any little caricature I may give of their characteristics. 
They also give nicknames, striking sometimes for their aptness, at others 
for their satire. : 

We have had a very pretty instance of family affection in the case of 
Khalil and his two elder sisters who work with him. He isa pleasant, 
amiable, easily-led boy, but a spoiled darling. His sisters try to 
ease his work in every way. Once he had a very slight chill and fever. 
They were inconsolable, would not eat or sleep, and went about their 
work distracted, begging to know if I thought he would live! 

The custom of paying a man a large sum for his daughter on her 
marriage is well known, but I note some odd effects of it. For instance 
a boy’s sister is a most valuable bit of property. When he wishes a bride 
he can trade off his sister, and so gets the bride for nothing. I asked if 
a certain girl were married, and the answer was: “No, her brother is 
with her alway.” Which meant that she must remain single till her 
brother should return to use her as an exchange for a bride of his own. 
I have referred once or twice to the nice lad Mons(r and his bold bride- 
elect Henda. My fears were justified: she proved too much for him, 
and after a brief but stormy union she went back to her people. Now 
comes in a singular complication. Monstir traded for Henda by marrying 
his sister Fatung to Henda’s uncle Rizq. Fatung and Rizq proved a 
happy couple, but when Henda ran home, poor Rizq had to lose his bride, 
who was ordered to her old home to hake and draw water. Her hostage 
having failed, she had to be returned. Admirable business, but’ indifferent 
romance. So Henda, who had been basketing earth for Monstr before 
the brawl, worked after her uncle Rizq, within a few paces of her 
estranged husband; while Fatung, with easily imaginable rebellion in 
her heart, tilled her basket with the earth dug by her brother Monstir. 
But she said never a word nor cast a look at Rizq. “She has been well 
brought up,” said her brother proudly; “The trouble with Henda is 
that she had no one to beat her.” <A thing a girl must get used to in 
her youth as Monsfr found to his cost when he tried to supplement the 
imperfections of her early training. 

Monstr was talking of a divorce (for the separation thus far was 
tentative), when the inevitable middleman stepped in—the peacemaker, the 
reconciler—and the original status guo was restored. This functionary plays 
a most important part in the East. The protagonist of one quarrel may be 
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the peacemaker of the next. Indeed, I sometimes suspect that the 
fighting parties do not care to come actually to blows until they see the 
peacemaker advancing around the corner ! 

One difficulty in the work here arises from the crops with which the 
Tell and its approaches are planted. This spring we found a crop of 
lentils on the Tell, and barley all about it. I made a liberal estimate of 
the value of the crops in the actual place of excavation and made 
allowance for the damage to crops in the paths we would have to make 
for the labourers. I told Yusif to offer the Bedawy Hussein three 
Napoleons, and, if necessary, to advance to four. I knew the pre- 
liminaries would take some time, and retired to my tent to watch the 
battle from afar. In a shorter time than I had expected, Yusif appeared 
with Hussein saying that they had inspected the Tell and that he had 
agreed to accept three napoleons. I said to Hussein ; “ Does your father 
agree?” “He does,” he replied. So the money was handed over, and I 
was congratulating myself that the last interruption to the work had been 
removed, when the farcical drama really began. Jor, lifting up my eyes 
to the door of the tent I beheld the Patriarch striding over the fields 
firmly grasping his stout staff. Was this the feeble old man we had 
never taken into account, and who usually seemed too weak to crawl 
along? He entered, and I knew mischief was brewing. Hussein handed 
him the money. He looked at it, laid it on the table, and then delivered 
himself of a masterly speech, which I wish I could reproduce. He 
repudiated the money—he wished to know our rights to work in his land 
—he grew stormier and stormier. Meanwhile Hussein, with as masterly 
an appearance of disgust, reproached his father for stultifying him in this 
manner before the Khowaja. Washing his hands of the whole matter he 
made a dramatic exit, and the old gentleman rushed off in the other 
direction. The money remained on the table. I saw in the affair, merely 
a trick to get another Napoleon out of us, and told Yusif to manage it as 
well as he could, for delay to the work could not be allowed. Then 
followed various colloquies : Yusif and Hussein—Hussein and his wicked 
old father—Hussein, Yusif, and the old man; and finally they all 
reappeared withapaper having the old man’s seal, and declaring that he would 
be entirely satisfied with four Napoleons. So ended the negotiations ; but 
to this hour I cannot tell whether Hussein was in the game or not. If 
80, then he is a most accomplished actor. About the old gentleman there 
can be no doubt. After his temporary robustness he subsided into his 
usual decrepitude for a couple of months, but he has had another revival 
of strength, and has just started off with the pilgrimage to Mecca, taking 
with him wheat, semen, cheese, lentils, and twenty napoleons as provision 
for the journey. 

The tricky methods of the Syrian peasantry are a constant source of 
surprise to me; not so much because of their cleverness as because they 
themselves are so easily taken in by them. If Ahmed wishes to get 
something out of Mohammed, he cajoles him by the very same wiles that 
Mohammed would successfully use against Ahmed. Mohammed grossly 
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flatters Almed and makes his point, while next day Ahmed will grossly 
flatter Mohammed and make his. I suppose the philosophy of it is this: 
aman plays upon the weakness of his neighbour, and, sharing the same 
weakness, may be played upon in return. It is cunning, not cleverness, 
in many cases, while of course it may rise into real diplomacy. But 
after all diplomacy is very much the same thing the world over, and the 
only sure diplomatist is the man who has conqured his own weakness. 

The present season has been a disappointing one. Of course I knew 
that the bed of ashes existed and had to be removed, but the event in 
this case was more vivid than the anticipation. The autumn should be 
our most interesting season as the entire work will be in very early 
periods. We shall certainly need some exciting discovery to cheer us in 
the gloom of the malaria that hangs over this district before the winter 
rains. Negative results are often valuabie in the field of discovery, but 
the discoverer himself may be pardoned for longing after the stimulus of 
something positive. 


NOTES BY G. ROBINSON LEES, F.R.G:S. 


JERUSALEM, February 11th, 1892. 


1. Pottery from the Saris Cave-—The Rey. J. E. Hanauer, on page 72 
of the Quarterly Statement for April, 1890, mentions in his account of 


POTTERY FROM THE SARIS CAVE. 


our visit to the Saris Cave, that I found an old lamp, and on the 
same page speaks of the Freemasons as having been to the same 
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spot. The other day Mr W. H. Kayat kindly allowed me to photo- 
graph the pottery found by him and his brother Freemasons, along 
with my lamp. The latter is on the extreme left of the picture. 
It is of warm red-brown pottery, very coarse in texture. The bowl is in 
the shape of the earliest Phoenician, being open and pinched up into a 
spout, but the latter is more open than usual, and the bottom of the lamp 
is thick and rounded. It is evidently of that transition period when 
many of the Phceenician Ayles were merged into the Greek (see page 44 
and No. 227 of Plate IX in Mr. Flinders Petrie’s “Tell el Hesy”). In 
the large broken jar in the centre of the picture is the lower part of a 
similar lamp. The large jar which contains the few broken pieces is 
light greyish drab pottery, much finer in texture than any of the other 
pieces. The handle at the top is not a part of it, as it is more yellowy in 
colour, otherwise there is not much difference in the two pieces as regards 
kind and quality. According to the author of the book already men- 
tioned, page 45, this is also Pheenician. 

The small jug on the left has a broken counterpart near to it, on the 
lamp, which shows the circular rib of the inside. This and the remaining 
pieces are of light-red pottery, made of coarse clay, on which the earth 
has in process of time adhered so strongly that it seems a part of the 
, Surface, and so gives it a grey appearance. These jugs seem of a later 
period than the first-mentioned articles, and I am inclined to think, on 
again referring to Mr. Petrie’s book, page 47, that this is Jewish pottery. 


2. Potters’ Marks on Christian Lamps.—After careful examination, 
I have found potters’ marks on three of the lamps from the tomb at 
Isawyeh, mentioned in the last Quarterly Statement, which no doubt 
show that the lamps were made towards the close of the Roman 
occupation of this country, as a palm branch, as a potter's mark, was 
only used in the latter days of the Roman Empire. 

On referring to the potters’ marks, on page 39 of the last Quarterly 
Statement, I would suggest that they are the initials of the names of the 
potters, Nos. 1 and 3 most probably being of slaves, and Nos. 2 and 4 
either of the proprietor or master of the pottery. 

I gather this suggestion from Dr. Birch’s “ Ancient Pottery,” as he 
draws a marked distinction between the position of the owners of one 
initial, and two or more. 


3. Lamps from Tomb near Silwan.—l serd you a photograph of 
three lamps found in a tomb south of the village of Silwan, which I 
hear Mr. Schick has planned. One is broken, and is consequently 
kept in the background, the most prominent place in the picture being 
given to the most complete and interesting. All three are made of 
fine red. unglazed ware, and, according to Dr. Birch, in the work 
above mentioned, lamps of this kind were made during the decline 
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of the Roman Empire. These two further answer to his description, but 
more especially the one with the fish, as he says, “They are long and 
shoe-shaped, having subjects stamped on a flat bas-relief. These consist 
of the monogram of Christ—the great whale which swallowed Jonah— 
a fish, alluding to the monogram [XOYC, in which was contained, 
‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour, necklaces of crosses, and other 
objects, and symbols.” 

The lamp with the fish has two on each side, each pair being separated 
by arose. The one with heads has six in number, between which are 
palm branches, and the third, which is almost invisible, has triangles and 
roses. 

Three other lamps were taken away by a priest, which I have not 
seen, but I was able to get a few links of a chain, and two beads that 
were found in the same place at the same time, which I hope to place in 
our museum here which we are forming in connection with the Fund. 
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A Curious Corn. 
JERUSALEM, May 2nd, 1892. 
Turs morning’s mail brought me the Quarterly Statement for April. As 
T am on the point of leaving Jerusalem for Safed, I would, before starting, 
only write a hasty note to suggest that “the curious coin” figured on 
page 168 should be carefully examined again, if necessary, with a 
magnifying glass. I am confident that on the collar of the dress will be 
found the letters of the name F{iy~y = Mosheh = Moses; showing that the 
head is intended to represent that of Moses. In the celebrated statue by 
Michael Angelo, the great Jewish lawgiver is represented with horns. The 
idea of “The Horned Moses” isderived from the Latin rendering of the Hebrew 


word rele, in Exodus xxxty, 29. It is translated “shone” in the English 


Authorised Version, but the original really means, as may be seen by 
reference to the marginal reading of the Revised Version, “horns,” and 
accordingly in the Vulgate the passage reads :— 


“Cumque descenderet Moyses de monte Sinai, tenebat duas tabulas 
testimonii, et ignorabat quod cornuta esset facies sua ex consortio 
Domini. 

“Videntes autem Aaron et filii Israel cornutam Moysi faciem 
timuerunt propé accedere.” 


These modern “antiques of Moses” used to be rather common in 
Jerusalem in my boyhood. I have seen several on which the name 
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mir was very clear. There is such a one now in the collection of the 
Rey. A. Hastings Kelk, Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. 


idk 
On THE IDENTIFICATION OF CALVARY. 


Having just had an opportunity of reading Major Conder’s interest- 
ing article in the current number (April. 1892) of “Good Words,” on 
“The Place of a Skull,” I beg leave to offer the following brief remarks 
on the same subject, in the hope that what I have to say will prove new 
to the readers of the Quarterly Statement, and not displeasing to Major 
Conder himself. 

T have, in the first place, to announce the important and (to me, at 
any rate) significant fact, that the Herodian tomb to the west of the 
Damascus road, and known as ‘“‘Conder’s” Tomb, has, with the field and 
olive trees close by, been purchased by the Franciscans, or Cordeliers, the 
traditional guardians of the “holy sites,” who have enclosed the whole 
place with a carefully-built dry stone wall and gate, with lock, and had 
the fine old olive trees trimmed. 

In the second place, I would point out (what seems to me not to be 
generally known—at any rate, I have found no allusion to the fact in any 
of the publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund) that there exist 
ancient Christian traditions, dating back to the early part of the second 
century, and possibly even to Apostolic times, and indicating that “Gordon’s 
Calvary” was a “place of stoning.” “‘Gordon’s Calvary” is the remark- 
able hillock above the cave called “‘ Jeremiah’s Grotto,” because Jeremiah 
is said to have written his Lamentations there, and, what has been 
apparently forgotten or overlooked, because he was stoned there. Annually, 
on the 4th of November, the Orthodox (¢.e., Greek) Church commemorates 
the fall of Jerusalem, and during the special Service for the day a portion 
of an ancient Christian Apocalypse, of the year 136 a.p., and giving an 
account of the stoning of Jeremiah, is read. The Apocalypse in question 
is entitled “The Rest of the Words of Baruch,” and has recently been 
edited by Professor J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge University Press). 
In his Introduction to the work, Professor Harris says, that an}“‘ important 
tradition concerning Jeremiah is that he was stoned. This is not an 
original idea of the Christian Baruch. We find it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The famous passage, ‘they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, &¢., is a summary of the sufferings of the worthies of Faith, 
and each statement is based on the history of some real person: it has 
always been known that ‘they were sawn asunder’ referred to Isaiah, 
just as ‘stopped the mouths of lions’ referred to Daniel, and ‘ quenched 
the violence of fire’ to the three Hebrew children; but it is not so 
generally felt that ‘they were stoned’ belongs to Jeremiah. Yet such 
is the case, as the Baruch-Jeremiah legends show; and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is therefore one of the early witnesses to the tradition. 
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.... The place of burial of Jeremiah is still shown in Jerusalem, in a 
cave which passes by the name of Jeremiah’s Grotto. This grotto hes in 
the southern part of the conspicuous hill to the north of the city, which 
is supposed by many persons to be the place called Calvary..... And 
it is said that this hill is the Tarpeian Rock of ancient Jerusalem, the 
Beth-hassagelah, or ‘Place of Stoning, of the Talmud. It seems, then, 
that there is some connection between the death which Jeremiah met, 
according to tradition, and the place where he is said to be buried. And 
the tradition concerning this stoning in Jerusalem must be early ; for the 
uniform church tradition of later days, as we find it in the life of 
Jeremiah, attributed falsely to Epiphanius, or the life that is given on 
his commemoration day in the Greek Church (see Menaeum, for May 1), 
is that he was stoned, indeed, but at Tahpanhes in Egypt, and not, as 
the Jerusalem tradition and the Christian Baruch say, in Jerusalem. 
Can we be wrong in affirming the antiquity of the tradition which we 
find in our authority. The opinion of the first and second centuries 
seems to be that Jeremiah was stoned in Jerusalem,” pp. 23, 24. Ina 
foot-note to the above, the same recognised authority on Patristic 
literature remarks, ‘‘I do not forget that an attempt might have been 
made to bring the legends into harmony with Our Lord’s words, ‘O, 
Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee,’ but such a tendency would not have produced an earlier 
tradition, but a later one. Itis more reasonable, though the hypothesis 
is not necessary, and might even be fanciful, to understand our Lord as 
saying this in allusion to the legends. When He said it He was in view 
of the place of supposed martyrdom of Isaiah on the south of the city, 
and of Jeremiah on the north.” 

I have quoted the above, because it strikes me that it contains a 
valuable addition to the already considerable mass of cumulative evidence 
we possess in favour of “Gordon’s Calvary.” Whilst, in my opinion, it is 
much to be regretted that, going to extremes, a good many Protestant 
tourists show an inclination to make a fetish of the medizeval tomb 
called “Gordon’s,” it is most satisfactory to find that we have so many 
different and independent lines of evidence in favour of Major Conder’s 
identification of the “ Place of a Skull.” 
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Dusrarra’s Hirrire Lerrer. 


I HAVE already, in a short paper in’ the Quarterly Statement, called 
attention to the Hittite letter of Dusratta (see “ Altaic letter from Tell 


Amarna,” Quarterly Statement, 1891, p. 245) and have communicated to 
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the Royal Asiatic Society a detailed account of this important text, of , 
512 lines of the Hittite language, including about 400 different words. 
As the Quarterly Statement could not contain all that should be said on 
the subject, I have sent a brief summary of results. 

Dusratta, who lived about 1,500 to 1,450 B.c., was King of Mitani in 
Southern Armenia, son of Suttarna and grandson of Sitatama. His 
sister Thi was the queen of Amenophis III of Egypt, and his daughter 
Tadukhepa of Amenophis IV, her first cousin. The latter was thus half 
Hittite by birth, with a Hittite wife, and these unions, preceded by more 
than a century the marriage of Rameses IE to the daughter of Kheta Sar 
the Hittite prince, who is called after her marriage (Brugsch, Egt. II, p. 75) 
Ur-ma nofiru-ra. The letter of Dusratta, in his native language, refers to 
the embassy sent from Egypt, to ask for his daughter’s hand, and to the 
offer of recognition of his conquests in Phcoenicia. He sends a gift or 
tribute to the King of Egypt, and requests a written decree on papyrus 
to confirm the verbal message of Menes. He sends his own relative 
Gilias to conduct negotiations, and interpreters and scribes to translate 
and read his letter, which was written on both sides of a clay tablet in 
the cuneiform characters. 

The most important parts of the letter are those which refer to his 
religion and to his kingdom. He worshipped the Akkadian god Ea, 
and a god Tessub, who was the local representative of Rimmon. His 
father’s name Sut-tarna (“‘Set judges”), shows that the Hittite deity, Sut 
or Set, was also adored in Armenia; and we thus find that the religion 
of Hittites, Armenians, and Akkadians was probably the same, as well 
as their language, and their very pronounced Mongol type of face and of 
dress. The language, it may be remarked was more nearly akin to pure 
Turkish than to any other branch of the Mongol speech. It has nothing in 
common with the Aryan dialect, which was spoken 700 years later in 
the region near Lake Van, and which superseded the old Mongol dialect 
after the time of the advance of the Medes from the Caucasus against 
Assyria. The present inscription at last renders these points indis- 
putable. 

Dusratta was a Minyan (see Jeremiah li, 27), and his capital was at 
Ikhibin, which may be the modern Kaban Maden; but it appears that 
he had extended his conquests westwards, to the country which was then 
ruled by Egypt—the Hittite region of Northern Syria. The Minyans, 
or Men, had ruled for centuries over the Delta in the Hyksos period, but 
had been driven back to their home some 200 years before Dusratta’s 
time, by the first kings of the 18th Dynasty. They seem to have been 
the chief power in Armenia at this time, bordering on the Assyrians on 
the south, and on the dominions of the Semitic prince of Elishah to the 
west. The following passage in the letter is of special interest. 


“ Brother, thy border in the land over against Egypt is .. . . and to 
proceed, I being empowered to extend myself thereto, command thou 
the people to take me as prince and master: their duty . . . being made 


known by interpretation made, is not the owning of the land thus made 
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clear? Proclaim thou for me that, whatever I have conquered of the 
land of Chalcis, the land of Chalcis in Phcenicia west of the Minyan 
Kingdom, is made subject. Brother, thy word is enough ; none hence- 
forth will dispute my right to be the people’s master. As to the going 
forth thereof, is it not thus that it shall be ? 

“To proceed, let my brother send his order to me alone, as to that 
which I desire to have extended. The order received, I go forth. 
Brother an order, if thou favourest me, is to be all clearly written. 
Thereby this region being ruled united by me, I being Suzerain of the 
people of the Hittite country, taking to me all the conquered people. Let 
it reach to the city of Harran.” 

Turning to the map we find Harran (Harré) not far from the Taurus 
on the edge of the southern desert, and Chalcis (Ainnesrin) south of 
Aleppo—being the Khalka conquered by Thothmes III a century earlier 
(No. 140 of the Karnak list). Thus Dusratta was to receive a large slice 
of Pheenicia and Northern Syria, including the important towns of 
Merash, Aleppo, and Carchemish, and was to rule these apparently, 
together with Militene or Mitani, and the Minyan country to Lake Van, 
as a tributary of Amenophis II]. The Egyptian boundary proper would 
then extend not far north of Hamath. All this Hittite region revolted 
from Amenophis IV a generation later, and in a later letter we hear of 
the Hittite King flying for protection to Mitani itself, while Egyptian 
vassals were striving to maintain the decaying power of the husband of 
Tadukhepa—perhaps during the lifetime of Dusratta, who survived 
Amenophis IIT. 

The latter part of this very important political document refers to the 
marriage of Tadukhepa, who was to be conducted by Menes to the land 
of Zoan snd to Egypt, and married in Thebes (Wo) “ before the image” 
to the Egyptian heir. This arrangement was duly carried out. The last 
paragraph of the letter appears to read somewhat as follows :— 

“Assuring you that all that prince and people can do will be done 
speedily, it is hoped that the Minyan will be commanded to the fullest 
extent. Brother my subject acting for me as thought best, the subject 
having received fully written what is to be graciously conveyed to me in 
the Minyan land, the princes (Khakhans) ruling the whole race of the 
Minyans having agreed: this people which my brother makes subject to 
me seeing that what I do is beneficial to their land, ready as subjects to 
trust what I do: a decree being made: my brother and the princes 
ruling Minyan land being agreed, and the people being submissive ; and 
all T had to speak about being written, an increased renewal of friendship 
(is produced) the Minyan Kingdom being increased, and I too if the 
subject race are not obedient levying war if obliged . . . . therefore again 
make thou the people to be (ruled ?) by a prince.” 

The importance of this text, in connection with the decipherment of 
the Hittite inscriptions, is evident. Together with the letter of Tarkon- 
dara, Hittite prince of Rezeph, near Palmyra, it is written in the Hittite 
language ; and we thus obtain with certitude the forms of that language 


, 
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and its grammar, and a vocabulary of 400 words. By grammar and. 
vocabulary alike it is clearly shown to be a Mongol language closely 
connected with the yet older Akkadian, and with the pure Turkic speech 
of Central Asia, which is completely known to us, in the case of the 
Yakut dialect, through the labours of Bohtlingk (published at St. 
Petersburg in 1851), although very little studied in England. It will 
henceforth, I think, be agreed to abandon the erroneous comparisons 
with Hebrew, Armenian, Georgian, Vannic, Aryan speech, and Chinese, 
which various scholars have proposed, in favour of the comparison with 
languages of the same age in which the Hittite texts were written, and of 
the countries more immediately adjacent. 


Tits 
Tarn Tevu-2n Hrsy Tex, 


The newly proposed reading = (ORE: for this text, seems much more 


probable than those before suggested, inasmuch as it recognises that the 
second letter is J, and because it avoids the improbability of the word 
being a personal name, to which I have referred in a previous note. The 
opinion of M. Renan on such a question is also of considerable authority, 
Still, there remain difficulties in such a reading, which should not be 
overlooked. 

It is the case that on the Carpentras stone the Samech has a shape 
somewhat like that of what I have supposed to be Vaw; but this monu- 
ment (which is said to be of the first century B.c.) does not give the 
proper forms for the other letters ; and I cannot find any earlier example 


Aramean Carpentras 
Lachish. 7th cent, B.C. stone. 


of an Aramean Samech of suitable shape. The comparative table will 
show what I mean. The proposed reading might perhaps mean “for 
anointing oneself” ; but the forms of the other letters seem to me to 
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show that the text is about the seventh century B.c., when the Samech 
had not assumed the supposed form. For these reasons I regard 


smd as still a probable reading. 


1M 


Recent Hirrrre DIiscovERiIss. 
12th May, 1892. 

Among other valuable texts published by Professor Ramsay and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, are those discovered by Sir Charles Wilson, at 
Gurun, which are specially interesting because they are the first on which 
it seems clear that numerals are represented, and they serve to confirm 
my conjecture as to the sign for ten. The numerals which occur include 
nine vertical strokes for “nine,” and eight for “eight,” and the following 
groups also occur (Figs. 1, 2, 3) :— 


Fie. 1. Fria. 2. Fie. 3. Fie. 4. 
= =o =o 
Sain HNNIITL co 
WI 


The first of these appears to stand for “ twenty-seven,” and the second 
for “eighteen,” while the third is “twenty.” The Hittite numeral for 
“ten” has thus the same form which is used both in Egyptian and also 
in Cuneiform, and its probable sound would be wn, as in Akkadian and 
in Turkic speech for “ ten.” 

There is a seal in the Ashmolean (Fig. 4) which Dr. Sayce regards as a 
uew Hittite bilingual, having a text of three lines in ancient Cuneiform of 
about 1800 B.c. Dr. Sayce reads it, “‘ Indisilim, son of Serdamu, wor- 
shipper of the deity Zskhara.” The four Hittite emblems are as shown 
in the sketch, and according to my system of reading may stand for Jsgar 
Raba, “Slave of Isgar.” The first sign is not a deer’s bead, but clearly 
that of the ass. 


JANE 
Norss on THE “ QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P.115. ‘The tombs found on the hill west of the Montefiore cottages 
belong to the class of Roman and Byzantine tombs which are particularly 
numerous east of Jordan, dating from about the second to the fourth 


centuries, A.D. But it is not impossible that the new tombs may belong 
to the first century A.D, 
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When Josephus speaks of ‘* Herod’s monuments,’ which Herod does 
he mean? Herod the Great was not buried at Jerusalem, but at Hero- 
dium. Herod Archelaus died in Gaul; Herod Antipas died in Spain ; 
Herod Philip II was buried at Bethsaida in Galilee ; Herod Agrippa I 
(A D. 37-44) died at Czesarea, but may have been buried at Jerusalem, and 
seems to be most probably the Herod intended (‘“Wars,” v. 12-2.) The 
monument lay west of Jerusalem, but the indication of site is very vague. 
The masonry of the new tombs is not unlike that of Herodium, and the 
mouldings might in Palestine be as early as 44 a.p. The supposition 
that “ Herod’s Monuments” have been’ discovered is, therefore, not 
unreasonable. 

P. 120. The tomb at the Rock of the Skull was not a new discovery, 
even when General Gordon was in Jerusalem. It is described in the 
menioirs, but there is no reason for regarding it as a Jewish tomb. When 
I first entered it it was full of human bones. It belongs to the middle 
ages, and was used by Latin Christians of the twelfth century. On this 
point I have written more fully in “Good Words” for April, 1892. I 
do not think, therefore, that “everyone may choose as he likes” in such a 
question, when the tombs which are proposed for the Holy Sepulchre 
belong to much later times. 

The tracings received of the crosses and letters found in this tomb, and 
mentioned in the memoirs, show that the cross is that of a Latin 
patriarch, and, consequently, not older than the 12th century. The 
accompanying letters are often found in similar cases, as, for instance, in 
the 12th century monastery of Kasr Hajlah in the Jordan Valley. 

Mr. Bliss’s report on his excavations shows how much is to be found 
by digging in Palestine. Unfortunately, the indications of date at Tell 
Hesy are at present very meagre, but it cannot be doubted that the town 
existed in the times preceding the captivity. The most distinctive indi- 
cations as yet are a wall showing the usual features of the Byzantine 
masonry of the fifth century .p., a Greek inscription, not very early, but 
found low down, and a Hebrew or Aramaic jar text, which at earliest is 
of the seventh or eighth century B.c. The fragments (p. 109) described 
as “ Amorite pottery,” bear marks which resemble Hebrew or Aramaic 
letters in some cases of late date (about the second or third centuries B.c.), 
though a few may be older; but as the Phceenician alphabet is not sup- 
posed to have been invented till after 1400 B.c., it seems clear that these 
remains cannot be dated very early, even in the earliest examples, nor 
unfortunately do the Egyptian scarabs give very clear indications of 
date. 

P. 115. I am unable to find in any of the published Tell Amarna 
letters, or elsewhere, any indication of the use of cuneiform in Egypt. 
The supposed “waste scraps of the cuneiform scribe who wrote answers 
to the celebrated tablets from Babylonia,” are not stated to be of unbaked 
clay, andif unbaked would hardly have lasted 2300 years. If they are 
baked they would not be “waste scraps,” but rather fragments of the 
letters already known. King Dusratta in writing to Amenophis III 
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speaks of the reply as’being on “papyrus,” and no doubt in Egyptian 
characters as are the dockets on the letters received. These letters also 
show that interpreters were sent to Egypt to decipher and explain them, 
since neither character nor language were familiar to Egyptians. None 
are written, as far as known, by Egyptians, and it seems that Egyptians 
were also sent to the Asiatic princes to explain the letters sent in return. 

P. 164. The fragment of inscription from Rukhleh seems to be new. 
Waddington gives two (2557 C and D), and I copied a third one in 1873. 
One of those first known has the date 1st October 82 a.p. (404 of the 
Seleucidze), being one of the best indications of the dates of these Hermon 
Temples. 


We 
Murray's Guipe.—PrRoPosED IDENTIFICATIONS. 


In the new “ Murray’s Guide” there is alist of “ Identifications sug- 
gested for the first time,” which should be regarded with caution. There 
are 15 in all, as follows :— 

1. Mahanaim at es Salt. In Heth and Moab I pointed out, nine years 
ago, that this was the vicinity in which to seek; but the identification 
with Mukhmah, N.K. of Es Salt, has escaped the author’s notice. 

2. Mizpah Galeed at Saf. This I suggested some time ago, and it 
appears with a query (which I think perhaps not necessary) in “ Names 
and Places,” p. 131. See “Heth and Moab,” New Edition, p. 181. 

8. Ramoth Gilead at ’Ajlun seems to me less probable than the pro- 
posed site at Reimin. 

4. Kattath at Khashdsh is objectionable because the two names do not 
present a letter in common. 

5. Misheal at Rushmia is not possible topographically, and the names 
have nothing in common. I regard my proposed identification at IW aisleh 
as more probable. 

6. Dabbasheth is probably the present Dabsheh. The name Zebdah has 
nothing in common with the Hebrew, and the site appears not to fit. 

7. Ittah Kazin at Kefr Kenna is not a new suggestion at all ; and the 
word Jttah only means “as far as.’ Kazin should in Arabic appear as 
Kaden not as Kenna, which is written with af and not with Koph. On 
account of these objections the old proposal has been dropped, and now 
reappears as a new one, 

8. Remmon Methoar Neah means “ Riminon extending to Neah.” It 
is difficult to understand how this can be regarded as a new identification. 
Neah is unknown, and Rimmon has always been placed at Rummaneh. 

9. Hannathon at el Khalladiyeh is quite impossible topographically, 
and only the first letter is common to the two words. No difficulty 
arises in the usual identification of Hannathon at Kefr’Andn. 

10. Valley of Siphtah-el at W. el Melek is much too far south. The 
names have no connection. 
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ll. Bethsaida at el Mes’aidieh I proposed with hesitation some time 
go. The idea is, therefore, not new ; but further consideration induced 
me to look for the true site further north. 

12. Beten at Trbuin is inappropriate topographically, and the argument 
which places Beten at el Baneh is overlooked by the author. 

13. Helkath at Yerka is a'so not new. Vandevelde proposed it a long 
time ago, and it appears in “‘ Names and Places,” p. 84, with a query. 

14. Achshaph at Kalvt esh Shukif is not satisfactory as regards 
philology, since the Oaph and the Qaf are confused. The site also is a 
Crusading Castle (“ Castle of the Cliff,” as the name implies) : the position 
is not that in which Achshaph can be supposed to have lain, and the 
identification which I proposed at Kefr Vasif seems to me more probable. 

15. Janoah at Hunin is not in any way to be preferred to the old 
dentification at Yanih which presents exactly the Hebrew word, whereas 
Hunin has no connection at all with the Hebrew root. 

It would seem, therefore, that out of these 15 new identifications 
there is not one of any real value. Several of the proposals introduce 
great confusion into the topography, and in a third of the cases the 
eae are not new, while several others suggest that the author is not 
familar with the words in the original buen ne and characters. 


ESSAYS ON THE SECTS AND NATIONALITIES OF 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


(Continued from April “ Quarterly Statement,” ». 153.) 


THE MARONITES. 


By Freperick Jones Buiss, B.A. 


IV. 
Tue RITUAL. 


The Maronite service books contain two languages, the Syriac and the 
Arabic. In general, it may be said that the portions relating to the 
direct worship of God are in Syriac, and those looking towards the 
edification of the people are in Arabic. For example, the mass, the seven 
daily hours of prayer, and the funeral services are in Syriac, while the 
rites of baptism and marriage are largely in Arabic, including some of the 
prayers. The scriptures are always in the people’s language. The 
Arabic, however, is written in the Syriac character, and spoken of as 
Karshuni. Some parts of the ritual are chanted to tunes containing 
minor intervals, melancholy yet pleasing in effect. In churches which 
do not have regular singers, the men and boys often join in the chanting. 

P 
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A well-to-do church should contain from 12 to 15 different books 
The poorer churches may dispense with some of these. The following is 
a list of books :— 

I. The Shim, containing the prayers for seven times in the day, for 
the seven different days in the week, allin Syriac: 1. Evening prayer. 
2. Sittar, an hour or two after sunset. 3. Midnight. 4. Dawn. 5. Third 
hour. 6. Noon. 7%. Ninth hour. These prayers are said regularly in the 
convent churches, five times a day, the fourth being combined with the 
fifth, and the sixth with the seventh. The parish priests should also say 
them in their own houses. At the hour of prayer a priest may often be 
seen walking upon his flat roof, service-book in hand. Not all priests 
understand the literal meaning of the Syriac. In the parish churches 
the Shim is used only in the evening service, which is held at the option 
of the priest. The gospels forthe day are read on Sundays and feast- 
days, or if a large congregation is present. The large Shim used in the 
churches is usually in manuscript. There is an old printed edition, and 
a new edition is now in press. The priests carry an abridged form, which 
is printed. 

II. Book for feast-days, in two volumes, for summer and winter. 
They contain Syriac prayers for various hours in the day, which are 
substituted for those in the Shim. Im a church too poor to own these 
books the Shtm is read instead. Usually found in manuscript, though an 
edition was printed in Rome, omitting the two Mardins. 

IV. Book of the Mass, in Syriac, with Arabic gospels. 

V. Sinksar ; brief notices in Arabic of the apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
saints and councils, for every day in the year. ‘Two or three com- 
memorations often occur on the same day. Manuscript; read at the 
evening service. 

VI. Rish Quryan, Arabic selections from the prophetical passages in 
the Scriptures (as from the Psalms and the Epistles, as well as from the 
Prophets), to be read on feast-days, 

VII. Epistles of St. Paul. 

VIII. Gospels, printed at Rome in parallel columns, Syriac and 
Karshuni. 

IX. Funeral services, for a Patriarch, priest, monk, man, woman, &c. 

X. The Ritual for Ash Monday, Palm Sunday, the Washing of the 
Feet, Good Friday, Easter, Pentecost, the Feast of Mar Martin, &c. 
Largely in Arabic. Printed at Rome, 1839; title: Rituale alizque pix 
precationes ad usum ecclesize Maroniticee. 

XI. Rites of baptism, churching, betrothal, marriage, extreme 
unction, &. Printed at Rome in 1840; title: Ritus administrandi 
nonnulla sacram. ad usum eccl. Antiochenze Maronitarum. 

XII. Book for Lent, to be substituted for Shim; but not found in 
poorer churches. Syriac manuscript. : 

XITI. Book for Passion week. Syriac manuscript. In churches that 
can afford a copy, it is substituted for the Shim, 

XIV. Service of Deacon. 
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XV. Ephraimate. Chants by St. Ephraim, to be introduced into 
different parts of the service. 

Among the church books it is very uncommon to find an ancient 
manuscript on vellum. The late Patriarch declared to me that there 
were no old books to be found in the Lebanon, owing to the frequent 
wars engaged in by Moslems, Metawileh, Turks, and Crusaders, when 
churches and convents were devasted. It is understood that he had a 
good private collection. I am told that it included a MS. professing to 
be in the handwriting of Mar Yuhanna Marfin found in the store-room 
of the convent of Deir Hab, but I do not put much faith in the story. I 
have seen three or four illuminated gospels, the oldest of which may 
have been 500 years, but the chances to find such manuscripts are growing 
rarer every year. The Priors of monasteries have no right to sell their 
books. The late Monsignor Joseph David, Syriac Catholic Archbishop 
of Damascus, told me that during the first half of the century a rich 
collection of Syriac manuscripts was burned in the Greek convent of 
Sedanaya for fear of their falling into the hands of the Maronites. 

Mass is said every day in the year except on Good Friday. Every 
Maronite is obliged to confess and commune at least once every year, at 
Easter. In some places at this time the priest goes about with a ledger, 
in which he writes the names of the villagers present, who must come 
to confession. I was told by the son of a priest that in the case of very 
old and holy men, communion may be taken without an antecedent con- 
fession. As to frequency of taking the Eucharist, it is impossible to 
make any general statement, as the people vary in this matter as do 
members of English churches where the sacrament is constantly celebrated. 
It is usually taken on the great feasts. The cup is not given to the 
laity. Mass is never commenced after noon, but in the case of a great 
feast, as of Easter, where the communicants are many, it may be 
prolonged till after mid-day. In the villages, even upon Sunday, the 
mass is usually said soon after sun rise. As an illustration of the high 
sacramentarian views taught, I may mention a story told by a well- 
known Maronite preacher of a Jew who, having received the wafer from 
the priest at mass, took it from his mouth, and going home threw it in 
the fire, whence there emerged a little child weeping. ‘The Eucharist 
may be taken as early as a child understands the meaning of confession 
and before his confirmation. 

It may be well to speak briefly of certain ceremonies occurring during 
the church year. On December 15th, the priest consecrates two wafers ; 
he partakes of one, and the other he puts in the “house of the body” on 
the altar, to be taken out and elevated every evening from the 16th to 
the 24th inclusive, in celebration of the nine months of the Virgin’s 
pregnancy. On the evening before Christmas he eats the second wafer. 
In some churches the nine months of pregnancy are not celebrated in 
this way, but by carrying the picture of the child about the church for 
nine days previous to Christmas. Representations of the manger, with 
toy images of the mother and child, the cattle, sheep, &c., are found, but 

PQ 
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not commonly in the mountain churches, a fact probably indicating that 
the custom is a recent innovation. 

The rites of blessing the water on the feast of the Baptism of Christ, 
January 6th, occurs at the beginning of the midnight mass. The 
Sacristan places a bowl of water on the lectern or on a table in front of 
the altar, and lights two candles. The priest says prayers in Syriac and 
Arabic, and selections are read from the Epistle to Titus and the Gospel 
of John, the latter selection being the account of the Woman of Samaria. 
The priest then takes a coal from the censer and immerses it in the bowl 
of water ; this he does three times, in the name of each person of the 
Trinity respectively. He then sprinkles the people with the consecrated 
water. After mass the people take some of the water home in bottles. 
The priest also visits the houses and sprinkles them with the holy water. 

The rite of blessing the candles on the Feast of the Presentation of 
Christ to the Temple, February 2nd, is an important one. A tray of 
candles is placed on the lectern. In the prayers, both Arabic and Syriac, 
constant reference is made to the Light of the World. The account of 
the creation of the sun and moon is read, also the account of the golden 
candlesticks made by Moses, also the description of the New Jerusalem 
which needs no light, but that which the Lord gives, and finally the 
passage in Ephesians v, 8-14, where they are exhorted to walk as children 
of Light. After blessing the candles and sprinkling them with holy 
water, the priest distributes these among the people, who must make an 
offering of money in return. The value of the candles for believers is 
held to be great ; they ward off sickness and evil spirits, especially at the 
time of death. Sometimes they are burned in the booth where silk-worms 
are being raised. 

On the Feast of Mar Martin, February 9th, the picture of the Saint 
is placed on the altar, and during the rite it is borne around the church 
three times, in a procession. After mass the people come forward to 
kiss the picture. Mar Marin is commemorated also on the second 
Sunday of every month. On the third Sunday of every month there is 
an especial service in connection with the Society of the Scapular of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel. 

In the Maronite church, Lent begins with Ash Monday. On Saturday 
evening the Sacristan takes from the Sacristy the dried olive branches 
preserved from the Palm Sunday of the previous year, and reduces them 
to ashes by burning them in a brazier. On Monday the ashes are 
placed in a tray on the lectern, and before the mass a special service is 
read, with prayers in Syriac and Arabic. It is directed that the Psalms 
should be sung to a “sad tune.” The priest sprinkles the ashes with 
holy water, and incenses them from the censer, praying for a blessing 
upon them. Then the people advance one by one, and the priest makes 
the sign of the cross on their foreheads with the ashes saying: 
“ Remember, O;man, that dust thou art and that to dust thou shalt 
return.” At thejend of the rite the priest reminds the people that the 
Roman church has ordained that believers, receiving this rite with real 


is, 
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repentance, shall obtain forgiveness for 40 years ; referring undoubtedly 
to remittance of purgatorial punishments. 

On every Friday in Lent a special service commemorative of the death 
of Christ is read. 

‘We may mention here a general custom in which the Maronites share. 
On the Saturday before Palm Sunday the school boys go from house to 
house carrying a long roll of paper, on which hay been written by the 
teacher a poetical account of the raising of Lazarus. Two boys unroll 
the paper, another lies on the ground under it and the rest chant the 
story. When they reach the point where Lazarus comes forth, the boy 
gets up and the paper is rolled up again. A collection is made of money 
and eggs, &c., part of which goes to the teacher. 

On Palm Sunday a tray of olive twigs is placed on the lectern, and a 
special service takes place. After the blessing of the twigs or branches, 
there is a procession, in which boys sometimes bear the branches ; the 
singers introduce in the chants the words “Hosanna to the Son of David.” 
The service is long and contains much scripture. After mass the people 
take home the twigs for a blessing. I am told that it was an ancient 
practice to erect an olive tree in the church, but that it was given up as 
there arose some unseemly disturbance when the people pulled it to 
pieces. The Greeks celebrate Palm Sunday in a somewhat similar 
manner, but do not go through with the ceremony of the ashes on Ash 
Monday. 

During Passion week the pictures are draped in the Maronite churches, 
and a black curtain is hung over the altar with models sewn upon it in 
white cotton—representations of the Cross, the crown of thorns, the 
nails, hammer, pincers, the scourge of ropes, the striking hand, the ewer 
and basin used by Pilate, the cock, the torch, a sword, the sun, moon, 
and stars, the sponge, and the spear. 

On Thursday of Passion week occurs the rite of washing the Disciples’ 
feet. In the Greek church in Syria the Patriarch performs this at 
Jerusalem, but the priests do not observe it while in the Maronite 
church the ceremony is observed in every village. I witnessed it recently 
in the cathedral church of Beirfit, which was so densely thronged with 
spectators that Turkish soldiers were on guard. The high altar was 
draped, but over the right side altar was erected a lofty canopy, or frame- 
work hung with white muslin, trimmed with pink ribbons, and decorated 
with candles and flowers, both real and artificial. In this booth was kept 
the wafer which had been consecrated that morning, that on Good 
Friday, when no mass is said, the priest might communicate. In the 
village of Hammana I was told that this was not the custom. 

A platform was built out into the nave below the pulpit, Jt was 
carpeted, and on it were placed twelve chairs, six facing six, on which 
sat twelve surpliced boys. The Bishop in his ordinary dress mounted 
the platform, and there was robed in canonicals, with mitre and staff 
and took his seat at the end. In the pulpit a priest and deacon chanted 
the account in the Gospel of John. When they came to the words, 
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“ He arose from supper,” the Bishop arose, was disrobed, and was girt 
about with a towel ; attendants carried a ewer, basin, and an embroidered 
towel, the Bishop then washed the heel of the right foot of three boys, 
kissing the foot, while they kissed his hand. He then was robed again 
and took his seat, while some chanting went on. The readers began 
again, and the Bishop proceeded to wash the feet of three other boys, as 
before. This was repeated a third and a fourth time ; except that after 
washing the feet of two of the last three boys, when the reader reached 
the words, “Then cometh he to Simon Peter, and Peter said unto him :” 
the remaining boy rose and read from a paper, “Lord, dost thou wash 
my feet?” The Bishop read the reply, and when the conversation 
between Jesus and Peter was completed, the Bishop finished the washing. 
There was no attempt at dramatic representation. In the villages the 
ceremony is conducted in a simple manner, though the rite is the same. 
The service book, however, gives an alternative rite for small churches. 
After the ceremony is over the boy who is supposed to have represented 
Judas is sometimes mocked and beaten by his comrades, in a spirit of 
mischief. 

On the same Thursday the Patriarch, with two or three Bishops, at 
his Seat, consecrates the oil of baptism, oil for extreme unction, and the 
Meir(in (oil containing balsam) for ordination and confirmation, to be 
used also in the rite of baptism. These three kinds of oil are distributed 
by the Bishops among all the Maronite churches for use during the year. 
Oil remaining from the year before is burned. 

The rite of the adoration of the cross, commonly called the burial, is 
celebrated on Good Fridays. In the Book of Ritual it is appointed 
before noon, but when I saw it it took place about 4 p.m. In the centre 
of the church there was erected a small platform, upon which was placed 
a short, deep bier, hung with white lace and pink cambric. As the 
people came in they threw bunches of flowers into the bier. In front of 
the altar there was a wooden stand, with steps, on which was erected a 
cross, with a coloured plaster figure of the Saviour fastened to it. This 
figure, which was hardly a yard long, was covered with crape. On either 
side there was a candle, one of them veiled in crape. A round table 
covered with service books stood just outside the altar rails at one side ; 
the priest and laymen both read from the books on the table, the former 
standing within and the latter without the rails. The priest wore no 
robes but put on the stole at times. The service was long and impressive, 
including many melancholy chants and selections from the scriptures. 
After it had continued for some time the candles around the bier were 
lighted, also the one candle near the cross and the candles under an altar 
at the side of the church, where a place decorated with flowers had been 
prepared to receive the figure. The priest unfastened the figure from 
the cross, and bearing it into the body of the church placed it in the 
bier, covering it up with flowers. Four men in surplices took up the 
bier and carried it around the church three times, preceded by the priest 
walking backward and swinging the censer, and followed by a procession 
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of men and boys chanting and bearing candles. When they put down 
the bier the priest walked around it, prostrating himself on each side 
He then took a large silver crucifix and held it up for the people to kiss, 
repeating as they pressed forward the Arabic salutation for feast days, 
equivalent to “Many happy returns of the day,” literally, “ Every year 
may you be at peace.” As the people left the church they stopped before 
a small table at which was seated the wakeel of the church with a plate 
before him containing a mixture of oil and dough, into which he dipped 
a candle, making the sign of the cross on the forehead of those who dropped 
a piece of money on the table. Later; the crucifix was placed in the 
“tomb” I have mentioned at the side of the church. In the village 
services the ceremony is less elaborate ; a simple crucifix is placed on a 
black cloth resting on a chair, the cloth taking the place of the bier. In 
the Greek church, which allows no image, a cloth on which is imprinted 
the figure of the Saviour is carried by four men. I have seen people 
bend and pass under the cloth as the procession went around the church. 

No bells should be rung on Thursday, Friday, or Saturday till noon. 

The services on Easter begin immediately after midnight. The altars 
are decorated and the pictures undraped. The priest wears his robes 
and, after some prayers, approaches the tomb accompanied by deacons 
and people bearing candles. He incenses the tomb three times, and calls 
out in Syriac three times: “‘ Christ who rose from the house of the dead 
has had mercy on us.” He then takes out the figure or crucifix, covers it 
with a white veil, and carries it in front of his face, while the people 
follow in grand procession singing and chanting. After all have kissed 
the cross the flowers are distributed to the people “for a blessing.” 
Easter Sunday and Monday are celebrated universally. The ecclesiastics 
receive visitors, who bring with them gifts. The people also visit each 
other, and come out in new clothes. The children amuse themselves by 
colouring eggs, which they strike together in a sort of game. Tuesday 
is also a feast, but the people are not required to abstain from labour as 
on Monday. 

Between Easter and Pentecost the people do not kneel in the churches, 
nor prostrate themselves, as a sign that they are “risen in Christ.” 
Accordingly, on the latter feast, on which they return to their kneeling, 
there is a special rite, divided into three parts, in honour of the Three 
Persons in the Godhead respectively. In each part there are prayers and 
readings from the Psalms, the Acts or Epistles, and the Gospel of St. 
John. At the end of the first part the priest says in a loud voice, 
turning to the people, “ Kneel before the Lord upon the left knee.” The 
people obey, and after a prayer the priest says: “Rise in the strength of 
God and worship Him who rides upon the sunsettings,”! &c. In the 
second part they kneel upon the right knee, and lastly upon both knees 
together. The language of the rite is certainly very impressive. 

The Feast of Corpus Christi is observed under the Arabic name of 


1 Probably a rendering of NIAW in Ps. Ixviil 
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The Thursday of the Body. Occasionally there is a procession bearing 
the Host from church to church. 

On the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul there is a procession, and a 
basin of water is blessed and placed on the lectern, from which after the 
service the people fill small bottles of water to take to their homes. 

The rite of baptism is largely in Arabic. Pure water, warm or cold, 
is to be used. It is to be poured on the head in three handsful, and not 
sprinkled except in cases of extreme necessity ; in such exceptional cases 
the water must trickle down the face. The child should be either entirely 
undressed and placed in the font, or else have its head bared, in which 
case it is held over the font. When there is fear of death a midwife 
may baptise, but she is to use the formula: “TI baptise thee,” &c., and 


not the words “TI seal thee,” &. (The Arabic word a is obsolete ; it 


originally means to seal or stamp, as wheat when measured.) Nothing 
but holy water should be used except in extreme cases. The god-parents 
should be seven years of age at least. It is required that the names of 
the god-parents, the child, and the priest officiating, should be registered 
in the church book. One god-parent is sufficient, but there may be two. 

The priest meets the child with its god-parents at the door of the 
church, and after a prayer he asks the child’s name ; when this is given, 
he asks what is the reward of faithfulness; the answer is: ‘“ Life ever- 
lasting.” The priest then says: “If thou wouldest lay hold on life 
everlasting keep the Commandments, that thou shouldest love the Lord 
thy God with all,” &c., &c. ‘The priest then says to the child: “ May the 
evil spirit go out of thee, that the righteous spirit of holiness may dwell 
in thee.” Here follows a direct adjuration to the evil spirit. He then 
blows in four corners of the child’s face, as a sign of the cross. Then 
placing his hand on the child’s head he prays for spiritual blessing. 
Here follows the blessing of the salt ; the priest then puts a little in the 
mouth of the child, saying: “ Receive, O child, this salt of wisdom, that 
it may benefit thee in the everlasting life.” Then follows another adjura- 
tion to the evil spirit: “I adjure thee, thou evil, accursed spirit, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that thou 
depart far from this thy servant, in the strength of the Lord Christ, by 
which He walked on the waves of the sea as if He were on dry land, 
and in the strength by which He put forth His hand and saved Peter 
when he was about to sink.” 

They then enter the church, the priest bearing the child. After some 
prayers, the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Nicene Creed by 
the god-parents, and another adjuration to the evil spirit to depart and 
give place to the Holy Ghost, the priest places his hand upon the nose of 
the child, saying : ‘Open, O nostrils, and breathe in the sweet odours of 
God, and flee thou accursed one, baftled because the judgment of God is 
nigh.” Here the priest approaches the’ font, pouring water in it, and 
lights a candle. He adjures the evil spirit to depart from the water 
“that it may be a fountain causing eternal life.” After several responsive 
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entences, he drops three drops of tallow into the water, saying: “In 
this water man is regenerated by a new birth, and becomes the first 
born of Heaven .... for all are born from the womb of the church, 
the spiritual mother, by a new birth. Drive out, O Lord, every evil 
spirit and every Satanic wile from this water that nothing opposed to the 
mystery of baptism may have influence in it, now and for ever.” During 
the blessing of the water the priest blows upon it, and then plunges a 
lighted candle into it, saying when he takes it out: “May the power of 
the Holy Ghost enter the water to blot out all sins... . . that whoever 
is bathed in it may be born a new child, pure, purified by the grace of 
the Holy Trinity.” He then puts in the water some of the oil of 
baptism, praying that it may be united to the water; and also some of 
the Meirtin. After asking whether the child renounces Satan and all his 
works, he anoints his breast and shoulders with the oil. The child is 
then questioned as to his belief, the god-parents answering for him. 
The baptism is then performed, the priest pouring a handful on the head 
of the child in the name of each Person of the Trinity. The child is. 
then returned to the god-parent, and the priest, putting his thumb in the 
Meirtin, anoints him on the forehead, praying that he may be anointed 
by the Meirfin of Salvation. The priest then washes the child, puts a 
white veil upon him, and gives him a light, all with appropriate prayers, 
referring to the symbolic meaning. The ceremony closes with a pro- 
cession, and with prayers in Syriac and Arabic. 

Once, in speaking with a Maronite peasant about the frequent ablutions 
of the Moslems, I remarked on the fact that the Christians have no such 
ceremonies. ‘“ No,” he replied, ‘‘the Moslems were never cleansed in 
baptism as we are, and are always trying to get rid of their natural evil 
odour by washing themselves all over, but without success. Thank God, 
I have had no need of a bath since I was baptised.” I heard this physical 
theory of baptism advanced some time later, in another place, by a Greek 
Catholic, from which it might be inferred that it is common among the 
peasantry. 

As marriage customs and festivities are the same with all Christiaw 
sects in Syria, it will be sufficient to give a brief outline of the Maronite 
service. 

The priest is commanded to inquire if there be any impediment 
to the marriage. In computing the degree of relationship, the Eastern 
Church counts all the persons up to the common ancestor. For example, 
first cousins are said to be related in the fourth degree ; an uncle and his 
niece, in the third degree ; children of cousins, in the sixth degree. The 
Eastern Church forbids marriage within the seventh degree. According 
to the Council of Lebanon, the Maronites are forbidden to marry within 
the eighth degree, Hastern computation; in the fourth degree, Lat 
computation. Licence may be obtained from the Patriarch, through the 
Bishops, for a fee which varies according to the nearness of relationship ; 
in this way first cousins may marry. 

The marriage service begins with the blessing of the rings by the priest ; 
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gives the bridegroom his ring, saying, “‘ May the right hand of the Lord 
be given to thee with grace,” and does the same to the bride. Then 
follows the blessing of the crowns or rosaries which may be substituted. 
A passage is read from Ephesians (v. 22-33) and from Matthew (xix., 3-6), 
followed by prayers, in which the Lord is asked to bless the crowns to the 
groom with the blessing with which He blessed Abram and Sara, Isaac 
and Rebecca, Jacob and Rachel. The pair are then crowned with the 
prayer that they may receive the crown of righteousness. After this the 
priest puts a crown upon the head of the groomsman, or, if he be married 
in his hand. The bridesmaid is also crowned. Here follows an exhorta- 
tion to bride and groom ; the latter is urged to love his wife, not to insult 
her, not to strike her or curse her relatives; the bride is urged not to 
disobey her husband, unless he commands her to sin; not to tell his 
secrets, not to come between him and his relations, or to answer him with 
bitter words. The priest then joins their right hands and pronounces the 
marriage formula in the name of the Trinity. The Lord is prayed to 
send His blessing on the marriage, as He sent it to Tobias and Sara by the 
presence of Raphael. After various prayers and responses, in which the 
marriage at Cana is mentioned, the priest looses the hands of the pair and 
takes off the crowns, saying, ‘‘Thou Who didst wear the crown of thorns, 
and didst take from us the thorns of sin, remove from this pair these 
perishable crowns, and put upon them the crown that never perishes. 
Amen.” The ceremony closes with another exhortation and a prayer. 

The rite of extreme unction is in Arabic, and is administered when 
the sick is supposed to be at the point of death. Should he linger on, 
remaining in bed, and then die, the rite is not repeated. If he recovers, 
so that he is able to rise, and then later has a relapse and dies, the rite is 
repeated before his death. The priest anoints the eyes with the sacred 
oil, praying that the sins of sight may be forgiven, and proceeds to 
anoint the ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, and feet. Reference is made in 
the final prayer to the commands of the Apostle James, to pray over the 
sick, anointing them with oil, and the priest prays the Lord to restore 
the sick man to health. 

The funeral services are in Syriac. If the deceased be a member 
of the Brotherhood of the Immaculate Conception, the Litany of the 
Virgin follows, while all hold candles. At a Maronite funeral recently 
attended, there were several Greek Catholic priests standing in the 
chancel, but at one side. The corpse was placed on a bier, and was 
not transferred to the coffin till the service closed. Every priest who 
attends a funeral receives money, sometimes as much as 4s., to say mass 
for the dead. On the evening after a death, if a night pass before the 
funeral, the priest visits the house with the censer, and incenses it, with 
prayers ; this ceremony is repeated after the funeral. 

Funeral customs are very much the same among all sects, but, at the 
risk of repetition, I may mention a few.’ A prominent Maronite recently 
died ; his mare was richly caparisoned, her eyes were stained with kohl, 
salt was rubbed in to produce tears, and two swords were crossed above 
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the saddle. She was lead out with great lamentation. A bier was filled 
with iron, to make it heavy, and then had placed upon it the clothes of 
of the deceased, and his watch. As each delegation of mourners came in 
from the villages it was met by four strong men bearing the bier aloft ; 
the strongest young fellows of the visiting party would then transfer the 
bier to their own hands and carry it about, as a sort of trial of strength, 
reminding one of ancient funeral games. I am told that there are gypsies 
who attend funerals of the great Sheikhs, and mourn for a wage. The 
sword dance at a funeral is becoming rare, but I came across it once 
in front of a peasant’s house. There was a procession, led by a man 
carrying a crucifix, elevated on a pole; behind him came two young 
men, each carrying a sword in one hand and a small shield in the 
other, dancing in a slow and stately measure, circling and lifting the 
leg, while he waved the sword, occasionally striking it wpon the shield. 
Behind them came two men bearing swords upright in front of ‘the 
breast, and walking in front of the coffin, which was borne high in the air 
by four men. 

The first Sunday after the death of a person, the family boil wheat 
and take it to the church to be blessed by the priest ; it is then placed a 
the door for the people to take a handful as they go out. This wheat is 
commonly spoken of as the “mercy” of the dead person. The fruit of 
pomegranate is also used. Sometimes the funeral service is repeated on 
the anniversary of a death. The cemeteries are, as a rule, neglected, for 
they are hardly ever visited except at an interment, especially in the 
mountains, where headstones with epitaphs are not common ; the coffins 
are often laid in vaults. 

Before her closer union with Rome, the Maronite Church followed the 
Eastern custom of making confirmation synchronous with baptism, but she 
now follows the mother church. Episcopal visits to the villages are rare, 
and at such times all the children between the ages of six and twelve 
who have not received the rite before are confirmed. After a short 
service the Bishop anoints the boys’ foreheads with the Meirin, making 
the sign of the cross in the name of the Trinity, and giving him a slap 
on the cheek. Confession must be made and the Sacrament taken 
immediately before Confirmation. Asa matter of fact, not all Maronites 
are confirmed. 

In studying the Maronite ritual the reader is impressed with its 
frequent beauty. The language is often rich and solemn. I have not 
examined the Shim and the Book of the Mass, but in the services which 
I have here noticed the Adoration of the Virgin and her Intercession are 
rarely mentioned, although Mariolatry is very strong among the people. 
The Litany of Mary, in which she is invoked under forty-six names, has 
been borrowed from the Roman Church and translated into Arabic. The 
various services abound in Scripture ; a Maronite attending the majority 
of services during the year must hear the most profitable passages from 
the Psalms, Prophets, historical books, Gospels, and Epistles in his own 
Arabic tongue. In view of this, one is puzzled at first to explain the 
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ignorance of the Scriptures prevailing among the common people. It is 
owing, however, to various causes : first, the reading is not with expres- 
sion, but performed in a sing-song, perfunctory manner; second, it is 
without commentary or exposition, as a rule; and, third, the Scriptures 
are in the literary language, which contains many words which the 
women and the simpler peasants do not understand. This objection 
obtains in the case of the Arabic version used by the Protestants, ameng 
whom, however, preaching with explanation and illustration is constant. 
As we have seen, the ritual abounds in forms and ceremonies, but in 
almost every case the symbolic meaning is explained in connection with 
the act. During the 18th century the ritual was revised and altered by 
various Maronite Prelates, notably by the Bishop Germanus Farhat. I 
hope some time to compare carefully the Maronite ritual with the 
Jacobite, to which it bears a resemblance. 


(To be continued.) 


BAROMETRICAL DETERMINATIONS OF HEIGHTS IN 
LEBANON, ANTI-LEBANON, AND ON HERMON. 
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Tue following altitudes are partly a redetermination of, and partly a 
supplement to the list published by me in the Quarterly Statement for 
April, 1891. The two sets of results are directly comparable, as all 
observations at the upper stations were made by myself, and all those at 
Beirut were made wnder my direction, the instruments were the same, 
and the reductions were made according to the same set of tables. This 
year, however, hourly observations were taken at Beirut. 

The instruments used were as follows: at the observatory in Beirut, 
which is 111 feet above sea level, barometer, Browning, No. 244, and 
thermometer, Browning, No. 66,810 ; at upper station, barometer, Casella, 
No. 788, and sling thermometer by Casella, broken July 28th. All readings 
are corrected for instrumental errors. The reductions have been made 
according to the tables prepared by Guyot (Smithsonian Tabies, 1884, 
pp. 371-386). 

Hourly observations taken for a few days in Damascus indicate that 
the calculated altitudes vary from a minimum in the early morning to a 
maximum at two or three o’clock in the afternoon Hence the hour at 
which the determination was made becomes an important factor. 

I have reason to believe that the same is true at all stations not on 
the seaward face of Lebanon. 
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NotES. 


In these notes, the {numbers refer to the list above. Reference is 
made to the following books and maps :— 


1. “P.E.F.” Map published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

2. “G.P.S.”. Map published in the “Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins,” Bd. XIII. 

3. Mansell, Admiralty Chart of the Coast of Syria. 

4. Burton and Drake, “ Unexplored Syria,” London, Tinsley Brothers, 
1872. 

5. Carte du Liban, published by the French Government in 1862. , 

6. Blanckenhorn, Karte von Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1891, R. Friedlander 
& Sohn. 

7. Stubel, “Dschebel Hauran,” “Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins,” Bd. XII. 

8. Diener, quoted in No. 7. 

9. Baedecker, “ Handbook for Palestine and Syria,” Leipsic, 1876. 

10. Van der Velde, Karte von Palistina, German Edition of Map 
of the Holy Land, Gotha, 1866, Justus Purthes. 


4. The Cedars. French map, 1,925 metres = 6,316 feet. Mansell, 
6,700. Burton, whose determination, 7,368, is confessedly untrustworthy, 
quotes other authorities as follows: Scott, 6,315; Russeger, 6,400 ; 
V. Schubert, 6,264; V. Wildenbruch, 5,898. 

5. Jebel Makmal. Burton, 9,998 ; Mansell, 9,996. 

6. Kurnat es-Sauda. Under the name of Jebel Timarun, Burton 
gives 10,533; French map, Dahr el-Khotib, 3,063 metres = 10,049 feet ; 
Mansell, Dhor el-Khodib, 10,061; Van der Velde, Dhor-el-Khodib, 
10,051. It is certain that all these names refer to the same peak. 

Zahr el-Kadib is the name of the whole mass of mountains of which 
Kurnat es-Sauda, Makmal, Fam el-Mizraéb, ’Ish el-Ghurab, Rijal el- 
’Asharah, and Kurnat el-Kalah are the principal peaks. 

8. Merj Hin. My observations were made at the fountain, Ras 
el’Ain, at the southern end of the plain. The French map gives 
1,700 metres = 5,577 feet ; Drake, 5,625; Van der Velde, 5,600. ’Ain 
el-J&mi’, at the northern end of the plain, is 5,860, by aneroid. 

9-10. Funaidik. Drake, 5,705 ; plainly an error. 

11. El-Hurmul. Blanckenhorn, 662 metres, 2,172 feet. 

13, Halimat Kabu. The difference in my results is noteworthy, as 
I have no reason to question the accuracy of either observation. The 
explanation is probably to be found in the abnormal meteorological 
conditions at the time of my ascent of the mountain in 1890. Although 
in the middle of the dry season, when rain seldom falls in Syria, a heavy 
local storm was raging over the high peaks to the south of us, and showers 
were falling on all sides of us. Doubtless this caused a local lowering of 
temperature, and probably also a local variation of pressure, both of which 


ot, 
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would affect the resulting altitude. Burton gives 8,257. Vau der Velde 
gives for highest point of Northern Anti-Lebanon, 5,000! 

15. Halimat Karah. The aneroid gives the height of Halimac 
Kurrais, the peak immediately to the west of Halimat Kérah, as 8,125. 
Haltmat KAarah is also called Sudr Sheikh ’Ali, and Burton heard the 
name Halimat Kar’ applied to it. Last year our guide from the town 
of Karah named the three Halaim, Kabu, Karah, and Kav’é respectively ; 
this year the shepherds on the mountains themselves named them Kabu, 
Karah, and Kurrais, and declared that they did not know the name 
Kar’é. That part of Anti-Lebanon is” collectively known as Jebel 
Kéarah. 

17. Ta’at Mfisa. Burton, 8,721. 

18. Yabrid. Drake, 4,775. 

20. Blidin. P.E.F., 5,140. Van der Velde, 4,842. 

21. Damascus. These are the means of three sets of very inconsistent 
results ; I do not consider any of them are satisfactory. Other determi- 
nations are—P.E.F., 2,362; G.P.S., 691 metres = 2,266 feet; French 
map, 697 metres = 2,286 ; Van der Velde, 2,401. 

22. Rakhlah. P.E.F., 4,797; Baedecker, 4,783; G.P.S., 1,527 metres 
= 5,009 feet. 

25. ’*Irnah. P.E.F., 4,560. 

26. Hermon, Kasr ’Antar. P.E.F., 9,166; Mansell, 9,053 ; Diener, 
2,773 metres = 9,097 feet ; French map, 2,860 metres = 9,383 feet ; Van 
der Velde, 9,376. 

29. ’Ain Kanyah. P.E.F., 3,050. 

32. Rasheiya. P.E.F., 4,100. 


te 
OBSERVATIONS WITH ANEROID BAROMETERS. 


The following list of altitudes has been calculated from observations 
made by the writer during July and August, 1891, with exceptions noted. 
The aneroid readings have been corrected in accordance with comparisons 
made with the mercurial barometer within 24 hours both before and after 
the observation. The temperature of the air was determined, as often as 
possible, by the use of a small sling thermometer, and in all cases the 
calculations inclide correction for temperature, either observed or 
approximate. The barometer readings for sea level were made at the 
observatory of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirut (111 feet above sea 
level), where hourly readings were taken for the purpose. 

The references are the same as in I., “W” referring to my previous 
determination ¢s published in the Quarterly Statement for April, 1891. 


bo 
fo 


I.— Lebanon. 
1. ZOk Musbah 494 
2. Jatla 1,190 
3. Suhaileh 1,700 
4. ’Ajaltfin.... 2,905 
5. Faitrdn.. Fr 4,022 
6. ’Ain Tiboatyahne 4,400 
7. Beit el-Aswad ... 4,572 
8. Naba’ el-Hadid 5,227 
9. Muneitarah __.... 4,041 . 
10. ’Akdrah [fountain] 4,581 French, 1,400 metres or 4,593 feet ; 
Van -der Velde, 4,551 5°- W. 
{ab. vill.] 4,638. 
1l. Naba’ Rfeis, near 
’AkQrah *- 4,207 
12. Karn ’Akfrah .... 6,977 
13. Bir’ArrQmah ... 6,446 
14, Sahel Rahwah. .... 7,119 
15. Peak to north of Sahel 
Rahwah 7,562 
16. Peak west of Fam edhe 
Dhib .... as 7,846 
17. Fam edh-Dhib .... 8,671 Mansell, 9,209. 
18. Mashra’at en-N&h ...... 8,992 
19. Pass on road to Ba’albek 8,531 Burton, 8,351; Baedecker, 7,703 ; 
‘ Jer V ROA. f « 
Peete Stat Aeab 7,740 Van der Velde, 7,624; W., 8,530. 
91. Pass on Ras Ba’albek 
road = op feheoul 
22. Peak south of Jebel 
Musktyah 9,976 Burton, 10,018 ; Baedecker, 10,050 ; 
W., 9,994. 
23. Jebel Musktyah . 10,106 Burton, 10,131 ; Baedecker, 10,037 ; 
Wa elOnl 4a: 
24. Ish el-Ghurab.... . 10,065 
25. Peak west of ’Ish el- 
Ghurab . 10,088 
96. Wati Fam el-Mizrab .... 9,134 
27. Jebel Fam el-Mizrab.... 9,874 Wan der Velde, 9,135. 
28. ’Ain el-J(rah O20) 
29, WAdy west of Kamat 
es-Sauda 8,931 
30. Sahel Samarah.... RC OON 
31. Foot of Wady Najas .... 4,935 
32. Plateau of Baka’safrin 4,091 
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33. 


30s 
. “Ain Baidar Beit el- Gla 
. Mer] et-Tawil 

38. 
. Buswaiyah é 

. Kurnat el-Kal’ an es 
. Peak West of Kurnat el- 


. Plateau 
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Naba’ Mashtir, E. of 
Sie oe. 
. Naba’ es- Sian N.E. aE 


SD sae. 
Merj-Ibrisah 


Birkat Buswaiyah 


Kalah.... 


2. Wady ’Ain el- Baida — 
3. S.W. shoulder of Jebel 


el-Abiad ee 
. ?Ain Manshal, 8. face of 
el-Abiad . Be 
. Jebel el- Abiad, or 
*Akkar 


. Watershed at head of 


Wady Khalid 


. “Ain el-J&my, Merj-Ifin 
. Ras el Asi Ee 
. Middle of plain between 


el-Hurmul and Ras 


Ba’albek 


. Foot of Wady Tbrtsah, 


near el-Hurmul 


1. Naba’ Sunnin .... 
. Bdtman .... 
. Hamniana 
. Nabatiyah 
. Watershed 


East of 
Nabatiyah on road to 
Judeidah ; 


5 dhiere el-Khardali 


HEIGHTS. 


3,663 


5,618 
6,494 
6,495 
6,405 
7,058 
7,368 
9,064 
OU Dies Posts] 
7,338 


5,931 
6,496 


7,384 Blanckenhorn, 


feet ; Mansell, 6,980. 


6,774 
5,860 
2,250 


Southern end of Merj is 
Van der Velde, 3,000. 


2,580 


3,060 [Dr. Post}. 
400 ) 
4,650 August, 1890. 
3,575 
1,363 


March, 1891. 
1,710 


(ote oo) PEP, 700. 


Il.—Anti-Lebanon. 


East of Ras 
Ba’albek 


. Haltmat Kabr Isma’in 

. Halimat Kurrais 

. “Ain Washl Kurrais 

. Foot of Wady Barad.... 
. Sihl ts aa 


4,109 
6,880 
8,125 
7,236 
6,181 
4,892 


[Dr. Post]. 


Burton, 7,324. 


2,127m., or 
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6,979 


5,746. 


. Jebel Marmartin ae 
. Mwarrat el-Bash-Kurdi 
. Ras er-Raf?’ ce 

. Ain Wady ’Aytin 3 
. Ras el’-Ain, near Yabriid — 
. Jubbah .... ors 
9, ’As&l el-Ward .... 


. Ras el-’ Ain 

. 7Ain Sa’anntir .... 

9. Bir ’Akah 

. Saidanaya es 

. Highest point of awa 


East of Blid4n 


. Naba’ Beisan .... 

. Ain Funduk 

. Jisr et-Takiyah 

. Neby Habil 

. Dimas, above village .... 


. Dimas Station .... 

. El-Hamah 

. El-Mazzah 

3. Highest point of Ral 


bat-el-Mazzah on road. 
to Rasheiya .... 


. Sahel ’Antar 
. “Ain Sijah 


3,760 
3,300 


G. P. S., 1,738 metres, or 5,702 feet. 


Gp. Ss, 1.724 


P.EF.,, 3,688. 


E,«G..P:S., and PB. R35 10:5 


der Velde, 3,514. 
Baedecker, 3,235. 
G.P.S., 2,428. 


3,180 March, 1891. 


IIl.— Mount Hermon and Neighbourhood. 


. Khurbat Kafr Ktik 
. Ravine below Naba’ ul- 


Kal’ah 


; Birkat Zizah .... 


. Peak 8.W. of Rakhlah 
. Burkush 

91. 
. Kafr Kk, top of village 
. Lake, water’s edge 

94. 
95. 
3. Birkat el-Mahftrah 

. Watershed to south of 


Head of Wady eas 


Merj et-Tat .... ae 
Muntar Khallat’An Aoall 


SAME eee aoe 


1891. 


P.E.F., and G.B.S., 5,200. 


P.ELF., 3,860. 


P.E.F., 3,680 ; French, 3,510. 


5,652; Burton, 


Van 


Three observations, one in March, 
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98. Sahel Samm«aika . 5,078 Two observations. 
99. Birkat el-Yabisah .... 4,053 . é 
100. Naba’ Skein .... ap BEKO 
101. Head of el-Mizrab ..... 5,510 March, 1891. 
102. ’Aihah... es ... 4,334 March, 1891. P.E.F., 3,750; G.P.S., 
4,367. 


103. Pass south of Nasha- 

bat en-Nustir .. 6,980 
104. ’Ain en-Nah4as era 2050021) SEYESEY. 5.620: 
105. Buka’sam aac 5,047 
106. River (Nahr Buhair an) 3,973 
107. Hill above ’Ain esh- 

Sha’rah aes . 4,883 
108. Jebel Kairt’ ... sn (ele 
109. Pass south of same ..., 6,037 
110. ’Ain el-Mizrabaiyah.... 5,908 
111. ’Ain el-Manzilah ....._- 6,080 
112. Southern peak of sum- 

mit, Hermon ee SPB) 
113. Ras el-Kubaibat ano elysosll 
114. Ras south of preceding 7,964 
115. RAs el-Blata .... Ben eee! 
116. Pass north of preceding 7,315 
lel sow! 3 7,041 
118. Jtirat Mulhim oes desk) 
119. ’Ain er-Rushshaha .... 5,775 
120. ’Ain es-Sauda.... OOOO 


121. Shib’ah eRe 4,100 
122. Watershed to south ae 
same.. Rah Chel 
123. Jebel Saddanah DOS 
124. Kafr Shiba .... on 3,690 P.E.F., 3,460. 
125. Ridge E. of Rachaive 
el-Fakhkhar xi Aytresil 
126. Fardis .... aa OOO) 
127. ’Ain Jarfa .... . 2510 PHF, 2,400. 
128. Wady Buzkeir se 2,030 
129. Bathantyah _.... we 2,440 
130. Mimis.... as w.» 2,580 PEF, 2,500. 


131. El-Kufeir .... ae 124900 
132. Watershed north of 

preceding _.... ... 4,055 
133. ?Ain Harshah.... peo LOD weeks Kuok., 6,000, 
134. Wady en-Nav.... wwe 2,848 
135. Beit Lahya .... oO O42. ee de. Blk, 2.600, 
136. Bakkifa er ww. 8,247 Two observations, one of which was 

in March, 1891. 
Q 2 
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137. ’Akabah ess sere OOS 
138. Stk el-Khan .... ee LS : 
139: Ain Fujdr —.... wes - 2,645 } March, aa 
140. Watershed west of 
Kafr Kak lake... 3,926 


141. Sahel Kunaiyisah .... 4,746 P.E.F., 4,500. 
142. Watershed north of 


preceding... oo SDNY 
143. ’Ain Karnayil Sue OST 
144, Diligence road at foot 
of Wady el-Karn .... 3,883 P.E.F., 3,807; G.P.S., 3,855. 


Rosert H. West M.A. | 
Syrian Prorestant CoLLEeGcE, 
Berrrvut, Syria, 
September 26th, 1891. 


ON THE DIRECTION OF THE WIND AT SARONA, 
RECORDED DAILY BY HERR DREHER, IN THE 
TEN YEARS 1680 TO 1889. 


By James GuaIsHEeR, F.R.S. 


Up to the present time there has not been any discussion of the direction 
of the wind, or results deduced as to the average duration in the year of 
winds from different quarters, and of their average distribution over the 
several months of the year. In the following investigation I have 
endeavoured to supply this information, so far as the data furnished have 
enabled me. I think the phenomenon of the winds in Palestine very 
important to investigate, and Dr. Chaplin says :—“ In no country are the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants, and the fruitfulness of the soil, 
more immediately and obviously influenced by the character and direction 
of the wind, than in Palestine.” 
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Tas.eE [Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of January in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points 
of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 

Years number 
7 of 

N. N.E. E. SE. Ss. S.W. W. N.W. days. 
1880 0 4 4 i) 9 2 0 1 29 
1881 0 l 3 ll ll 1 il 0 28 
1882 . 0 4 2 3 13 i 0 1 24 
1883 4 Z iL 4 6 9 3 0 29 
1884 0 1 1 5 14 ] 1 1 24 
1885 6 re 1 0 1 3 0 4 22 
1886 .. 1 1 2 4 12 0 0 2 22 
1887 .. 3 1 3 5 6 2 1 ] 22 
1888 .. 0 1 3 1 13 2 0 2 22 
18389 .. 0 2 4 4 13 1 1 2 27 
Sums ay 14 24 24 46 93 22 7 14 249 


From this table we see that in January, in the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1888 and 1889, no air passed from the north, and but very little in the. 
year 1886 ; whilst in the year 1885 more air passed from this quarter than 
from any other, with the exception of the north-east, In several years 
no air passed from the west during this month. 

The most prevalent winds in January were— 


SS Ome. ana a ae S.E. 9 and S. 9. 
footer te wat ae hoe ys ee ee ee te 
NSSQiae ae ae oe Sal Si Nee ae 
esse Gee Cay oe ae RaW One 8,6, 

PEOe Bist Bi Genes: cin 1% Serve sins 
SG SUNT Totes S12 eer Pee SENET Zhu ONE, 6. 
TRG ee fle a ee SIZ tA Est 
HOO Tp ee de ae opis eas S96 ASE h. 
1888 .... Be na 0 Salou eee: 
USSORE ge aise he sae 8. 13 E. and S8.E. 4. 


Therefore, the-— 


S. wind was most prevalent in six years, viz., 1882, 1884, 1886, 1887, 
1888 and 1889. 

Ss Liss e a two years, viz., 1880 and 1881. 

Sawin es; 4 ta one year ,, 1883. 

i) ee a eri one year ,, 1885. 
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The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Januaries. The largest 
number, 98, is from the south ; the next in order, 46, is from the south- 
east. The smallest number, 7, is from the west, and the next in ord: or, 
14, is from the north and north-west. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
January in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 a.m. The largest 
number is 29, in the years 1880 and 1883 ; the smallest number is 22, in 
the years 1885 to 1888. The average number is 24°9. 


Tasie I[I.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of February in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight 
points of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years. ee Tak 
N. N.E. E. SE. | 8. | S.W. | W. N.W. | days. 
E = | — Ns — 
1980. tal 3 1 it fn toe roi "a 22 
1881 1 3 0 5) 9 5 3 0 26 
1882 2 3 4 ) 9 2 1 1 7 
1883 i 2 1 6-4 2 7 0 0 19 
1884 .. 2 3 0 uh Og: 0 1 1 | $ 
1885 . 3 1 0 1 4 2 0 Lt 12 
1886 1 : 2 4 9 3 3 0 | 23 
ABS eee ey 0 1 1 3 4 1 elle vs 
1888 ... san 1 0 1 4 7 8 1 0 | 22 
1889... .-| 0 0 0 6 9 3 2 0 20 
Sums ed 12 16 10 46 66 39 13 5 207 


In the years 1880 and 1889 no air passed in this month from the 
north, and in six out of the ten years no air passed from the north-west. 
The most prevalent winds were— 


In 1880 sass esa Site S.E. 11 and S.W. 5 
1881 att es oe 5,79) =, essEeand Sawer: 
1882 eae ee 8-9 ,, 8s 
1883 ois ase Ao She Oe oy, SHB 
1884 Te ee eee 18 ., Nand Sho: 
1885 site ae esa eat a eNOS 
1886 SA Baie aye Se 4) gs bd ye 
1887 a2 aes ede SENG) COM ae eich Oh 
1888 ann Ses one 7) SENS EP gy SL 2 
1889 ane aus xi Se) ay SHG 
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Therefore, the— 


5. wind was most prevalent in six years, viz., 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885, 
1886 and 1889. 

eWay me 4 8 three years, viz., 1883, 1887, and 1888. 

SB . 3 one year, viz., 1880. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Februaries. The largest 
number, 66, is from the south ; the next in order, 46, is from the south- 
east. The smallest number, 5, is from the north-west, and the next in 
order, 10, is from the east. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
February in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 am. The largest 
number is 27, in 1882; the next in order is 26,in 1881. The smallest 
number is 12, in 1885, and the next in order is 13, in 1887. The average 
number is 20°7. 


Tasie IJI.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of March in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points 
of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years. Bupihen 
N. N.E. E. S.E. s. S.W. Ww. N.W. days. 
1880 ... aa8 1 5 3 4 ] 2 6 2 24 
1881 ... Ae 1 2 1 5 5 7 4 2 27 
1882 ... 0 0 1 5 2 4 3 0 22 
1883 ... 2 0 0 0 7 4 2 0 15 
1884 ... eet 1 1 Z 5 7 5 4 i 26 
1835 ... 0 0 0 a 2 4 5 3 15 
1886 ... 0 1 i 1 ll 5 1 5 25 
1867 ... ace ] l 2 3 3 3 5 i 19 
1888 ... ae i 3 1 4 6 6 4 1 26 
RSSOr. Bu 3 3 0 1 5 8 2 1 23 
Sums ae 10 16 11 29 56 48 36 16 222) 


In the year 1882 no air this month passed from the north, north-east 
and north-west ; in 1888 none passed from the north-east, east, south- 
east, or north-west ; in 1885 there was none from the north, north-east, 
or east ; in 1886 none from north, and in 1889 none from the east. 

The most prevalent winds were— 
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In 1880 see ite a W. 6G and N.E. 5. 
1881 a De eg SENG -apeeishlae el sh Gs 
1882 ot rt a Sio'Dia9 SELB: 
1883 8 tetas Pree See Zh acs, Aig de 
1884 aa ate me Ss. Vi- 5; Subandes| Wie: 
I'S au ameeers Bs fx Wise oes Wee 
1886 Ae Vee rise Sy Fe es 
1887 sae ane ae Wit 58s, TS Be Sands Wa 3 
1888 a, a ee SatGr EOS AW ai6s 
1889 ele ae Pred SVL, sibSab: 


Therefore, the— 
8. wind was most prevalent in five years, viz., 1882, 1883, 1884, 1886, 
and 1888. 
W. ee i a three years, viz., 1880, 1885, and 1887. 
SW may, “is a two 4 » 1881 and 1889. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten months of March. The 
largest, 56, is from the south ; the next in order, 48, is from the south- 
west. The smallest number, 10, is from the north, and the next in order, 
11, is from the east. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
March in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 a.m. The largest is 27, 
in 1881 ; the next in order is 26, in both 1884 and 1888. The smallest 
number is 15, in both 1883 and 1885. The average number is 22°2. 


TasLE [V.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of April in each year 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points of 
the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years: number 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S S.W. W.| N.W. Pen 
= — - | | 
1880 . 0 0 0 1 5 | 10 5 3 24 
1881 2 0 0 4 7 4 6 3 26 
1882 , i 0 0 |] 8 12 3 2 24 
1883 .. 0 0 0 0 4 3 4 1 12 
1884 .. 0 4 3 ey isa 4 2 24 
1885 .. 0 0 0 0 1 5 9 0 15 
1886 ... 3 0 0 0 0 4 5 7 19 
1887 .. 0 4 2 0 3 3 7 1 20 
1888 .. 0 0 1 2 5 7 8 2 25 
1889 . 1 0 0 1 5 3 6 6 22 
Sums 7 8 6 12 36 £8 57 27 211 
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In several years no air passed in this month from the north, north-east, 


east or south-east. 


The most prevalent winds were— 


Tn 1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Therefore, the— 


S.W. 10 and S. and W. 5. 


er WAG 
S.W.12 ,, S.E., Sand W. 3 
oe wed 
SW. 7 ,, N.E. and W. 4. 
W. 9 ,, S.W.5. 
N.W. 7 ,, W.5 
Wot? 0NLE. « 
W. 8 , S.We7. 
Wos6o, NAVA: 


W. wind was most prevalent in four years, viz., 1885, 1887, 1888, and 


sw. &.., 
S. ” 
N.W.,, 


1889. 
three years, viz., 1880, 1882, and 184. 
two 5s », 1881 and 1883. 
one $s » 1886. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Aprils. The largest number, 
58, is from the south-west, and the next in order, 57, is from the west ; 
the smallest number, 6, is from the east, and the next in order, 7, is from 


the north. 


The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
April in the ten years the air was in motion at 9am. The largest is 26, 
in 1881 ; the next in order is 25, in 1888. The smallest number is 12, in 
18838, and the next in order is 15, in 1885. The average number is 21°1. 
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TasLe V.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of May in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points of 
the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Y | number 
ears. j jl | of 
ay | GREED MES SE. | s. | sw. | w. | New. | days. 
| | | | | 
1880 .. 0 y | =a 0 0 7 8 7 26 
1881 .. 1 ee 0 o | 6 7 9 27 
1882 2 0 1 0 | 3 13 8 5 31 
1883 . 1 1 0 0 0 7 | 4 1 14 
| 
1884 3 0 0 0 1 10 | 5 10 29 
EB os wal 0 0 {| ORI ee see So een 
1886 2 reas 6 Oras 2 Sl) oe ul 5 | 29 
| | 
1887 1 0 0 One awe mes i 4 | 2% 
1888 2 0 2 0 0 8 8 10 | 30 
1889 2 0 1 2 0 7 6 6 24 
| | 
Sums M4 alle at 3 | 10 | 7 80 60 | 236 


In several years no air passed in this month from the north, north- 
east, east, south-east, or south. 
The most prevalent winds were— 


In 1880 = ey she W. 8 and S.W. and N.W. 7. 


1881 ae see Br NS Wkee Oe ear 

1882 pen ag ho) eee ae 

1883 CRANE ASTD AAR NL aT 

1884 Re PAAR litmee ee 
1885 ae Sey WEED. cur aWerk: 

1886 ee ss ee We en Sais: 

1887 ew J ba,” A UT ee We 

1888 a = a UNWISE ena WG 


1889 bees bes ae Teblila Ye py Mie Gael INA ©: 
Therefore, the— 


W. wind was most prevalent in four years, viz., 1880, 1885, 1886, and 


1887. 
SW a is a 1882, 1883, 1884, and 
; 1889. 
IN SW re in two years, viz., 1881 and 1888. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Mays. The largest number, 


Ms, 
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80, is from the west ; the next in order, 75, is from the south. The 
smallest number, 3, is from the south-east, and the next in order, 7, is 
from both the north-east and east. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each May 
in the 10 years the air was in motion at 9 am. The largest number is 
31, in 1882; the next in order is 30, in 1888. The smallest number is 14, 
in 1883, and the next in order is 21, in 1885. The average number is 25°6. 


TasLe VI.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 


month of June in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points 
of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Tctal 

Years. 5 pete 

Nai | Nene lates S.E. s. s.w. | w. | N.w. | days. 
1330 eel 0 0 0 ie eer | 20 4 5 29 
SPSS Se as 1 0 0 o | 9 7 9 27 
1882 ... 2 0 2 0 1 i M4 4 30 
1883 ... 0 1 1 1 0 8 4 1 16 
TRULY me ale val 1 0 0 0 6 14 5 27 
1es5bee deale 0 0 1 4d) ovens 9 12 3 27 
1Ss6ee Eee lee 1 0 Orel ee 4 14 7 29 
1887 ... 0 0 0 0 1 13 13 1 28 
ES A eI 0 0 0 i 13 28 
1889 ... 0 0 0 1 3 14 3 2 23 

| | 7 
Sums 5 4 eo Ns 8 101 98 41 264 
| rf 


In several years no air passed in this month from the north, north- 
east, east, south-east, or south, 
The most prevalent winds were— 


In 1880 Ae Lene Eee awa 20sandeN. We-o: 
1881 ee Ree a We Ob a NEWS G: 
1882 ae ae, oar Ae eb sbi "Ae 
1883 ees mest op elke US yA akiecs 
1884 Cdr Ae ee G14. a OANA: 
1885 ee ee ee WTS SV 
1886 Sik AMEE Hwy 48! NWF 
1887 a i ake AD Sa me 
1888 Sig Lumera ak ieee ae ie a 


1889 ay aoe, OSV al Aoee ets anil Wieers. 
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Therefore, the— 


S.W. wind was most prevalent in five years, viz., 1880, 1881, 1883, 
1887, and 1889. 
” » ”» 9 1882, 1884, 1885, 


1886, and 1888. 
And the N., N.E., E., S.E. and 8. were the least prevalent in the 
ten years. 


We 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Junes. The largest 
number, 101, is from the south-west ; the next in order, 98, is from the 
west. The smallest number, 3, is from the south-east, and the next in 
order, 4, is from both the north-east and east. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
June in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 am. The largest 
number is 30, in 1882 ; the next in order is 29, in both 1880 and 1886. The 
smallest number is 16, in 1883, and the next in order is 23, in 1889. The 
average number is 264, 


Taste VII.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 


month of July in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points of 
the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 

Years = = = : z number 
ars. of 

N N.E E. S.E. Ss. S.W. We INZWi days. 

3 ws | 
1880 0 0 0 Oo | 0 22 6 2 30 
1881 0 0 0 0) 0 21 8 l 30 
1882 0 0 4 0 0 24 2 1 3l 
1883 0 0 0 0 0 16 12 0 238 
1884 0 0 0 Oo | 0 lL 18 0 29 
1885 0 0 0 Om 0 14 15 1 30 
1386 0 0 0 Vo We 12 14 3 29 
1887 0 0 0 o | o 21 8 0 29 
1888 0 0 0 0 0 13 10 2 25 
1889 sat 0 0 0 1 l 21 ie 0 25 
| 
Sums a 0 0 4 ] il 175 95 * 10 286 
—E—EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeye—————————————E——E—— SS ee eee 


In the ten years no air passed in this month from the north or north- 
east, and there is only one instance from the south-east and south, both 
occurring in the year 1889, and only four instances from the east, in 1882 

The most prevalent winds were— 


Bs, 
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In 1880 Rona sttt at Po GIW a2 andi We: 
1881 KS Shige rele HRW AWE 
1882 orl Mtl y 8. Woden: 
1883 ae, Me ook MLS Hor AN Os 
1884 iat ages W.18 , S.W.1l. 
1885 Re Be a W.15 ,, SW.14 
1886 Oe a ws. Dre W.14-,, SW. 12. 
1887 ath ae eee SW 21s, VRS 
1888 le re eet Se Bess) WRC, 
1889 tA ee RaW elon, “Wee 


Therefore, the— 


8.W. wind was most prevalent in seven years, viz., 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1887, 1888, and 1889. 


W. . » inthree years, viz., 1884, 1885, and 1886. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Julys. The largest number, 
175, is from the south-west ; the next in order, 95, is from the west. No 
wind blew from the north or north-east during this month in the ten 
years, and on only one instance from both the south-east and south. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each July 
in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 a.m.. The largest number is 
31, in 1882 ; the next in order is 30, in each of the years 1880, 1881, and 
1885. The smallest number is 25, in both 1888 and 1889. The average 
number is 28°6. 


Taste VIIT.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of August in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points 
of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. : — 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years. = - : $$ _____—__—_— ——— a 
N. N.E. E. S.E. 8. | Sw. | W, | Now. |) days 
1880 . 0 0 0 0 0 18 Late 6 2k 
1881 . 0 0 0 1 4 24 1 0 £0 
1882 1 0 1 0 1 Tl 4 31 
1883 . 0 0 0 0 0 ole 7 3 19 
1884 0 0 0 0 i et 4 26 
1885 . 0 0 0 0 *. 7 cia | 8 see 
1886 0 0 0 0 £8 9), 8354 8 2 29 
1887 . 0 0 0 0 1 18 | 8 0 2T 
1888 0 0 0 0 Voy ase) 8 2 | 24 
1889 0 0 0 3 2 | 21 | 1 o | 27 
Sums mai z 0 1 4 14 149 | 72 | 23 | 264 
Nee eee eee es 
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In the ten years no air passed in this month from the north, north- 
east, and east, with the exception of two days in 1882, one from the north 
and one from the east. 
The most prevalent winds were— 


In 1880 ois ieee ba S.W. 18 and N.W. 5. 
1881 SL Me oS SSW ee ae 
1882 py ee W.17 4, S.AWe7. 
1883 ans Ae Sa SiWe 92 5, Ware 
183400, wade ee ee Wie, Wars: 
1885 a ee BE 1S 
(sce) a Ore Wea ey os. 
1887 Lee! FSR Seen ee 
1888 i ees 
1889 ee eae Oe SW ee 


Therefore, the— 


S.W. wind was most prevalent in nine years, viz., 1880, 1881, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889. 
W. 7% 5 in one year, viz., 1882. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Augusts. The largest num- 
ber, 149, is from the south-west ; the next in order, 72, is from the west. 
No air passed from the north-east during the ten years in this month, 
and only one instance from both the north and east. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
August in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 am. The largest 
number is 31, in 1882; the next in order is 30, in 1881. The smallest 
number is 19, in 1883, and the next in order is 24, in both 1880 and 1888. 
The average number is 26°4. 
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Taste LX.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during tae 
month of September in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight 
points of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 

Years. eo x 

N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. days. 
1880 .. 0 3 0 1 1 15 4 4 28 
1881 . 0 1 0 1 0 ll 2 6 21 
1882 3 0 0 0 3 14 5 2 27 
1883 6 0 0 0 0 8 0 2 16 
1884 2 ih 0 0 3 13 4 2 25 
1885 1 0 0 0 0 8 d 2 18 
1886 . 4 1 0 0 3 12 4 5 27 
1387 .. 2 0 0 0 0 lL 3 6 2 
1888 .. 1 0 0 0 2 if 4 6 20 
1889 . 0 1 0 0 4 7 7 2 2 

s | 
Sums a 17 a 0 2 16 106 40 37 225 
| 


In several years no air passed in this month from the east or its com- 
pounds ; in the years 1880 and 1881, the south-east was present on one 
day in both years, and the east wind did not blow once in the ten years. 


The most prevalent winds were — 


In 1880 sets sus Suse S.W. 15 and W. and N.W. 4. 
oy ie es a ae TL. ,, a Nene: 
co gee HEN et De Ber tnt 
1883 BY oa nS en On ree 0s 
i ee ener: PEE  yedes nes 
1885 7s ee we Aree me lr cepa ion rity 
Eg ie ee re? alot NW: 
eC ae  St ae erie ae WV. 
te Oe ae ES aN W.-C. 
1889 eats ae or ap eee NSM 


Therefore the south-west wind was most prevalent in every year. 

The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Septembers ; the largest 
number, 106, is from the south-west ; the next in order, 40, is from the 
west. No air passed from the east during the ten years, in this month, 
and only two instances from the south-east. The numbers in the last 
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column show the number of days in each September in the ten years 
the air was in motion at 9 am.; the largest number is 28, in 1880 ; 
the next in order is 27, in both 1882 and 1886; the smallest number 
is 16, in 1888, and the next in order is 18, in 1885. The average 
number is 22°5. 


Taste X.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of October in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight points 
of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years. = 7 nuinber 
is | of 
N. N.E. E. S.E. s. | sw. | w. | N.w. | days. 
emt | soe 
1380 | 92 4 0 S 1 al ie ee) 3 21 
185] @ 3 0 4 2 3 1 8 24 
1882 Pe 4 0 4 2 0 10 2 | 8 25 
1883 yd 2 2 0 4 3 i 0 13 
1884 Sima iey 1 0 3 5 Ged) et Ie 18 
| | | 
1885 .. i ax0 1 2 1 4 0 2 1 11 
| | 
1886 .. eg 0 0 1 a 0 2 17 
| 
1887 .. 0 2 2 1 2 ie Te 1 20 
| 
1888 1 0 2 4 2 2) Claeys fe 16 
1839 3 0 3 0 3 1 | 2 2 14 
Sums 18 13 15 19 29 45 | 14 26 179 
| | 


In several years no air passed from the north, north-east, or east, 
whilst in the other years, excepting 1880 and 1881, but little passed 
from these directions. 

The most prevalent winds were-— 


In 1880 save aes se S.W. and N.E, 4. 
Pont mee Sg we oe Se 
S. » N. and E. 4. 


5 
8 
1882 Noe 10 
4°, SW.3 
6 
4 
4 


1883 Sate are 305 
1884 seo nats Ns 8. 


LW. 
Ww. 
8: 
wie , Sb. 
ico ee ee ee 8. 
8. 
W.1 
W. 
S. 


» EH. and W. 2. 
Fy sea 
so NG Ee Ee Sen anne 
W.. 2. 
dil ap Sh pth 
3, E.andN.3 


1886 cen ons aon 
1887 nese she sap SE 


1888 ot Ae aa N. 
1889 et sth 
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Therefore the— 
S.W. wind was most prevalent in four years, viz., 1880, 1882, 1884, 


1887. 

S. “s 5 four years, viz., 1883, 1885, 1886, 
1889. 

N.W. 3 + two years, viz., 1881 and 1888. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Octobers; the largest 
number, 45, is from the south-west ; the next in order, 29, is from the 
south ; the smallest number, 13, is from the north-east; and the next 
in order, 14, is from the west. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
October in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 a.m. ; the largest 
number is 25, in 1882 ; the next in order is 24, in 1881; the smallest 
number is 11, in 1885; and the next in order is 13, in 1883. The 
average number is 17°9. 


Taste XI.---Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of November in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight 
points of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years. i ta 
N: N.E. E. S.E. Ss. S.W. WwW. N.W. days. 
1880 0 2 3 ft 2 5 0 0 19 
1881 . 0 3 3 8 7 4 0 1 26 
1882 1 3 3 2 0 15 0 0 24 
1883 . 0 0 1 3 13 us q 0 19 
1884 1 0 0 5 6 0 1 4 17 
1885 . 0 0 0 1 8 1 0 0 10 
1886 . 0 0 0 0 10 2 2 0 14 
1887 . 0 5 1 6 5 1 0 1 19 
1888 0 4 i 2 u) 5 3 0 24 
1889 . 1 2 3 1 6 3 0 0 16 
Sums 3 19 15 35 66 37 7 6 188 


In the years 1880, 1881, 1883, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, no air 
passed in this month from the north; in the years 1883 to 1886 none 
passed from the north-east, and for the three years 1884, 1885, 1886, there 


was none from the east. 
R 
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The most prevalent winds were— 


Tn 1880 ne Seis beds S.E. 7 and S.W. 5. 
1881 se Ste i: sil ope kek ogy SS Tle 
1882 ae es Pe SAW. Lost eeeNeBerandebracs: 
18630) ce eee Sac. ees Ss 
PEST til OM Ci aes 5, 
1885 Ss SSI Os. ands Weeks 
1886 me ae ae Do LObe sone ana Wieeee 
1887 sa Loe sce SEY 6” 4) PN. ands: 5: 
1888 hae ei a) 
1889 So 62 eee. Werand Hise 


Vherefore, the— 


S. wind was most prevalent in six years, viz., 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1888, and 1889. 

S.E. 3 55 three years, viz., 1880, 1881, and 1887. 

S.W. % ms one year, viz., 1882. 


The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Novembers. The largest 
number, 66, is from the south ; the next in order, 37, is from the south- 
west. The smallest number, 3, is from the north, and the next in order, 
6, is from the north-west. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
November in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 am. The largest 
number is 26, in 1881 ; the next in order is 24, in both 1882 and 1888. 
The smallest number is 10, in 1885, and the next in order is 14, in 1886 
The average number is 18°8. 
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Taste XII.—Showing the number of days of wind at Sarona during the 
month of December in each year, 1880 to 1889, referred to eight 
points of the azimuthal circle, at 9 a.m. :— 


Number of Days of Wind—1880 to 1889. Total 
Years. nue 
N. N.E. E. S.E. Ss. S.W. Wo pN.W. days. 
1880 ... ne. ) 5 2 6 ll 2 2 0 28 
1881 ... us De, | 5 2 11 10 0 1 0 29 
18a Gel 1 | 2 1 4 0 10 4 0 22 
1883 ... boc 0 | i L 12 9 J 0 0 24 
1884 ... Pos 0 ii 2 4 1 0 0 1 15 
1885 ... ve | 1 3 10 ll 0 1 1 27 
1886 ... | 3 0 0 0 9 1 1 0 14 
to i ae cee 0 1 1 1 8 6 1 0 18 
1888 ... os) 0 3 1 2 9 5 1 ) 21 
1889 ... aa l 2 6 2 11 1 0 0 23 
Sums 5 5 27 19 52 79 26 1l 2 221 


In the years 1880, 1881, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1887 and 1888, no air 
passed in this month from the north. In the year 1886 there was no 
instance of air in motion from north-east, east, south-east, and north- 
west. The amount of air from the west in the ten years was very 
small. 

The most prevalent winds were— 


In 1880 ae ee an S. 11 and §.E. 6. 
ies me TS real" ueeys atc hes (8 
1882 ne nh ase S.W.10 , S.E. and W. 4. 
lecjowe eat. «. SE 12a S79, 
1 es Ge oe Niewe, Sik. 4 
1885 Sliees /S.B 10; 
Looe ae Pee ee Sow NS. 
1887 ae ee Le Si a8e. as. W263 
1888 Soro wer SAW. 5 
1889 SG. El6, 


Therefore the— 


S. wind was most prevalent in six years, viz., 1880, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888 and 1889. 


S.E. 5 A two years, viz., 1881 and 1883. 
Sho |g FA one year, viz., 1882. 
NSE ee, fas one year, viz., 1884. 
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The numbers at the foot of the table show the number of times the 
wind has blown in each direction in the ten Decembers. The largest 
number, 79, is from the south ; the next in order, 52, is from the south- 
east. The smallest number, 2, is from the north-west, and the next in 
order, 5, is from the north. 

The numbers in the last column show the number of days in each 
December in the ten years the air was in motion at 9 am. The largest 
number is 29, in 1881 ; the next in order is 28, in 1880. The smallest 
number is 14, in 1886, and the next in order is 15, in 1884. The average 
number is 22°1. 


By collecting the prevailing winds under each month in the preceding 
twelve tables, and which are contained in Table XIII. 


TasLE XIII.—Showing the prevailing direction of wind at Sarona in 
every month from January, 1880, to December, 1889 :— 


Years.| January. February. March. | April. May. June. 
1880 S.E. &S. S.E. W. &N.E. S.W. Wis S.W. S.W. 
Iss1 | S.E. &S. s. S.W.,S.E. | 8. & W. NW GW. |8.W. &N.W. 
1882 S Se 5. & SE S.W. S.W.& W. | W. &S.W. 
1883 S.W.&S S.W. &S.E. S. &S.W. 8. & W S.W. & W. S.W. 
1884 iS) 8. 8., S.E., S.W., N.E. | S.W. & N.W. |] W. & S.W. 

&S8.W. & W. 
1885 N.E. & N S.&N. W. & S.W W.&S.W. Ww. W. & S.W. 
1886 iS) 8. Ss. &S.W. N.W. & W. W.& S.W. | W. &N.W. 
1887 8. & S.E. S.W.&S Variable. W. &N.E. Ww. S.W. & W. 
1888 iS) S.W. &S 8. & S.W. W. &S.W. Wing Sasi 's W.&S.W. 
1889 s sos. | sw. es. | w.enw. | swiwe | sw. 
N.W. 

Years. | July August. September. October. November. December. 
1880 S.W. S.W. S8.W. S.W. @N.E. | S.E. & S.W. 8. & S.E. 
1881 S.W. S.w. S.W. & N.W.] N.W. & S.E. S.E. &S. S.E. & S. 
1882 S.W. W. &S.W. Savvis S.W. S.W. S.W. 
1883 | S.W. & W S.W. & W. S.W. &N. 8. &S.W. Ss. S.E. & S. 
1884 | W. &S.W S.W. & W. S.W. S.W. & S. 8. &S.E. |N.E. &S.E. 
1885 | S.W. & W. S.W. & W. S.W. & W. Variable. Ss. 8. &S.E. 
1886 | W. & S.W S.W. & W. S.W. S. & S.W. Ss. Ss. 
1887 | S.W. & W S.W.& W. |S.W.& N.W. S.W. S.E., N.E 8. &S. W. 
1888 | S.W. & W. S.W.& W. |S.W. &N.W. | N.W. &S.E. S. eSw. 8. & S.W. 
1883 | S.W. S.W. S.W. & W. Variable. S. &S.W 8. & E. 
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By collecting these several prevailing directions together in each year 
we learn that the prevailing direction of the wind was :— 


In the year 1880 :-— 


S.W. for 6 months. 
S.E. ” 2 ” - 
S. » L month. 
N.W.,, 1 

Ww. ” 3 

Variable for 1 month. 


In the year 1881 :— 
S. for 3 months. 


SAWieasco | ss 
Schicspsy 82s 
IN SW ices fe ers 
W. 1 month. 


” 


Variable for 1 month. 


In the year 1882 :— 
S.W. for 74 months. 


8. ” 2s ”? 
SH aaonth: 
W. ”? 15 ” 


In the year 1883 :— 


S.W. for 5 months. 
8. ” 33 ” 
WV so he 

S.E. ,, 1 month. 
N. bP) $ ” 


In the year 1884 :— 
8. for 44 months. 


S.W. ,, 3 ” 
W. ,, 13 month. 
N.W. ” $ ” 


Variable for 2 months. 


In the year 1885 :— 
W. for 4 months. 


SW teo 

8. ” 2 ” 

N. Lemont 
iN; E. ” $ ” 

8. E. ” $ 


Variable for 1 snopes 


In the year 1886 :— 


S. for 5 months. 
SOW ey ol as 
WwW. » 3 ” 
INSWiee,,) Eemionth: 


In the year 1887 :— 
S.W. for 4 months. 


W. ”? 3 99 
8. » 1d month 
S.E. ” 5 ” 
N.W.,, 4 


Variable ne Y) mous 


In the year 1888 :— 


S.W. for 44 months. 
8. ” 3 29 


W. ” 2 9 
N.W.,, 1 month. 
S.E. 


4 
Variable a 1 month. 


In the year 1889 :— 
S.W. for 43 months. 


8. ” 3 ” 
W. ,, 1 month. 
E. ” $ bP) 

8. E. ” s ” 
INSWo lS 


Aart bie for 2 onthe. 


From these we find that the prevailing direction of the wind in these 


ten years was :— 


S.W. for 4 months, on the average. 
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In 1882 it was prevalent for 74 months. 
1880 ” ” ” 6 ” 
1881, 1885 and 1886 it was prevalent for 3 months only. 


The prevailing direction was :— 
8. for 3 months, on the average. 


In 1884 it was prevalent for 45 months. 
SSO, $ 5, lL month only. 


The prevailing direction was :— 


W. for nearly 2 months, on the average. 
S.E. for about two-thirds of a month, on the average. 


N.W. for less than two-thirds of a month, on the average. 


And there was no instance of the prevailing wind from the E., N. or 


N.E., excepting for a few days together, during these 10 years. 


By adding the number of days of wind in Tables I to XII together, 


the next table was formed. 


Taste XIV.—Showing the number of the days of the wind during each 
of the years 1880 to 1889, at Sarona, referred to eight points of the 


Azimuthal Circle. 


Number of Days the Wind was from— Total 

Years. ere: 

N. N.E. EK. S.E. s. S.W. WwW. N.W. | the Year. 
1880 ... ot 3 29 12 41 34 113 40 31 303 
1881 9 21 ll 50 55 95 4] 13 295 
1882 16 12 23 24 42 119 58 23 317 
1883 15 9 7 26 45 76 38 38 264 
1884 ll 19 8 26 54 72 60 33 283 
1885 ll 10 7 16 35 64 69 22 234 
1886 16 6 5 ll 65 69 68 38 278 
1887 8 14 12 17 36 97 60 16 260 
1888 6 11 12 19 51 86 61 34 280 
1889 180 10 17 22 62 90 35 21 268 
Sums eas LOG 141 114 252 479 881 530 267 2,772 


The numbers in this table under each direction differ very much from 


each other, 
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The N. wind numbered { ie days in 1880. 
16> 5, ,,, 1882. and 1886: 


6 1886. 

The NE. , { 99 
‘ - 29 ,, ,, 1880. 
5 1886. 

Therlna et: - { » 9» 
c : 23, 4, 1882. 
iQ 1886. 

The SE. ,, { » » 
: j ; RG CE 
+34 1880. 
The S.,, ‘ { er ae 
9 ” 'e 
64 1885. 

The 8.W. ibe, 
: 5 2 LAO NE _.6, 1882; 
35 1889. 

Th W. 9 3° 
; a 2 69 ,, » 1885. 
The N.W. ” 13 ” ” 1881. 


a 38 ,, ,, 1883 and 1886. 


By taking the mean of the numbers at the foot of each column in 
Table XIV, we find that from the ten years’ observations the average 
number of days of each wind in the year with 


N. was 10°6 days, 
NG Hoan geno. 
jee n Wee 
Sis 20 
Se 70 
S.W. ,, 881 
Wey b20n J 
ING oy CH gp 


And if we take the difference between these numbers and those of each 
year in Table XIV, we shall determine the departure in every year from 
the average dire tion of each wind, and these values are shown in the 
next table. 
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TasLe X V.—Showing number of days of departure in each direction of 
the wind, from average 1880 to 1889, at Sarona :— 


- Number of days of departure in each direction of the wind from average. 

Z 

(i pe  ——EEE———EE————E————— ee eS 

- N. N.E. E. S.E. Ss. Rac Ww. N.W. 
1880 ...) — 7°6 +14°9 + 0°4 +15°8 —13°9 +24°9 | —13°0 + 4°3 
NESE eee os NGG} + 6°9 — 0°6 +24°8 + 71 + 6°9 | —12°0 —13°7 
1882 ...) + 5°4 — 2¢1 +11°4 -— 1% — 59 +30°9 | + 5:0 —V et 
1883 ...) + 4°4 - 61 — 46 0°8 — 2:9 —12°1 —15°0 +11°3 
1884 .,.) + 0°4 + 4°9 — 36 0°8 + 6°1 —16°1 | + 7:0 + 6:3 
1885 ...) + 0°4 — Al — 4°6 — 9°2 =12°9 —24°1 | +16°0 — 4°7 
1886 ...) + 5°4 — 8'1 — 66 —14°2 way (S| 1 |) ey +11°3 
1887 3.) — 2°6 —- 0:1 + 0°4 — 8:2 —11°9 + 8°9 == 720 —10°7 
LES8e se6|) ASG — 3'l + 0°4 — 62 + 3°1 — 2°1 + 8:0 +973 
1889...) “F O*4 — 4:1 + 5:4 — 3:2 +14°1 + 1°9 —18°0 -— 57 


The sign + denotes more than the average, and the sign — less than the average. 


In this table we see that the departures from the averages are in 
some years great. The following are the extreme departures in excess 
and defect :— 


In 1882 | the N. was 5:4 days in excess. 

1886 

1880 the N. was 7°6 days in defect. 
1880 ,, N.E. ,, 14:9 » excess, 
SSE. uses sero. 5 defect, 
1882 ,, E. reel » excess, 
SSOM ps5 OO » defect. 
USS Ske es 248 »» + eXcess. 
USSG tes » 142 », defect. 
IS8Gies cs ay ire » excess. 
TSE oo op a URE » defect. 
LSS 2S. Weta oOso »  @XCeSS, 
VES OU ease meee aL » defect. 


Wetehase oy WW gy GEO) » » excess. 
SSORT ss py Use » defect. 


ts } the N.W. was 11°3 days in excess, 


1881 the N.W. was 13°7 days in defect. 


It is to be remarked that those years thus distinguished belong to 
groups of three or four + or — signs coming together in successive years 


Me, 
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showing that groups of years occur together with more or less than the 
average. Thus, the north was in excess from 1882 to 1886; the north- 
east was less than the average in each year, excepting 1884, from 1882 to 
1889 ; the east was less from 1883 to 1886: the south-east from 1885 to 
1889 ; the south-west from 1883 to 1886; the west was in excess from 
1884 to 1888. The signs under south and north-west are more evenly 
distributed. The numbers at the foot of the column of Table XIV show 
the number of times the wind has blown from the different directions ; 
the largest number, 881, is from the south-west ; the next in order, 530 
fiom the west ; the next, 479, from the south. The smallest number is 
106, from north ; the next in order, 116, from the east; and 141 from 
north-east. The numbers in the last column of Table XIV show the 
frequency of air in motion in each year. The largest number, 317, was 
in the year 1882 ; the next in order were 303, in 1880, and 295, in 1881. 
The smallest number was 234, in 1885, and the next in order were 254, in 
1883, and 260, in 1887. 


Taste X VI.—Showing the number of days of each wind at Sarona in the 
ten years, 1880 to 1889 :— 


Number of days the wind was poe 
Months. of days 
in ten 
N. N.E. E. S.E. 8. S.W. W. N.W. | months. 
January  ... 14 24 24 46 98 22 7 14 249 
February... 12 16 10 46 66 39 13 5 207 
March AG 10 16 1l 29 56 48 36 16 222 
April... one 7 8 6 12 36 58 57 27 211 
May ... eas 14 7 if 3 10 (6) 80 60 256 
June... oe 5 4 4 3 8 101 98 4l 264 
July ... oe 0 0 4 1 a 175 95 10 286 
August anf 1 0 1 4 14 149 72 23 264 
September ... 17 7 0 2 16 106 40 37 225 
October 0 18 13 15 19 29 45 14 26 179 
November ... 3 19 15 35 66 37 7 6 188 
December ... 5 27 19 52 79 26 11 2 221 
Sums... eee! 106 141 116 252 479 881 530 267 2,772 


This table shows the total number of days of each wind, in every 
month in ten years, from which we learn that there was no instance of 
the north wind in July, none of the north-east either in July or August, 
and none from the east in September :— 
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The N. wind was least prevalent in July and August. 


+ - most ‘a September and October. 
N.E. ‘ least a July and August. 

_ 3 most $5 January and December. 
E. e least ‘ August and September. 
i % most a January and December. 
S.E. os least 3 July and September. 

bs a most - January, February and 
December. 
Ss. 5 least 5 June and July. 
2 me most s January and December. 
S.W. 95 least 5 January and December. 

i os most - July and August. 

W. 5 least %; January and November. 
i 2: most ~ June aud July. 
N.W. % least BR February and December. 

x fe most F May and June. 


By taking the mean of the sum at the foot of each column of Table 
XVI, which are identical with those following Table XIV, and thus 
prove the correctness of the calculations up to this point, we find that the 
monthly average number of days of wind as follows :— 


The N. wind was prevalent 8°8 days. 


N.E. a‘ ee THIS Oia 
E. 55 hs Oo: 7 aes 
S.E. - 1) eae 
s. 5) 5 OOO. 
S. W. r * oe 
W. x i 44°9-.,, 
N.W. 3 * 20S 


If we take the difference between these numbers and those of each 
month on Table X VI, we shall determine the departure in each month 
from the average monthly direction of each wind, and these values are 
shown in the next table. 
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Taste XVII.—Showing the departure of the number of days of each 
wind in ten years from the average :— 


Departure from average of 


Months. — 

N. N.E E. S.E. iS) S.W We N.W 

days. days. davs. days. days: days. days. days. 
January ...| +5°2 +12°3 +14°3 +25°0 +58°1 —51°4 —37°2 — 8°3 
February ...| +3°2 + 4°3 + 0°3 +25°0 +26°1 —34°4 —31°2 -17°3 
March eee] +1°2 + 4°3 + 1°3 =1Sy0) +16°1 —25°4 — 8:2 — 63 
April seo] 1-8 — oer - 37 — 9:0 — 3°9 —15°4 +12°8 + 4°7 
May... oe] +5°2 -47 -— 27 —18°0 —29°9 sat JES +35°8 +37°7 
June | —3°8 a eel = 57 —18°0 —31°9 +27°6 +53°8 +18°7 
July -.| —8°8 =Ji<7 — 57 —20°0 —38°9 | +101°6 +50°& —12°3 
August ...| —7°8 = 11:7 =— 8°7 —17.°0 —25 9 +75°6 +27°8 ae YY/ 
September +8°2 — 4°7 — 9°7 =19:0 —23°9 +32 °6 —-4°2 +14°7 
October ...} +9°2 + 1°3 + 4°3 — 2°0 —10°9 —28°4 —30°2 ary Bil 
November...} —5°8 + 7:3 + 5°3 +14°0 +26°1 —36°4 —37°2 —16°3 
December ...| —3°8 +15°3 + 9°3 +31°0 +391 —47°4 —33°2 —20°3 


The sign + denotes more than the average, and the sign — less than the average. 


By reference to this table it will be seen by the grouping of the 
signs that certain winds prevail most in particular months. 


The N.E. has — sign from April to September. 


E. » 
S.E. * 
W. » 
Sow. at; 
W. ” 
NW: UA; 
N.E. has + sign 
E. ”? 
S.E. 56 
8. » 
Shilo, oy 
W. » 
INS Vues 


April to September. 
April to October. 
April to October. 
October to April. 
September to March. 
November to March. 


” 
from October to March. 


October to March. 

November to March. 

November to March. 

May to September. 

April to August. 

April to June and August to 
October. 


The north wind has two or three months together with a + sign, as 
January, February and March, and three months together with a — 
sign, as June, July and August, and with either + or — in the other 


six months. 
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The extreme departures of each wind are as follows :— 


The N. was 9°2 days above the average in October. 


N. ” 88 ,, below . July. 

NEL; 15:30 5.) above - December. 

WB gf IH ny  loellonw aA July and August. 

E. jilae os above ri January. 

E. Py 97 ,, below i act September. 

She re lO aeabove ey December. 

S.E. ,, 200 ,, below “3 July. 

S. Pn OO le ee DOVE 5 January. 

S. >» 309", below Ps July. 

S.W. ,, 1016 ,, above 5 July. 

SuWe (59-8 Ol 4 pea below; 5 January. 

aWi- » 038 ,, above Hs June. 

Wiel Boye 8 OUGS: se Delon. - January and 
November. 

NEW 50 = eabove 5 May. 

N.W. , 203 ,, below % December. 


The numbers in the last column of Table XVI show the number of 
days in each month in the ten years the air has been in motion at 
9am. The three largest of these numbers are in the months of June, 
July and August, 264, 286 and 264 respectively, the two smallest are in 
October and November, and the next in order was February, being 179, 
188 and 207, respectively. The total number of days of air in motion 
is 2,772, being the same as that in Table XIV. The total number of 
days of observation was 3,653, so that in these 10 years, 881 days the 
air was calm, or nearly so. These 881 are made up of— 


61 days in January. 24 days in July. 

76 ,,. February. | 46 , August. 

88  ,,.. March. 75 ,, September. 
So, werAtpri | 131 ay = October: 


54. 459) May, | 112. =~, ~=November. 
36 -,, June. 89 ,, December. 


From these it appears that the air is most continually in motion in 
July, next in order in June and August, and is least continual in motion 
in October and November. 

Tn this discussion I have not made any Renrenc to the strength of the 
wind ; this I must defer to a future time. 
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NOTE ON AN ARAMAIAN INSCRIPTION FROM EGYPT 


By Prorrssor Sayce. 


I wAveE found the names of two Aramwans, written in the Aramean form 
of the Phceenician alphabet, on a rock on the western bank of the Nile, 
about a mile to the north of the wady called Shut er-Rigaleh. One reads 


+ oS | “d- » STN, « Amra,” with the terminal aleph of 
Aramaic; the sy) Py / i) H ; feblabiat “Khnum-nathan.” 


The interest of the last name lies in the fact that it is compounded with 
the name of the Egyptian god Khnum. 


SKETCH OF THE INSCRIPTION ON ALABASTER VASE FOUND NEAR GAZA. 


NOTE ON AN ALABASTER VASE. 
By P. tz Pace Renovr. 


Tue inscription upon the alabaster vase said to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Gaza contains three royal Egyptian “rings,” or, as 
others call them, ‘ cartouches.” 


* 
5 
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Two of them are identical! and contain the throne name of King 


© 

Amenhotep III, of the eighteenth dynasty, x) , Neb-mait- Rd. 
; a 

Above these two rings are the words i Tee “good god, son of Ra.” 


Facing these rings is that of his queen, fa somewhat damaged, 
Mt , so that it is not possible to see whether the vowel 1 is followed (as 


it generally is) by some other sign. 
Over the queen’s name is written her title, \< 1S: es “Royal Wife, 


the Great One.” The latter adjective has somveumies I think, been 
supposed to imply that there were other wives besides the ‘ Sa : 
one. This is not the case. The word is used not relatively but abso- 
lutely, and is sometimes followed by a noun dependent upon it, as in the 


case of the mother of Amenhotep IJI., Mautemua, Sie “ Most 
Gracious.” This king, certainly, had other wives besides Tia. 


a 
Under the king’s names are the words \*+ a |; “oiving life for 


ever,” and they are apparently repeated under the queen’s name, but 
the last signs here are too much injured to be deciphered with cer- 
tainty. The whole may confidently be restored as in the plate. 


NARRATIVE OF A SECOND JOURNEY TO PALMYRA, 


including an exploration of the Alpine regions of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, and the southern half of the Nusairy Chain. 


By Rev. Gsorce E. Post, M.A., M.D., F.LS. 


(Continued from April “ Quarterly Statement,” p. 167.) 


After a ramble on foot through the town we took our lunch under the 
shade of the poplar trees by the fountain above the gorge, and at 1 p.m. 
started for Yebrtiid. Our road lay over the glaring chal hills, at this 
season almost barren of vegetation, until we neared the entrance of the 
Yebrid gorge. There, in a vineyard to the right of the road, we found 
fine specimens of Daucus pulcherrimus, Willd. (new for this region). 


1 Compare Lepsius, Denken, ITI., Pl. 82, e and J. In the latter place the 
ring of Tia is between two identical rings of the king. 
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From this point we had a fine effect of a pure white chalk hill of a 
conical shape, standing out in strong contrast to the green gardens and 
orchards of Yebrfid, and the grey limestone of the mountains which 
hem in the pass. The illusion of a snow-capped peak was perfect. The 
accompanying cut represents the appearance of the hills as seen from the 
rocky bluff which overlooks the fountain :— 


The following cut represents this and an adjacent hill to the right, 
taken from the Mohammedan cemetery just south of the town. Even so 
close as this it would be difficult to avoid the illusion of hills covered 
with slightly-discoloured snow, were it not for the glare and heat of July 


SZ 


ari SS ee 


sunshine, and the threshing floors and heaps of grain half way up their 
side. Such chalk hills are quite numerous in the interior, and form striking 
features in the landscapes. 

We took a dip in the icy pool at the throat of the pass, a refreshing 
sequel to a hot and dusty day On the common by the side of the pool 
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we saw a worn-out horse, which had had a hoof wrenched off, and 
instead of being killed to put it out of misery, was turned out to graze 
and die when Allah wills. The barometer at Yebrfid at 5 p.m. was 25°8, 
height, 4,600 feet. 

We deciited several hospitable invitations to stay to dinner, and to put 
up for the night in Yebrfid, and pressed on toward en- Nebk, an hour 
away, from which place we hoped to telegraph our friends in Lebanon. 
We found the telegraph officer away at his dinner. We went to his 
house, and he politely received the despatch and money to pay for its 
transmission. It is, perhaps, needless to say that it neverarrived. There 
being no one to hold him to account, he, of course, pocketed the money, 
and never troubled himself any more about the message. 

As we turned to leave a soldier came up to say that the governor 
would like to see us at the seraglio. We fancied that he wanted some 
backshish, or to put some impediment in our way that would bring us 
late to camp, so we spurred our jaded horses into a gallop, and were soon 
beyond the reach of pursuit on our way to Deir Atiyeh, which we reached 
at a quarter before eight o’clock. 

‘As one of our muleteers had deserted us at Deir-el- ’Ashair, we needed 
to find a man to accompany us on the desert to help jn the varied services 
there required. After some difficulty we secured a man named Misa, 
who was to go on foot through the desert, and as far as we might choose 
thereafter. A more willing and faithful servant than he proved for the 
next sixteen days could not be found. 

Friday, July 18.—Barometer at Deir-’Attyeh at 6} a.m., 26°3 ; height, 
4,000 feet. At our former visit we also made it 4,000 feet. It was nearly 
8 o’clock before we were in the saddle, and fairly began our desert trip. 
The flora between ’Attyeh and el-Mahin had almost entirely changed 
since the spring. Delphiniwm oliganthum, Boiss., Mathiola Damascena, 
Boiss. (in fruit; we had met it in flower in the same place in April), 
Reaumuria Billardierit, Jaub. et Sp., Fagonia Oliviert, D.C., Achillea 
fragrantissima, Forsk., Kochia latifolia, Fresen., Chenolea Arabica, Boiss., 
Salsola crassa, MB. S glauca, M.B., S. rigida, Pall., var. tenuifolia, 
Boiss. 

We arrived at el-Mahin at 2? p.m. Barometer, 27°3; height, 2,950 
feet. At our former visit we did not take its height. We only stopped to 
water our horses at the copions fountain, and then pressed on to 
Qaryetein. An hour before reaching it we came upon a pool filled with a 
reeking mass of dead locusts, a presage of what we were to encounter in 
the desert. The scanty vegetation of the plain of Qaryetein was also 
eaten by locusts. We obtained poor specimens of Zygophyllum fabago, L 
At 64 p.m. we reached Qaryetein, and again took up our quarters at the 
hospitable home of the teacher Shahin. Barometer at 7 p.m., 27°8; 
height, 2,450 feet. The following day it was 27°9; height, 2,385 feet ; 
mean, 2,367 feet. At our former visit we had made it 2,630 feet. 

Qaryetein, Saturday, July 19.—The morning was spent in examining 
and labelling the collections of the past two weeks, and arranging for the 


oA, 
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desert journey. We learned to our great disappointment that the locusts 
had filled up the pool at ’Ain-el-Wv’Al, so that it would be impossible 
to explore as we had intended the mountains of that range, unless we 
could take with us a supply of water for three days, no easy thing with 
such a train as ours. We finally managed to explore the mountain due 
east from Qaryetein on the following Monday, and then to proceed on 
Tuesday to el-Jebah, where the water is potable all the year round, and 
was undefiled by locusts. From el-Jebih,-by taking a camel-load of 
water, we could get through to ’Ain- ws Beida in one “days and thence to 
Polskie: ra in six hours. 

On Saturday afternoon we went out to Mar Lidn. In the gardens 
around it we found Trifolium fragiferum, L., Convolvulus pilosellefolius, 
Desv. (a plant of the Lower Euphrates Valley, but found by myself in the 
Jordan Valley near the Dead Sea), Zygophyllum fabago, L., Sweda sp. 
Centaurea Postit, Boiss., Atriplex Tataricum, L., var. virgatum, Boiss., 
Prosopis Stephaniana, Willd. On the banks of the ditch outside the 
gardens Gypsophila hygrophila, Post (a new species), and Juncus 
pyramidatus, Loh. 

In the water of the ditch we found a species of fish, kindly named for 
me by Professor Lortet, of Lyons, as Cyprinodon dispar, Riippel. We 
found the same species in the water of Ras-el-’Ain. 

Qaryetein, Sunday, July 20.—1 preached in the morning to a small 
audience on the temptations of Christ. The day was a welcome and 
needed rest after our severe fatigues and exposure to the midsummer sun. 

Monday, July 21.—We started in the morning with Masa to 
take care of our horses, and an attendant mounted on a donkey to take 
some water-skins, and our former guard Khalid as a guide. We first 
passed Ras-el~’Ain, where we filled our water-skins, and then struck south 
for an isolated range somewhat lower than the Jebel-el-Baridi. On our 
way through the rolling plain we collected Reawmuria Billardiert, Jaub. et 
Sp., Glaucium Arabicum, Fres., Ajuga chia Powr., Sueda fruticosa, L., 
Argyrolobium crotalariordes, Jaub. et Sp., Bungea trifida, Vahl 

At 2 p.m. we reached the top. Barometer, 25:8 ; height, 4,600 feet. 
We collected on the mountain and at its base Alcea rufescens, Boiss., 
Dianthus deserti, Post (a new species, of which specimens were also found 
by the author in the Judean wilderness), Astragalus trifoliolatus, Boiss., 
Postia lanuginosa D.C., Verbascum Karyeteini, Post (a new species), 
Scrophulara variegata, M.B. (new for the desert), Teucrium pruinosum, 
Boiss. (new for the desert), Hremostachys macrophylla, Montb. et Auch., 
Allium sp., Stipa sp.. Rhamnus Palestina, Boiss. (the only shrub on this 
range). 

The view from the summit was grand. The boundless rolling plain to 
the south appeared of a pale green, owing to the scanty salsolaceous 
vegetation, which even at that season furnishes some pasturage to camels. 
Range after range of hills, similar to the one on which we were, stretched 
away in échelon to the south-west towards Damascus, while far away 
toward the west towered the broken profile of northern Anti-Lebanon. 

8 
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Two hours to the south of us was a solitary encampment of Bedawin. To 
the north was the plain over which we had just come, interspersed with 
low chalk hills, and behind them the green oasis of Qaryetein, back of which 
was the range of Bil’As, trending northward toward Aleppo. To the east was 
the range of Jebel-el-Baridi, and beyond it Jebel-’Ain-el-Wwl, and far 
away to the north-east el-Jebel-el-Abiad. Between the latter two ranges 
was the broad plain through which passes the high road between Qaryetein 
and Palmyra. 

On all the adjacent ranges of hills we could see the dark, olive-green 
spols which denoted the presence of bushes of Rhamnus Palestina, Boiss., 
the only shrub of these woodless hills. 

A stiff wind was blowing all the afternoon, making it difficult at times 
to keep our horses on their course. When we had taken in as much as 
our time allowed of the strange, barren landscape, we turned our faces 
toward Qaryetein, which we reached late in the afternoon, laden with a 
rich booty of new and rare species. Fayydd Agha called to see us in the 
evening. 

Qaryetein, Tuesday, July 22.—We spent the early morning in final 
preparations for our desert journey, and in a last call on the Agha, who 
gave us his warmest wishes for our pleasure trip. We left at 105 a.m. 
The barometer was at 27:9. 

At 3 p.m. we arrived at el-Ghundhur, at which place we had parted — 
from our guards three months before. Barometer, 27°7 ; height, 2,450 
feet. Half an hour up the hill brought us to the hot-air bath of Abu 
Rabah. On the way we passed specimens of Lphedra alte, C. A. ML, in 
fruit, the stalks being badly eaten by camels. There is an extensive ruin 
of a khan around the site of the bath. One vaulted hall is still standing. 
There must have been accommodation for hundreds of guests in the 
palmy days of the khan. The bath itself is a small vaulted chamber, in 
the partially paved floor of which is a blowhole, about 10 inches in 
diameter. I hung my thermometer in the hole, and after leaving it for 
several minutes it read 140° F. The air is somewhat charged with steam, 
and very slightly with sulphur, We heated our afternoon tea by hanging 
the bottle in the hole. We had no means of measuring the depth of the 
vent. The force of the blast is considerable. The barometer outside the 
blowhole at 4 p.m. read 27°55; height, 2,600 feet. 

We turned our horses’ heads again to the southward, and at 6 p.m. 
reached e/-Jebdh. The barometer stood at 28 ; height, 2,150 feet. The same 
three old men were still there, not now watching the growing grain, but 
threshing out their small harvest. The water flowed still, nearly as in 
the spring. 

The camel which we had brought to carry our water took fright at 
Mr. Day’s pith hat, and started off at a full run into the desert. In vain 
the owner called him and ran after him. Two of the guardians joined 
in the chase, but the camel only galloped the faster. Seeing that he was 
likely to be lost entirely we saddled our three horses and set out in pur- 
suit. After an exciting chase of half-an-hour we succeeded in turning 
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him toward the tent, when, seeing no further hope of escape, he quietly 
resigned himself to his keeper, and suffered himself to be led back to 
camp. 

Wednesday, July 23.—As we had a long day before us we were in the 
saddle at a quarter to five in the morning. We rode along the foot of 
the hills which form the Bilas range. During the morning we collected 
Hluropus levis, Trin., Ferula Blanchet, Boiss. (with ripe fruits), Bromus 
Danthoniae, Trin., Salsola rigida, Pall. var. tenucfolia, Boiss., Salsola 
glauca, M.B., S. crassa, M.B., S. canescens, Mog., Chenolea Arabica, Boiss., 
Phelipea ramosa, Cass., Hyoscyamus “albus, L., var. desertorum, Asch., 
Gymnarrhena micrantha, Desf. Dry stalks of Artemisia Herba-alba. L., 
and Poa bulbosa, L., are everywhere. The accompanying cut gives the 
aspect of the desert plain, with its sparse salsolaceous vegetation. 


as 


ae 
Rae 
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Toward noon we passed Qas7-el-Aheir, about two hours to our right. 
A large caravan of traders was moving parallel to us all tae morning on 
the regular road between Qaryetein and Palmyra. We afterwards met 
them at el-Beida. For several hours after noon we were passing a large 
caravan of friendly Arabs, about an hour to our left, on their way from 
el-Jebel-el-Abiad to el-Jebah to celebrate the feast of the sacrifice 
(ed-dohiyeh) by the water. It was a large tribe, with all its flocks and 
belongings. 

In the afternoon, as we neared el-Beida, we passed numerous heaps of 
Ushnin, the soda ash obtained by burning the Arthrocnemum glaucum, 
Del., which is one of the most abundant of the plants of this part of the 
desert. Two hours before reaching el-Beida we passed a ruined khan, an 
hour or more to our left. 

We reached el-Beida at a quarter before seven, after fourteen hours in 
the saddle. The day had been very hot, and only late in the afternoon 
were there a few clouds to mitigate the intense power of the sun’s rays. 
The horses were almost frantic from the flies, which buzzed about them 
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in swarms. The barometer at el-Beida stood at 28°54 on our arrival ; 
height, 1,600 feet. 

The water at el-Beida was slightly tainted with locusts, but not so 
much so as to be unfit for use. We found it inferior, however, to that of 
el-Jebih. We offered the soldiers the same sum for the use of their 
bucket that we had paid before ; they declined to let us use it at any 
price. Afterwards, when we produced one of our own, and proceeded to 
draw water, they relented and asked for a backshish. We gave them a 
small one by way of heaping coals of fire upon their heads. 

Thursday, July 24.—At a very early hour in the morning a maraud- 
ing party of fifteen horsemen and twenty-five cameleers passed a short 
distance to the west of the station, and entered the range of mountains 
to the south of the plain. We were under some apprehensions lest they 
might waylay us and rob us half-way between el-Beida and Palmyra. 
We saw no more of them, however. We afterwards learned that they 
were a party which had gone on a ghazv and failed, losing some of their 
number and carrying away no spoil. 


i 
i 


Cur (1). 


We left el-Beida at five minutes before eight in the morning, About 
half-an-hour away we came upon a sandy patch, with clumps of Tamarix 
tetragyna, Ehr., and Crozophora verbascifolia, Willd., var.elata, Post (newfor 
the desert). Just beyond this patch we found Delphiniwm flavum, D. C. 
(new for this region), Acantholepis Orientalis, Less., and Halimocnemis 
pilosa, Mog. As we rose over a swell in the plain we saw camels with 
riders looming up before us, and at first thought of the ghazu, but we 
soon found that they belonged to the regular caravan between Palmyra 
and Qaryetein, and passed them with exchange of salaams. ‘ 
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Three hours from el-Beida we came upon a dry salt marsh filled with 
clumpsof Tamariz tetragyna,Ehr.,and Lycium Barbarum, L., withabundance 


| l AWA WU ye 


Cur (3). 


of Halocharis sulphurea, Bge., in the intervals. In the centre of this 
marsh were the three altar-like structures, or bases of columns, alluded 
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to in the narrative of our former journey. The two perfect ones are 
about 6 feet in height. No remains of the fragmentary one are to be 
seen in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Cut (1) is a view of the north and east faces of the westerly of the 
two altars, the one by which is the horsé. The Palmyrene inscription is 
to the left of the north face, near the bottom of the shaft, and above it one 
line of Greek, and below it two, as appears in Prof. Porter’s copy on a 
subsequent page. 

Cut (2) is the photograph of this Palmyrene inscription. Both the 
Greek and the Palmyrene are the same on both of the altars. 
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tut (3) shows the north and east faces of the easterly altar. The 
Palmyrene inscription is to the left of the north face, between the lines of 
Greek as on the other altar, but near the top of the shaft. 

Cut (4) shows this inscription, As there are trifling differences in the 
clearness of different parts of the two inscriptions, the one serves to 
help in deciphering the other. The following is Professor Porter’s note 
on the inscriptions :— 


[Bilingual inscription (Greek and Palmyrene) on the large square 
pillars in the desert about 25 or 3 hours to the west of Palmyra on the road 
to Ll Beidha. ‘ 

The Greek is in three lines, one in large letters across the top, and two 
in smaller letters beneath the Palmyrene, which is on the left side of the 
pillar in each case, thus :— 
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SS eH Oey 


Page es a 
RPh AAV IS YIXREW 
BOSS VISE STN YB 
BAVIRSHARYAI AY 
ADUS YUAPVAE YAY 
FIVAVUK Hea SY US 
YU aa EI 


ETOYCEKYAYCTPOYAKENIAPFYPTAMIWNZEBE! 
[AOYOAIMOAMEAOYKAIMO 
KIMOYIAPIBWAEOYCKAIIAPAIOYNOYPBHAOYKAI 


[ANANIAOCMAA(I)KOY 


Both Greek and Palmyrene are to be found in De Vogiié, “ Inscriptions 
Sémitiques de Syrie Centrale” (No. 124, a,b). He mentions three pillars 
or altars as having the same inscription. We found only two. His 
reading of the Palmyrene differs from the above only in one word, the 
last in the second line. He reads (\) DDS, trebutum, census. The reading 
above as taken from a photograph is D5, silver, which gives a better 
meaning and more nearly corresponds to the Greek apyuprapiar, treasurers, 
or overseers or masters of the finances. 

The proper names do not correspond in the two languages, the 
Palmyrene in four cases adding a second name to that of the father as 
given in the Greek. De Vogiié translates in each case as though the 
word for son ("9\j) stood between, which may be correct ; but may we 
not suppose that we have here the use of a surname or family name which 
may have been originally the name of an individual ancestor? The two 
copies of the Palmyrene differ in the orthography of the name corresponding 
to avavdos in the Greek. In one it is 443), and in the other 99937. This 
is noticed in De Vogiié. The Palmyrene in Arabic characters stands 


thus :-— In Hebrew thus :— 

Chl Wyre Doe qad smn nay 
aetiv se pyephlvellar oun apo yo nnby> mow 
(aor; Cepepie: Loge (NT)AI Mwioya SMW» 
(garlic 4 humo Marans (wa>)707 Ww Tayan 73 
(Orin: mm xo bars oa 
peer 93 137 maw Samp 73 

px yo) cop phic ghle my TIN A way 1b 


Ro: as 1) 425 yyy 21 
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We may translate as follows :— 

The city (Palmyra) has erected (or dedicated) (this) to him whose 
name is for ever blessed, from the money of the Treasury under the 
administration of the treasurers Zebeida, son of Thaimo~Amed Mask, 
and Moqimd, son of Yarhibail Agmala, and Yarhi, son of Niarbel Sagri, 
and ’Anani (or ’Ananfi), son of Malkfi Anani; in the month of March, 
the 21st day, in the year 425 (114 a.p.).] 


(To be continued in October “ Quarterly Statement.”’) 


(QuarrerLy Srarement, Ocrossr, 1892.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the General Committee, held at 24, Hanover 
Square, on July 19th, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
members of the General Committee, namely: Earl Cranbrook, Sir W. Q. 
Ewart, Bart., and John Pollard, Esq. 


The series of Lectures delivered in connection with the Fund in the spring 
of the year, at 20, Hanover Square, are now in the hands of the printer, and 
will be published shortly. Price of the volume, to Subscribers to the Fund, 
2s. 6d., to others, 3s. 6d. The Lectures will also be published singly, price to 
Subscribers, 6d., to others, 1s. 


Owing to the severe attack of typhoid fever from which Mr. F. J. Bliss has 
been suffering, he has found it impossible to prepare his detailed report of 
last season’s excavations in time for the present issue of the Quarterly State- 
ment, After a stay of some weeks on the Lebanon, Mr. Bliss has recently 
returned to Jaffa, and a letter received from him, dated 17th September, reports 
that he hoped to recommence the work at Tell el Hesy on 26th September. 


Herr Schick still finds opportunities from time to time to continue his 
investigations in and around Jerusalem, and has sent an interesting report on 
“ Aceldama ” and other matters. 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer reports that the first locomotive reached Jerusalem 
on August 21st. He adds that the station is at the large unfinished building 
south of the road leading westward from the Bethlehem road, past the 
south end of the Montefiore ground, and east of that leading southward 
towards the German colony. 

Herr Schick reports : —‘‘ The railway is finished as far as Jerusalem, and on 
Sunday, August 21st, the first locomotive arrived with a small train. Some 
people took the opportunity to go by the train in the evening when returning to 
Jaffa, but in the neighbourhood of Bittir the fellahin had put something on the 
line, which caused the carriages to leave the rails and turn over. Nearly all 
the passengers were more or less injured, and although the train was put right 
and proceeded to Jaffa, the passengers were so frightened that they walked in 


the night back to Jerusalem. 
1 
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The following is from the Report of the Oriental Congress which appeared 
in the “ Times,” of September 8th :— 

“Tn the Assyrian Section, Professor A. H. Sayce delivered his presidential 
address upon the progress of the study of Assyriology in England. It was, 
indeed, he said, a matter of intense satisfaction to see what great progress 
Assyriology had made in the 18 years which had elapsed since the last Oriental 
Congress in London. The small band had increased to a goodly number ; 
chairs of Assyriology are now established in all the principal Universities of 
Europe and America, and at last one has been established in Oxford. So 
important and so extensive was the work in this study that it was found neces- 
sary to assign to it a special section in the Congress of Orientalists. Assyrian 
was no longer a mere special study; its importance had been recognised in the 
fields of Biblical criticism and Oriental philology. By means of the labours 
of Assyriologists whole chapters of Oriental history have been reconstructed. 
Since the deciphering of the Deluge tablet by the late George Smith, no more 
startling and important discovery had been made than that of the Teil-el- 
Amarna tablets, which restore to us the earliest chapters of Canaanite history 
more than a century before the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. The discovery 
of these important documents has been followed immediately by a find of still 
greater importance, that of the cuneiform inscriptions at Lachish.\ The 
importance of this tablet lies more in what it implies than in what it actually 
contains. It is a proof that Mr. Bliss has found his way to the entrance 
chamber of the archive chamber of the Amorite city of Lachish, and that before 
long the collection of tablets that were stored in it may be in our hands. The 
existence of these archive chambers in Canaan would explain strong Babylonian 
colouring, not only of the cosmogony and mythology of Pheenicia, but also of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis. It would be no longer necessary to suppose, as 
has been somewhat the fashion of late years, that tle close similarity of the 
Biblical account of the Deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with Babylonia 
in the age of the Captivity. It would further explain the Palestinian character 
of the Elohistic version of the story, which shows that it had already been at 
home in Canaan long before it was embodied in the Old Testament. If Baby- 
lonian legends made their way to the archive chambers of the Egyptian Kings, 
it was because they had first made their way to the archive chambers of Pales- 
tine. The fact that the Babylonian language and the complicated syllabary of 
Babylonia were the common medium of intercourse in the civilised East in the 
ventury before the Exodus shows that Babylonian influence in Western Asia 
had been long and powerful.” 


With reference to the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, Professor Max Miiller, in his 
opening address to the Congress, said :— 


“Tn these despatches, dating from 1400 B.c., a number of towns are 
mentioned, many of which have the same names as those known to us from 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. Some of those names have survived to our own time, 
such as Misirim for Egypt, Damascus, Megiddo, Tyre (Surrii), Sidon (Sidina), 
Byblos (Guble), Beyrut (Birtita), Joppa (Yapt), and others. Even the name 
of Jerusalem has been discovered by Sayce in these tablets, as Urw’salim, 


1 Casts of these inscriptions are in the Museum of the Fund, 24,,Hanover Square, where they 
an be seen on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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meaning in Assyrian the Town of Peace, a name which must have existed 
before the Jews took possession of Canaan. Some of these tablets (82) may be 
seen at the British Museum, others (160) at Berlin, most of the rest are at 
Gizeh. Weare indebted to Mr. Budge for having secured these treasures foc 
the British Museum, and to Dr. Bezold and Mr. Budge for having translated 
and published them.” 


We regret to hear of the death of Dr. Carl Sandreczky, at the age of 83. 
For many years he had been a member of the General Committee of the 
Fund, and rendered important service in earrying out the Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem, obtaining and transliterating the names of the streets and other 
places, which, in the published Survey, are given in his own handwriting, 
reproduced by the zinco-lithographic process. Dr. Sandreczky went out to 
Greece with King Otho in 1834, and held important appointments as Judge in 
that country. Subsequently he became a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society. He was a man of much learning and culture, an excellent Arabic 
scholar, and was the author of a book of travels describing a journey made by 
him in Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Urumiah. In 1869 he contributed to the 
Quarterly Statement a valuable paper on the Rock Tombs of Medyeh, which 
he regarded as the site of Modin, and in 1872 a translation of names of places 
on the east of Jordan. 


Mrs. H. A. Finn sends the following note respecting The Jerusalem Literury 
and Scientifie Society :— 

“Mr. Finn had proposed the formation of such a society in 1846, within a 
month of his arrival in Jerusalem. At that time the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of 
Dr. Robinson, and Williams’ ‘ Holy City’ (first edition), were the only modern 
works of importance on the topography of the Holy Land, and Mr. Finn 
suggested that it would be well for residents in Palestine to combine for the 
purpose of noting and recording such facts as might come to knowledge 
respecting the archeology, botany, natural history, and meteorology of the 
country. Seven gentlemen and ladies (six of them English) took part in the 
first meeting of the Society in 1849, and were soon joined by other resident and 
corresponding members, The English bishop and the Earl of Aberdeen were 
vice-patrons, and Archbishop Howley, of Canterbury, was patron. The Prince 
Consort sent a donation of twenty-five guineas to the Library Fund. The 
King of Prussia directed that members of the Jerusalem Literary Society 
should have free use of the Royal Library which was being established. The 
fundamental rule of the Society was that ‘The object of this Society is the 
investigation and elucidation of any subject of interest, literary or scientific, of 
any period whatever, within the Holy Land, 7.e., within the territorial limits of 
the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and of the Nile to the Orontes.’ Weekly 
meetings were held at the British Consulate. Papers were read, followed 
by discussions on the various subjects within the scope of the Society, and 
minutes of proceedings were kept. Antiquities and specimens in botany, 
natural history, &c., were collected for a museum, which was begun at once. 
The latter was enriched by valuable marbles sent from Nineveh by Layard, by 
ancient glass and pottery from Pheenicia and other places, and by Maccabean, 
Herodian, and other coins, &c. Ancient Samaritan MSS. were obtained for 
the library, as also copies, or transcripts of books on the history, topography, 
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&c, of the country. It was intended to form a special Biblical and Historical 
Museum, and, in short, the foundation was laid of an institution which should 
aid students in their researches in all important subjects of interest connected 
with Palestine, and should, at-the same time, preserve on the spot the precious 
relics of antiquity being brought to ight by ‘intelligent observers and collectors. 

“The annual addresses of Mr. Finn, as president, give interesting details as 
to progress made and plans for useful work laid out. 

“One of the members, the Rey. H. C. Richandt, pursued the study of 
numismatiecs with rare success, and possessed perhaps the finest collection of 
Palestine coins in existence, including coinage of Jerusalem, Tiberias, Ceesarea, 
Nablus, Sepphoris, Ashkelon, &e. 

“ Mr. Finn had himself discovered and identified many important ancient 
sites. In 1851 he reminded the members that ‘We have not yet even com- 
menced the exact geographical survey of Palestine which we consider so desirable. 
We have as yet cut into no tumuli on the plain of the Jordan.’ He unceasingly 
urged these measures, and also ‘the forming at Jerusalem of a depdét of plain 
but good geodetical and astronomical instruments (which he began), and also of 
meteorological instruments for taking simultaneous observations by the corres- 
ponding members at various points of this exceedingly diversified country, and 
also that magnetic observations should be taken. 

“These and other important matters were urged upon the resident members, 
and brought under the notice of influential travellers and visitors of many 
nationalities who attended the meetings. Among the latter were Dr. Robinson, 
who meutions in his last volume of ‘Travel and Research in Palestine,’ his 
pleasure at the good work being done by the Jerusalem Literary Society. Dr. 
Roth, of Munich, Dr. Petermann, Van de Velde, and numerous other dis- 
tinguished foreigners took part in the proceedings, or became corresponding 
members. British travellers, among them Dean Stanley (Gn 1853 and 1862) 
Sir George Grove, and many others, were entreated to further the Society’s 
objects of exploration and research before the changes then already begun—the 
influx of foreigners and the erection of modern buildiugs—should obliterate 
precious memorials and landmarks. 

“The Jerusalem Literary Society’s library and small museum still exist, and 
the surviving members of the Society would gladly see the Association of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, recently established at Jerusalem, unite in keeping 
up and carrying on the work so simply and quietly begun in 1849.” 


The Rev. T. E. Dowling having left Jerusalem for six months on a visit to 
Australasia, Mr, G. Robinson Lees has kindly consented to act as Honorary 
Secretary for Jerusalem during his absence. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretaries: The Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D., 3,436, Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois; the Rey. W. Bailey, Colney Heath Rectory, St. Albans. 


The Rey. L G. A. Roberts has been appointed Lecturer in Canada. His 
address is Hudson Parsonage, Province Quebec, Cariada. 


Owing to want of space, a paper by Mr. Glaisher on the strength cf the 
wind at Sarona in the ten years 1880 to 1889, has had to be postponed until 
January. 


My, 
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We are happy to state that M. Clermont-Ganneau is actively engaged ‘on 
the letterpress which is to accompany the drawings of M. Lecomte, illustrating 
M. Ganneau’s Archeological Mission, and that considerable progress has already 
been made in the work. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes 
al 2 p.m. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— 

“Har Moad, or Mountain of the Assembly.” By Rev. O. D. Miller, D.D. 
S. M. Whipple, North Adams, Mass. From the Publisher. 

“Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte,” par M. C. F. Volney. 2 vols. From 
Dr. Chaplin. 

“ Plante Postiare,”’ by Dr. G. Post. Fascieuli I-IV. From the Author. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and the Holy Land. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The second edition of “ Heth and Moab” having beer sold out, a third and 
revised edition is in the press, and will be ready for publication in November. 


A new edition of ‘ Twenty-one Years’ Work” is in course of preparation, 
and will be brought down to date. The new title will be ‘‘ Twenty-Seven Years’ 
Work.” 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
has been issued to subscribers. It is accompanied by a map of the portion 
of country surveyed, special plans, and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, 
tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscriptions, &c. The edition is limited to 
500. The first 250 subscribers pay seven guineas for the three volumes ; 
subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged to have 
the volumes for this sum. The price will be raised, after 250 names are 
received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to let any 
copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. Mr. A. P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster Square, is the Sole Agent. The attention of intending sub- 
seribers is directed to the announcement in the fore part of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
’Arabah ’”’ has been completed and sent out to subscribers. 
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The books now contuined in the Society’s publications comprise an amount 
of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in the country, 
which can be found in no other publications. It must never be forgotten that 
no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, can compete 
with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods required, and pro- 
vided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out their work. The 
books are the following (the whole set (1 to 18) can be obtained by subscribers 
to the Fund by application to the Head Office only (24, Hanover Square, W.), 
for £3 1s. 6d., carriage paid to any part in the United Kingdom only) :— 

By Major Conder, R.E.— 

(1) ‘‘Teut Work in Palestine.’—A popular account of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, freely illustrated by drawings made by the author himself. 
This is not a dry record of the sepulchres, or a descriptive catalogue of 
ruins, springs, and valleys, but a continuous narrative full of observa- 
tions upon the manners and customs of the people, the Biblical 
‘associations of the sites, the Holy City and its memories, and is based 
upon a six years’ experience in the country itself. No other modern 
traveller has enjoyed the same advantages as Major Conder, or has used 
his opportunities to better purpose. 

(2) ‘Heth and Moab.”—Under this title Major Conder provides a narrative, 
as bright and as full of interest as “Tent Work,’ of the expedition for 
the Survey of Eastern Palestine. How the party began by a flying visit 
to North Syria, in order to discover the Holy City—Kadesh—of the 
children of Heth; how they fared across the Jordan, and what dis- 
coveries they made there, will be found in this volume. 

(8) Major Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lore.”—This volume, the least known of 
Major Conder’s works, is, perhaps, the most valuable. It attempts a task 
never before approached—the reconstruction of Palestine from its monu- 
ments. It shows what we should know of Syria if there were no Bible, 
and it illustrates the Bible from the monuments. 

(4) Major Conder’s “ Altaic Inscriptions.”—This book is an attempt to read 
the Hittite Inscriptions. The author has seen no reason to change his 
views since the publication of the work. 

(>) Professor Hull’s “Mount Seir.’—This is a popular account of the Geo- 
logical Expedition conducted by Professor Hull for the Committee of 
the Palestine Fund. The part which deals with the Valley of Arabah 
will be found entirely new and interesting. 

(6) Herr Schumacher’s ‘f Across the Jordan.” 

(7) Herr Schumacher’s “ Jauldn.’—These two books must be taken in con- 
tinuation of Major Conder’s works issued as instalments of the 
“Survey of Eastern Palestine.” They are full of drawings, sketches, 
and plans, and contain many valuable remarks upon manners and customs. 

By Walter Besant, M.A.— 


(8) “The Memoirs of Twenty-one Years’ Work.”—This work is a popular 
account of the researches conducted by the Society during the past 
twenty-one years of its existence. It will be found not only valuable 
in itself as an interesting work, but also as a book of reference, and 
especially useful in order to show what has been doing, and is still doing, 
by this Society. 
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(9) Herr Schumacher’s “ Kh. Fahil.’’ The ancient Pella, the first retreat of the 
Christians ; with map and illustrations. 


By George Armstrong— 


(10) Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha. This 
is an index to all the names and places mentioned in the Bible and New 
Testament, with full references and their modern identifications, as shown 
on the new map of Palestine. 


(11) Besant and Palmer's “ History of J erusalem.”—The “ History of Jerusa- 
lem,” which was originally published in 1871, and has long been com- 
pletely out of print, covers a period and is compiled from materials not 
included in any other work, though some of the contents have been 
plundered by later works on the same subject. It begins with the siege 
by Titus and continues to the fourteenth century, including the Early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, the medi#val pilgrims, the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, the vic- 
torious career of Saladin, the Crusade of Children, and many other 
little-known episodes in the history of the city and the country. 


(12) Northern ’Ajlin “ Within the Decapolis,” by Herr Schumacher. 


By Henry A. Harper— 

(13) “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.””—This work, written by a Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is an 
endeavour to present in a simple and popular, but yet a connected form, 
the Biblical results of twenty-two years’ work of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. The writer has also availed himself of the discoveries made 
by the American Expeditions and the Egyptian Exploration Fund, as 
well as discoveries of interest made hy independent travellers. 

The Bible story, from the call of Abraham to the Captivity, is 
taken, and details given of the light thrown by modern research on 
the sacred annals. astern customs and modes of thought are 
explained whenever the writer thought that they illustrated the text. 
This plain and simple method has never before been adopted in dealing 
with modern discovery. 

To the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, as well as to all those 
who love the Bible, the writer hopes this work will prove useful. 
He is personally acquainted with the land; nearly all the places spoken 
of he has visited, and most of them he has moreover sketched or 
painted. It should be noted that the book is admirably adapted for the 
School or Village Library. 

By Guy le Strange— 

(14) “Palestine under the Moslems.’”—For a long time it had been desired 
by the Committee to present to the world some of the great hoards of 
inforrnation about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslem geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages. Some few of 
the works, or parts of the works, have been already translated into Latin, 
French, and German. Hardly anything has been done with them in 
English, and no attempt has ever been made to systematise, compare, 
and annotate them. 
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This has now been done for the Society by Mr. Guy le Strange. The 
work is divided into chapters on Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, the provincial capitals and chief towns, and the legends 
related by the writers consulted. These writers begin with the ninth 
century and continue until the fifteenth. The volume contains maps and 
illustrations required for the elucidation of the text. 

The Committee have great confidence that this work—so novel, so 
useful to students of medieval history, and to all those interested in 
the continuous story of the Holy Land—will meet with the success 
which its learned author deserves. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie— 


(15) “Lachish” (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites).—An account of 
the excavations conducted by Mr. Petrie in the spring of 1890, with view 
of Tell, plans and sections, and upwards of 270 drawings of the objects 
found. 


By Trelawney Saunders— 


(16) “An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, describing its 
Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, with special reference to the Water 
Basin—(Map. No. 10).” 


The new Map of Palestine embraces both sides of the Jordan, and extends 
from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh Barnea in the south. All the modern 
names are in black; over these are printed in red the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha names. The New Testament, Josephus, and Talmudic names are 
in blue, and the tribal possessions are tinted in colours, giving clearly all the 
identifications up to date. It is the most comprehensive map that has been 
published, and will be invaluable to universities, colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 21 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 24s.; to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging, The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
is extra (see Maps). 

In addition to the 21-sheet map, the Committee have issued as a separate 
Map the 12 sheets (viz., Nos. 5-7, 9-11, 18-15, 20-22), which include the whole 
of Palestine as far north us Mount Hermon, and the districts beyond Jordan as 
far as they are surveyed. See key-map to the sheets. 

The price of this map, in 12 sheets, in paper cover, to subscribers to the 
Fund, 12s. 6d.; to the public, £1 1s. 

The size of the map, mounted on cloth and roller for hanging, is 44 feet by 
6% feet. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately, price, to subscribers of the 
Fund, 1s. 6d. Mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket suitable for travelling, 2s. 
To the public 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


A copy of names and places in the Old and New Testament, with their 
modern identrfications and full references, can be had by subscribers with either 
of these maps at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. 
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The first and second parts, Vol. I., of “Felix Fabri,” were issued to sub - 
seribers to the Pilgrim’s Text Society in May and July. Parts I and II, Vol. 
II, of the same work are in the press. The account of “ Saewulf’s Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem and the Holy Land” (1102 a.p.) is nearly ready for publication. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to 


purchase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. é 


The income of the Society, from June 19th to September 19th, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £112 Os. 6d.; 
from all sources, £247 10s. 11d. The expenditure during the same period was 
£377 2s. 2d. On September 19th the balance in the Bank was £288 4s. 2d. 


Subscribers are begged to note that the following can be had by application 
to the office, at 1s. each :— 


1. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 1869-1880. 

2. Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan.” 

3. Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate. 
4, Cases for binding “ Abila,”’ “ Pella,” and “’Ajlin”’ in one volume. 


Early numbers of the Quarterly Statement are very rare. In order to make 
up complete sets, the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the 
following numbers :— 


No. II, 1869; No. VII, 1870; No. III, 1871; January and April, 
1872; January, 18838, and January, 1886. 


It haying been reported to the Committee that certain book hawkers 
are representing themselves as agents of the Society, the Committee have to 
caution subscribers and the public that they have no book hawkers in their 
employ, and that none of their works are sold by itinerant agents. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions, 
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Tue Annual Meeting of the General Committee was held at the office, 
24, Hanover Square, W., on July 19th. 

James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

Amongst those present were Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere, Bart., 
M.P., Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, D.D., Rev. W. J. Stracey, Rev. A. Lowy, 
Rev. W. H. Rogers, D.D., Walter Besant, Esq., M.A., W. Aldis Wright, 
Esq., LL.D., Professor Edward Hull, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor Hayter 
Lewis, F.S.A., James Melrose, Esq., Basil Woodd Smith, Esq., William 
Simpson, Esq., &c. 

The Cuarirman, having mentioned that letters of regret for inability 
to attend had been received from the Rev. Dr. Wright, Lord Rollo, 
D. McDonald, Esq., J. Sebag-Montefiore, Esq., F. D. Mocatta, Esq., 
Herbert Birch, Esq., Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., Professor 
Sayce, and others, called upon the Secretary to read the Report of 
the Executive Committee. 

The Hon. Sucrerary (Mr. Walter Besant) then read the following 
report :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

In resigning the office to which they were appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Fund your Executive Committee have the honour 
to render the following account of their labours :— 


The Committee have held twenty-one meetings for the transaction of 
business. 

The chief exploring work of the year has been the continuance of the 
excavations at Tell el Hesy. These were resumed after the hot weather 
was nearly over, and carried on until December 14th, when the winter 
storms rendered it necessary to desist for a time. 

In the early spring they were again resumed, and continued until the 
beginning of June. 

Your Executive Committee regret to report that Mr. Bliss has been 
laid up with a severe attack of typhoid fever. 

The results of this work have been most encouraging. In the October 
and April numbers of the Quarterly Statement the reports of Mr. Bliss 
were published, together with plans of the ground and drawings of 
pottery, and many bronze and iron weapons, flints and other implements 
of various kinds which had been found, as well as a plan of a “sin- 
gular structure” of large size, covering about one-tenth of the area of 
the town. 
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Mr. Bliss has since reported the discovery of a “small fine stone, 
bearing a fine cuneiform inscription,” and of several scarabs, beads and 
cylinders. 

From the casts and squeezes sent home Professor Sayce has been 
able to decipher the inscription, respecting which he thus writes :— 


“ QuUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“The discovery which Mr. Bliss has just made at Tell el Hesy is by far 
the most important that has yet been made in Palestine. Dr. Flinders 
Petrie ought to be especially gratified, as it verifies, in the most striking 
manner, not only his theory that Tell el Hesy represents the site of 
Lachish, but also his conclusions as to the relative ages of the strata of 
which the Tell is composed. 

“The cuneiform tablet discovered by Mr. Bliss is in the same hand- 
writing as those in the Tell e] Amarna collection, which were sent from 
the south of Palestine. The forms of the characters are the same, as 
are also the formule and the peculiarities of grammar. We have in it 
one of the letters which were written to the Egyptian Governor of the 
Amorite city of Lachish in the century before the Exodus, 

“The casts and squeezes forwarded by Mr. Bliss are excellent, but 
until the original can be examined, several of the characters, more espe- 
cially at the edges, must remain uncertain. So far as I can read the text 
it is as follows :— 

“<1 To] the Governor [I] O my father, prostrate myself at thy feet. 
Verily thou knowest that Baya (?) and Zimrida have received thy 
orders (?), and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, “O, my father, the city of 
Yarami sends to me, it has given me 3 masar and3.... and 3 faul- 
chions.” Let the country of the King know that I stay ; and it has acted 
against me, but till my death I remain. As for thy commands (?) which 
I have received, I cease hostilities, and have despatched these [men] and 
Rabi-iluma, [Let the King (?)] send his [messenger (?)] to this country 
to [strengthen me (?)},’ 

“The meaning of some of the words is unfortunately doubtful, and I 
have marked lacunz by brackets. 

“The city of Yarami may be the Jarmuth of the Old Testament, Jar- 
muth being a plural, of which Yarami would be the singular. We learn 
from one of the letters sent by the King of Jerusalem to Egypt and 
discovered at Tell el Amarna, that Zimrida was the Governor of Lachish, 
where he was murdered by some of his own people. I have given a 
translation of the letter in the last volume of the new series of the 
“Records of the Past” (vol. v). It seems almost providential that the 
first cuneiform tablet discovered at Tell el Hesy should make mention of 
this very Zimrida. 

“The smaller antiquities discovered by Mr. Bliss tell the same tale as 
the tablet. The Egyptian beads and scarabs belong to the age of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and among them is a bead bearing the name and 
title of “Teie, the royal wife.” Teie was the wife of Amenophis IIT, and 
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the mother of Amenophis IV or Khu-n-Aten, the two kings to whom the 
Tell-el-Amarna correspondence was addressed 

“Even more interesting to me are the Babylonian cylinders and their 
imitations. They testify to the long and deep influence and authority of 
Babylon in Western Asia, and throw’light on the prehistoric art of 
Pheenicia and Cyprus. The cylinders of native Babylonian manufacture 
belong to the period B.c, 2000-1500 ; the rest are copies made in the west. 
One of these is of Egyptian porcelain, and must have been manufactured 
in Egypt, in spite of its close imitation of a Babylonian original ; others 
are identical with the cylinders found in the prehistoric tombs of Cyprus 
and Syria, and so fix the date of the latter. On one of them are two 
centaurs arranged heraldically, the human faces being shaped like those 
of birds. European archeologists will be interested in learning that 
among the minor objects are two amber beads.” 


As it is evident that the excavations have now reached a level where 
important objects may be discovered, and perhaps the “library” of 
cuneiform writings predicted by Professor Sayce be brought to lght, 
measures have been taken by your Committee to prevent any searching 
of the ruins by unauthorised persons during the period when the work 
is necessarily suspended. It is hoped that the excavations will be renewed 
in October. 

Herr Schick has continued his useful labours in and around Jeru- 
salem, examining and noting anything of importance brought to light in 
the various building operations which have been carried on, or which 
have been discovered through excavations made for the purpose. 

One of the most interesting of these is a series of rock chambers, &c., 
in the hill now known as “ Nicophorieh,’ west of Jerusalem, which 
Mr. Schick is disposed to regard as the long-sought-for “ Monuments of 
Herod.” Accurate plans and sections of the spot were published in the 
Quarterly Statement of April last, together with drawings of architectural 
ornamentations and photographs of two sarcophagi found in the Tomb 
Chambers. 

Much attention having been drawn to a tomb, believed by the late 
General Gordon to be the tomb of our Lord, situate at the foot of the 
hill over Jeremiah’s Grotto, which has recently come to be called the 
“Skull Hill,” Mr. Schick was requested by your Committee to examine 
and report upon the same, and his. account of it, with plans and section, 
were published in the April Quarterly Statement. 

The ancient pool in the upper part of the Kidron Valley, which was 
partially examined many years ago by Sir Charles Wilson, has been more 
fully explored by Herr Schick, and several shafts sunk with a view to 
ascertaining its extent and boundaries, and whether any indications of 
its water having been conveyed into the city now remain. 

Amongst the labours of Mr. Schick on behalf of the Fund may also 
be mentioned his examination of certain ancient remains at the north-west 
corner of the City of Jerusalem, which he thinks may show that in 
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remote times the city extended to that point ; and a careful examination 
of the buildings outside the “ Double Gate,” which resulted in the dis- 
covery of some ancient masonry. 

The meteorological observations are being carefully continued at 
Jerusalem and Tiberias, and Mr. Glaisher, our Chairman, has bestowed 
much time and care in preparing the results for publication, and drawing 
up a comparison between them and the results of similar observations in 
England. 

Mr. G. Robinson Lees, of Jerusalem, has collected a considerable 
number of ancient pottery lamps, and one or two pottery masks, accounts 
of which he has kindly sent to the Fuad. 

Your Executive Committee are able to report that the arrangement 
of the Museum has been completed, and that the numerous objects of 
interest in possession of the Fund can now be seen at the office. 

They have to lament the loss by death during the last twelve months 
of the following members of the General Committee :—His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir John Coode, Oliver Heywood, Esq., John Murray, 
Esq., the Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., and of the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 
who was for many years a valued friend and supporter of the Fund, 
and who rendered important assistance in arranging the Museum. 

The death is announced in the “Times” of to-day of Mr. John 
MacGregor—Rob Roy—who was one of the oldest members of the society. 
He joined the Executive Committee in June, 1866, exactly one year after 
the foundation of the Society, and continued on the Committee until 
about three years ago, when his failing health obliged him to retire. 
No one ever took a keener interest in the Society’s work than John 
MacGregor. 

His book, “The Rob Roy on the Jordan,” has passed through many 
editions, and is still a popular work. 

They have also to regret the loss by death of many of their old sub- 
scribers who helped on the work of the Fund from its commencement. 

Since the date of the last Annual Meeting 148 new subscribers have 
been added to the list. 

With the view of rendering the work of the Fund better known your 
Executive Committee resolved to arrange for the delivery of a series of 
lectures respecting it during the London season. The large room of the 
Royal Medical Society, a few doors from the office of the Fund, was hired 
for the purpose, and lectures were delivered, the first by Colonel Sir 
Charles Wilson, K.C.B., the President, His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, presiding, the others by Major Conder, D.C.L., the Rev 
Canon Tristram, LL.D., Walter Besant, Esq., M.A., the Rev. W. Wright, 
D.D., W. M. Flinders Petrie, Esq., D.C.L., and the Rev. Canon Dalton, 
C.M.G. Your Executive Committee desire to tender their cordial thanks 
to these gentlemen for the valuable service they have thus rendered to 
the Fund. 

Amongst the papers published in the Quarterly Statement since the 
last Annual Meeting may be mentioned :— 
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By Dr. Flinders Petrie— 


“Notes on Chisel Marks at Jerusalem”; “Tomb Cutters’ Cubits at 
Jerusalem” ; “ Note on the Results at Tell el Hesy.” 


By Baurath Schick— 


“Foundation of present City Wall”; ‘Remains of Old Wall inside 
City” ; “Ancient Conduit from North-west of Jerusalem”; “Old 
Pool in Upper Kidron Valley”; “ Remarkable Rock-cut Tomb in 
Wady-el-Jé6z”; “Discoveries near the North-west Corner of the 
City”; “The Buildings South of the Double Gate” ; “ Chisel Marks 
at the Cotton Grotto”; “Recent Discoveries at Nicophorieh” ; 
“ Gordon’s Tomb”; &c. 

By F. J. Bliss, B.A.— 

Two “ Reports of the Excavations at Tell el Hesy ” (Lachish) ; “ Excava- 

ting from its Picturesque Side” ; ‘“‘The Maronites” ; &c. 
By Professor T. Hayter Lewis— 
“ Additional Note on St. Stephen’s Church.” 


By G. Robinson Lees—- 
“ Notes on Potters’ Marks, &c.” ; “ On Lamps, &c.” 


By Rev. J. E. Hananuer— 
“Was there a Street of Columns in Jerusalem”; “On the Site of 
Calvary”; &c. 
By Rev. G. E. Post, M.D., M.A.— 


“Second Journey to Palmyra.” 


By James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S.— 


“On the Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature of the Air in Palestine 
and England in the ten years ending 1889”; “On the Fall of Rain, 
the Amount of Cloud, and Frequency of Cloudless Skies at Sarona 
in the ten years ending 1889”; “On the Direction of the Wind at 
Sarona in the ten years 1880 to 1889.” 


By Professor West, M.A.— 


‘“Barometrical Determination of Heights in Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and 
on Hermon.” 


By Professors Neubauer and Clermont-Ganneau— 
“The Hebrew Pheenician Inscription from Tell el Hesy.” 
By M. Lortet— 
“Researches on the Pathogenic Microbes of the Mud of the Dead Sea.” 
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By Major Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., R.E.— 


“The Lachish Text”; “The Lachish Ruins”; “The Sinaitic Inscrip- 
tions” ; “ Alosha Elishah, Translation of a Phoenician Inscription ” ; 
“Recent Hittite Discoveries ” ; &e. 


By the Rev. H. G. Tomkins— 
“ Dinhabah ; a New Identification.” 


By the Rev. W. F. Birch— 
“ Sennacherib’s Catastrophe at Nob.” 


Your Executive Committee desire again to record their special thanks 
to the Honorary Secretaries for their efforts so cheerfully and readily 
given on behalf of the Society’s work. 

It is proposed that the following gentlemen be invited to become 
members of the General Committee :—- 


Lord Cranbrook. 
Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart. 
John Pollard, Esq. 


The following is the Balance Sheet for the year ending 1891, which 
was published in the April Quarterly Statement :— 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Tt will be seen that the total expenditure on exploration was £850 18s. 6d. 
The very heavy sums paid for printing, binding, maps, lithographs, illustrations, 
photographs, &c., for the most part represent books and maps published by 
und sold by the Fund, and the Quarterly Statement distributed among the sub- 
scribers gratuitously. 

In the statement of assets and liabilities, it will be seen that a large amount 
of these publications, for nearly all of which there is a steady demand, remains 
on hand. : 

Special expenses were incurred during the year in censequence of the offices 
of the Fund being removed to 24, Hanover Square. During the quarter in 
which this took place rent had to be paid for both the old and present offices. 

Outstanding liabilities to the amount of £418 were paid off during the year. 


ASSETS. LIaBILITIES. 
oe See. Le 8. Ge 
Balance in Bank... -- $314 6 3 | Printing, Lithographing, 
Stock of Books, Maps, Rent, and Current Ex- 
Photos, &., on kand.. 1,500 O 0 penses .. po ee Oda OMLO) 
Surveying Instruments... 100 O O | Excavations. 
Show Cases, Furniture 
and Fittings .. Jo CO OG, 
In addition to the above 
there is the valuable 
and unique collection of 
antiques, models, &ec. 
‘W. Morrison, 
Treasurer. 


The Cuarrman.—Gentlemen, I think I may remark that this report 
implies progress, decided progress. It indicates that most important 
find of the tablet, which holds out the hope of more important finds 
yet tocome. The tablet is the most important discovery that we have 
made for a long time. I suppose the inscription on it is more ancient 
than the Moabite stone. I will ask whether any gentleman has any 
remark to make upon the report ? 

Professor Liéwy.—I beg to move that the report be received and 
adopted. 

Professor Hutu.—I have great pleasure, sir, in seconding the resolu- 
tion that this exceedingly interesting report be received and adopted. I 
am sorry to say I have not had many opportunities of attending the 
meetings of the General Committee up to this time, I believe only one, 
in fact, since 1884, but I trust to be a better attendant in the future. I 
quite concur in what you said, that this report is of extreme interest, 
particularly from the finding of this very ancient tablet and inscription ; 
and it shows that if anyone is bold enough to venture to suggest that 
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Palestine has already yielded up all its treasures to the antiquary and 
historian, he is very much mistaken indeed. I concur with you also in 
supposing that what we have found is a foretaste of what may be found 
by further excavation. 5% 

The Cuarnman,—I should like to remark with respect to Professor 
Hull’s statement that we have not exhausted Palestine, that I think 
those who heard Mr. Besant speak of the 27 years’ progress will rather 
think we are only upon the threshold of these discoveries. He, in his 
lecture, said none in that room would live long enovgh to see all the 
future discoveries ; still, we hope some of us will live to know some 
of them. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


Professor Loéwy.—I have read many of the Quarterly Statements, as 
everyone else has who is interested in the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and I have often regretted that there is no general index given to 
them. I do not speak in any spirit of fault finding. I believe we 
have all to be extremely grateful for the marvellous work which has 
been accomplished, but it would be of immense advantage to readers 
who are much occupied if an index were given to the series of State- 
ments which have been published, either complete or devoted to the 
first ten voiumes, and then another to the next ten, and so on. J am 
a great advocate of having in literary and historical works, and other 
works of research, a subject-index which guides me at once, without much 
loss of time, to what I am seeking, and it is not by a desire to facilitate 
laziness, but rather to help research that I beg leave on this occasion to 
propose for the consideration of the Executive Committee, whether it 
would not be possible to publish an index so as to help the students. 

Mr. Besayv.—There is a general index to the Quarterly Statements up 
to 1881, and the desirability of bringing it up to the present date, has 
already been brought before the Executive Committee. Each number, 
however, has a table of contents, and an index is appended to each annual 
volume. 

The Cuairman.—No doubt the subject will be taken into considera- 
tion by the Executive Committee, and we thank Professor Liwy for 
bringing it forward. 

And now, gentlemen, as to the series of lectures that we have had 
I think they have been unique. We hope to have them published 
about October. Iam sure the lecturers deserve our thanks ; the Execu- 
tive Committee have mentioned this in the report which you have 
adopted, but I should like to move that the best thanks of this meeting 
be given to them for their kindness, Perhaps some gentleman who 
attended the lectures will second that. 

Sir Epmunp Lecumers.—lI shall bé very glad, having had the honour 
of presiding at one of the lectures, to second such a resolution as you 
have indicated. The one that I attended was of immense interest, by 
Dr. Tristram, and I am sure everybody must have been delighted. I 
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have great pleasure, therefore, in seconding a very hearty vote of thanks 
to those gentlemen. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The CuatrmMan.—The next vote of thanks I should like to move is to 
our Honorary Secretary. No one but myself knows how deeply indebted 
we are tohim. He isa busy man, and yet I do not think I have been 
more than once or twice at any of the meetings when he has been absent ; 
and when he is present, I feel I am on safer ground than when he is 
absent. I will say no more. If I were to speak ever so long it would only 
be in his praise, and to express my own indebtedness to him and yours 
also, and I hope and trust the interest that he has in Palestine will 
never cease (hear, hear). I beg to move that the best thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. Besant. 

The resolution was submitted to the meeting, and carried unani- 
mously. 


The Cuairman.—There is Herr Baurath Schick, more than 70 years 
of age, but age seems to exercise no bad influence on him ; he has given 
us valuable information, and that information is specially valuable because 
we can place confidence in him and everything that comes from him. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


The Caatrman.—Then, gentlemen, we are indebted to Mr. Bliss for 
continuing Dr. Petrie’s:-work. As has been mentioned, he had been 
with Dr. Petrie for some time, and had learnt some of his ways. The 
native workmen work well with him. He seems to understand them, and 
they’ understand him. It is to his exertions that we are indebted 
for this tablet. Unfortunately, his sister had to write to us to say that 
he was laid up with a severe attack of fever, and we have been in great 
anxiety about him. But a letter from his brother received this morning 
says: “My dear brother desires me to send youa list of the stores he 
will require for next time. He is convalescent, although very unwell, 
and cannot write yet.” Mr. Bliss is determined to go on with the 
work, and adds that he hopes to be on the spot about September 13th. 
If that be the case, we may look forward to some very interesting 
results. Everyone will have sympathy with him in his illness ; everyone 
will hope it may be of short duration, and that he will be able to go on 
in the autumn with energy in what he has begun. I ask your thanks for 
Mr. Bliss, for the labours he has bestowed on the work. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 


The Caatrman.—There are various correspondents from various 
localities. We cannot deal with each individually, but I should like a note 
upon the minutes that we are indebted to them, and thank them for the 
information sent to us from time to time. 

Agreed to unanimously, 
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The Cuainman.—And now I come to Mr. Armstrong, our Assistant- 
Secretary. Of course I know a great deal about his work and the manner 
in which that work is performed. It is faithfully performed (hear, hear), 
and having said that I will say no more, but merely ask you to give your 
thanks to Mr. Armstrong for the faithful and good manner in which he 
performs his duties. 

This resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Professor Lowy.—Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to put a question 
before you dissolve this meeting ? You were kind enough to accept the 
hint which I gave last year with regard to the lectures, and I believe 
these lectures have been acceptable, not only to those who attended, 
but also to many who have heard of them, and I believe that the 
Society will profit by the efforts which have been made by the lecturers. 
May I respectfully inquire whether it is the intention of the Executive 
Committee to renew those lectures, or have lectures in the coming year. 
I put this merely as a question, not as a suggestion. 

The Cuarrman.—The Committee have not yet taken that into con- 
sideration. Everything will depend upon circumstances. I can give no 
pledge with reference to the question, for less we see that we can 
give lectures with advantage we shall not give them. I may say that 
the lectures just cleared themselves. We have a few pounds in hand 
after all the expenses, without counting many subscriptions and dona- 
tions sent up in consequence of the lectures. 

Now, gentlemen, I think we have got to the end of this meeting, 
and J cannot close it without the hope that we may find those tablets 
which have been referred to by Mr. Sayce, who, as also Major Conder, 
15 years ago told us that Tell el Hesy would prove to be Lachish, and if 
we do, everybody will look back with pleasure upon the time and 
support they have given to the Palestine Exploration Fund. I am 
certain that good work will yet be done, and I do hope, in spite of 
our Honorary Secretary deferring many of the discoveries until we are 
all gone, that we shall have the pleasure of seeing many of them. I 
can say no more than to wish that you all will be with me again at 
our next Annual Meeting, and that it will be as pleasing to us as this is, 
Thank you for your attendance. (Cheers). 


Dr. GinssurG.—I wish to propose, before we sevarate, a vote of 
thanks to our Chairman. Whatever has been done by us as an Execu- 
tive Committee has generally been inspired by him. His heartiness and 
his zeal in the work are really beyond description. 

I move that a hearty vote of thanks be given to our Chairman. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr, Atpis Wricur and carried by 
acclamation. 


The Executive Committee having been re-elected the meeting 
terminated. 
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LETTERS FROM HERR SCHICK. 


I.—AcELDAMA. 


Some months ago a gentleman at Stockholm wrote to ask me to take for 
him the following measurements: ‘The length of inside of the house for 
dead bodies, called ‘Aceldama,’ also its breadth, measured from the 
northern wall to the large pier, and further on to the inner rock wall ; 
also the height from the top of the building down to the rubbish ; and 
the size of the holes in the roof, together with those in the rock, and 
their number.” 

Inclined to serve others whenever I can, I thought to go down and 
take these measurements, but could not effect it till the end of May, when 
I found things of much interest, at least to me, and now send to you also 
a report of my observations, together with plans and sections, and some 
remarks. 

First, as to what [ have found in books. The late Dr. Schulz says 
in his “‘ Vorlesung,” “ Many writers speak of this house for bones and dead 
bodies, but only in general, and it deserves more attention than has been 
bestowed on it hitherto. With the help of a ladder I went down into 
the pit, and can now speak more positively on the matter.” But his 
description which follows is not exact, and is liable to be misunderstood. 
Dr. Tobler, in his “Topography of Jerusalem,” vol. ii, gives a fuller and 
more detailed description, but no plan or section, and his measurements 
were made some by steps, others by estimation. But the history of the 
place which he gives at length is very valuable. Dr. Sepp, in his 
“ Jerusalem,” vol. i, copies Tobler, and adds some remarks of his own : 
for instance,that this is the very first “Campo Santo” of the Christian world. 
Further, that the skulls found here are not Semitic but of the Caucasian 
race, and some even of the negro type. Professor Krafft, who also went 
down by help of a rope into the pit, gives similar facts in his “ Topography 
of Jerusalem,” adding that, with regard to the belief that deads bodies 
are here remarkably quickly dissolved and without bad smell, it is true, 
as was proved with a dog during his stay in the Holy City. 

In searching through the publications of the English Exploration 
Fund, as far as they are in my possession, I found in the Jerusalem 
Volume, page 380: “There is a very fine rock-cut and masonry vault at 
this place, 30 feet long, and 20 feet wide, and 34 feet high, with two piers 
of drafted masonry with a rustic boss. The stones are of moderate 
dimensions and very white; the top course is arched out to support the 
roof, which is groined and of rubble. This vaulted building resembles Cru- 
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sading work. ... . The lower part of the vault is a great rock-cut trench. 
Tombs exist inthesides..... Immediately east of Hakk ed Dumm is the 
cave called Ferdtis er Rim ;} it is some 35 feet high, and 10 by 63 yards 
area.” o; : 

Lewin, in his “Siege of Jerusalem,” London, 1863, p. 170, says : 
“ Aceldama is a little level plot overhanging the valley of Hinnom, with 
a few trees. On the east side is an old building over a quadrangular pit, 
sunk some 30 feet into the rock. This was many centuries the charnel- 
house into which the bodies of pilgrims who died at Jerusalem were 
thrown for interment. The custom of antiquity, therefore, corroborates 
the tradition that this was the field purchased with the thirty pieces 
of silver.” And Ritter, in his “ Erdkunde von Asien,” Berlin, 1852, 
vol. viii, 2nd part, thinks in regard to this place that it was a loam 
pit, already exhausted or nearly void of clay, and therefore was sold 
by the potter to the priests for the betrayal money of Judas, as 
a fit place “to bury strangers in” (Matthew xxvii, 7). Ritter adds 
that “in the very neighbourhood, even to-day, clay is taken by 
potters,” which last notice is repeated by nearly all following writers 
without sufficient ground. The place where a kind of clay’ is found is 
higher up the “ Hill of Evil Counsel,” in the neighbourhood of the 
Aqueduct coming from Solomon’s pools, near the road crossing from Zion 
Gate, which goes down into the valley of Hinnom, and up again on the 
opposite slope. In this neighbourhood also are rock-cut tombs. 

Not improbably the potter’s manufactory was lower down, possibly 
even in the valley in the neighbourhood of the waters of Siloah or Bir 
Ajab. Similar manufactures are now often carried on in caves, or other 
places sheltered by rocks, and probably it was so in ancient times ; so, as 
long as there is not found a better place, we may with some confidence 
consider the traditional Aceldama as the genuine one, and that the potters 
had here a cave in which their work was carried on, till the place was 
bought by the priests for thirty pieces of silver, to be henceforth a burial- 
place for strangers. 

Robinson (vol. ii, page 354) says: “The tradition which fixes Aceldama 
upon this spot reaches back to the age of Jerome.” Antonius passed the 
Siloah water and came afterwards to Aceldama, where the strangers were 
buried, and between the tombs were lodgings of the Church servants (or 
holy men). In ap. 670 it is described by Arculph as on the south of Zion, 
“Ca small field (Aceldama) covered with a heap of stones, where the bodies 
of many pilgrims are carefully buried, while others are left to rot on the 
surface.”§ In the Crusading time Aceldama was used to bury the 
pilgrims, and also all those who died in the Knight’s Hospital. It was 


' Ferdis is the general name for the Christian tombs in this region. 

? It is rather a kind of chalk used by potters for mixing with the real clay. 

3 It seems that the Bishop did not visit the place itself, but saw it from a 
distance. In a.p. 1053, a monk, Wernifer, was buried here, and in 1059 the 
Abbot Walstan (see Sepp i, p. 300). 
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the place where it is shown now, as many of the writers of that time 
prove. In a.p. 1143 a church was there, which belonged to the Syrians, 
but was given over to the Latins. In a.p. 1218 earth was taken from 
here and brought by ships to Pisa in Italy for the new “Campo Santo” 
there. 

In a.p. 1336 Baldensel says that the bodies of many holy persons 
were lying here, and Rudolph von Sachsen says: “Aceldama was 
situated south over the Valley of Jehosaphat, not large, but a deeply- 
excavated place, vaulted over in a spot surrounded by trees, having holes 
in the roof, through which the dead bodies were let down, of which after 
three days nothing was left but bones.” In this time the Latins bought 
the place again, and built a church near, or on it, but the church was 
soon destroyed by the Muhammedans again, for in 1483 the monk Fabri 
found it destroyed. In a.p. 1560 the pilgrims Wormser and Villinger 
mention that there was a hole, where one could creep in and look intu 
the inside, very likely a small window situated at some height, as in 
general visitors could look into the interior only through the holes in the 
roof. In a.p. 1583 the place was in possession of the Armenians, who 
allowed other denominations to bury there for payment. Quaresmius 
states that in a.pD. 1625 and one hundred years later, the Greeks had the 
control of the place (Sepp H., “Jerusalem,” Schaffhausen, 1873, i, 
p. 299). In 1697 Maundrell says, after describing its situation, “It is 
called ‘Campo Santo,’ a small plot of ground not more than 30 yards 
Jong, and about half as much broad; one half of it is taken up bya 
square fabric, 12 yards high, built for a charnel-house. The corpses 
are let down into it from the top, there being five holes left open for that 
purpose. Looking down through these holes one could see many bodies 
under several degrees of decay, from which it may be conjectured that 
this grave does not make that quick despatch with the corpses committed 
to it which is commonly reported. The Armenians have the command, 
for which they pay rent to the Turks.” Good and bad here came together 
in death ; for it is said that in 1681 malefactors were also buried there, 
where, according to Sepp H., the “arch offender” Judas Iscariot himself 
found his tomb! 

Many pilgrims and travellers visited the place, but not many went 
down into the vast grave. In the year 1845 Krafft let himself down by 
arope, and Dr, Tobler on a rope ladder, and Dr. Schulz a few years before 
by a regular ladder, as I myself did in 1892. 

2. My description of the place.—It is now a partly-ruined building, 
78 feet long outside, and 57 feet wide, erected over rock-cut caves and a 
deep trench (see plan and section), situated on a steep slope of the rocky 
hill. At the southern part the roof consists of rock, and is level with the 
hillside, and the northern part, being about 20 feet lower, is walled up 
as a rectangular oblong building, roofed with a vault (see Section), just 
over the deep rock-hewn trench, which is 63 feet long and 21 feet wide, 
and from the present surface of the ground to the surface of the accumula- 
tion of bones, &c., 25 feet deep, or from the top of the roof to the accumu 
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lation, 44 feet deep. The depth of the accumulation is not known, but 
I conjecture it to be from 10 to 15 feet, perhaps even more, so that the 
whole height would be on an average of about 60 feet. The trench is cut 
into the rock about 30 feet’ deep, or the half of the whole height, 
a gigantic grave of the usual form! In order to make it still larger, 
caves already existing to the south of it, some natural, others artificial, 
as rock-cut tombs, were added, and their bottoms made deeper, and 
parts of their roofs broken out, leaving piers at the corners, and 
especially one in the middle, bearing the roof of rock, and also one 
side of the vault. This addition added to the large tomb a space 
about 60 feet long, 28 feet wide, and from 30 to 35 feet high, as the 
drawings will show. That these were originally, especially on one side, 
rock-cut tombs, can be seen by the six loculi (uumbered 16-18 in the 
drawing), and it is nearly certain that there were on the other side 
natural caves, in which the potters may have carried on their trade in 
our Lord’s time. I have shown by dotted lines in the Plan the outline, 
and in the section the height of the rock-cut chambers as they probably 
were. In the corner there is near the roof a door (marked 22), which 
seems to me to have been made afterwards for a more convenient entrance 
to the large tomb or charnel-house. Rock-cut tombs were only in the 
western part of these caves; in the eastern were none, except a small 
rock-cut chamber, with two benches for dead bodies (23). 

The middle pier is only partly rock 3, it was squared and strengthened 
by masonry of white stones of moderate size, dressed nicely with some 
slight bevels round, so that I put them in the eaxly Christian time, if 
not even in the Jewish (as Schulz, Tobler, and others have done), but 
the masonry work of the walls in west, north, and east, standing on 
the perpendicular rock scarps, seems to me to be Crusading; there are 
no large stones, and the whole is of very common workmanship. In the 
west wall is a door-opening now walled up (marked 19), which seems to 
have been made later. In the west and east wall are now breaches (21), 
which become every year larger, and so the building looks ruinous. 
Through these breaches one may look into the interior, and by means 
of a ladder go down to the surface of the accumulation, which consists of 
earth, small stones, and bones. I found the place quite dry, and without 
any bad smell. 

The vault is not groined—as some writers have said—although it 
has a few ribs from the piers, but is tunnel-like, more than semi- 
circular, and. slightly pointed. In the centre of the arch are in one 
line, and at equal distances, nine openings or holes of a square form, 
nearly 2 feet wide, which could be covered by flat stones, as one still is, 
These holes are marked in the drawings 1-9. Four feet distant are two 
holes, a little larger, marked 10 and 11, 30 feet distant one from the other, 
piercing the side of the vault. Fourteen feet south of these are again 
two similar holes, 12 and 13, also some 30 feet distant the one from the 
other, and cut through the rock roof, the western for 15 feet deep, the 
eastern for 25 fest. About twelve feet further south there are again iwo 
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similar holes of larger size, marked 14 and 15, also hewn in the rock, 
the western 20 feet, the eastern 31 feet deep. These four holes or shafts, 
cut into the rock, seemed to me the most remarkable feature of the 
whole edifice; they are on the top 8 feet 4 inches wide each way 
(being square like all the others), but below more than half a foot 
wider, so that anything which might be put in on the top would fall 
through, and not be stopped anywhere. The reason for all these 
holes was certainly to give light, and allow access of air; but they 
may also have served, as so many writers say, for letting down the dead 
bodies. 

3. To all this I would add the following remarks. In a place like 
Jerusalem, to which in all ages many pilgrims and strangers flocked, of 
whom many died, it was necessary to have such a place of burial for them. 
And we find that even in the Jewish time there was such a place. In 
Jeremiah xxvi, 23, we read that Urijah was killed with the sword and 
his dead body cast into “the graves of the common people.” In the time 
of the Romans, when many strangers came to the Holy City, the general 
burial-place for such people was not sufficient, so the priests bought in 
addition to it the “field of the potter,” and very likely Judas, the betrayer, 
was also cast here. In the Christian time matters, or rather ideas, 
changed, and it became an honour to be buried at the “Aceldama.” It 
was believed that those buried here had not to undergo the judgment of 
God, and that the bodies very soon, without unpleasant decaying, would 
be consumed, leaving only dry bones ; so that even earth from here was 
taken to other burial-grounds, as mentioned above. There must have been 
some truth in this, otherwise the belief would not have survived so long, 
as the contrary might have been proved very easily. Professor Krafft, 
of Bonn, says, in his “ Topography on Jerusalem ” (uow 46 years ago), that 
it was proved by a dead dog, which was cast down, drying quickly and 
giving no bad smell. It seems to me that the many shafts there occasioned 
continual ventilation, and so the bodies dried up. But without further 
proof, nothing positive can be said. That in all ages a great many bodies 
were brought here is quite certain, but how they were let down is rather 
a puzzle. The holes certainly may have been used for letting them down, 
but they are not wide enough for the body of a full-grown man to be let 
down in a horizontal position. ‘lo cast them simply down would have 
been unseemly, and is not likely ; so I think they had some contrivance 
for the purpose, perhaps a kind of coffin with a movable cover or bottom. 
Some writers think that from time to time people had to go down 
and arrange matters, and Dr. Tobler takes it for granted that from 
time to time the bodies were cleared out again, which I think is 
rather doubtful. Certainly it was not done in the last centuries. 
It is said that dead bodies were buried there as late as the year 
1829. 

In the neighbourhood there are many Jewish rock-cut tombs, which, 
were used again by Christians. Some were turned into chapels, 
and others became the lodgings of hermits or anchorites, who were 
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afterwards buried there. But under the long rule of the Muham- 
medans, all things of this sort had to be given up, and the place became 
waste and neglected. The whole Necropolis here bore the name of 
“ Paradise,” as the resting-place for the bodies of the believers, and this 
name is kept up even to this day. The Greek Church now has it in 
possession, and is about to clear and bring it into veneration again. The 
bones are collected and covered with some cloth ; lodgings for watchmen 
are arranged by putting iron bars and shutters in the openings, and 
wooden doors in the entrances. Two places I found already converted 
into chapels, where lamps and candles are now continually burning, and 
the altars are decorated with pictures, &c. In one of them, which has a 
nice entrance dating back to the Jewish time, it is said that the 
frightened disciples took refuge on the night when our Lord was 
betrayed. The ceiling of this one has round about a cornice and is flat, 
whilst another has a dome resting also on a cornice, which is supported 
by half-round pillars. See “Survey of Western Palestine,” Jerusalem 
Volume, p. 380. 


Il.—A Poot CLEARED OvtT. 


On the Ordnance Survey Map of Jerusalem, scale 55,5, is inserted 
north of the city, between the trees of the olive-grove, a square marked 
“old cistern ;” it is 850 feet west of the Damascus road, and 1,740 feet 
(ina straight line) from Damascus Gate. This pool has recently been 
cleared out, and it was found to be entirely hewn in the rock 18 feet deep, 
having at the north-eastern corner a stair, as such pools generally have. 
Inside it is partly cased with modern masonry, and on the bottom are 
rem ins of two former piers. Apparently the old pool had been arched 
over, and for carrying the arches the two piers in the middle and the 
casing on the sides were made. The roof has long since fallen in, and 
the stones of it were now found and cleared out. They were rubble and 
scarcely dressed. 

South of this pool, and passing near it, is now a new road, and south of 
this road are remains of an old wall, which has been recently excavated, 
but nothing of interest was found. Further south, a native is building a 
house, and on clearing the ground found a cistern hewn in the rock 25 feet 
long, 18 feet wide, and 15 feet deep. 


T1].—Awn Ancient Stone WEIGHT. 


The Algerine brethren at St. Ann’s have found in their ground a 
rounded stone of soft mazzeh, with an inscription on it. On ascertaining 
its weight and deciphering to some degree the writing upon it, they 
formed the opinion that it is probably an ancient “ Talent.” Though 
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rounded in form it is not a ball, being longer (15 inches) than wide 
(123 inches), and also not so high as broad. All the sides are rounded, 
not polished, but to some degree smoothed by use. It has in the smaller 
end a half ball-like excavation 4 inches wide and 23 inches deep. Its 
weight is (as I am told) 41,% kilos. The inscription seems to be Pheeni- 
cian, but many letters are indistinct. I send a copy (reduced 5‘, made 
from a squeeze. One of the St. Ann’s school-teachers gave a lecture 
on the subject in the lecture-room of the Dominican brethren at St. 
Stephen’s place, near Jeremiah’s Grotto, where a lecture is given every 
Friday in the French language, which anyone may attend. In this 
lecture the stone was stated to bea“ Talent.” The lecture will shortly 
be published in the “ Revue Biblique,” Paris. 


IV.—New SEWER NEAR THE CHURCH OF THE HoLy SEPULCHRE. 


In several of my former reports, especially in one published in the 
Quarterly Statement, 1890, p. 20, I have noted that east of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre there was in ancient times a rock platform to which 
I gave the name of “ Acra,” following in this Sir Charles Wilsou’s Plan of 
the Ordnance Survey (1864, 1865). In the Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 67, 
I pointed out that there was under this platform a cave, and how in the 
Russian ground, at one place, the rock stands up higher than the street, 
and that near to it is a trench 47 feet deep, in which old hewn stones 
were found, which had apparently fallen there when the walls tumbled 
over. Compare also Quarterly Statement, 1888, p. 57. To this I may 
now add :— 

That the Greek Convent recently made a sewer from the little gate 
which leads from the churchyard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to 
Harat ad Dabbachin eastwards, under the ground of Harat ad Dab- 
bachin, between the new buildings and the Muristan, bending at the 
end of the Russian building northwards, and then eastwards again to the 
above-mentioned cave north of the threefold “sdk.” Now I observed 
that the whole sewer is made through deébris, at no place was the rock 
met with, but only a few cross-walls of no great importance. East of the 
Russian building the ancient pavement was met with (see 1888, p. 58), 
and also some hewn stones similar to those found in the Russian ground, 
as related above. 


V, 


Some twenty or thirty years ago the Roman Catholic “Sisters of 
Zion” built a Convent and Church opposite the barracks at the north- 
west corner of the Haram es Sherif, and in this church one of the 
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remaining arches of Hadrian’s Triumphal Arch was included, forming the 
choir. The Church is vaulted and had a flat roof, but the Sisters have, 
recently erected over it a very nice and rather high dome, giving the 
town in this region quite another aspect. The dome rests on a new drum 
pierced with windows and decorated with a kind of pillars. 


TELL EL ARMARNA TABLETS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Letters from Syria and Palestine. 
By W. Sr. Cuap Boscawen, Esq. 


Tue publication of the collection of tablets from Tell el Amarna, in the 
British Museum, has long been awaited by students, and now that the 
work has been issued, the whole of this important find has become acces- 
sible. Though not so large as the collection at Berlin, the British 
Museum series are most important, and contain several letters of great 
historical value. 

The most valuable inscriptions is the long letter from Amenophis III 
to Kallima-Sin, King of Babylonia, a document which supplements other 
inscriptions in the collections of Berlin and Gizeh, which together restore 
to us a most important chapter in Oriental history. The collection is, 
however, extremely rich in letters from Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine. 
There are thirteen letters from Rib-Adda, the Egyptian Consul in Gebal, 
or Byblos; two from Ammunira, of Beyrit, and three from Abi-Milki 
(Abimelech), of Tyre. There are two letters of great geographical 
interest from Akizzi, Governor of Katna,a city near Damascus. There 
are twenty-six letters from Palestine, from Hazor Gezer, Askelon and 
Urza. Several of these are of special interest, as they are from Amorite 
sheiks, and give us valuable names and phrases of the Amorite speech. 

The letters of Akizzi Y YY EY =] ~YV%X, of Katna, are of much 
value, as they supply us with considerable information regarding the 
geography of North Syria, especially the districts adjoining Damascus. 

There are two paragraphs in the second of these letters (BM. 37) 
which afford us an important list of names. The writer says :— 


“Oh my Lord Arzauya, of the city of Rukhizi, and Tewwa (4Y~-) 
et-te, of the city of Lapana, dwell in the land of Ubi x ENE >< 
and Dasa, in the land of Am. X <P Now the land of 
Ubi is not for my Lord, and each day (yume samma) to Aitugama 
they send, and thus they say come and take the whole of the land 
of Ubi. 
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“Oh my Lord, in like manner (kimie), the city of Damascus, >ryy +k 
SY — ~YVXY (Alu Ti-ma-ad-gi), is in the land of Ubi; for the 
feet of my Lord it raises its hands, and in like manner the city of 
Katna eI <7) raises its hands and cries out.” 


Here we have much valuable information. The land of Ubi is evi- 
dently the Hebrew Hobah, mn, which is expressly described in 


tenesis xiv, 15, as being one on the left hand, or north of Damascus. 
Here Hobah is associated with the land of Am, which is the region 
bordering on the Sajur and the city of Pethor, the Pitrw of the inscrip- 
tions, the birth-place of Baalam This land of Am is the “land of the 
children of Ammo (3), of Numbers xxii, 5, which was situated in the 
district watered by the Sangara River, the modern Sajur River, close to 
which is the Mound of Tashatan, which I regard as the site of Pethor 
(Quarterly Statement, 1881, page 226). In a small fragment in the Berlin 
collection (No. 163), we have mention made of “ Mitani, the land of Am, 
and the three Kings of the Hittites.” This district then extended from 
the Sagur south-west until it reached the province of Hobah, which 
extended northwards of Damascus. The city of Katna, from which 
Akizzi writes, appears to have been to the north-west of Damascus, 


bordering on the land of Nukhasse, a yy > %&, that is, the 
Upper Orontes Valley—the Egyptian Anaugas. In this same letter 
another paragraph (lines 40-45) affords additional information. ‘ Oh my 
Lord, now I to my Lord said in this manner. The King of NukhaSse, 
the King of Ni, “SS Sy EE, and the King of Zinzar, with the King of 
Kannat ; now all these kings to my Lord are servants.” This passage 
carries us to the Euphrates for Ni, the vita q Ni-i of the Karnak lists 
(No. 132). Now this city was on the Euphrates, near to Naharain or 
Mitani, for we read in the annals of Thothmes III, “The King came 
to Ni on his return home. After he had arrived there he placed on his 
memorial tablet in the land of Naharain that the boundary stones of 
Egypt had been extended.” (Brugsch. “ Hist. Eq.,” i, 333). In the famous 
inscription of Amen-em-heb we have reference to the regions mentioned 
here. ‘I saw the victory of the King, the King of the south and of the 
north, in the country of Senzar” (“ Rec. Past,” iv, p. 10) which is evidently 
the Zinzar of this paragraph, and which was evidently not far from 
Carchemish, apparently between that city and Aleppo. And again, he 
says :—“I began to see again another perfect action performed by the 
King, the master of two worlds, in the country of Ni. He took in hunting 
120 mopinnts (or their tusks).” I should be inclined then to place Ni a 
little north of Carchemish, near Birejik. There is another reference to 
Ni, which associates it with the important stronghold of oe, 


VY SY oe nl, Du-niip, the Egyptian eis go f™ 
Tu-nep, the modern Tenneb, near Aleppo, and south of Azzas, the 
Khazazu of the Assyrians. 
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Here, in the letter from the people of Tunip, we read :—‘‘ And when 
his soldiers and his chariots he shall send, then Azira, in like manner as 
to the city of Ni, he shall do to them.” 

It will be seen from the above what important information we gain 
from these tablets as to the geography of North Syria, and its numerous 
petty kingdoms. 

The letters from Palestine are, however, still more interesting, and are 
full of valuable material. 

I select, as an example, the letter of Yapakhi (Y <9 =e 4), 
Ya-pa-khi }p% who was Governor of Gezer (tel Jiser). 

He writes thus :— 


“To the King my Lord, my God, my Sun-god, who is from Heaven ; 
thus speaks Yapikhi, the official of the city of Gezer (EY =YYs 
re ~YV<) Ga-az-ri), thy servant, the dust of thy feet, the 
holder of thy horses. To the feet of the King, my Lord, my Sun- 
god, who is from Heaven, seven times seven I cast myself, in 
mind, body and speech. 

“That which is said, Oh King, my Lord, for me may he hear, and all 
is very good. 

‘“‘T am the servant of the King, the dust of Thy feet. 

“May the King know this. 

“My Lord, when my younger brother has estranged himself from me, 
and entered into the city of Mu-ru?-kha-zi, to the soldiers he has 
given his hands. 

“Tn this now he is an enemy to me, and an expedition to thy land he 
has sent. My Lord, in regard to this matter his commissioner 
order ” ? 


The next letter is from Widya (Y *]- Ea) S51), of Askelon, 
of whom there are letters both in the British Museum and at Berlin. I 
read thus :— 


“To the King, my Lord, my God, my Sun-god who is from Heaven, 
speaks thus Widya, thy servant, who is as the dust of thy feet, 
the holder of thy horses; to the feet of my Lord I bow myself 
seven times seven, in mind and body. Now I am keeping the 
orders (words) of the King, my Lord, the Son of the Sun-god. 
Now I have caused to be served food, drink, oil, corn, oxen and 
straw, before the soldiers of the King, my Lord... . with all to 
the soldiers of the King, my Lord. In what manner can I be the 
Consul targu? of the King, my Lord, the Son of the Sun, aad not 
listen to his commands ?” 


Another tablet of this group is that of Dagan-takala, whose name is 
especially interesting as containing the name of the great Philistine Deity, 
Dagon. 
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“To the Great King, my Lord, the Sun-god from Heaven, Dagan- 
takala (YY ERY] elY* EN) ZIEY PEN), thy servant 
speaks. Seven and seven times to the feet of the Great King, my 
Lord, I fall. Save me.from the mighty enemy (Wakri dannu? ti) 
from the hands of the strong? from the robber (Khabatz), and 
the Bedouin (Sute), oh save me Great King, my Lord, and I say 

. . and thou, oh Great King, my Lord, thou can’st save me. 
Even now to the Great King, my Lord (I ery).” 


The last of the Palestine tablets to which I will refer is one of special 
interest, as it appears to be from the Baya referred to in the tablet dis- 
covered by Mr. F. J. Bliss, at Lachish. 


“T'o the King, my Lord, my Sun-god, my God, thus Ba-ya-a, Thy 
servant in mind and body (speaks), seven times and seven times to 
the feet of the King, my Lord, my God, I fall. Now Yankhaman 
does not in this matter (right) . . . (reverse) at the hand of, and all 
the land from the enemy is free, and the land lives.” 


There is one other tablet of a curious character ; of this letter we do 
not know the writer, but it is illustrative of the work of the petty kings 
in Palestine. 


“To the Kings of Canaan (XS CEY ><] YY <-->)! <Y). 
(Ki-na-akh-na), thy servants, my brothers, thus O Great King. 
Adiya, my messenger to the presence of the King of Egypt, my 
brother, I send him, whatsoever you may entrust to him, carefully 
into the land of Egypt, (as) the tribute of the land of Egypt, with 
haste he will take.” 


An additional importance is attached to these tablets by the valuable 
list of personal names which they give, and which, we may conclude, are 
typical of the various races of Canaan. 

Of Pua@yician names, the most important are :— 


Abi-Milki (Abimilech) ; Abd-Asirta (servant of Ashbarath) ; Abdi- 
astate ; Abdi-milki (servant of the King); Abdi-rama (servant of 
the High One); Azira (Ezer); Akiya; Tli-milk, Elimelech 
(Ruth i, 2), (God is King); Bel-ram, Baalram (Baal is high) ; Biti- 
ilu, Bethuel (Gen, xxii, 22); Milki-ilu, Rib-Adda, Rib-Hadad (a 
prince is Hadad) ; Sum-Adda. 


There are, however, a valuable list of names which call for special 
comment. These are most probably Amorirs, and are therefore extremely 
interesting :— 

Yaiibri, Widiya, Yankhamu, Yapakhi, Arzawya, Wisuya, Wyasdata 

Piya Bayawa, Biwari, Biridiwi, Biridaswi, Dasru, Zimrida, 
Zitadna, Labaya, Namyawai, Sigata Sitwai, Tiwatti. 


t 
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The consideration of Mitanian and Hittite and other names must be 
postponed for the present. 

The examples which I have given here are only a few selected from 
this important find, but they prove how fine a diplomatic system the 
Egyptians had developed, and how perfect was the system of official 
correspondence. The discovery made by Mr. Bliss at Tell Hesy leads us 
to hope that the day is not far distant when we may be able to construct 
many chapters of pre-Israelite Palestine from contemporary records from 
Canaanite libraries. : 

In many cases here the translations, especially of the Palestine and 
Amorite letters, must be regarded as tentative, as the language, and 
especially the grammatical construction, is often very difficult; but I 
hope that in most cases I have attained to the general sense. 


NOTES ON THE CONTROVERSY REGARDING THE 
SITE OF CALVARY. 


By the Rev. J. E. Hanaver. 


For more than 1,100 years past intelligent visitors to Jerusalem have 
(as I hope to prove by quoting passages from several of the most impor- 
tant of their itimeraries)' been puzzled to find that, though the Gospels 
and the Hpistle to the Hebrews tell us distinctly that our Saviour was 
crucified outside the walls of the Holy City, ecclesiastical tradition 
locates Golgotha and Christ’s Sepulchre in the very centre of the town. 
In order to explain this apparent divergence between Scripture and 
tradition, various theories were accordingly put forward. 

The earliest of these is, in all probability, that of St. Willibald, and 
his statement is that Calvary “was formerly outside Jerusalem ; but 
Helena, when she found the Cross, arranged that place so as to be within 
the City Jerusalem.” ? 

The next explanation 1s Seewulf’s. He was here in 1,102, and says: 
—“ We know that our Lord suffered without the gate. But the Emperor 
Hadrian, who was also called A‘lius, re-built the City of Jerusalem, and 
the Temple of the Lord, and added to the city as far as the Tower 
of David, which was previously a considerable distance from the city, 
for anyone may see from the Mount of Olives where the extreme 
western walls of the city stood originally, and how much it is since 
increased .... Some, however, say* that the city was re-built by the 
Emperor Justinian, and also the Temple of the Lord as it is now ; but 
they say that according to supposition, and not according to truth.” 
This statement, made a few years after the first Crusaders had taken the 


1 Pilgrim Text Society’s Translations. 

2 Pilgrim Text Society’s Translations, ‘ Hodepor,” p. 19. 
3 The italics are mine.—J.E.H. 

4 “arly Travels in Palestine,” p. 37. 
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Holy City, contains a distinctly defined theory, as well as an allusion 
and objection to others, and therefore proves that the statement one 
often hears to the effect that no difficulties were felt respecting the 
location of Calvary within the city till Protestants chose to raise doubts 
regarding the authenticity of the site, has no foundation. 

The unknown author of “ La Citez de Jherusalem,” says :— 

“ Jerusalem [the glorious city] is no longer in the place where it stood 
when Jesus Christ [was on the earth], and was crucified, and was raised 
again from death to life. When Jesus Christ was on the earth the City 
of Jerusalem was on Mount Zion, but it is no longer there. Only an 
abbey of monks is there now, and in this abbey a church of Holy Mary,” 

“The Church of the Sepulchre as it is now, and Mount Calvary, 
were, when Jesus Christ was crucified, outside the wall. Now it is in 
the middle of the city, and the city is also on a slope which looks 
towards Mount Olivet on the east beyond the Valley of Jehoshaphat.” ! 

John of Wurzburg (4.p. 1160-70) informs us that in our Lord’s time 
“the Pretorium, or Judgment Hall of Pilate, was on Mount Zion, where 
also the finest and strongest part of the city was, but that afterwards, 
when the city which was there was destroyed, it was removed by the 
Emperor Alius to another place, where it stands at this day.”? 

This notice, and that of Theodorice (4.pD. 1170), who also locates the 
Pretorium on Zion, are curious and important, for earlier writers, the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333), the author of the “ Breviary of Jerusalem ” 
(4.p. 530), and Antoninus Martyr (a.p. 560), place the Judgment Hall, 
the former near the site now occupied by the Suk al Kattanin, and the 
two latter on the site of Justinian’s Basilica of St. Sophia, on the plat- 
form where the Dome of the Rock now stands, an identification most 
manifestly wrong. 

We know that the present Via Dolorosa, with its various stations, 
is not alluded to by any writer before Marinus Sanutus (A.p. 1321), but 
Josephus tells us* not only that the Roman Governor, Gessius Florus, 
had his quarters in the old Palace of the Hasmoneans on Zion, but also 
how annoyed Festus and Agrippa were because the view from the 
dining-hall (or guest-chamber) of Agrippa, whence there was a most 
delightful prospect of the City and Temple courts, had been obstructed 
by a wall built by the Jews upon the uppermost building which belonged 
to the inner cowt of the Temple towards the west; and what trouble 
resulted therefrom. Now the civil (Roman) capital of the country, and 
the seat of the Roman Governors, at that time was at Czsarea Stratonis, 
just as at present that of the Turkish Vali is at Damascus. The pro- 
curators used to visit Jerusalem at the great feasts, &c., and, as Gessius 
Florus and Festus seem to have resided on such occasions in the Palace 
on Zion, it has been suggested that Pilate may have done so too. To 


Pilgrim Text Society’s Translations, pp. 1. 2, 3, 4. 
Pilgrim Text Society’s Translations, p. 28. 


1 
3“ Antiq.,”” XX, viti, 11; “ Wars,” IT, xiv, 8. 
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show how easy it is to form theories regarding the topography of Jeru- 
salem, I may mention that it is popularly supposed that the premises of 
the London Jews’ Society, at Jerusalem, occupy part of the site of the 
Palace and palace grounds of the Hasmoneans, enlarged and beautified by 
Herod, and that there is therefore a grand opportunity, for anyone who 
chooses to waste time and labour on the task, to write a treatise proving 
that there is reason to suppose that Christ Church, Jerusalem, stands on 
the very spot where Pilate said to the Jews of his day: “ Ecce Homo. 
Ecce rex vester.” ; 

But to, proceed :—Jacob de Vitriaco (A.p. 1220), and William of 
Badensel (A.D. 1336), felt the same difficulty that had perplexed so many 
pious minds before them,! while Balthasar de Monconys (A.D. 1657) was 
not satisfied with the explanations given, and the Franciscan Quaresmius, 
at firsta simple monk in the Latin Convent at Jerusalem, and later on the 
Reverendissimo, or Father Guardian of the Holy Sites (a.p. 1627-29), 
disposes of the objections as “ nebulones occidentales hereticos” (Robinson, 
“Bib. Res.,” i, 408), and it was, doubtless, the fear of being considered and 
treated as heretics that, up to the eighteenth century, deterred many from 
openly calling in question the identity of the so-called Holy Sites. The 
first to protest against the possibility of the Church of the Sepulchre being 
on the right spot was Jonas Korten,? the German bookseller who visited 
Jerusalem in 1738, and some years later wrote an interesting little work, 
which seems to have caused quite a sensation amongst the Protestants of 
his day. In this work he argues that the site on which the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre now stands could not possibly have been outside the 
city in our Lord’s time, because it is so near the site of the Jewish 
Temple. No other traveller or writer of the eighteenth century endorsed 
this view, but in the present century the identity of the traditional site 
has been both attacked and defended by various able writers, “the 
eloquent, though superficial, Chateaubriand ” (4.p. 1811), leading the way 
in a very plausible defence, from which most of the later advocates of 
tradition have drawn their chief arguments; and Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke following in the same year with a violent attack. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Clarke (who did not spend more than seventeen days in Palestine 
from the date of his landing at Acre, June 29,1801, and who wrote his 
book years afterwards) seriously compromised and brought discredit on 
the cause he advocated, by broaching theories which I must mention, not 
only because of their extravagance and absurdity, but because they illus- 
trate one point to which I would take the liberty of calling the attention 
of all interested in Palestine exploration, namely, the necessity, if I may 
use such an expression, of Gamaliel-like caution in advancing any theory, 
and the imprudence of drawing hasty conclusions from s¢mgle, though 


' Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,” I, 408. Vitriaco, ‘“ Hist. Hieros,” c. 60. 
Badensel, ed. Canis, p. 348. Monconys, “Journal de Voyages,’ Paris, 1657, 
Tom. I, 307. “ Quaresmius,” Tom. II, p. 515. 

2 Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,” vol. i, p. 408, &c. Jonas Korten, 
““ Reise Altona,” 1,741-8, pp. 210-212. 
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well-ascertained facts! Happening to visit? the old Christian cemetery 
(the traditional Aceldama) in the Wad Er Rababeh, he noticed that over 
several sepulchre doors were the words, ris ayias Sov. “Of the Holy 
Sion,” which inscriptions still exist, and om them he based the hypothesis 
that the Hill of Evil Counsel was Mount Zion, and that therefore the 
Wad Er Rababeh, the traditional Hinnom, was the Tyropeon; and further, 
that a certain tomb he visited hereabouts was possibly “the identical 
tomb of Jesus Christ.” Since then inscriptions have been found at 
Aceldama, proving beyond doubt that the Christian cemetery there dates 
back to the ninth century,? and that. the mention of Zion refers to the 
monastery situated on the hill-top on the other side of the valley, and 
known as “ Holy Sion,” or “St. Zion,” in the same way that recently- 
discovered and analogous epitaphs of deacons buried close to St. Stephen’s 
Church refer to the Resurrection (or to the Church of the Resurrection 
z.e., the Church of the Holy Sepulchre), give us reason to suppose that 
the Christian cemetery (fifth to ninth, perhaps to thirteenth century) 
near St. Stephen’s, was known (and the knowledge that a cemetery so 
named should have during the Middle Ages existed so close to the “ Skull 
Hill” seems, at first sight, startlingly suggestive and significant) in 
medizval times as that “of the Holy Resurrection (or Anastasis) of 
Christ.” 

Dr. Clarke seems to have been the first to attempt to identify the 
Saviour’s sepulchre with another than that shown in the centre of the 
modern city. Since his time Fergusson maintained that the Church of 
the Sepulchre does not even stand on the site of Constantine’s great 
Church of the Resurrection, but that the present ““Dome of the Rock ” 
was originally that church of Constantine’s, and that the cave under the 


1 Another case in point is that of Dr. Wild, who “discovered in 1838 a 
cave containing a great number of skulls, which, according to his statement, 
were not those of Jews but of foreigners, by which circumstance the fact was” 
considered “established beyond doubt that this is the very field which was 
bought for thirty pieces of silver,” &c., &c. (Rey. Dr. F. C. Ewald, ‘Jourmal,” 
London, Wertheim, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row, 1841, p. 289). The 
facts that the cemetery was a ninth-century Christian one, and that close to 
Dr. Wild’s cave the ruins of an old charnel-house exist (which, when first 
mentioned in the fourteenth century, belonged to the Knights Hospitallers), 
and that many of the bones may have come from this place, the fact further 
that though St. Jerome (A.D. 420) locates Aceldama hereabouts, yet that 
Eusebius, writing almost a century before him, places it north of the city, sheds 
quite a new light on the fact that Dr. Wild ascertained the skulls found at the 
traditional Potter’s Field to be those, not of Jews, but of foreigners, and gives 
cause for the supposition that they were the crania of Christian pilgrims, who, 
during the Middle Ages, came, as they do now, to Jerusalem, from all parts of 
the world, died, and were buried here. The skulls, therefore, do not prove the 
traditional Aceldama to be the true one. 

2 «Travels in Holy Land,” 4to, pp. 549, 551, 554. 

% “Survey of Western Palestine.” Jerusalem Volume, p. 418. 
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Sakkhra was the sepulchre of our Lord. Major Conder has, in his turn, 
pointed to a Herodian tomb 200 yards west of the knoll above Jeremiah’s 
Grotto, and suggests that it may have been the true sepulchre ;! and 
some time after this General Gordon gave his opinion in favour of a tomb 
(now known by his name) nearer the said knoll, and apparently one of 
a group belonging to the above-mentioned medieval cemetery at St. 
Stephen’s. 

Others, again, have indicated the slopes of Olivet as having been in 
all probability the scene of the Crucifixion, Burial, and Resurrection, as 
well as of the Ascension? ; whilst in our own day, certain residents in this 
holy city point tourists to the ash-heaps west of Bishop Blyth’s present 
residence, and supposed by many to be the remains of the ashes from the 
ancient temple-sacrifices, and if so, the place where, in the sin-offering, 
“the bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by 
the high priest for sin, are burned without the camp.”* Holding this 
view, those who consider that the type was burned at this spot are con- 
sistent in considering it identical with that where the Antitype “ suffered 
without the gate.” I cannot, however, understand the reasons which 
have led these same people (unless, as some state, they lay claim to 
having received a Divine revelation on the subject) to consider a rock- 
hewn sepulchre at the foot of Mount Scopus, and at a good distance from 
the said ash-heaps, to be the tomb in which our Lord’s body lay. 

Between the years 1840 and 1876, no fewer than sixteen different 
theories (each backed by a learnedly-written work), respecting the 
topography of Ancient Jerusalem, and more especially about the course 
of its second wall, outside of which our Lord suffered, were advanced. 
The late Professor Zimmermann, of Bale, has arranged these sixteen 
different restorations of the Holy City of our Lord’s day, side by side in 
chronological order, so that, at a glance, one can overlook all and compare 
each with the others ; and when we do so we are struck with the discovery 
that twelve of these theories (those of Williams, Schulz, Krafft, Thrupp, 
Lewin, Sepp, De Vogiie, De Sauley, Menke, Caspari, Sir Charles Warren, 
and Farrer) were in favour of the traditional site. Of these twelve, 
however, no fewer than nine have been disproved, wholly or in part, by 
facts discovered since they were put forward. The authorities against 
the traditional site were, in 1876, Robinson, Fergusson, Tobler, and Mr. 
Schick, the latter of whom, however, some years ago changed his mind on 
the subject, and now maintains the genuineness of the site of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, though to do so he is obliged to sacrifice the whole 
of the traditional Via Dolorosa. His present theory and restoration of 
the second wall, therefore, counts as the seventeenth, and Major Conder’s,‘ 
which goes against the traditional site, is the eighteenth. Dr. Selah 


1 “Tent Work,” 1882; “Good Words,” April, 1892. 

2 Rey. 8. Manning, “These Holy Fields,” p. 107; and N. Hutchinson, M.D., 
in Quarterly Statements, 1870, June and September, and 1878, July. 

3 Hebrews xiii, 11, 12. 

+ Facing p. 365 in vol. i, of “Tent Work.” 
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Merrill’s restoration of Ancient Jerusalem, an autograph chart of which 
has for several months’ past been exhibited in the saloon of the Grand 
New Hotel at Jerusalem, resembles Conder’s in some respects. The 
literature on the subject being so extensive, it is impossible to mention 
all the arguments on either side of what we may now, with good reason, 
term the controversy respecting the site of Calvary, and in which we find 
a good many Protestants espousing the cause of ecclesiastical tradition ; 
but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, only one Roman Catholic of 
note, Professor Scholz, of Bonn,’ taking a stand against it. I must, 
therefore, restrict myself to the mention of the most salient points in the 
discussion which is carried on along two distinct lines of argument, one 
historico-traditional, the other topographical, and which we shall now 
briefly consider in their turn. 


I.—The Historico-traditional Phase of the Controversy. 


The defenders of tradition, following Chateaubriand and Williams, 
state that? all the members of the first Christian Church, which was 
gathered immediately after the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, 
must have known the holy places, and, as they doubtless erected churches 
on those sites, they must have honoured the Holy Sepulchre in like 
manner ; and, at any rate, it is certain that the line of sixteen Jewish 
bishops of Jerusalem, from the days of St. James till those of Bar 
Cocheba’s revolt (A.D. 135), must have known and handed on the Christian 
traditions, which could not have been lost when the Christians withdrew 
to Pella during the siege by Titus, at which time the holy places, being 
outside the city, could not have suffered much ; and that it is also certain 
that Adrian set up a statue of Venus upon Calvary, and one of Jupiter 
over the heap of rubbish that wicked men had purposely piled over the 
Holy Sepulchre, and thus the place was only made more conspicuous by 
the attempt to profane it. As from Hadrian’s time till that of Constantine 
there was again a general succession of bishops of Jerusalem, the holy 
places could, of course, not have been forgotten, and the statement that 
when by Constantine’s orders the earth was removed, the Sepulchre was 
discovered contrary to all expectation, is to be understood in the same 
sense in which, speaking now-a-days of the wonderful discovery by Dr. 
Schliemann of the ruins of Troy, &c., &e., one could say rightly that it 
was “contrary to all expectation.” The modern archeologist knew where 
to look for the objects of his search and found them, though no one 
thought he would be likely to do so, and it was just the same in the case 
of the first Christian Emperor.* 


d 


1 See Robinson, ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” vol. i, on this subject. 

2 Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,”’ vol. i, p. 411. 

% Such was the answer given on this point in the lecture delivered by the 
Dominican Prior of St. Stephen’s, at Jerusalem, as a counterblast to one giver. 
by the writer of this paper, on the subject of the Site of Calvary controversy, 
and of which latter these notes contain the substance, with some amplifications. 

My, 
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To this reasoning the anti-traditionists, following Dr. Robinson, reply 
that it is indeed certain that the first Christians knew the sites of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, yet that no evidence, either literary or 
documentary, exists to prove that they built churches on sites rendered 
sacred by miracles, or that those churches were situated outside the city ; 
nor can it be proved that there was a regular succession of Jewish 
bishops of Jerusalem such as has been described. Eusebius, writing in 
the fourth century, is the first to mention these bishops, and he is careful 
to tell us that he could find no document in proof of what he reports from 
hearsay. 

But further, though extant coins prove Adrian to have built temples 
at Jerusalem, there is no evidence in proof of their having been erected 
over Calvary or the Sepulchre. Eusebius, again the earliest witness, does 
not even mention Adrian in connection with the building of the 
Temple of Venus?! on the mound of earth removed by Constantine. The 
first to mention Adrian in this connection is St. Jerome, who, writing 
more than sixty years after the destruction of the Temple of Venus, very 
strangely and inexplicably speaks of a Temple of Jupiter as standing where 
Eusebius, the eye-witness of the transaction, and its historzan, states that the 
Temple of Venus stood, and says that the fane of Venus was on Calvary, 
where, as a plain matter of fact, it is more than doubtful that any 
heathen temple ever stood. What Eusebius says is, in short, this :—* 
“Ungodly men (or rather the whole race of demons by their means) 
set themselves to consign to darkness and oblivion that Divine monu- 
ment of immortality’... .‘the most blessed place of the Saviour’s 
resurrection’... . ‘They covered it with earth, paved the mound thus 
raised with stone, and then built a temple to Venus over it.’. . . . ‘Their 
machinations against the truth continued for a long time, till Constantine, 
inspired by the Divine Spirit and holy zeal, ordered that the Temple should 
be destroyed, and the mound of earth transported to a distance’... .. 
‘This was accomplished without delay. And, as one layer of earth after 
another was laid bare, the place which was beneath the earth appeared ; 
then forthwith, contrary to all expectation, did the venerable and hallowed 
monument of our Saviour’s resurrection become visible.’” This language 
does not seem to show that a well-defined tradition had pointed to the 
place as the site of the Sepulchre; and the following extracts from 
Constantine’s own letter on the subject also lead us to suppose an absence 
of all tradition. “No power of language seems worthy to describe the 
present wonder. For that the token of that most Holy Passion, long 

1 «We have no single intimation in any known author of the time of 
Hadrian”? to show that he built a temple to Venus at Jerusalem, “ though 
several buildings of his are noticed by contemporary writers ; the story of this 
temple of Venus is first mentioned by Eusebius two centuries later.’’—“ Tent 
Work,” vol. i, p. 363. 

2 Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Society’s “ Churches of Constantine,” pp. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5. 
3 “Churches of Constantine.” See above. 
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ago buried under ground, should have remained unknown for so many 
cycles of years, until it should shine forth to His servants... . ‘truly 
transcends all marvel’ .... ‘for the nature of the wonder as far 
transcends all capacity of man’s reason, as Divine things surpass in 
permanence those which are human.’” It must further be noticed that 
though Justin Martyr (second century), and Origen (third century), speak 
of Christ’s birth-place at Bethlehem as a well-known spot, yet that neither 
Eusebius, nor Constantine, nor the Bordeaux Pilgrim (4.D. 333), nor 
St. Cyril, Patriarch of Jerusalem, twenty years later, who mentions the 
existence of what was in his time believed to be the wood of the true 
Cross, nor St. Silvia of Aquitaine (A.D. 385), nor indeed any writer of 
the fourth century, St. Jerome included, make mention of Helena in con- 
nection with the discovery of the Sepulchre and our Lord’s Cross. The 
legends about her are first met with in writers of the fifth century. This 
fact (when we remember that it is certain she did build churches on 
Olivet and at Bethlehem), is very remarkable and significant, though 
indeed it does not prove conclusively that Helena had nothing whatever to 
do with the removal of the Temple of Venus and the discovery resulting 
therefrom. 
We now come to the statement of— 


Il.—The Topographical Arguments For and Against the Traditional Site. 


From the New Testament we learn that Calvary was :— 

1. Outside the gates of, though near to the city. Heb. xiii, 11, 12; 
John xix, 20. 

2. Interments were permitted and actually did take place close by. 
John xix, 41, 42. 

3. It was so near a road or roads leading to and from the country 
that the remarks of passers-by (Orientals, generally the peasants of 
Palestine, especially, speak loudly), could be understood, and it was also 
within sight and hearing of some place where priests and scribes could 
stand without fear of ceremonial pollution. Matt. xxvii, 32, 39; 
Mark xv, 21, 29, 31; Luke xxiii, 35. 

4, It could be seen “afar off.” Matt. xxvii, 55; Mark xv, 40, 41; 
Luke xxiv, 48, 49. 

5. It was known “as the place of a skull,” doubtless not, as some have 
supposed, because skulls were scattered about there, for this was contrary 
to all Jewish custom ; but most probably the place had something in its 
general appearance, or in its contours, suggestive of the shape of a 
skull. Matt. xxvii, 33; Mark xv, 22; Luke! xxiii, 33; John xix, 17. 

6. Lastly, the language of the Evangelists seems to imply that on 
leaving the Judgment Hall the procession passed, not through the city, but 
outside it.? 


1 Calvaria, ae., f., a skull. Vineal calvata—Pliny. Calveo, -vere, -vi, to ve 
bald, &e., 


2 “Those Holy Fields,’ Rey. S. Manning, p. 105. 
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How do these indications suit the traditional site of Calvary? They 
can only be made to do so in part, and that with difficulty. The second 
wall, outside of which our Lord was crucified, ran, according to Josephus, 
from the Gate Gennath, near the Tower Hippicus, northwards, encom- 
passing (kvkAovuevov) the northern part of the city, and ending at the 
Castle of Antonia. It had forty towers. The Pool of Hezekiah (then 
called ““Amygdalon”) was inside it, and to the north was a tract of land 
sufficiently extensive and level to enable Antiochus Sidetes (B.c. 130) to 
erect his 100 towers ; and the distance of. the third wall from the second 
was so great, that at the siege by Titus (A.D. 70), the defenders being worn 
out, retired in despair to the latter. Several traces of the third wall were 
distinctly visible when the writer of these notes was a lad of from four- 
teen to sixteen.! They had been noticed and described by Dr. Robinson 
many years before, but now-a-days, in consequence of the erection of 
numerous buildings round the city, these vestiges, with one exception (in 
the north wall of a cistern, just east of the Damascus road, and north 
of the property of the Dominicans), at St. Stephen’s, have disappeared, and 
people interested in the maintenance of the traditional view, deny that they 
ever existed, and point to the present north wall of the city as coinciding 
with the course of the third wall. 

A portion of the second wall was discovered in 1885, when the founda- 
tions for the eastern wall of the present “ Grand New Hotel” were dug. 
All modern authorities are agreed in its belonging to the second wall. It 
was traced northwards for about 120 feet, and the general anti-traditionist 
view is that it ran on towards the Franciscan Convent, and then bent 
eastward, perhaps following the same line as that of the present northern 
wall of Jerusalem, till it joined on to the undoubtedly ancient remains 
visible at the Damascus Gate. On the other hand, the latest theory (Mr. 
Schick’s) of the traditionist party is that it bent eastward at the Greek 
Catholic Convent, then ran along the street leading past the Coptic 
Convent till it reached an archway and some old masonry (the stones of 
which have the very distinctive “diagonal dressing” of the medizeval 
period, but which this theory makes do duty as part of the “Eck thor” 
or corner-gate of the second wall), and then on past the Khan el Kubt, 
across Christian Street, past Jamia el Omary, and the Muristan, till it 
joins, at a right angle, the remarkable remains in the new Russian 
Hospice east of the Church of the Sepulchre, These remains are supposed 
(by this theory) to extend northward as far as the present traditional 
Porta Judiciaria, and from that point the second wall is supposed to have 
proceeded in an oblique direction towards the Austrian Hospice till it 
joined the well-known rock scarp in the Ecce-Homo Church. 

The ruins at the Russian Hospice are very remarkable, the most 
striking portion of them being part of a massive wall, resting on a small 
rock scarp running east, built in part of levelled stones (which have, how- 
ever, holes in their faces,? as if for metal clips to hold in position the slabs 


1 Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,” vol. i, 314, 315. 
* Quarterly Statement, July, 1891, p. 214. 
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of a marble casing, like that a portion of which is seen in the ruins near 
the Skull Hill), facing east, and having a buttress or cross-wall of the 
same style at its southern end, immediately east of which, and, as it 
seems, in situ, is the well-worn threshold of an old gateway. This thres- 
hold is now protected by an iron railing. 

Canon Williams, De Vogiié, and M. Guérin believed this piece of wall 
to have formed part of the second wall. Sir C. Wilson examined it very 
carefully in 1864, and “the general impression which resulted from this 
examination was that the corner in question was probably early Christian 
work, in imitation of the Haram masonry, and that the buttress marks 
the south-east angle of the Atrium of Constantine’s Basilica, the pillars to 
the east being remains of the Propylea in front of the Atrium doorways.”* 
Professor Hayter Lewis endorses this opinion’; but Mr. Schick? believes 
that in ancient times a castle stood here at right angles to the second 
wall, which joined it, as above described, at its south end, and then ran 
on towards the Antonia from its north end. He thinks, further, that the 
lowest courses of the massive wall we have been speaking of, served, at a 
later period, as a foundation for part of the Atrium of Constantine. 

Now, though by taking a course such as that described the second 
wall would have left (though only just have left) the traditional site 
outside it, and though it seems to have in its favour the fact that there 
exists, east of the Church of Sepulchre, and between it and the supposed 
castle ruins I have referred to, a great artificial depression, or rock-cut 
trench, containing at present the so-called Chapel of Helena, and in line 
with, and north and south of the latter, several immense and remarkable 
cisterns (one of them 100 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 35 feet deep), 
and though the latest traditionist theory (given above) supposes this 
trench to have been a moat outside the second wall, the following reasons 
for thinking that the second wall did not take the course the traditionists 
suppose may perhaps merit attention. 

1. The second wall did not run in a zigzag, but ina curve. 

2. According to Mr. Schick’s theory, the wall would, after passing the 
site of Calvary (traditional), have had to cross, before reaching the 
Antonia, a valley at a point where the ascertained rock-levels prove it to 
have been from eighty to one hundred feet deep. 

3. It is scarcely possible to locate twenty towers along this proposed 
line (Mr. Schick scarcely manages to place eighteen), and certainly not 
forty. 

4, The size of the stones, and the diagonal dressing on the remains 
north-west of the Pool of Hezekiah, mark them as belonging most pro- 
bably to the Crusading period, and not to the “Corner-gate of Biblical 
times.” 


1 “Survey of Western Palestine.” Jerusalem Volume, pp. 252-254. 

* Pilgrim Text Society’s “ Churches of Constantine,” Introduction, p. xxv. 

37 D.P.V.,” Bd. viii, Heft 4, ‘Das Stadtviertel der Grabes kirche, der Lauf 
der zweiten Mauer, und die Bauten Constantin’s am heiligen Grabe.” 
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5. The depression east of the Church of the Sepulchre may be satis- 
factorily accounted for, and in this manner: Dr. Robinson, Sir Charles 
Warren, Major Conder, and Mr. Schick agree (their views being confirmed 
by what is now known with certainty regarding the rock-levels and rock- 
site of Ancient Jerusalem)! in stating that there was a steep hill to the 
east and south-east of the said trench. The present platform-like top of 
this hill (which Sir C. Warren calls “Zion” or “ Akra”) shows the rock 
at a level of 2,477 feet above the sea,? whilst other levels show that 
north-east, east, and south of it are valleys with beds ascertained to be 
only from 2,360 to 2,400 feet above the sea, and therefore the hill-sides 
must have been very steep on the north-east, east, and south. Further, the 
level platform on the hill-top has been found to be bounded by a pre- 
cipitous scarp, or cliff, which is continued northwards on the west of the 
street leading from the so-called Porta Judiciaria towards the Damascus 
Gate, and at the same general level (2,465 to 2,467 feet) as the northern 
edge of the platform. 

Now, let it be granted (several undoubted authorities are in favour of 
the view) that a Castle, or Akra (of which the massive wall in the Russian 
property once formed part) topped the hill at some period of its history : 
what special and characteristic feature would we expect to tind (a feature 
found in almost all ancient fortresses in this country, as at Bittir, Hunin, 
Banias, Tibnin, and Kalu’at Es Shukif, &c.) cut in the rock, and inetface- 
able, even 1f not a single vestige of the masonry ramparts had been 
preserved? The obvious answer is, an artificial valley, rock-hewn trench, 
fosse, or moat dug along that part of the defences which, for want of a 
natural valley to protect it, would be most easily approached and exposed 
to attack. This consideration will, perhaps, make it clear that an artificial 
depression in the rock was to have been expected where indeed it exists, 
and that, without being forced to the conclusion that it belonged to the 
second wall, its being where it is need cause those holding anti-traditionist 
views less difficulty than another fact, namely: that it is certain that the 
site of the Church of the Sepulchre was, at some time or other during the 
Jewish period, a place where interments were allowed, although the 
Mishna states (“Baba Bathra,” ii, 9) that “corpsee and tanneries were 
separated from the city fifty cubits.” 

It has been discovered* that the so-called tombs of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, supposed by Dr. Robinson to be forgeries, 
are genuine ancient Jewish tombs, that there are others underneath them, 
whilst others have been found under the Coptic Convent at the other side 
of the Church of the Sepulchre, and that thus the second condition 
required by the Gospel narrative is satisfied. In order to meet this 
fact Major Conder* supposes that these tombs were either those of 
the Davidic dynasty or of Huldah the Prophetess ; for, these excepted, 


1 See Plate facing p. 33 in Sir C. Warren’s “ ‘Temple and Tomb.” 
2 Ordnance Survey. 

3 Quarterly Statement, April, 1877, pp. 76-85. 

4 “Survey of Western Palestine.” Jerusalem Volume. 
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all sepulchres within the Holy City are stated (Tosiphta “ Baba Bathra,” 
ce. i.) to bave been transferred without the walls. Attention is 
also called to a passage in the Mishna, which seems to show a way 
out of the difficulty by stating that “the buildings of Jerusalem were 
founded on the rock, with caves under them, because of the Kabe Ha 
Tahtum (Sepulchre of the Abyss), ze, “hidden tombs of unknown 
depth” (Maimonides, “ Nezir,” ix. 2), to prevent defilement, from which 
the children, sent to fetch water from Siloam for the Red-Heifer 
Sacrifice, were mounted on bulls, in order to have their feet off the 
ground ; and besides this, and for the same reason, the priest who had 
to sacrifice the heifer crossed the valley between the Temple and Olivet 
over a causeway of peculiar construction, consisting of one row of arches 
built over the other, and therefore the Jews knew that hidden tombs 
existed within the city,! and even near the sacred enclosure. 

Tt does not seem as if the site of the Church of the Sepulchre, though, 
indeed, being the top of a ridge with a valley 100 feet deep (though 
now nearly filled up), and 800 feet wide, immediately south of it, it could 
be seen at a distance answers the rest of the conditions (see above) 
required by the Gospel narrative, and therefore I will now speak of 
the site outside the present Damascus Gate, and which, in the opinion 
of many of the present day, commends itself to notice as fulfilling 
all requirements of the Story of the Crucifixion. In our Lord’s time 
it was doubtless outside the second wall, though not far from the 
northern gate of the city, traces of which are visible at the present 
Damascus Gate. Close by was a place where interments were made, for 
200 yards to the west of it Major Conder discovered a Jewish tomb of the 
Herodian period, which he suggests might have been the sepulchre in 
which Joseph of Arimathea laid the body of Jesus, and, seeing the 
direction in which public opiion respecting the site of Calvary is now 
setting, this tomb and the property in which it is situated have been 
purchased and recently enclosed by the Franciscan monks. Besides this 
tomb, Mr. Schick ? has recently pronounced the tomb, identified by General 
Gordon as that of our Lord, to have been “ortginally a rather small rock- 
cut Jewish tomb.” (The italics are mine.) 

It has further been shown by Dr. Merrill, in a pamphlet published in 
Jerusalem in 1886, that two great Roman roads led past the site in 
question, which is the knoll above Jeremiah’s Grotto, now often called 
‘“Gordon’s Calvary.” One of these roads runs northwards along its 
western side, and is in all probability the same over which Saul of Tarsus 
travelled to Damascus as a persecutor of Jesus.§ The other, on the east 
of the knoll, leads straight from the site of the Antonia, past the present 
“‘Herod’s Gate,” so-called, to Antipatris and Caesarea-on-the-Sea. It is 
the road along which Paul was carried prisoner by night,‘ aud the spot 


1 Lightfoot, ‘ Temple Service,” chap. xvii, sec. 2. 
2 Quarterly Statement, April, 1892, p. 120. 

3 Acts ix. 

§ Acts xxiil. 
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where, close to the Tombs of the Kings, it crosses the other, forms one of 
the most important and interesting road-crossings known in history. 

But, to proceed. The “new,” or “Gordon’s Calvary,” is visible 
“afar off” from the west and north, as well as from the slopes of Olivet 
on the east, and, looking across the city, from the Hill of Evil Counsel to 
the south. It is within sight and hearing of many places where priests 
and scribes could have stood and looked on from positions where they 
were out of danger of ceremonial pollution. Nor is this all, for the 
cavern underneath the hill has for centuries been pointed out as the 
Grotto where .Jeremiah wrote his Lamentations, and where, according to 
a venerable tradition [found in a Christian Apocryphal Book (‘The Rest 
of the Words of Baruch”) written about a.D. 136, and part of which is to 
this day read annually in the Orthodox (or Greek) Church, on November 
4th, when the Greek Church commemorates the destruction of Jerusalem] 
the prophet Jeremiah was stoned. To this tradition, and to that relating 
to the martyrdom of Isaiah, who is said to have been sawn asunder by 
order of Manasseh, it has been supposed. that St. Paul alludes in 
Heb. xi, 37, and possibly even our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiii, 37 ; 
Luke xiii, 34.1 

Besides this early Christian tradition, it has been discovered ? by Dr. 
Chaplin, and the fact has been confirmed by independent inquiry made 
by Major Conder, that the Jews consider the knoll above Jeremiah’s 
Grotto to be identical with the “ Beth-ha-Sekelah,” or “House of 
Stoning,” mentioned in the Mishna (“‘Sanhed” vi, 1-14), where criminals 
were put to death by being hurled over the cliff, and then, if the fall had 
not killed them, by being stoned. After death their corpses were, 
according to the same authority, suspended till sunset on a cross fixed on 
the summit of the hillock. I may perhaps be forgiven, in this connec- 
tion, for remarking that according to the ‘“Hagadah of Shimeon Bar 
Kepha,” a Jewish work of the eighth or ninth century, our Lord was 
first stoned and then crucified. 

When in connection with all this we remember that Dr. Rufus 
Anderson and Otto Thenius in 1848, and Fisher Howe in 1871, were 
struck with the skull-like appearance of the rocks in the southern preci- 
pices of the hillock, and the late General Gordon with its skull-like 
contours, already indicated on the Ordnance Survey Plan of Jerusalem 
1864-5, and that close by we have not only the ruins of the great church, 
dedicated in a.p. 460, to the proto-martyr Stephen, but also a medizval+ 
Christian cemetery known, whatever the reason may be, as that “ Of the 


1 “The Rest of the Words of Baruch,” a Christian Apocalypse of the year 
136 a.v. The text revised, with an introduction, by J. Rendel Harris, formerly 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and now Professor of Biblical Languages 
in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. London, C. J. Clay and Sons, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, 1889, pp. 4, 21, 23, 24. 

2 «Ment Work,” vol. i, p. 374. 

3 Hdersheim’s “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” appendix xviii. 

4 Quarterly Statement, 1890, p. 6°. 
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Holy Resurrection (Anastasis) of Christ,” we seem to possess, in favour 
of the identification of the hillock above Jeremiah’s Grovto, with the Site 
of Calvary, a mass of cumulative evidence apparently overwhelming. I 
would, however, in conclusion, venture*to suggest that the last word in 
favour of either this site or that within the city has not yet been spoken, 
and there is no knowing what discoveries, modifying or confirming the 
opinion of authorities on this subject, may yet be made. 


List of Papers and Notes on the Site of Calvary, published in the 
Quarterly Statements, 1870-1892. 


| 
Date. Page. | Heading. Writer. 
: oe 
1873. July «| «| Further Notes on Our Lord’s Tomb | N. F. Hatchinson, M.D. 
1877. July ../ 138 | The Holy Sepulchre ae coal Ge Wa Wie 
1877, April s\penrG The Holy Sepulchre os eee ...| Clermont-Ganneau. 
1879. January ... 18 | ‘Transference of Sites = we .... W. Simpson. 
1881. July ...| .. | The Placeof Stoning  ... wo) % | (SSB Hanaaert 
1883. July al The Holy Sepulchre a aia ...| Henry A. Harper. 
1883. April 4 | The Holy Sepulchre a axe .. | Captain Conder, R.E. 
1887. April... | Notices 0 Aco es nee «.| Guy le Strange. 
TS88s cul you rose | Noteson Calvary ... _... : ...| Ditto, 
1888. July «| Noteson Calvary ... oe ...| Captain Conder, 
1889. October ... «. | Notes on the Holy Sepulehn e ass «| Major Conder. 
1889. July ose « ‘| Recent Discoveries .. ne ae ... Herr Baurath Conrad von 
Schick. 

1889. April sea} ses Notes on the Plan ... --.| Ditto. 
1889. January .. .. | Holy Sepulchre and Dome of Rock .. | William Simpson, 
1890S Aprils iat lars Site of Calvary “e3 oi ...| Professor Hull. 
1891. July ake a0 ‘The Holy Sepulchre : ...| Major Watson, R.E. 
189l. April «. ret Entrance to the Holy Sepulchre ... ...| William Simpson. 
1891. January... aa On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre ...| Henry Gillman. 
1892. July mae ah On the Identification of Cayairy... mt J. E. Hanauer. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 
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THE MARONITES. 


By Freprrick Jones Buss, B.A. 


Vi. 
THE CALENDAR. 


The following Calendar has been compiled after a careful comparison 
between the full notices upon the Saints, Martyrs, Councils, &c., found in 
the Sinksar, with the abbreviated lists containing the important com- 
memorations alone, printed in the smaller Shim and in the Book of 
the Mass. The Shim differs in some points from the other lists, naming 
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sometimes one of two days of commemoration while they mention the 
other; in other cases I suspect a fault in printing. When the Shim 
mentions feasts not contained in the Sinksar, I have inserted these in the 
Calendar, but in case of a difference in date I have followed the Sinksar. 
The parts italicised in the Calendar are those printed in the Book of the 
Mass. They coincide in date with the same parts in the Sinksar, but the 
list contains a few additions, such as Francis of Sales. The parts marked 
with an asterisk are those on which abstention from labour is required 
(abstention is also required on the great movable feasts). Two copies 
of the Sinksar which I have studied contain certain differences in 
the dates of commemoration of minor personages; while some names 
occur in one, and not in the other. The Maronites follow the new style. 
In the Sinksar the year begins with October. In the case of well-known 
names, such as the Fathers, &, I have used the English equivalents. 
Some difficulty has been found in recognising the Synacized and 
Arabacized form of Greek and Latin names when the obscurity of 
the person gives no clue. Doubtful instances I have marked with an 
interrogation. I shall be grateful to any reader of the Quart ily State- 
ment who will help to remove the question mark. The list will be found 
to contain a mixture of Eastern, Western, and local Maronite Saints :— 


JANUARY. 
1. Circumcision of Christ.* Basil and Gregory. 
2. Pope Silvester. 
3. Malachi the Prophet. Gardius. 
4. The Seventy Disciples. Zosimus. Pope Gaius. 
5. Paul (Bula) the first Hermit. 
6. Baptism of Christ.* 
7. John the Baptist. 
8. Cartadius. 
9. Astratius. 
10. Gregory of Nyssa. Francis of Sales. 
11. Theodosius, the Abbot. Pope Eugenius. 


12. Tatyani, the Martyr. Cowncil of Trent. 

13. Yaadkb en-Nasibini. 

14. Hilarius. 

15. John of the Hermitage. 

16. Peter’s release from prison. Pope Marcellus. 
17. Antony Father of the monks. 


18. Athanasius and Cyril. Founding of Roman See by Peter. 
. Mecarius, the Egyptian. 

. Aftimus the Great. 

. Sebastian. 

22. Timothy. 

23. Pope Sergius. Clement of Ancyra and his companion. 
24, Aksania. 
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25. Conversion of Paul. Gregory, the Theologian. 

26. Agnes. 

27. Paula, the beloved. 

28. Ephraem, the Syrian. 5 

29. Sherbel and his sister. Beladius. Barsima, the Bishop. 
30. Maximus. 

31. Kirus and Yuhanna. Triphania. 


FEBRUARY. 


— 


Phinnis (?) Amransania. Pope Eutychianus. 
. Purification of Christ.” 
. Simeon and Anna. 
. Isidaurus el-Fermy. 
. Agatha, the Martyr. 
Procullus. Fausta. 
Bartamis. Pope Anterus. 
Theodore, the Martyr. Zachariah, the son of Jehorda, the Priest. 
Mar Marin.* 
Dorothea. Appollonia. 
11. Phalasius, the Bishop. Karalympius. 
12. Malatius, of Antioch. Iskander, the collier. 
13. Martin, the Hermit. 
14, Valentinus Martyrus. Mar Martin (a second commemoration). 
15. Eusebius, the Hermit. Faustinus. Eutinas. 
16. Theodore, of Amasia. 
17. Agapetus. Curadus. 
18. Pope Leo I. 
19. Philemon and Archippus. 
20. Leon, Bishop of Catania. Yagib. the Hermit, disciple of Mur 
Martin. 
21. Austatius of Antioch. 
22. Founding of See of Antioch by Peter. Commemoration of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch. 
23. Thomas, the Monk. Polycarp of Smyrna. 
24. Margharita. 
25. Iskander, the Martyr. Pope Felix ITI. 
26. Porphyrius, the Bishop. Iskander, the Bishop. 
27. Talalaus, the Monk. Anatimus. 
28. Kura and Marana, the Hermits, disciples of Mar Maran. 
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Marcu. 
The Guardian King. Ephdachia, the Martyr. Domnina 
Yuhanna Mardin.* 
Thomas Aquinas, the Theologian. 
Paul and Juliani. Gerasimus. 
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. Qunun el Bistani. Albertus, 

. Qunun, the Righteous. 

. The seven youths of Ephesus. Narcis. 

. Francisca. 

. The forty Martyrs.* 

. Agathon, the Hermit. Aksansius, 

. Sophronius, of Jerusalem. 

. Pope Gregory the Great. 

. Aphrasia, the Virgin. Theophanes, 

. Euphrasia. 

. Bendiut. 

. Baba, the Martyr. II. General Council. 
. Mar Risha (Alexius). 

. Cyril, of Jerusalem. Joseph of Arimathea. Lazarus. 
. Joseph.* 

. Photinus. Silvanus. 

. Benedict, father of the Monks, 

. Sergius. Pope Leo IX. 

. Nicon. 

. Ikon of the Virgin at Seydanaya. 

. Annunciation of the Virgin.* 

. The Archangel Gabriel. The robber crucified on the right. 
. Matrona. Benbo, the Hermit. 

. Philitaus and Qusma of Aleppo. 

9. Cyril, the Deacon. Murqus Arutuna. 

. Yuhanna es-Sullumy. 

. Lucianus. Pope Lucius. 


APRIL. 


1. Mary, the Egyptian. 
2. 
3. Isodore. 


Theodosia, the Martyr. Amphianus and Dasius, the brothers. 


Theodotus and Agathoboulos. Pope Anicetus. Epiphanius- 


ej-Jesh. 


. Robertus. 

. Antiphius. Patriarch Flavian, of Constantinople. 

. Aparhat, the Monk. Abiunus. 

. Barlam. The VIII. Ecumenical Council. 

. Hermas, the Apostle. Epaphroditus. Pope Urban I. 

. Agabus, the Prophet. Miracles worked by Ikon of Saviour, at 


. Antipas. Barsnophius (?) 

. Mena and Hermogenes. 

. Pope Martin. Zosima. 

. Aristochus. Armanijeldus of Spain, 
. Saba, the Persian. Pope Soterus I. 
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16. Anasima. 

17. Simon, Bishop of Persia, and his companion martyrs. Antusa. 
18. Qusma el bar. Tasia. 

19. John, the Short. Simon, the Evangelist. 
20. Nathaniel, the Righteous- 

21. Georgius. Pope Pius I, Julia. 

22. Theodore of Sicha. 

23. St. George, the Martyr. 

24, Saba, the Centurion. Basicratus (?) 

25. St. Mark. 

26. Basil. Pope Cletus. 

27. Simon, Bishop of Jerusalem. 

28. Yasin and Susibutros. 

29. Katrina. 

30. James, the son of Zebedee. 


May. 


. Jeremiah, the Prophet. 
. Athanasius, of Alevrandria. 
. Finding of Cross in Jerusalem. Timothy and Mura. 
. Euphrasia and Monica. 
. Pelagia, the Martyr. Irene. 
Job. Vital. Byur. 
. Antonius and Nastir. 
. John, the Evangelist. Arsenius. 
. Isaiah, the Prophet. V. Ecumenical Council. 
10. Simon, the Apostle. Ishusius (?) Pope Alexander I. 
11. Fautius. 
12. Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus. 
13. Germanus, of Constantinople. Clevaria, the Martyr. 
14. Boniface. 
15. Invocation of Virgin for a blessing on the crops. Bakhomius, 
Theodore. 
16. ’Abda, Persian Bishop, and his companions. Jenadius. 
17. Andronicus. Ennias. Serapion, the Hermit. 
18. Theodote and Bisarion. 
19. Philartus. Amd{n el bar. 
20. Talalaus, the Martyr, and his companions. Bernardinus. 
21. Helena, mother of Constantine. 
22. Basil. Gabriel, the Good. 
23. Michael, Bishop of Sunada. Tobias, the Merciful. 
24. Simon Stylites. 
25. Bicarius and Basila, the Martyrs. 
26. Philip, of Florence. Carpus, the Evangelist. 
27. Pope John I. Theodore and Didimus. 
28. The Martyr Aliconda. Constantine, the Hermit. 


COANTAT PR WDE 


29. 
30. 
Si. 
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Theodosia, the Martyr. 
Issac, the Righteous. Pope Felix I. 
Jeremiah, the Martyr. Simon, the Hermit. Petronelli, daughter 


of Peter. 


ODI AMS PwN ee 


JUNE. 


. Justin Martyr. Justius, the Martyr, under Claudius. 

. The four Evangelists. Butrus and Margellin, the two Martyrs. 

. Lucianus. Paula. Ofelus. 

. Arismus, the Martyr. Ilaria. 

- Qunun the Martyr. Murqus, the Monk. 

. Michael, the Archangel. Dorothaus. 

. Theodote. Susannah. 

. Cyrilla. The nails used in the Crucifixion. 

. Julianus, the Monk. The two Martyrs, Autoninaand Alexandros. 


Pelagia. 


10. 
fl. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
We 
18. 
ifs). 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Barnabas, the Apostle. 

Bartholomew, the Apostle. 

Anofrius, the Egyptian. 

Antony, of Padua. Agqolina, the Martyr. 

Elisha, the Prophet. 

Basil, the Great. 

Hoshea, the Prophet. Matodeus. 

Amos, the Prophet. The finding of certain relics. 
Lawendius, the Martyr. 

Judas, the Brother of James. 

Silvarius and the Martyr Ausimus. 

Paulinus. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Smisat. 

Agrippina. Council of Ephesus. 

Birth of John the Baptist.* 

Zachariah and Elizabeth. Fabronia en-Nasibiya. Pope Her- 


mezda (Hormisdas). 


26. 
27. 


Paul and John. Busidonius (?) 
Samson. Ur, the Hermit. 


. Pope Leo II. Ortius, the Martyr. 
. St. Peter and St. Paul.* 
. The twelve Apostles. 


JULY. 


. Pope Gregory X. Aaron, the High Priest. 
. Visit of the Virgin to Elizabeth. Bishai, the Hermit. 
. Thomas, the Apostle. Abronianus. 


Andrew, Archbishop of Crete. Theodore, Bishop of Corinth. 


. Mecarius, the Crusader. 
. Saswis, the Hermit. 
. Pope Celestine V. Thomas, the Hermit. 


v0 
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8. Procopius, the Martyr. 
9. Pancratius. Qubre and Batramasius (?) 

10. Felicitas and her seven children. Pelagius, the Martyr. 

11. Euphemia. » 

12. Rufina. Secunda. Susanna. 

13. Pope Innocent I. Joel, the Prophet. 

14, Benevontura. 

15. Quriakos and Yulity, his mother. Theophila, the Virgin. 

16. Anesiphorus. Society of the Scapular of our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel. (Taub-es-Sayyideh.) 

17. Warina, the highteous. 

18. Senephros and Milanos. 

19. The father Arsenius. Margharita. 

20. Elijah, the Prophet.* (Mar Elyas.) 

21. Ezekiel the Prophet. Sim’an-es-Salfis and Yuhanna his com- 
panion. 

22. Mary Magdelene. Lucius the Martyr. 

23. Apollonarius. Fauqa the Martyr. 

24. Christina the Martyr. 

25. Hannah the Mother of Mary. Abraxia. Lampadia. 

26. Brigitta. 

27. Bendilamién. (Pantaleon). 

28. Nicanor and Timon and Barmina. VJ General Council. 

29. Martha, Sister of Mary. Ezekiel. 

30. Abdun and Sanan. Pope Felix II. 

31. Ignatius Loyola. The 350 Martyr Monks of Mar Marin.* 


Avaust. 


1. The Maccabees.* 
2. Finding of the body of Stephen. Pope Stephen I. 
3. Maraza and Kura. Daniel, the Prophet. ’Azar, the Scribe. 
4. Dominicus. (Abd-el-Ahad ) 
5. Christophanes, and Yasfin, the Martyr. 
6. The Transfiguration.* 
7. Dhumit, the Monk. 
8. Pope Sixtus II. Muron, Bishop of Crete. 
9. Matthias, the Prophet. Esther. 
10. Lorentius, the Martyr. 
11. Bustus and Bustur. Adbus. 
12. Phuta. Anacitus. 
13. Clara. 
14, Lorentius, the Martyr. Marcellus. Micah, the Prophet. 
15. Assumption of the Virgin.* 
16. Ruguz. Yasitus. 
17. Mursun, the Martyr. Anastasidus. 
18. King Abgar. 
19, Andraus, leader of the Army. Kisbanus (?) the Martyr 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
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Bernard. 

Samuel, the Prophet. Qora, the Martyr. Thaddeus, the Apostle. 
Antfisha. Symphorianus. 

Isaac, the Syrian. The instruments with which Christ was 


tortured. 


24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
bl. 


—_ 
SeMmrInanpwrwe 


Gansius. Eutychus, Disciple of St. John. 

Louis the Great of France. Titus. 

Pope Severinus. Adrianus. 

Pope Liberius. The father Bimfn. 

Augustine. Misa, the Abyssinian. 

Decapitation of St. John the Baptist. 

Milikus. Malatia, the Short. 

Commemoration of the Virgin. Ijidius, the Hermit. 


SEPTEMBER. 


. Simon Stylites, the Less. The forty Virgins. Amfn, the Deacon. 
. Mama, the Martyr. Joshua, son of Nun. 


Theodore. Babila, of Antioch. 
Moses and Aaron. 


. Zecheriah, the Prophet. Sherbel. 

. Miracles of the Archangel Michael. 

. Sarin. 

. Birth of the Virgin Mary.* 

. Joachim and Hannah. The Council of Chalcedon. 

. Minodora, Matrodora, and Niphodora. Blusharia, the Queen. 
. Theodora, of Alexandria. 

. Cornelius, the Centurion. 

. Christopher, the Hermit. 

. Finding of the Cross.* 

. Commemoration of the Ecumenical Councils. Nigita and 


Abramius. (Shina). Sasin. 


16. 
I Wie 
18. 
19: 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. Announcement to Zachariah of birth of John. Jonah, the Prophet. 
. Tugla (Thecla) 

. Frusina. Baphnutius (?). 

. John, the Evangelist. 

. Castratus. Pope Pius I. 

. Cariton, the Righteous. Hieronimus, the Teacher. 

. Ruhana. Yehudit. 

. Gregory, Bishop of Armenia. Rabsima. Betrothal of Virgin. 


Qubrianus (Cyprian) Euphemia. 

Sopbia and her children. 

Lucia, the Martyr. The flight into Egypt. 
Januarius, the Martyr. 

Eustachius, the Martyr. 

Qadratus, the Martyr. 

Mauritius. Fuga. 
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OcTOBER. 


. Beginning of the Syrian year. <Ananius. 


Qubrianus and Justina. 


. Dionysius, the Bishop. 

. Francs, the Great. Teresa. 

. Paul, the Simple. Katrina. 

. Thomas, the Apostle. Bardinus. 

. Serkis and Bakhus. Pope Marcus, the Confessor. 

. Pelagia, the Confessor. 

. James, Brother of the Lord. 

. Olympius, the Martyr. 

. Philip, the Deacon. The first Ecumenical Council. 

. Brophus (?) Tarchus. Andronicus. 

. Carpus. Babilus. 

. Grophasius and Protasius (?). Pope Calixtus, the Martyr. 
. Lucianus. Raimundus, the Hermit. 

. Longinus, the Centurion. 

. Qusma and Damianus. 

. Luke, the Evangelist. Thaddeus. 

. Pope Sixtus I. Hara, Bishop of Antioch. 

. Artemius, the Martyr. Andraus. 

. Milarion, Father of Monks. Malchus. 

. The seven Martyrs of Ephesus. 

23. 
24, 


Lgnatius. 
The Peasant and his companions. Procullus. Abram, the 


Hermit. Sara, the Martyr. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
Zor 


Christinus. The Martyr Daria. 

Demetrius, the Martyr. Pope Evaristus. 

Capitolina and Caruhitida (?) Cassia. 

Tatinus and his 38 companions. 

Anastasia, the Martyr. Ibrahim, the Monk.  Biajis. 


30. Zenfib and his sister Zendba. Quriakas. Serapion. Baruch, the 
Prophet. 
31. Jardianus. 
NovemseEr. 
1. All Saints.* 
2. Ecnedius and his companions. Commemoration of the death of 
Believers. 
3. Yusif el Qus. Antilas, the Deacon. 
4, Vitali and Brophius. 
5. Galaktion and companion. Asia, the Miraculous. Pope Victor. 
6. Paul, the Martyr. The father Isaae. 
7. Yarun and his 33 companions. Leonardus the Righteous. 
8. Michael, the Archangel. 
9. Matrona 


lip 
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. Murt Mora. Tryphon and Martinus. 

. Mina, the Martyr. Bishop Martinus. 

. John the Merciful. Theodore. Pope Martin I. 

. John Chrysostom. 

. Philip, the Apostle. 

. Juriya. Shamdny. Habib. Auginus. 

. Matthew, the Evangelist. 

. Gregory, the Wonderful. 

. Romanus, the Martyr. 5 

. Barlam, the Martyr. Pope Pontianus. Elizabeth 
. Isaac, the Syrian. Gregory, of Banias. 

. Purification of the Virgin.* 

. Cecilia. Parents of the Virgin. 

. Sasin. Amphilukios. 

. Catherine, the Virgin. 

. Pope Clement I. 

3. Peter of Alexandria. Simon Metaphariste. 

. Barlam and Yuasaf. James, the Persian (Yaqtb el Muqatta). 
. Ablinichus (?) Stephen the Jew. 

. Satronins. Sisius. The VIII. Ecumenical Council. 
. Andrew, the Apostle. 


DECEMBER. 


Commemoration of the five major and of the four minor Prophet 


Nahum, the Prophet. Francis Xavier. 


. Habbakuk, the Prophet. 

. Zephaniah, the Prophet, and Obadiah. 

. Barbara, the Virgin. John, of Damascus. 

. Saba, the Monk. 

. Wicholas, the Bishop. 

. Ambrose, the Bishop. 

. Conception of Hannah, mother of the Virgin.* 
. Francis Paul. 

. Mena and Hermogenes. Agraphus. Pope Malchiades. 
. Daniel Stylites. Pope Damasus. 

. Spiridon, the Bishop. 

. Lucia, the Martyr. 

. Apollonius and Philemon. 

. Eleutherius and Eusebius. 

. Haggai, the Prophet. Teophana, the Queen. 
. Ananias, Azarias, and Misael. 

. Daniel, the Prophet. 

. Andraus. Pope Pius V. 

. Ignatius, of Antioch. 

. Albanus and Juliana, the Martyrs. 

. Anastasia. 

. Eugenia. 
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24. Preparation for Christmas. 

25. Christmas.* 

26. Commemoration of the Virgin.* 

27. Stephen, the first Martyr. Council of Florence. 
28. Pope Cornelius. Marina. 

29. Slaughter of the Innocents. 

30. Innocia (?) and Theodora. 

31. Yarotaus(?) Zutichus. 


According to the Sinksar, which quotes from the Tales of the Saints by 
one Theodoretus, Mar Marin was first a priest and then dwelt as a 
hermit in a small hut (but chiefly in the open air) on Jebel Qurush, near 
Antioch. There he transformed a heathen temple into a Church of God. 
Many flocked to him for cure of diseases of mind and body. Chrysostom 
wrote him a letter (said to be the 36th of the collection, but I do not find 
it in his works) asking for his prayers. He died in the year 400. Dr 
Robinson! describes at length the remains of the convent at the source of 
the Orontes, which tradition says was founded on the site of the place 
where Martin once lived, but he adds that this is merely legendary, as is, 
perhaps, the saint himself, and that there is nothing to identify him with 
the spot or region. There isa tradition among the common people of the 
other sects that Marfin was one-eyed, but a Maronite tells me that he has 
been confused with an emir of the same name who lived in a later 
century. A Greek of certain regions may insult a Maronite by simply 
closing one eye with his finger. Asa Christian name, Marin is peculiar 
to the Maronites. 

The Maronite account of Yuhanna Martin has already been given. 
In the prints he is represented as a Patriarch in full canonicals, treading 
under foot a half-naked’ man, representing Heresy, who grasps an open 
book, from which a serpent is crawling. 

Saint George is a favourite patron. The spot where he killed the 
dragon is pointed out on a high rock above the sea near Juneh, a few 
miles north of Beirfit. A poetical dialogue is preserved between Saint 
George and the King’s daughter, whom he saved from the dragon. 

Ephraem, the Syrian, is highly regarded, especially in the Kesrawan, 
and his name is given to children. He is the patron of the memory, 
and is said to have perfected a naturally poor memory by training. The 
Maronites themselves caricature their excessive veneration for him in the 
following story. Some peasants were once trying to move a huge mill- 
stone, and were calling out “God, help us! God, give us strength !” 
when a man passing by cried out to them, “ Why don’t you call on Mar 
Ephraem? God is all very well, but is He like Mar Ephraem ?” 

“The Book of Mar Qubrianus” is a leaflet which is folded up in a 
piece of leather and worn as a charm ;'it contains a prayer of Saint 
Cyprian to God to preserve all who read it, wear it, or put it in their 
houses or on their animals, from the evil eye, from shadows of the night, 


1“ Researches,” vol. iii, p. 539, 
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from evil spirits lurking in things animate or inanimate, in food or in 
drink, and to fill them with streams of divine grace. The leaflet also 
contains part of the first Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. It is put on a 
child who is afraid of ghosts. 

Mar Tuqla is much venerated, and is said to work miracles. 

At the convent of Mar Nohara (or Lugius) there is a well the water of 
which is said to be good for the eyes. Monks bearing water from the 
sacred well visit the villages and dispense it in return for money for the 
convent. Jam told that a man may take water on contract, paying a 
round sum to the convent and getting what he can for it. Charms in 
the shape of a silver eye are also bought and placed on the heads of 
children with sore eyes, or to prevent eye disease. 

The convent of Mar ’Abda el Mashummar is visited by barren 
women who desire children. They make various vows of money, candles, 
or altar cloths. One woman placed a stone in front of the altar, vowing 
that if the saint would send her a child she would offer the weight of the 
stone in gold. Some of the vows made by women in regard to children 
are singular. A well-dressed woman once came to our house begging ; 
when she was asked to explain, she said that she had vowed that if God 
should send her a child that would live, she would go begging from door 
to door. In fulfilling this vow she met with some unkind treatment. 
Another woman vowed that if God should send her a boy she would dress 
him in black for six months.. At the end of that time she visited the 
church where she had made the vow to certify to its fulfilment. 

Vows to the patron of animals, Mar Shallita, are often made by the 
owners of sick mules, or of mares from whom foals are desired. Every 
year the wealthy convent dedicated to this saint sends monks to visit the 
villages to collect the money or offerings vowed during the year. Tracts 
or leaflets of Mar Shallita are fastened upon the neck of sick animals. 
He is often invoked if a horse stumbles. An amusing story is told of a 
man who called on Mar Shallita when his mule slipped on the edge of 
a precipice ; the mule recovered its footing, but refused to go on, where- 
upon the man cried, “ Mar Shallita, Mar Shallita! get out of the way!” 

The Convent of Mar Dhumit stands near the sea shore, not far from 
Jebail. The long, smooth pebbles found near by are supposed to have 
been blessed by the saint for the cure of rheumatism. Monks collect 
money for the convent by visiting the villages and rubbing the limbs of 
rheumatic peuple with the charmed stones. 

Hernia is supposed to be cured by Mar Ruhana. 

Of the power inhering in Mar Antonius Qozhayya over evil spirits we 
have written in a former section. The convent of the name sells nume- 
rous silver necklets, made of twisted wire, which are worn by children 
as a protection against various evi! influences. These necklets are finally 
returned to the convent, which has already received their price in money. 
_ The saints who are supposed to effect miraculous cures are not con- 
fined to those who lived in the early ages. About thirty years ago there 
died a holy monk, Director in the Brotherhood, by the name of Na’mtallah- 
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el-Hardiny, who was buried in a vault of the convent at Kféfan. When 
the vault was opened some two years later, it was found that his body had 
not decayed, but had dried up, and still preserved its form and features. 
This phenomenon being ascribed to his éxtreme holiness, he was at once 
proclaimed as a saint. The body was placed in a box and taken toa 
room in the convent. Its appearance has been described to me by an 
eye-witness. For the first few years the convent was visited by hundreds 
of sick people who sought cure from the new saint. A ledger was kept 
with record of the cures. The convent became rich. A man in Bsherreh 
told me that his sister was cured of fits by visiting Kféfan. Sleeping in 
a church made holy by a saint is supposed to be effective. 

Some extraordinary stories are told of the cures of Mar Na’mtallah. 
A priest told me that he saw a woman of the Metawileh, who was bent 
double, on her way to the convent, and that he saw her returning quite 
erect. He also spoke of a woman of the Nusairtyeh who vowed an 
offering to Na’mtallah if he would send her a child. When her boy was 
born she toook him to Kféfan, where he sickened and died. It is said 
that in her despair she threw the dead child upon the dried body of the 
saint, crying out in some such words as these, “ Take back the child you 
sent me!” At once the child cried—contact with the holy man had 
restored him to life. It seems strange that the Mohammedans should 
have confidence in the powers of a Maronite Christian who was living 
within the memory of the present generation. It illustrates the strength 
of belief in genuine holiness. 

These stories are undoubtedly believed by the body of the people. 
To illustrate, however, that there is a small section of men who discredit 
not only the stories but also the ecclesiastics responsible for them, I may 
mention a rumour, recently heard, that a new miracle-working saint may 
be shortly announced in the person of a Maronite Bishop, deceased within 
two or three years, in whose body chemicals were introduced to prevent 
natural decay ; a story about as difficult to believe as a miracle itself. 

One case was told me of a bishop who sprinkled with holy water a 
dead body, to which life was restored. 

Stories of pictures sweating and statues moving their arms are told, 
but not very commonly. The churches are considered sacred, and one 
may observe the people kissing a corner of the edifice as they pass by. 
Skeins of yarn are sometimes fastened to the outside of the church by 
pegs or bound around it, to avert sickness. They are afterwards sold for 
the benefit of the church. On the day of the patron saint the people 
stop work ; after mass they eat Aarisy, or wheat cooked with meat; bon- 
fires are kindled in the evening, and the church is illuminated with lamps. 
On the feast of James the Persian (Yaq(ib el Muqatta), November 27th, 
they boil wheat and eat it, with the hope that the planting may be 
favourable. On the feast of Saint Barbara, December 4th, they do the 
same asa sign that the time for planting is over, and also make macaroons. 
Cakes, fried in oil, are made on the feast of the Baptism ; also delicious 
cakes, stuffed with sugar and nuts, at Easter-tide. 
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On the eve of the feast of Finding the True Cross, on September 
14th, bonfires are lighted near every church and convent, and in the 
mountains, where villages and monasteries dot the slopes, the sight is 
very beautiful. 

On the 15th of August occurs the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin. It is celebrated as one of the greatest feasts in the year. The 
convents dedicated to the Virgin are visited ; for example, Deir el Mish- 
mushy, near Jezzin, is thronged with hundreds, if not thousands of people, 
on this day, so that soldiers have to be present to keep the peace, as the 
people bring much ’arak (the native brandy) to drink at the picnic. It is 
needless to dwell upon the Adoration of the Virgin, to whom many days 
are devoted during the year. The feast of Mar Elyas is celebrated in 
much the same way. 

On Sunday the Church services are well attended. Ordinary work is 
stopped, but butcher’s shops and other places where provisions are sold 
are kept open. The people do not hesitate to buy wheat, barley, or 
charcoal, brought in on Sunday by strange muleteers and camel drivers. 
Especial work like that of the wine-press, or the making of dibs, does not 
stop on Sunday. The people make it a holiday, using their time for 
visiting and making little excursions. I understand that in former times 
bread could not be made on Sundays or feast days. 

The following are the Maronite Fasts :—During the twelve days before 
Christmas the people must abstain from meat, eggs, and milk. During 
the forty days of Lent these articles of food are forbidden, and nothing 
is taken till noon. There is also a fast during the four days before the 
Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, June 29th ; and for eight days before the 
Feast of the Virgin, August 15th. On Wednesdays and Fridays all 
through the year no meat, eggs, or milk should be taken, and those who 
are members of the “Taub es Sayyideh” abstain from meat on Saturdays 
in honour of the Virgin. Boys in school are not required to fast. Per- 
mission may be obtained from the priest to eat meat on fast days in case 
of sickness or delicate health. Fasting is not strictly observed by all. 


It may be well to insert here the names of various religious societies. 
The members of the Brotherhood of the Heart of Christ pledge them- 
selves to repeat a Pater, a Salve, the Nicene Creed, and a prayer to the 
Heart of Christ daily. The Brotherhood of the Immaculate Conception 
has a large membership. ‘There are prayers and a number of Paters and 
Salves to be repeated every day. On Sunday there is a special Liturgy in 
the church led by the President, who may be a layman. When a brother 
dies each member should hear three masses for his soul, and the President 
walks in front of the bier. 

The Society of the Rosary requires its members to repeat several 
Paters and Salves on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

The members of the Taub-es-Sayyideh (Society of the Scapular of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel) wear upon the heart a small picture of the Virgin 
and Saviour in an embroidered case called the taub,asacharm, They 
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are to repeat seven Paters and Salves daily, and abstain from meat on 
Saturdays. These Catholic Guilds are very popular. 

Each congregation of monks has formed an organization among the 
people, according to the rules of which the members agree to pay the price 
of masses (three, five, or seven, as the case may be) for every monk dying 
in a convent of the congregation ; while if a Jay member dies every priest 
of the congregation is to say an equal number of masses for his soul. 
Every year monks are sent through the villages with a list of monks 
deceased to collect the dues. When a lay member dies word is sent to 
the Abbot-General, who commands the masses to be said in the convents. 

I have found no traces of extra-Biblical stories in regard to the 
Patriarchs, or to Christ and the Apostles, except the ordinary tales of the 
Apochryphal Gospels. In regard to Anti-Christ it is believed by some 
that he is to be born of a Sidonian Jewess by a Greek ecclesiastic in 
Capernaum. He is to be received by the Jews, make headway, and will 
then be opposed by Enoch and Elijah, whom he will slay in Golgotha 
forty days before the Resurrection. He will be overthrown by Saint. 
Michael. 

Beirfit, Syria, December, 1890. 


Since my article on the Maronites went to press I have obtained 
an authentic statement as to the number of Maronite monks. 


Order of the Beladieh 2 Sas ... about 700 
¥ 4  Halabieh a meee ya 160 

ns yee NiRWed IS irae eas: <6 css 300 
Total .... ste BL LGO 


The Beladieh and the Halabieh were divided in 1768. I may men- 
tion that Mar Shallita, the patron of animals, is known in the Latin 
Church as St. Artemius. 

A A ae 5) sce 
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including an exploration of the Alpine regions of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, and the southern half of the Nusairy Chain. 


By Rev. Grorcs E. Post, M.A.,/M.D., F.L.S. 
(Continued from July “ Quarterly Statement,” p. 262.) 


A little distance to the west of the group is a round, half-buried shaft, 
a yard or so in length, with a fragmentary Greek inscription on it. 

To the north of the plain in which these altars are situated is el-J ebel- 
el-Abiad, which we subsequently visited. It is dotted all over with dark 
spots, which we afterwards found to be trees of Pistacia mutica, C. A. iM. 
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We sat down on the sand, in the blazing sunshine, with a thermometer 
of over 100° F. in the shade of our bodies, and ate our lunch, and drank 
the tepid water which we had brought in skins, and then rode forward 
toward Palmyra. Just before entering the street of tombs we encountered 
Frankenia pulverulenta, L, 

The impression produced by the mausolea by sunlight is far less 
imposing than by moonlight. It would be well for a visitor, if he has 
not first entered by night (as we did in April) to make a point of riding 
out at night some distance into the western desert, in order to take in the 
view of the. pass and the monuments, and then of Palmyra itself by 
moonlight. 

We found the ground about the wells of Abul-Fawaris quite parched, 
and learned that the wells were choked by locusts, so that the water 
was undrinkable. We arrived in Palmyra at 24 p.m., just 5¢ hours road 
time from el-Beida, Our mules made the distance in 6; hours. We 
encamped at our old station west of the triumphal arch. Barometer at 
4 p.m., 28°72 ; height, 1,500 feet. At sunset we enjoyed a bath in the 
great fountain, and the weird swim into the heart of the mountain. 

Palmyra, Friday, July 25.—The night was made uncomfortable by a 
furious wind, which almost blew our tent to tatters, and prevented us 
from enjoying any restful sleep. The temperature by 9 o’clock in the 
morning reached 100° F. in the shade. The same distracting wind, 
blowing sand into our tent, our provisions, and our eyes, made the day 
one of considerable discomfort. We spent the morning in overhauling 
and labelling our collections, and in photographing the group of five 
figures on the slab in front of the schoolhouse. In the October Quarterly 
I furnished you the notes of Professor Porter on the inscriptions. They 
may be compared with those of Rev. J. E. Hanauer in the April 
Quarterly. 

In the afternoon we rode to the cave known as Magharat-Mohammed- 
?Ali, about two hours north of Palmyra. On our way we visited one of 
the ancient quarries, about an hour from the city. They cover a space of 
two or three acres. The impression produced by them is more startling 
because less familiar than that of the ruins. Here are immense blocks of 
stones all squared and ready for transportation. There are others half 
separated from the rock. Still others are marked out by grooves, but not 
as yet cut. There are columns large and small, and all just as left by the 
workmen perhaps fifteen hundred years ago. But for the grey lichens 
which cover them, we might fancy that the quarrymen would soon 
return, and the tumbrils would roll in and carry away the finished 
stones. 

Near the centre of one of the quarries is a low hut, into which the 
workmen could crawl, but not stand erect. As we approached the door 
of this hut a covey of over thirty red-legged partridges whirred out of it, 
and flew away to the rocks around the quarries, A venomous looking 
snake glided in among the stones and disappeared. 

Just beyond the quarries we came upon a gazelle. The graceful 
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creature ran away, not in a straight line, but on a sort of parabolic curve, 
and every hundred feet or so leaped into the air after the manner of a 
springbok. 

We collected, on our way to the cave, Huphorbia sp., Andrachne tele- 
phioides, L., var. rotundifolia, Post, Atriplex rosewm, L. The caves them- 
selves are not specially interesting. They seem to have been worked 
somewhat for the efflorescent sulphur which encrusts their walls. Other- 
wise they contain no minerals of value. The rock in which they are 
hollowed out is calcium carbonate, with veins of impure calcium sulphate 
(whence the sulphur) and selenite. 

From the caves we took a south-east course to the Sabkhah, or salt 
marsh east of Palmyra. The soil of this marsh is so impregnated with 
salt. that a trench or pit sunk in it becomes filled in a short time with 
concentrated brine, the water of which soon evaporates in the intense 
sunshine, and leaves an incrustation of excellent salt. The production of 
this staple is a government monopoly. A series of circular guard huts not 
ten feet in diameter surrounds the marsh, and in each of them lives a 
guard to prevent anyone coming to get salt. A Circassian officer, at a 
monthly salary of 260 piastres (about 2/.), which is considered there a 
good living, has the general oversight of these works. The soil, where- 
ever dry, is covered with a thick efflorescence of salt. At the edge of the 
marsh are numerous Salsolacex, and Statice Palmyrensis, Post (a new 
species), giving quite a green aspect to the plain. 

Saturday, July 26.—The continued heat and distracting wind kept us 
from doing much this day. We, however, engaged a Bedawi sheikh, 
Rusheid, to go with us as far as Hamath, and take an extra camel to carry 
water. We needed two, as one stage of our journey was to be 26 hours 
without any water. 

In the evening Rusheid’s wife came over with a present of lebben, and 
she and her husband and son, of about 13 years of age, passed the 
evening with us. We enjoyed their naive conversation. The following 
are a few snatches of it :— 


“* We: May God bless your evening, Im Asa’ad. 

“ She: (Filling her stumpy pipe with tobacco from a dirty pouch) God 
bless your evening, Khowaja. 

“ We: Are you not afraid to let your husband go with us to 
Hamath ? 

“ She: If I had been, he would not go a step. 

“ We: So, even among you Bedawin, the ladies rule! We thought 
that it was only among the Franks that they had the upper hand. 

“ She: (Picking up a red hot coal between her thumb and finger, and 
pressing it down with vigour into the bowl of her pipe with the ball of 
her thumb) of course we do. What did: you think ? 

“ We: What would you do if he would not obey your orders ? 

“ She: I would leave him and go back to my father’s tent. 

“ We; But perhaps he might divorce you, and send you home. 
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“ She: He knows better than that. Who would make his butter and 
semmen, and cook his dinner, and wait on him ? 

“ We (to Rusheid) : Is it all as she says ? 

“ He: What can we do? That’s a way they have. 

“ We (to Rusheid): Can your wife manage all your flocks and herds 
as well in your absence as when you are at home? 

“ He: Yes. She does most of it when I am at home. 

“ We: And does she manage you as well ? 

“ He and She (laughing together) : That. is about it.” 


And so for half an hour, by the flickering light of our camp fire we 
kept up a pleasant badinage with this enterprising daughter of the desert, 
until her sense of propriety led her to make a move, and with dignity and 
grace she rose and bade us good night, and withdrew, foliowed by her 
obedient husband and son. I may here say that the relations of Bedawin 
women to their husbands are far more on a footing of equality than those 
of the Mohammedan women of the towns. Few men have more than 
one wife, and she is far more of a companion to her husband than are the 
more civilised women to theirs. 

We enjoyed the services of the man and his camel for the round trip 
at five medjeedies, about 17s. 

Palmyra, Sunday, July 27.—The air became somewhat cooled off in 
the night, and at 7 a.m. the thermometer stood at 76° F. It became hot, 
however, in the middle of the day, and cooled off again at night. 

Monday, July 28.—We left Palmyra at 6} am., taking the road 
through Marbat-’Antar, el-Weshen, el-Bil’4s, Barri, and Salamyah to 
Hamath. 

Our course lay first through the ruins to the northern spur of the hill 
on which is the medieval castle. Just over the watershed of this spur 
we passed a large corral used in hunting the gazelle. These corrals are 
numerous in the desert, and may be seen for many miles away on the 
mountain sides. They consist of stone fences about 6 feet high, enclosing 
areas often of many acres in extent, and so arranged that they are open 
to one side of a great square or parallelogram, and closed on all the 
others. At the corner, and along the wall farthest from the entrance, are 
openings over pits 10 feet or more in depth, and too broad for a gazelle to 
leap over. The hunters form a great circle, enclosing a herd of these 
animals, and drive them into the corral. Although they might leap or 
climb over the walls if there were no other way of egress, yet, seeing the 
openings at the far end, they make for them and fall into the pits, where 
men await them with knives, and instantly cut their throats. Rusheid 
told me that as many as 50 are sometimes bagged at once in these whole- 
sale battues. 

An hour from Palmyra we came to ed-Derajdt (the steps), which are 
another of the ancient quarries of the city, much more extensive than 
those which we had visited three days before. They are on the precipi- 
tous side of a rocky bluff which forms the first terrace of Jebel Antar. 
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Over the watershed of this bluff we came upon a round plain which 
opens out toward the west into the general expanse of the desert. In 
this plain we found Carthamus flavescens, W., Centaurea balsamitoides, 
Post (a new species), Atriplex roseum, L. .. 

Mounting from this plain toward Marbat-Antar we found Verbascum 
Antari, Post (a uew species, near V. ptychophyllum, Botss.), Celsia glandu- 
lifera, Post (a new species), Thymus Syriacus, Boiss., and Avena sp. 

Marbat-’ Antar is a cleft between two precipitous headlands about a 
mile apart, after the manner of the Rosstrappe in the Hartz. It is said 
that ’Antar’s horse leaped this tremendous chasm. Marbat signifies a 
place where a horse is tied. In the centre of the space between the 
cliffs is a perennial spring of water, which would have been pleasant but 
for the large number of locusts which had fallen into it, and to which 
the Arabs were too indifferent to care to clean them out. They drank 
the water with a gusto which showed that it was in no way disagreeable 
to them. 

After watering our animals we pursued our journey along the plateau 
which skirts the Jebel-el-Abiad, the range which takes its rise in the 
precipice vzs-d-vis with Jebel ’Antar. We began to see along its sides to 
its very top numerous Butm trees (Terebinths), Pistacia mutica, F. et M., 
the only tree of this and the Bil’4s range. 

We sat down on a sandy ledge in this plateau to lunch, while our 
train went forward to the wells of el-Weshen. While we were eating, 
some Arab horsemen armed with spears swooped down on our train, but, 
seeing that we were under the guidance of Rusheid, a man of their 
own tribe, they did not molest them or us, but rode on after their flocks 
and herds. After eight hours from Palmyra we reached the two wells of 
el-Weshen, in the heart of the Jebel-el-Abiad. Just before climbing the 
mountain we found in a meadow dried stalks and fruits of Samerariqa 
Armena, L. (new for the desert). 

Barometer at el-Weshen, at 4 p.m., 27; height, 3,375 feet. 

After arranging where our tent was to be pitched we peered into the 
wells, and found that they were full of locusts. Notwithstanding the 
disgusting taste and odour, the Arabs were filling their water-skins to 
supply their camps, and likewise watering their flocks. We resolved to 
drink as little as possible of this tainted water, although it was all that 
we were to see for the next thirty-eight hours. 

While our tent was being pitched and our dinner prepared we climbed 
the mountain. The southernmost peak is the highest. At this point the 
barometer at 34 p.m. stood at 25°9; height, 4,600 feet. The view from 
this was fine. It took in Jebel-Bil’4s and el-Jebel-el-Abiad, and the 
green plain between, the great desert plain, and beyond it the range of 
el-Baridi and Ain-el-Wwfl. Below us to the north was the plateau 
up which we had come from Marbat-’Antar, and far away to the east 
the castle of Palmyra. 

We observed the following plants on this mountain side :—Papaver 
Syriacum, Boiss., Isatis Aleppica, Scop., Silene coniflora, Otth., Alsine 
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Meyert, Boiss., Pistacia mutica, F. et M., Rhamnus Palestina, Boiss., 
Astragalus Bethlemiticus, Boiss., Argyrolobiwm crotolarioides, J. et S., Cerasus 
tortuosa, Bowss. et Haussk., Eryngium falcatum, Labill., Pterocephalus 
plumosus, L., Crucianella ciliata, Lam., Galium aureum, Vis., Anthemis 
montana, L., Achillea micrantha, M.B., Picnomon acarna, Cass., Jurinea 
Steheline, D.C., Onopordon sp., Cousinia Wesheni, Post (a new species), 
Centaurea virgata, Lam., Echinops Syriacus, Boiss., Verbascum sp., Onosma 
flavum, Lehm., Micromeria mollis, Bth. (or anew species), Ballota saxatilis, 
Steb., Salvia Inbanotica, Boiss., Teucrium pruinosum, Boiss., T. Polium, 
L., Noea spinosissima, L., Vulpia brevis, Boiss. et Ky., Bromus tectorum, L 
var. sguamosus, Boiss., Poa bulbosa, L. 

About 500 feet below the summit, enclosed in a rocky amphitheatre 
fringed with Butm trees, we found a park-like glade about two miles in 
length by a few hundred yards in breadth. It was carpeted with dry 
grass of a rich golden colour, Hordeum spontaneum, P. Koch., and dotted 
with Butm trees loaded with their ripe pink berries. In the middle of 
this valley was a Bedawi encampment of two goats’-hair tents. We rode 
up and obtained from the Arabs a draught of lebben, which we vastly 
preferred to the locust-tainted water of the fountains below. Even in 
this lonely camp three sick folk claimed our care. They showed their 
gratitude for the prescriptions which they received by bringing us a pail 
of goats’ milk, from which we made chocolate for our supper, and re- 
served a portion for our morning coffee. To make the water a little more 
potable we boiled it, and passed it through an extemporised filter of 
charcoal and then cooled it again. But nothing could free it from its 
disgusting smell and taste. 

As our next stage was to be one of twenty-three hours, camel-time, 
we filled our water-skins over night and arranged for an early start. 

Tuesday, July 29.—We were up at 3am., and by 44, as the day was 
breaking, filed down the valley, and turned off to the left towards the 
Jebel Bil’és. All along our road for the first half-hour were dried stalks 
of Hordeum spontaneum, P. Koch. When this tall, coarse grass is still 
green it must give an appearance almost of fertility to this part of the 
desert. 

Crossing a spur of el-Jebel-el-Abiad we descended to a broad plain, 
which is continuous with the great plain between Qaryetein and Palmyra. 
We passed over this plain parallel to the mountain as far as its western 
end. Ina wadi we found Silene swertiefolia, Boiss., and Salsola rigida, 
Pall. Our course now lay to the north-west over a rolling upland to the 
base of Jebel Bil’As. This mountain consists of two parallel, nearly 
north and south, ridges rising very gradually out of the plains to the 
east and west, and separated by a broad valley, which was covered at the 
time of our journey with parched vegetation. The whole of the moun- 
tain slopes and summits are covered with Butm trees, many of them of 
large size and fine shape. The scenery is altogether park-like, and iv 
spring, when the vegetation is still green, must be very attractive. We 
collected Capparis spinosa, L., Ankyropetalum Celesyriacum, Boiss., 
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Ferula Bildsi, Post (a new species), F. Barbeyi, Post (also new), Johrenra 
fungosa, Boiss., Atryplex portulacoides, L. 

We saw many partridges, which were almost as tame as chickens, and 
several other species of birds. The Arabs*assured us that there was no 
water within many hours of us. We were not able to imagine where 
these birds drank, or how they could live without water. 

On the highest point of the western range, which slightly overtops 
the eastern, the barometer stood, at 54 p.m., at 26°9; height, 3,500 feet. 
A little over the watershed, at 6 p.m., we threw off our loads for a couple 
of hours to bait and water our animals, and cook and eat our supper. 
The place where we stopped was a picturesque grove of Butm trees, the 
trees being about as near to one another as apple trees in an orchard, The 
scene did not at all suggest the idea of a desert. 


(To be continued in January “ Quarterly Statement.) 


IDENTIFICATIONS SUGGESTED IN MURRAY’S 
‘* HANDBOOK.” 


By the Rev. Hasxrrr Sir. 


In the July Quarterly Statement Major Conder criticises the identifica- 
tious which I have suggested in Murray’s “ Handbook,” and which, 
according to my belief, were then proposed for the first time in print. 

His objections appear to be of a threefold nature : 


1. That in a third of the cases the proposals are not new. 
2. That great confusion is introduced into the topography by them. 
3. That many of them are philologically wrong. 


1. As regards the charge contained in the first objection, I can only 
say that, so far as my personal knowledge went, after a diligent study of 
most of the principal works which have been written upon Syria and 
Palestine during the last fifty years, I was under the impression that the 
identifications proposed were then suggested for the first time. Nor am 
I greatly surprised to find that in some instances I appear to have been 
anticipated ; for the very fact of an identification being probably correct, 
renders it more than likely that some previous authority should have 
conjectured it, and there is nothing remarkable in the fact of two or more 
independent investigators arriving at the same conclusion. 

The five identifications which Major Conder traverses upon this score 
are, it appears, Ittah Kazin at Kefr Kenna, Remmon Methoar Neah at 
Rummianeh, Bethsaida at Mes’aidieh, Helkath at Yerka, and Mizpah 
Galeed at Saf. The first was suggested to my mind by a remark of Pére 
Aegidius, the Franciscan monk at Kefr Kenna, who informed me that 
that village was known in later Jewish days under the name of “ Jzkanni,” 
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a form which seemed a not unreasonable corruption of Ittah Kazin, or 
Kazin, for I was aware that Ittah simply meant “as far as.” The posi- 
tion of Kefr Kenna seemed to me to agree exactly with that of Kazin, in 
Josh. xix, 13, for the border-line of Zebulun clearly followed the present 
road between El-Meshed and Kefr Kenna. 

My point with regard to Remmon Methoar Neah, or, more correctly, 
Remmon ha-Methoar ha-Nah, is that the original Hebrew signifies 
“Remmon, which is designated Neah,” and that the place was therefore 
probably known as “ Remmon-Neah,” of which Rummaneh is really the 
corruption, the modern name having nothing to do with pomegranates, 
as would naturally be implied. Of course, I was weli aware that Remmon 
had been identified with Rumméneh, but, so far as I am aware, it has 
not been suggested by Major Conder or anyone else that the last syllable 
in the modern name is connected with the Veah of the Bible. 

Mes’aidieh was selected by me as the probable site of Bethsaida Julias, 
after I had made a careful inspection of the place. The word Mes’aidieh 
appeared to me a contraction of Umm WSaidieh, which is virtually 
identical Im name with Bethsaida, the Arabic Umm being a common 
representative of the Hebrew Beth, as eg., Umm ej-Jamal = Beth- 
gamul. I certainly had no. idea that Major Conder had suggested the 
identification until I read his statement to that effect in the July 
quarterly number. Nor was I aware that Helkath had been located at 
Yerka, the identification having been selected by me for topographical 
and philological reasons, as I shall presently show. 

There remains merely the question of Mizpah Galeed at Sf. With 
respect to this, I feel constrained to acknowledge, after much reflection 
and thought, that I must have unconsciously had this identification im- 
pressed upon my mind, inasmuch as I had read both Laurence Oliphant’s 
“Tand of Gilead” and Major Conder’s “Heth and Moab,” and now I 
find that in both these works the same suggestion is made. It occurs, 
also, as Major Conder has pointed out, in Mr. Armstrong’s “ Names and 
Places,” but, strangely enough, I had never consulted this work, until my 
attention had been drawn to it by Major Conder’s remarks. It is no 
uncommon thing for a student to reproduce in his writings the thoughts 
and sayings of someone else, under the honest impression that they are 
original, he having quite forgotten that they had been assimilated by him 
in the course of his reading. This, I presume, must have been my case 
in this instance, and I am glad to have the opportunity of apologising to 
Major Conder and to the memory of my late friend Laurence Oliphant, 
for having unconsciously appropriated the identification as my own. 

So much for the strictures on my identifications on the ground of 
want of novelty, which I was bound to notice in order to vindicate my 
own honesty of purpose, but which otherwise are of little importance. 
The other two objections are more formidable ; and, unless I could dis- 
prove them, would be fatal to my identifications. 

2. As regards the topographical argument, I desire to show as clearly 
as I can that, so far from producing any confusion as to the geography of 
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the country, as Major Conder alleges, they are in every case calculated to 
clear up difficulties, and to establish a correct knowledge of the ancient 
topography. 

Before entering into details, I desire to state that I have only pre- 
sumed to offer suggestions with respect to those portions of the country 
with which I am especially and intimately acquainted, and upon which, 
after careful personal investigation, I have felt myself at liberty to speak 
with some authority. It will be observed that out of the fifteen suggested 
identifications, twelve occur in the district of Galilee, the other three 
being in the Land of Gilead. In the course of my five years’ residence in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel, I have made numerous and frequent 
excursions throughout the province of Galilee, with the special object of 
investigating the important question of identity of sites, and will there- 
fore ask permission to enter into the question somewhat fully. 

We will first take the series of identifications connected with the 
border line of the tribe of Zebulon, as described in Josh. xix, 10-15. It 
is there stated with regard to the children of Zebulun that ‘the border 
of their inheritance was unto Sarid ; and their border went up towards the 
sea, and Maralah, and reached to Dabbasheth, and reached to the river 
that is before Jokneam ; and turned from Sarid eastward towards the sun-. 
rising unto the border of Chisloth-tabor, and then goeth out to Daberath, 
and goeth up to Japhia, and from thence passeth on along on the east to. 
Gittah-hepher, to Ittah-Kazin, and goeth out to Remmon ha-Methoar 
ha-Neah ; and the border compasseth it on the north side to Hannathon ; 
and the out-goings thereof are in the valley of Jiphtah-el, and Kattath, 
and Nahallal, and Shimron, and Idalah, and Bethlehem ; twelve cities. 
with their villages.” 

Now, let us take the map and trace these places as accurately as we 
can. I agree with Major Conder that our starting-point, Sarid, is 
probably identical with Tell Shadfid near Jebita, in the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon. From this point, the border-line “towards the sea” clearly followed 
the base of the hilly district which lies to the north of the Plain of 
Esdraelon, until it reached the banks of the river Kishon, in front of 
Jokneam, which is undoubtedly Tell Keimiin, at the south-east base of 
Mount Carmel. This line would, therefore, roughly pass through Jebata, 
Seminieh, Jeida, and Sheikh Abreik, and close to M’aifil and Zebdah. 
The only two places mentioned in Joshua as lying on this route are 
Maralah and Dabbasheth. Maralah has been, probably correctly, 
identified with M’all, and Dabbasheth would coincide topographically 
with Zebdah, with which I have identified it. Major Conder says. 
“ Dabbasheth is probably the present Dabsheh.” Now, the only place of 
that name in existence in Galilee is a ruined site, called Khurbet ed- 
Dabsheh, high up among the hills, close to Teirshtha, more than 2,000. 
feet above the level of the sea, and at least twenty miles north of any 
place which could possibly answer to Dabbasheth. I wonder that Major 
Conder could have thought of suggesting such an identification, which is 
most certainly calculated to “confuse topography.” My proposition of 
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placing Dabbasheth at Jebdah is, on the other hand, exactly in conformity 
with the topographical requirements of the case. 

Now, let us consider the border-line in the other direction, as indicated 
by the Bible. Returning, as in the book of Joshua, to Sarid or Tell 
Shadtid, we proceed naturally “toward the sun-rising,” 7.e., in an easterly 
direction, following again the base of the hills of Lower Galilee, to 
Chisloth-tabor, which is of course Iksal, and thence to Daberath, or 
Debtirieh, at the foot of Mount Tabor. From this point the line turns to 
the north-west, and “ goeth up to Japhia.” And here there is a great 
topographical difficulty. Assuming, what is almost certain, that Japhia 
is the same as the modern YAfa, the line would follow an almost imprac- 
ticable direction. But if, as was probably the case, in the time of Joshua 
there was no village on the present site of Nazareth, and the whole of the 
land around belonged at that period to Japhia, we can trace the line of the 
natural road which leads from Debfirieh to Nazareth, and along which 
travellers pass when riding from Mount Tabor to the latter place. Thence 
it would follow the road from Nazareth to the plain through Reineh, and 
between el-Meshed (Gittah-hepher) and Kefr Kenna (Ittah-Kazin). On 
reaching the plain the line turns to the west, past Rummaneh (Remmon 
ha-Methoar ha-Neah) ; and skirting the northern base of the hill upon 
which stands Sefftrieh, it would enter the WAdy el-Khalladieh, and so on 
to the WAady el-Melek. Now Khalladteh I have identified with Han- 
nathon, and the WaAdy el-Melek with the Valley of Jiphtah-el ; both of 
which are exactly suitable topographically, if my proposed border-line 
is correct. I am well aware that the Valley of Jiphtah-el is usually 
identified with the WAdy Abellin, the border-line of Zebulun being thus 
taken further to the north than I have suggested ; but I see no reason, 
after a very careful survey, why my proposition should not be right. 
Passing out on to the maritime plain at the modern village of Mejdel, the 
line would turn southward along the base of the hills, until it joined the 
Kishon, near Harathiyeh. 

This is my proposed delimitation of the tribe of Zebulun, about which 
there is no confusion whatever. The border follows the course of the natural 
features of the country, as was almost universally the case ; and the tribe of 
Zebulun is included in the small, but rich and fertile hill district, bounded 
on the south by the Plain of Esdraelon, on the north by an arm of the 
Buttauf, on the west by the Plain of Acre, and on the east by the valleys 
between Mount Tabor and the Nazareth Hills. Of the five places 
mentioned in the Bible as standing within the tribe, Bethlehem is 
undoubtedly the modern Beit Lahm, Shimron is probably Seminieh, 
Idalah may possibly be Jeida, whilst Nahallah has not been identified. 
Khashash, at the foot of the pass from the Plain of Esdraelon up to 
Nazareth, evidently occupies an ancient site of some importance, and this 
LT have suggested to have been, perhaps, Kattath. There is nothing in the 
least to be said against this proposal from a topographical point of view. 
I have now dealt with six of my suggestions, which I hope I have shown 
to be free, at least, from any topographical objection. 

Z2 
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We now pass on to the border-line of the tribe of Asher, as indicated 
in Josh. xix, 25-30. I do not propose to enter so fully into this border- 
line, except so far as it bears upon the question at issue. Now there are 
four places mentioned in order, and from the context they appear to run 
from the south northwards. Their names are Helkath, Hali, Beten, and 
Achshaph. According to my belief, the tribe of Asher was bounded on 
the south by the northern slopes of Carmel, and included the maritime 
plains of Acre and Tyre with a portion of the hill country to the east of 
them, being bounded on the north by the River Litany, the Nahr el- 
Kasimteh. The eastern boundary which divided Asher from Naphtah, 
passed then through Heikath, Hali, Beten, Achshaph. There are four 
conspicuous places perched on hill-tops, and occupying the sites of ancient 
towns of importance, which lie almost in a straight line, and seem pointed 
out by nature as border marks. These are Yerka, ’Alia, Tibnin, and 
Kulat esh Shukif. Of these Yerka, Alia, and Tibnin still bear philo- 
logically the traces of Helkath, Hali, and Beten. The other I identify 
with Achshaph, not on philological but topographical grounds. 

Misheal, which is mentioned as a border town of Asher, I have identi- 
fied with Rishmea, a ruin which stands on an elevated knoll of Carmel, 
about three miles south-east of Haifa, and on a very important ancient 
site. As I have pointed out in “ Murray’s Handbook,” Rishmea is called 
Mishrea by William of Tyre, and Eusebius speaks of Misheal in the same 
locality. There is no objection whatever topographically, if, as I believe, 
the tribe of Asher reached to Mount Carmel on the south, and the 
philological history of the place is remarkably corroborative. I know 
that Major Conder does not agree with me in my delimitation of the tribe 
of Asher, but I feel very strongly that I am correct as to its reaching to 
Carmel. 

I now come to Janoah, which I have identified with Hunin. The 
only passage in which the ancient town is mentioned is 2 Kings xv, 29, 
where we are told that Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, ‘‘ took Ijon, and 
Abel-beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor.” Now a 
glance at the map will show the exact direction of the progress of the 
Assyrian conqueror. Ijon certainly is to be located in Merj Ayfin, between 
Lebanon and Hermon ; Abel-beth-Maachah = Abil, a little to the north- 
east of Tell el-Kadi; Kedesh = Kades; and Hazor=Tell Harrah. Janoah, 
therefore, must have been situated between Abil and Kades; and on the 
direct line between these two places stands the grand old Crusading Castle 
of Hunin, on a site which from time immemorial must have been of the 
greatest strength and importance. Thus, for ‘topographical reasons, I 
have identified Janoah with Hunin, and my suggestion is corroborated 
philologically. Of course, on the latter grounds Yanth is more similar, 
but Yanth, which is situated between Yerka and Teirshiha, is altogether 
out of the question, and by no possibility could Tiglath-Pileser have taken 
it on his way between Abel-beth-Maachah and Kedesh. In this instance, 
again, it is a matter of astonishment to me that Major Conder, who insists 
so strongly and rightly upon topographical accuracy, should have made 
such an untenable suggestion. = 
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The only other places which I have to mention are Mahanaim and 
Ramoth-Gilead, and, as I have discussed my reasons for fixing the former 
at Salt and the latter at AjlQn with the utmost fulness in “ Murray’s 
Handbook,” I must refer Major Conder and others who may be 
interested in the matter to my arguments contained therein. Suffice 
it to say that, to my mind at least, they are sufficiently strong to 
warrant me in a very firm belief in their topographical accuracy. 
I am exceedingly sorry to differ from so distinguished and painstaking 
an authority as Major Conder ; but I trust that, having now explained 
so thoroughly my reasons for fixing upon my suggested identifications, 
he will acquit me of having introduced “great confusion into the 
topography.” On the contrary, I maintain that much confusion will 
have been removed, in every instance under consideration, if the sugges- 
tions which I have offered shall prove to be correct. 

3. There remains only the philological aspect of the question. As I 
have already intimated, my suggested identifications have been made more 
upon topographical than philological grounds, though I have in no instance 
lost sight of the latter important point. Since Major Conder appears to 
doubt whether I am “familiar with the words in the original languages 
and characters,” I feel obliged in self-justification to say that, though I do 
not pretend to be a thorough Hebrew or Arabic scholar, I have studied 
both languages with a considerable degree of care ; and, moreover, before 
I put my suggestions into print, I submitted them to two accomplished 
Hebrew and Arabic scholars, both of whom assured me that my proposed 
identifications were philologically sound. These were Dr. Wortabet, of 
Beyrout, and the Rev. A. W. Schapira, of Haifa. Therefore, with all due 
respect to Major Conder, I have no hesitation in adhering to my identifica- 
tions on these grounds. 

In conclusion, I may say that I did not overlook Major Conder’s 
suggestions of Mukhmah and Reimfin for Mahanaim and Ramoth-Gilead 
respectively ; but, for reasons which I have stated at large in “ Murray’s 
Handbook,” I prefer my identifications at Salt and ’Ajlfin. 


P.S.—The following are the principal philological transformations 
bearing upon the places at issue :— 


Mishel... Sygyigy Nw NID Now Lad s, Rishmea, 
Dabbasheth §=YAT AWAIT MDT MID sn } Zebdah. 

Hi th Ay: 
Khannathon }]OIT YH pAb wales Khaltadiyeh, 

Beten ~~ JOD TAD JBM ow oes Tibnin. 

Helkath _.... npbn np ny xo Ky Yerka. 

Janoah ow... YN Bar ww Hunin. 


Some of the above may appear a trifle far-fetched, but not a whit 
more so than many well-established identities ; and, I believe, there is no 
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philological rule transgressed in any case. The change from the guttural 
consonant to its soft counterpartal is sound and of frequent occurrence, 
whilst the interchange of the liquids is exceedingly common, as also is 
the mutation of syllables, as, ¢.g., in the case of Debzah = Zebdah. 


NOTES ON THE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P. 187. The Byzantine Greek Christian text from the Muristan is 
not a new discovery. I copied it and published it in the Jerusalem 
Volume of the “Survey Memoirs.” It appears to be a tombstone which 
was built into one of the piers of the medizeval monastery. 

P. 198. I carefully examined the coin to which Mr. Hanauer refers, 
but found no inscription on the obverse. The example was, however, 
somewhat worn, and the information now given is of much interest. 

P. 199. As regards the site of Calvary, the following passage in 
“Felix Fabri” (vol. li, p. 332, translation of Palestine Pilgrim’s Text 
Society, written about 1483 a.p.) is curious : “Round about the dry-stone 
wall which encircles the base of the ancient Church of Sion there are 
certain places wherein the Saracens and Eastern Christians practice 
superstitious observances . . . . beneath a fig-tree, where there is a great 
heap of stones, to which the Saracen women come every day and burn 
incense on a stone, and bury loaves of bread, for they declare that it is 
here, and not in Golgotha, where stands the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, that the sepulchre of Jesus is.” 

It seems, therefore, that Calvary was by some supposed to be on Sion 
(the south-west hill of Jerusalem), even as early as the 15th century,a 
theory which has been revived by some writers of the 19th century. 


Cr. 


CORRECTIONS. 


As I note two points in the Quarterly Statement which might mislead 
anyone who relied on them, I venture to send corrections. 

Page 205. The “waste scraps of the cuneiform scribe,” which I found 
at Tel el Amarna, are all unbaked, and were clearly mere trial scraps, 
with touches of the writing stylus; hence there is no question about the 
presence of the cuneiform scribe there, nor about the use of dictionaries 
on the spot. I may add that I have many little toys of mud as fresh as 
when first moulded before 2000 B.c.; and this perfect preservation of 
unbaked mud is a most familiar matter in Egypt. 

Page 201. We are now well acquainted with the features of Kheunaten 
from the actual cast and the sculptures, which latter also give portraits of 

te, 
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his mother and wife. None of them in the remotest way show Hittite 
characteristics ; but Kheunaten’s is exactly like the man of Mitanni, on 
later monuments (see Sayce, “Races of the Old Testament,” p. 123), and 
this was the country of his mother. It is impossible, therefore, to 
regard the family as Hittites, as is assumed on p. 201. The Hittites 
may have imposed their speech or their yoke upon the Mitannians at 
some time, but the races were quite different. 
Wm. Fuinprers Perris. 


ERRATA. 


April Quarterly Statement, List of Donations and Subscriptions— 
For Rev. T. Baxter read Rev. J. T. Bastow. 


July Quarterly Statement, Local List, Canada— 
For Alex, Willis, Esq., read Alex. Wills, Esq. 
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